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PREFACE 


THe Amravati District GAZETTEER WAS PUBLISHED IN 1911. 
The volume was edited by Mr. S. V. Fitzgerald and Mr. A. E. 
Nelson. This revised edition has been prepared by the 
Gazetteers Department, Government of Maharashtra, under 
the guidance of an Editorial Board. The following are the 
present members of the Editorial Board :— 


Chief Secretary to the Government of Maharashtra, 
(Shri B. B. Paymaster, 1.c.s.). 


Dr. S. G. Panandikar, retired Principal, Sydenham College 
of Commerce and Economics, Bombay, 


Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur. 


Dr. S. M. Katre, Director, Deccan College Post-Graduate 
and Research Institute, Poona. 


Shri S. L. Karandikar, Poona. 


Director of Archives, Government of Maharashtra, 
Bombay (Dr. M. G. Dixit). 


Executive Editor and Secretary [Shri P. Setu. Madhava 
Rao, M.A., 1A.s. (Retd.) ]. 


My thanks are due to Dr. B, G, Kunte, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Economics), Ph.D. (History), Joint Editor, for his assistance 
throughout the work and who besides has contributed to the 
chapter on History. My thanks are also due to Shri K. V. 
Yohannan, B.A.,LL.B. Superintendent, Shri D. C. Deo, 
M.A., Shri K. K. Chaudhari, M.A., Shri V. N. Gurav, M.A., 
Shri M. H. Ranade, B.A., Shri M. N. Kawade, M.A., 
Shri S. K. Purohit, B.A., and Shri D. L. Naik, B.A., Research 
Assistants, and other members of the staff for their valuable 
assistance in the preparation and publication of this Volume. 
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I will be failing in my duty, if I do not express my thanks 
to Dr. P. N. Chopra, M.A., Ph.D., Editor, District Gazetteers 
and the staff of the Central Gazetteers Unit, Union Ministry 
of Education, New Delhi for their effective role in planning 
and co-ordinating the work of preparation of the District 
Gazetteers. The Unit scrutinized the draft of this volume 
with great care and made several helpful suggestions with a 
view to improving the standard and quality of the publication. 
It may also be mentioned here that a portion of the expendi- 
ture incurred on the compilation and printing of the District 
Gazetteers is being met by the Government of India. 


Shri J. W. D’Souza, Director, Government Printing, 
Stationery and Publications, Bombay, and Shri S. R. Desai, 
Manager and his staff in the Government Press, Nagpur, also 
deserve my thanks for the, execution of the printing work of 
this Volume. 


Bomsay: P. Seru Mapuava Rao, 
August 1968. Executive Editor and Secretary. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Amravati District, with the rest of the Berar was assigned 
to the East India Company by the Nizam following the treaty 
of 1853. After the province was assigned to the Company, 
it was divided into two districts, South Berar with its head- 
quarters at Hingoli and North Berar with headquarters at 
Buldhana. The latter district included the whole Payanghat 
Valley, i.c., the present Amravati district, the northern half 
of Akola and of Buldhana. Later, Hingoli with the 
neighbouring region was restored to the Nizam, and North 
Berar was reconstituted into East Berar with headquarters at 
Akola. 


In 1864 the district of Yeotmal was separated from 
Amravati. In 1867 the district of Ellichpur which at first 
included the tahsil of Morshi, subsequently restored to 
Amravati, was formed. 


In 1903 the Treaties of Assignment were superseded by an 
agreement under which—the Nizam leased Berar to the 
Government of India in. perpetuity. Berar was joined to the 
Central Provinces in 1903 to form the enlarged province of 
the Central Provinces and. Berar. 


With the reorganisation of States in 1956, Amravati 
district, along with the other districts of the Vidarbha region, 
was included in the then Bombay State. Since the bifurca- 
tion of the Bombay State into Mebicashtra and Gujarat in 
1960, Amravati, along with the other districts of Vidarbha is 
an integral part of Maharashtra. 


In October 1867, the Government of India issued orders for 
the compilation of a Gazetteer of the Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts commonly called Berar. 


In 1870 was compiled the Gazetteer for the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts which was edited by A. C. Lyall, Com- 
missioner of West Berar. The volume, in its ‘ District Selec- 
tions’ contained a few pages on the then Amravati and 
Ellichpur districts. 


The Gazetteers for the various districts of the Central 
Provinces were compiled in the beginning of this century and 
the first Amravati District Gazetteer which was edited by 
S. V. Fitzgerald, Assistant Commissioner and A. E. Nelson, 
Superintendent of Gazetteer, was published in 1911. 
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In Bombay Presidency as early as 1843 an attempt was 
made to arrange for the preparation of Statistical Accounts .of 
the different districts. The following extracts’ will be found 
interesting as giving an idea of the intention of those who 
desired to have such Accounts compiled : — 


“Government called on the Revetue Commissioners to obtain trom all the 
Collectors as pare of their next Annual Report, the fullest available information 
regatding their districts, . . . Government remarked that, as Collectors and 
their Assistants during the large portion of the year moved about the district 
in constant and intimate communication with all classes, they _ possessed 
advantages which no other public officers enjoyed of acquiring a full knowledge 
of the condition of the country, the causes of progress or fetrugradation, the 
good measures which require to be fostered and extended, the evil measures 
which call for abandonment, the defects in existing institutions which require 
to be remedied, and the nature of the remedies to be applied. Collectors also, 
it was observed, have an opportunity of judging of the eflect of British rule on 
the candition and character of the people, on their caste prejudices, and on their 
superstitious observances. They can trace any alteration for the better or worse 
in dwellings, clothing and diet, and can observe, the use of improved implements 
of husbandry or other crafts, the habits of locomotion, the state of education, 
particularly among the higher classes whose decaying means and energy under 
our most levelling system compared with that of preceding Governments will 
attract their attention. Finally they can Jearn how far existing village institu. 
tions are effectual to their end and may be made available for self-Government 
and in the management of local taxation for local purposes.” 


“In obedience to these ordérs; reports were received from the Collectors of 
Ahmedabad, Broach, Kaira, Thana and Khandesh, Some of the reports contained 
much interesting information. These five narthern reports were practically the 
only resuit of the Circular Letter of 1843”. 


The matter does not seem to have been pursued any further. 


In October 1867, the Secretary of State for India desired 
the Bombay Government to take concrete steps for compila- 
tion of a Gazetteer of the Presidency on the model of the 
Gazetteer prepared during that year for the Central Provinces. 
The Government of Bombay. then requested some of its 
responsible officials to submit a scheme for carrying into effect 
the orders of the Secretary of State, and in 1868, a pointed 
the Bombay Gazetteer Committee to supervise and direct the 
preparation of the Gazetteer. After a few organisational 
experiments the responsibility was finally entrusted to 
Mr. James M. Cambell, of the Bombay Civil Service, who 
commenced the compilation in 1874 and completed the series 
in 1884. The actual publication, however, of these volumes 
was spread over a period of 27 years between 1877 and 1904 
in which year the last General Index Volume was published. 


Though a Gazetteer literally means only a geographical 
index or a geographical dictionary, the scope of this particular 
compilation was much wider. It included not only a descrip- 
tion of the physical and natural features of a region but also 
a broad narrative of the social, political, economic and cultural 


life of the people living in that region. The purpose which 


tGazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. 1, Part I (History of Gujarat), 
pp. iii and iv. 


e 
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the Gazetteer was intended to serve was made clear in the 
following remarks of Sir William Hunter, Director-General of 
Statistics to the Government of India, when his opinion was 
sought on a draft article on Dharwar District in 1871. He 
said : — 

“My own conception of the work is that, in return for a couple of days’ 
reading, the Account should give a new Collector, a comprehensive, and, at the 
same time, a distinct idea of the district which he has been sent to administer. 
Mere reading can never supersede practical experience in the district adminis. 
tration, But a succinct and well-conceived district account is capable of 
antedating the acquisition of such personal experience by many months and 
of both facilitating and systematising a Collectors’ personal enquiries, . 
But in all cases a District Account besides dealing with local specialities should 
furnish a historical narration of its revenue and expenditure since it passed 
under the British rule, of the sums which we have taken from it in taxes, and 


of the amount which we have returned to it in the protection of property and 
person and the other charges of Civil Government, "! 


The Gazetteer was thus intended to give a complete picture 
of the district to men who were entire strangers to India and 
its people but who as members_of the ruling race carried on 
their shoulders the responsibilityof conducting its adiminis- 
tration. 


The Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency had 27 Volumes, 
some split up into two or three parts, making a tota) of 35 books 
including the General Index which was published in 1904. 
Some of the volumes were of a general nature and were not 
confined to the limits of a particular district. For example, 
Volume I dealt with History and was split up into two parts, 
one dealing with Gujarat and the other with Konkan, Deccan 
and Southern Maratha country ; Volume IX was devoted to 
the population of Gujarat and contained two parts, one describ- 
ing Hindus and the other Musalmans and Parsis; but there 
was no corresponding volume devoted to the population of 
Maharashtra or Karnatak; Volume XXV gave an account of 
the Botany of the area covered in the whole Presidency. The 
remaining volumes dealt with various districts of the Presidency 
and with what were then known as Native States attached to 
the Bombay Presidency. Some of the District Volumes had 
two or three parts, for example, those of Thana, Kanara, 
Poona and Bombay. On the other hand, there was only one 
combined volume for some districts as for example, Surat and 
Broach, and Kaira and Panch Mahals. 


The scheme of the contents was more or less the same for 
all the District Volumes though the accounts of particular 
items varied considerably from district to district. Informa- 
tion was collected from Government offices and, in respect of 


et of the Bombay Presidency, Vol, 1, Part I (History of Gujarat), 
p. vit. 
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social and religious practices, from responsible citizens. 
‘minent scholars, experts and administrators contributed 
articles on special subject. 


This Gazetteer compiled over many decades ago had lon 
become scarce and entirely out of print. It seataikes 
authentic and useful information on several aspects of life in 
a district and was considered to be of great value to the 
administrator, the scholar and the general reader. There was 
a general desire that there should be a new and revised edition 
of this monumental work. The then Government of Bombay, 
therefore, decided that the old Gazetteer should be revised 
and republished, and entrusted the work of revision to an 
Editorial Board specially created for that purpose in 1949. 
This volume has been prepared under the guidance of that 
K:ditorial Board by the Gazetteers Department, Government 
of Maharashtra. In view of the Reorganisation of States in 
1956 and the coming into existence of the State of Maharashtra 
in 1960, areas for which no District Gazetteers had previously 
been compiled are taken_up and new Distrtict Gazetteers are 
being compiled in accordance with the common pattern. 


In the nature of things, after a lapse of over many decades 
after their publication, most of the statistical information 
contained in the old Gazetteer had become entirely out of 
date and had to be dropped altogether. In this edition an 
attempt has been made to give an idea of the latest develop- 
ments whether in regard to the administrative structure or 
the economic set-up or in regard to social, religious and cultural 
trends, There are portions in the old Gazetteers bearing on 
archaeology and history which have the impress of profound 
scholarship and learning and their worth has not diminished 
by the mere passage of time. Even in their cases, however. 
some restatement is occasionally necessary in view of later 
investigations and new se hnealigical discoveries by scholars, 
and an attempt has been made to incorporate in this edition, 
the results of such subsequent research. The revision of old 
volumes has, in fact, meant an entire rewriting of most of the 
chapters and sections. In doing so, statistical and other 
information is collected from the relevant Departments of 
Government, and articles on certain specialised subjects are 
obtained from competent scholars. Every effort has been 
made to bring the information as up-do-date as_ possible. 
However, in a work like the Gazetteer where information.on 
a large variety of subjects is included, some time-lag between 
the collection of information and the publication is inevitable. 


In this dynamic world, circumstances and facts of life 
change, and so do national requirements and social values, 
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Such significant changes have taken place in India as in other 
countries during the last half a century, and more so after 
the advent of Independence in 1947. The general scheme and 
contents of this revised series of the Gazetteers have been 
adapted to the needs of altered conditions. There is inevit- 
ably some shift in emphasis in the presentation and interpre- 
tation of certain phenomena. For example, the weighted 
importance given to caste and community in the old Gazetteer 
cannot obviously accord with the ideological concepts of a 
secular democracy, though much of that data may have 
considerable interest from the functional, sociological or 
cultural point of view. What is necessary is a change in 
perspective in presenting that account so that it could be 
viewed against the background of a broad nationalism and the 
synthesis of a larger social life. It is also necessary to abridge 
and even to eliminate, elaborate details about customs and 
practices which no longer obtain on any extensive scale or 
which are too insignificant to need any elaboration. In the 
revised Gazetteer, therefore; only a general outline of the 
ractices and. customs of the main sections of the population 
as been given. 


An important addition to the District Volume in this 
edition is the Directory of Villages and Towns given at the 
end which contains, in a tabulated form, useful information 
about every village and town in the district. The district 
map given in this edition is also fairly large and up-to-date. 


The revised Gazetteers are published in two series: 


1. The General Series: This comprises volumes on subjects 
which can best be treated for the State as a whole and not 
for the smaller area of a district. As at present planned, they 
will deal with Physical Features, Fauna, People and Their 
Culture, History, Language and Literature, Botany and Public 
Administration. 


2. The District Series: This contains one volume for every 
district of the Maharashtra State. The information given in 
all the volumes will follow the same pattern, and the table of 
contents will more or less be the same for al] the districts. 

Diacritical marks to explain the pronunciation of names of 

laces and of words in Indian languages have been used only 
in three chapters, namely, Chapter 2—History, Chapter 3— 
People and Chapter 19—Places and also in the Directory of 
Villages and Towns. In other chapters the current spellings 
have been retained. A key to the diacritical marks used is 
given at page 709. 

Bomaay : P, Setru Mapsava Rao, 

August 1968. Executive Editor and Secretary. 


AMRAVATI 


CHAPTER 1— GENERAL* 


Amravati District LIES) BETWEEN 20° 32’ anp 21° 46’ NoRTH 
LATITUDE AND 76° 37’ anp 78° 27’ EasT LonciTuDE. It occupies 
an area of 12,149.7 square kilometres and has a_ population of 
1,232,780, with 13 towns and 1,968 villages including 359 which 
are uninhabited according to the census of 1961, This district 
in the Nagpur Division is situated right in the centre of the 
northern border of the Maharashtra State. It is bounded on 
the north by Madhya Pradesh, for the greater part by Betul 
district, Nimar and Chhindwada on the north-west and north- 
east having a lesser extent of common boundaries with the 
district. It is bounded on the east by the Nagpur and Wardha 
districts and on the south and south-west by the districts of 
Yeotmal, Akola and Buldhana... The name of the district is 
taken from that of the headquarters’-town and is said to have 
been derived from the temple of Ambadevi situated there. The 
name Amravati meaning the abode of Immortals may also be 
tracéd from its association with Lord Krishna. The details of 
total area, cultivated area, the density of population and towns 
and villages are given in table No. 1. 


*The section on geography (pp. [-~I1) ia contributed by Prof. K. Ramamurthy, 
Department of Geography, University of Poona. 
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AMRAVATI DISTRICT 3 


The district boundary runs along the Tapi on the north-west 
from point 1.6 kilometres north-west of Bhokarbardi village as 
far as the village of Kund and to some distance beyond it, and 
then deviates to the south of the river and after a general 
easterly course among the Satpuda up to the Khursi river, a 
tributary of the Tapi, follows a course close to the valley of that 
river up to point 3 km. east of the village Katkumbh. After a 
tortuous course along the Satpudas it reaches the southernmost 
slopes and thereafter has a general north-easterly course follow- 
ing in the beginning the southernmost crests and then close to 
the base of the hills. The river Wardha forms the entire eastern 
boundary of the district. The boundary on the south is mostly 
one of administrative convenience except for the western part 
where it runs along the course of the Purna river. The boundary 
on the west also is mostly administrative except for an east-to- 
west stretch along the foot of the Satpudas, 


The Gawilgad hills, a part of the Satpudas, so named from 
the fortress situated on one of the southern spurs, begin near 
the confluence of the rivers Purna and Tapi in the Nimar dis- 
trict of Madhya Pradesh and_pass through the Melghat tahsil 
of Amravati district to Betul district. of Madhya Pradesh, In 
the Melghat the crests of the range attain an average elevation 
of 1,000 metres, the highest point being Vairat at a_height of 
1,177.75 metres above sea level, the Chikhaldara and the Gawilgad 

lateaus being only slightly lower. The foot hills bordering the 

api have a mean height of 500 metres. The hills are composed 
of the Deccan trap except that in the south-easterly section 
along the scarp north and north-east of Achalpur a line of fault 
has been responsible for exposing the sedimentary beds from 

eneath the Descat trap, the northern being the upthrow — side 
of the fault. Sandstone outcrops are found behind Bairam 
Ghat village. The Kashi Talav has) been built out of sandstone. 


The only other range is a low line of trap hills, lateritised to 
some extent, rising in the vicinity of Amravati town and 
extending eastwards for some distance beyond Chandur Railway 
with a general average height of 50 to 100 metres above the 
surrounding country, or about 500 metres above sea level, 
Spurs from these hills extend northwards for some distance, and 
the barrenness of the land around them is in sharp contrast with 
the general fertility. 


With the above exceptions the district is an undulating plain 
of black soil of a fertile type, its richest tracts being perhaps in 
the neighbourhood of the Wardha and the Purna rivers. It is 
watered by a number of streams which rise in the Satpudas in 
the north, 


The Purna, the largest of them nises near Bhainsdehi in Betul 
district of Madhya Pradesh at a height of just over 760 metres 
in the Satpudas and after flowing for some 50 kilometres in a 
gencral southerly and south-easterly direction through the hills 
enters the district emerging into the plains, as the district 
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boundary here lies along the base of the hills. Tt traverses across 
the plains of the district in a south-westerly direction dividing 
it into two halves, first through the Achalpur tahsil and then 
along the boundary between the Amravati and = Daryapur 
tahsils. Then it turns due westwards forming the boundary of 
the district and continucs further to join the Tapi in Nimar 
district. On the banks of the Purna are found a string of 
villages beginning from Vishroli near the foot of the Satpudas 
and at close intervals of less than 3 kilometres lower down from 
Deurwada, situated near the confluence with the Arna. The 
chief among them are Assegaon, Thugaon and Kholapur. 


The only important left bank ai aes Bec the Purna is the 
Pedhi. It rises in the low hills near Rithpur and receives a 
number of small affluents both from the east and the west, the 
chief on the west being the Naghira river. The Pedhi flows in 
a general south-easterly course passing by Walgaon and Bhat- 
kuli, After crossing the district boundary it turns and flows 
westwards and north-westwards to join the Purna at the point 
where the latter makes a very short sojourn outside the 
Amravati district into Akola. 


The first of the principal right bank affluents of the Purna is 
the Arna which emerges from the Satpuda hills in Betul district 
and flows in a south and south-easterly direction passing by 
Sirasgaon to join the Purna just below Deurwada. 


The next affluent is a small river known as the Bodi_ river, 
which after passing by Talegaon joins, the Purna at Rajna, 


With its affluents, the Pili or Bahramkasand on which is 
situated the village of Karasgaon, the Bichan river passing 
through Paratwada, the Sapan jriver passing through Achalpur, 
the Chandrabhaga river is a very important tributary flowing 
in a general south-westerly direction past Wasni, Khallar and 
Daryapur to join the Purna about a kilometre and a half below 
Dhamodi. The river rises just below the Vairat plateau and 
after recciving a number of small streams draining the southern 
slopes of the Chikhaldara plateau and the slopes of the Gawilgad 
plateau, flows in an easterly direction in a valley which forms a 
cultivated tract of about 2 kilometres in width breaking the 
continuity of the forested areas on either side. About 2'4 km. 
south-west of Dhamangaon it turns southwards. The_ principal 
right bank affluent of the Chandrabhaga is the Bhuleshwari 
river which itself receives the Gangadari river, another Satpuda 
stream. The Bhuleshwari passes by Shindi Buzrug and Kokarda 
and meets the Chandrabhaga near Daryapur east of Babli. 


The westernmost tributary of the Purna of some importance 
within the district is the Shahanur river with its affluent, the 
Bordi. The Shahanur river rises in the Gawilgad hills near 
Jhira ghat and after a fairly long and winding course first  east- 
wards and then south-eastwards enters the plains near Malkapur 
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and flows southwards passing by Anjangaon and turns south- 
westwards at Umri and continues in this direction to join the 
Purna beyond the border of the district. 


Though the river Bordi flows for a major part of its course 
outside the district, it is joined by the combined waters of the 
Chansuri river and the Gaimuk which have their plain courses 
within the district. 


The Wardha river rises to the east of Multai in Madhya 
Pradesh and has a Jong and tortuous course along the Satpuda 
hills. It forms the eastern boundary of the district and receives 
a number of short tributaries on its right flowing within the 
district. The Sakti river rises in Shendari reserved forest area 
in the Satpudas, and passing by Jarud and flowing southwards 
joins the Wardha. The Dhawagiri river rises in the Dabka 
reserved forest area and flows past Benoda and Loni before 
joining the Wardha. 


The Pak Nala rises in the same Dabka forest area and 
receives, besides the Satpuda affluents, the drainage of the 
northern slopes of Lakhara hills;-a detached mass south of the 
Satpudas. Hiwarkhed is situated on the banks of this river. 
The Pak Nala Project on this river provides irrigation facilities 
to the area on the northern side of the Mborshi-Warud road. 
The Kobi drains the southern slopes of the Lakhara hills into 
the Wardha. 


The Maru river rises south of Amer in Betul district and 
after a winding course in the Satpudas enters the district and 
flows in a general south-easterly course to join the Wardha, 
where the latter makes an abrupt right angular turn to continue 
the course of the Maru. 


The Narha river is a much smaller but important tributary 
of the Wardha. Morshi, the tahsil headquarters, is situated on 
its western bank. 


The westernmost tributary of some — size flowing from the 
Satpudas is the Chargar river having its source just east of the 
Wardha-Purna watershed, and flows past Ghat Larki, Khed, 
and Udkhed with a general south-easterly direction parallel to 
the water divide and joins the Wardha at Bhambor, The river 
Chargar receives the Kasi river, a smaller stream flowing some- 
what parallel to it on its western side from the north, and also 
the combined waters of the Dhaula, the Lendi and the Bharan- 
takia from the Ner hills in the south-west. Ner Pingalai village 
is situated between the Lendi and the Bharantakia. 


There are several small streams flowing eastwards from the 
Wardha-Purna water divide into the Wardha river. Among 
them is the river Ner Pingalai on which are located Talegaon, 
Thakur and Tivsa. The Bor river passing by Kurha and Idarba 
river passing by Temburni, Virul and Anjansinghi river join together 
and flow into the Wardha. The Kolad-Dhangar river flowing 
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roughly parallel to the Wardha on its western side passes by 
Mangrul and joins it at Borgaon in the south-east corner of the 
district. The Chandrabhaga river (this should not be confused 
with the much larger one of the same name flowing by Darya- 
pur) flows by Dattapur in an easterly direction and then turns 
southwards to join the Wardha outside the district. The last of 
the tributaries of the Wardha in the district is the Bemla which 
has only its middle course in the extreme southern part of the 
district, but is important as receiving a number of atfluents 
flowing from the north, such as the Kholad and the Chandra- 
bhaga (the third one in the district with the same name) flowing 
by Chandur Railway and the Kalamali. 


The water divide between the Purna and the Wardha system 
of rivers (in fact this is the water divide between the Tapi flow- 
ing into the Arabian Sea and the Godavari flowing into the Bay 
of Bengal as the former two are only tributaries of the _ latter) 
begins in the district at the foot hills of the Satpudas and runs 
as a low divide of a little more than 360 metres in elevation in 
a general south-easterly direction with peaks on it rising to 
404 metres east of Pohenkheda-and to 435 metres in Ner hills. 
From the Ner hills it turns.and runs, in a south-westerly direc- 
tion somewhat parallel to the Morshi-Amravati road with peak 
heights of 387 metres and 392 metres, and in the hills east of 
Amravati with peaks over 460 metres. The water divide 
continues in the south-westerly direction with a_ lower height 
(350 metres at Loni) and passes outside the district. By com- 
paring the levels of the heds of the Purna and the Wardha it is 
scen that the maximum relative relief is not generally more 
than 100 metres, indicative. of post-mature stage of dissection. 
It may be mentioned here that the initial south-easterly course 
of the divide changing into a south-westerly trend is also reflect- 


ed in the courses of the several tributaries of the Purna system 
within the district. 


As the highest hills of the Melghat are in its southern part 
the water divide between the south flowing tributaries of the 
Purna and the north flowing tributaries of the Tapi lies 
towards the southern part of the Melghat hills, so that 
the greater part of Melghat is drained northwards and _ north. 
eastwards towards the Tapi river. ‘The more important among 
them are the Khursi, the Khandu, the Sipna, the Garga, the 
Dewal and the Dhulghat. The Khursi river takes its source on 
the eastern slopes of Katkumbh plateau and after a_ brief 
sojourn into the Betul district re-enters the district and flows 
in a north-westerly direction flowing close to the district 
boundary for some distance and then follows it for a while till 
it leaves it to flow northwards to join the Tapi. The Khandu 
rising near Khamla in Betul district enters the district to flow 
west of the Katkumbh plateau and has a fairly long and wind- 
ing course in a general north-westerly direction cutting its bed 
deeply through the several ranges of hills, before joining the 
Tapi just outside the district. The Khapra has its source just 
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outside the district on the northern slopes of the Antarmal 
plateau of Betul district and has a similar winding course 
through the hills to join the Tapi outside the district. The 
Sipna rises very close to the source of the Khapra and has % 
similar long winding but westerly course towards the Tapi. 
But unlike the aforesaid rivers the Sipna has several flat stretches 
of land adjoining its middle and lower courses useful for the 
purposes of cultivation supporting such villages as Harisa), 
Chakarda and Duni. The Garga rises on the northern slopes of 
the Gawilgad ridge west of the Vairat plateau and is joined by 
the Kutumbi at Koha and has a general westerly and north- 
westerly course passing by Kalamkhar and Dhulghat to join the 
Tapi. This river is even more important than the Sipna, for 
the lower valley below Garga Malur is an extensive level area, 
richly cultivated, forming the Dharni plain which reaches up to 
Sipna on the north at Diwa. The Dewal and Dhulghat rivers 
are two smaller streams which have their suurces in the 
Gawilgad ridge farther to the west of the others and have their 
lower plain courses near the Tapi. 


The district of Amravati_may be broadly divided into two 
geographical divisions, the» Melghat hilly area, a highly forested 
area of the Satpudas and the plains area or the Payinghat 
below it traversed by a number of streams flowing southwards 
from the Satpuda mountains mentioned above, 


The first division comprises practically the whole of the 
Melghat tahsil covering an area of about 4,000 km’, Of this 
77 per cent is under tropical deciduous forests. This division 
may be further sub-divided into the following sub-regions: — 
(1) Gawilgad ridge, (2) the southern forest zone, (3) the northern 
forest zone, (+) upper Chandrabhaga valley, (5) the plains of 
Dharni and Bairagarh, and (6) the Katkumbh plateau. 


The main ridge of the Gawilgad hills runs in an easterly and 
north-easterly direction through the southern part of the Mel- 
ghat tahsil. It enters the district just west of Wan railway 
station with the heights of peaks about 750 metres increasing 
to over 820 metres south of Golai. About one kilometre north- 
west of Jhira on the Akot-Koha route it attains an elevation of 
1,101 metres. From here it extends as a flat-topped ridge for 
about four kilometres and after a slight lowering at the pass, 
the main ridge continues north of the Shahanur river in a 
north-easterly direction with summit levels of 1,100 metres 
widening into the Vairat and Chikhaldara plateaus. Then it 
continues north of Chikhaldara plateau in a north-westerly direc- 
tion passing through Nanagiri to Kukru (1,134 metres) in Betul 
district beyond the border. The highest summit on the ridge is 
Vairat (1,177.75 metres) sanctified by the temple of Vairateshwar. 
The flat plateau is able to sustain cultivation and the village of 


“Besides personal observations, the material for this section is drawn from a very 
detailed account of Melghat by Dr. S. S. Padhye, published in Bombay Geographical 
Magazine, Vols. VIII-IX, 1961, pp. 37—49. 
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Vairat. Eight miles to the east is the Chikhaldara plateau 
16 km? in area and with a population of 1,338 persons (1961) 
constituting the town of Melghat. This was one of the two hill 
stations in the former Central Provinces, the other being 
Panchmarhi. After the merger of the Vidarbha region with 
Maharashtra, Chikhaldara has been developed as a holiday camp 
by .the State Government. Chikhaldara consists of a smaller 
upper plateau in the west, and a Jarger lower plateau in the 
cast, The upper platcau is always green with plenty of tree 
growth but the lower plateau is relatively bare. 


Some three kilometres south of Chikhaldara plateau lies the 
Gawilgad fort on another plateau covering an extent of about 
one km.’ now in ruins. The inside of the fort area has a plenty of 
grass growth which is cut by the Gawali folk of the adjoining 
villages for hay. The fort area is surrounded on all the sides 
except the north by precipitous slopes. On the north it is 
connected by a narrow ridge like feature with the Chikhaldara 
plateau. Besides Vairat and Chikhaldara, on the plateau of the 
Gawilgad ridge are some smaller villages such as Pastala and 
Nanagiri. A very remarkable feature of this ridge is that the 
descent from the relatively flat summit plateau is by a series of 
precipitous slopes onc below the other separated by narrow 
steps of lesser gradients, most conspicnous on the slopes of the 
plateau of Vairat, Chikhaldara and Gawilgad fort area, From 
this main ridge the land slopes very steeply but irregular] 
through several minor ridges to the Amravati plains whic 
hegins at an altitude of 450 metres. These steep slopes are 
covered with tropical deciduous forests which have a_ drier 
appearance in summer than those on the north. North of the 
main ridge there is a succession of hills and valleys in a con- 
fused pattern clothed more Juxuriantly than the southern part. 
Here the same deciduous ‘species present a greener appearance 
even in summer, being the result of lesser gradients and pro- 
bably also of the lesser degree of exposure to the sun from the 
south during a greater part of the year reducing the amount of 
loss of soi] moisture by evaporation and of the greater amount 
of rainfall. For, the average annual rainfall is usually highest 
on the main ridge of the Gawilgad which amounts to 140 cm. 
The rainfall gradually decreases towards the north and west, 
the average annual rainfall at Dharni being 99.44 cm. It 
abruptly decreases towards the south of the main ridge. A 
majority of the rivers drain northwards and north-westwards 
towards the Tapi. The villages are located near these rivers and 
their tributaries but often at some distance from them on 
elevated ground on flat-topped areas, Apart from avoiding 
floods and slopes covered with thin soils, such a position affords 
freedom from frosts and heavy dews which damage the crops 
in lower areas. Agricultural areas are found in flat strips of 
land bordering the rivers especially the Garga and the Sipna in 
their lower courses, the Dharni plain connecting the two being 
the most extensive of this type. A smaller agricultural area is 
found adjoining the Tapi further north. The permanent water 
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table in these two areas is approximately 30 feet below the 
surface. Therefore there are numerous wells supporting a 
somewhat dense population. The Katkumbh plateau is another 
agricultural area situated to the east of the northern forest tract 
at a height of 820 metres, which is close to the continuin 
part of the Gawilgad ridge in Betul district. The plateau has 
moderate undulations with abundant gently sloping land and 
hence it supports a relatively dense population. 


The second geographical division, viz., the Payinghat or the 


plain area, may be further sub-divided into the following 
sub-regions ; — 


(1) the Piedmont belt of light and medium black soils with 


abundant ground water supplies, sloping away from the 
Satpudas ; 


(2) the region of deep and fertile soils of the south-west, 
where the sub-soil water is very often saline; 


(3) the regions of light red and medium black soils of 
Chandur and eastern Amravati; and 


(4) stretches of fertile black soils adjoining the Wardha in 
southern Morshi and south-eastern Chandur tahsils. 


The zone sloping away from the Satpudas and traversed by 
innumerable sub-parallel streams flowing southwards from the 
hills, comprises the Morshi tahsil excluding the strip in the 
south-east adjoining the Wardha, the Achalpur tahsil excluding 
the southern third of it, and the northern part of Daryapur 
tahsil. Near the foot of the hills, the soils are coarse and 
reddish in colour, being derived from the debris washed from 
above, and are given over to jowar cultivation. Beyond _ this 
helt of coarse Piedmont debris slopes, the rain water which had 

ercolated through them appears closer to the surface and there 
is an abundance of ground water supplies tapped by innumer- 
able wells. Here the soils are medium in character and are 
well drained and therefore respond readily to irrigation. This 
has resulted in a remarkable development of a chain of _ large- 
sized villages and towns parallel to the base of the hills at a 
distance of about 5 to 10 kilometres, located on stream banks, 
eg., Anjangaon-Surji, Pathrot, Achalpur, Karasgaon, Brahman- 
wada Thadi, Morshi, Jarud and arud. Oranges, plantains, 
chillis and grapes are the favourite crops of this belt. In the 
Morshi tahsil in the eastern section of this sub-region orange 
cultivation is highly developed and the consequent economic 
prosperity based on this intensive type of garden cultivation is 
reflected in the large size of the villages and towns in this 
tahsil, Grapes, plantains and betel vines are the subsidiar 
garden crops. Near the western border of the Morshi tahsil west 
of Kolwihir this belt is interrupted by the Wardha-Purna water 
divide where canals are to be seen. To the west of the divide 
orange groves begin again in Sirasgaon Band, which is close to 
the town of Chandur Bazar. As the conditions are somewhat 
similar, orange cultivation has been newly introduced in the 
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western section also, Young orange groves can be seen round 
Achalpur town. Further west from Wadgaon to Pathrot chillis 
are widespread. In this western section double crops are usually 
raised based on well irrigation. Besides chillis, there is mixed 
cropping of jowar with black-gram or green-gram, or sometimes 
chillis are mixed with cambodia cotton, 6 lines of chillis with 
one line of cotton being a common type of mixture. Dhurras—. 
bounding strips of land between adjacent fields—are very much 
narrowed as the land is highly valuable. In this sub-region the 
date (shindi) trees abound as natura) vegetation especially on 
nala banks in response to good sub-soil water-supply. In fact 
the southern limit of this sub-region of plentiful sub-soil water 
can be readily located on the ground from the distribution of 
the date tree. Mango trees are also quite common here. 


As we proceed farther away from the Satpudas, the depth of 
the black soil increases but wells become scarce partly due to 
the lowering of the water table and partly to prevalence of 
salinity in the sub-soil water. Consequently the ubiquitous date 
tree of the north practically disappears in this sub-region; the 
mango trees also become,fewer, confined to areas where the 
sub-soil water is not salty. The southern half of the Daryapur 
tahsil, western Amravati and southern third of Achalpur tahsil 
are included in this sub-region.. Though the subsoil water is 
saline, the surface soils aré exceedingly fertile and there are 
abundant crops of cotton, jowar and wheat throughout this 
area. Here jowar is grown even on the steeply inclining 
riverine slopes except where the top soils have been badly 
denuded by the gullying action of rain waters. On account of 
the high retentivity of moisture in these deep black soils, cotton 
plant remains green longer than usual and yields a superior 
fibre. This sub-region as a whole is not suitable for irrigation 
from wells as the fields on which well water is spread become 
saline and Jose in fertility, This fact does not preclude the 
feasibility of canal irrigation from rivers having their sources 
outside this zone, which as a matter of fact, is being developed. 


There are indeed some places such as Shingnapur and Nanded 
Buzrug where the sub-soil water is found to be free from 
salinity. It has been found out that by joining such spots free 
from salinity, others on these lines are also free of salinity 
which leads one to the conclusion that such salt-free strips are 
the result of the draining-off action by the waters of the former 
courses of rivers, which are not identifiable as such at present 
on the ground. This interesting hypothesis’, when it is fully 
established by detailed field surveys, will lead to a detailed 
mapping of such old drainage courses, which will enable the 
authorities to give guidance to the agriculturists in their 
attempt to locate spots of sweet ground water for digging wells 
for irrigation. 


*From information supplied by Shri §. A. Joshi, Agricultural Development 
Officer, Amravati Zilla Parishad. 
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The villages in this sub-region though not so large as in the CHAPTER 1. 


a aot 
first sub-region are more numerous and more closely spaced, but General. 
again mostly confined to the banks of streams, sited on the — asprcrs or 
outer side of their bends. It may be noted that these bends REGIONAL 


similating the meanders of mature streams are not the result aie 
of their own making, but the consequence of the previously Deep Black Soi] 
existing flatness of the terrain. Region. 
This sub-region comprises the eastern part of Amravati tahsil Tene Nel and 
and a large part of Chandur tahsil. There are residual hills of Medium Black 
varying heights forming the water divides between the Purna Soil of the East. 
and Wardha rivers and their tributary streams. The soils range 

from light red of the interfluves to the medium black of the 

valleys. The larger villages are located along the line corres- 

ponding to the east edge of the detached interfluves in the 

centres of the valley depressions opening between them to the 

east, where there is maximum possibility of ground water 

supplies, e.g., Rajurvara, ‘ivsa, Mojhri, Kurha, Warha and 

Virul. Further to the east towards the Wardha river villages 

are fewer and smaller in size. Though garden cultivation is 

carried on in favoured spots, the light soils of this region are 

suitable only to such crops-as bajri_and groundnut, 


There are stretches of “fertile black» soils in south-eastern Black Soil 


Morshi and southern Chandur tabsils, The south-eastern part of Aeris 
Morshi tahsil consists of deep fertile black soils on the banks of Wardha. 


the Wardha river. Here small villages are located on the banks 
of tributary streams, fairly closely spaced, at intervals of 
3 kilometres or less. The immediate banks of the Wardha river 
badly cut up by gullying action are-usually avoided. 


The other region of fertile black soils is found approximately 
to the south of the railway line running eastwards from 
Chandur, for this line itself follows the southern edge of the 
eastward age groups of hills from Chandur. In this south- 
eastern region of the district there is intensive cultivation of 
cotton. The date trees on the nala banks and patches of inten- 
sive garden cultivation reflect the good conditions of  sub-soil 
water. Very often the nala banks are forested chiefly by the 
date trees and in spite of their good soils had been neglected in 
favour of the easy open lands available for cultivation  else- 
where. The land is generally low-lying under 300 metres 
above sea level. Many of the principal villages have ruined 
mud forts (gadhis) which were constructed in the past to afford 
protection against the ravages of Pendharis. 


The most common type of natural vegetation in the deep SoME GENFRAL 
black soil region of the Amravati plains is the babul, which is HPAIUSES 
able to survive on all the uncultivated patches of land, on the 
roadside as well as on dhurras. It has been the customary 
practice in this part of Vidarbha to keep compulsory vacant 
strips of land 8 feet or 2.4 metres in width between adjacent 
fields, called dhurras, which can be used as common grazing 
ground and also for fuel-yielding trees. 
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The sequence of geological formations exposed in the district 
is tabulated below:— 
Formation Age 
Cotton soil, Kankar, etc. .. sie .» Recent and sub-recent. 
Purna alluvium ah 
: Pliestocene. 
Laterite ease 


Deccan traps with inter-trappean sediments Lower Eocene to upper cretaceous- 


Lameta beds ws éé ae .. Turonian, 
Gondwana (Kamthi) a a .. Permian, 
Metamorphics ee ne aie .. Archaeans, 


Apart from the extensive spread of Purna alluvium, much of 
the district is occupied by Deccan lava flows, though Lameta, 
Gondwana and other metamorphic rocks occur as minor 
inliers in the northern part of the district. 


The oldest formations comprising unclassified metamorphics 
are exposed on the southern margin of Gondwana sandstones, 
forming the southern scarp of Gawilgad hills north north-east 
of Achalpur, apparently brought up due to faulting. 


Gondwana rocks crop out as small isolated inliers within the 
Deccan traps along the northern border of the district. A 
fault trending east, north-east, west, south-west with a down- 
throw to the south is noticed. to the north and north-east of 
Achalpur. Along the upthrow side of this fault and along the 
base of the hills, sedimentary beds crop out from beneath the 
traps. 


The Gondwana rocks are mainly fine to medium grained 
feldspathic sandstones, some) of; which lithologically simulate 
the typical coal-bearing Barakar sandstones. These beds of 
white clay varying in thickness from 1.5 to 3 metres extending 
for about. 450 metres are noticed interbedded with sandstones 
near Balkher. Several small pockets of clay are also present in 
them west of Pandhri between Khakarsima Pir and Bairam 
Ghat. In the upper horizons the sequence passes into conglo- 
merates containing red jasper pebbles. This sequence is 
apparently conformably overlain by Lameta beds. 


The sediments resting apparently conformably on _ the 
Gondwanas and underlaying the Deccan traps may be regarded 
as equivalent to the Lametas. They comprise thick purple clays 
followed by purple grey limestones, containing fossil fragments 
of Mollusca. The outcrops are noticed associated with 
Gondwanas only. 


Much of the area is occupied by Deccan lava flow of basaltic 
composition. They generally form flat-topped hills and display 
step-like terraces; terrated topography being due to variation in 


*The section on Geology has been contributed by Shri A. M. Kulkarni, Assistant 
Geologist of the Geological Survey of India. 
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hardness of different units of the flows. These deccan traps are 
emplaced through long narrow fissures or cracks in the earth’s 
crust and are of the nature of fissure eruptions. They are 
horizontally disposed with a very gentle tilt to the west, north- 
west up to about 2 degrees. 


Two varieties are generally noticed, the hard compact grey to 
dark grey and the vesicular. The latter forming the top of the 
flow with numerous zeolitic and calcitic infillings. The flows 
may be separated by thin volcanic ash or scoriae or a clayey 
bed popularly known as red bole bed as seen on Gawilgad hills. 
The tmelag between two successive flows is also demarcated 
at places by laccustrine sediments known as Intertrappean beds 
as seen along the Purna river bed. On the Gawilgad range of 
hills the Deccan traps are composed of hard basalts showing 
excellent system of columnar joints. 


Laterites generally cap the Deccan trap plateaux and are 
noticed south of Rithpur, about 6 km. north of Amravati, 
around Chikhaldara and at a few other places. It is a weathering 
product of Deccan basalts under the tropical conditions and is 
a porous, pitted, clay-like rock exhibiting various shades of red 
and brown colours. It is’ often pisolitic, the pisolites having a 
concentric structure and being cemented together by ferruginous 
matrix. 


Alluvium with Kankar and associated with — sub-recent 
calcarious conglomerate under-lying the black cotton soil cover 
extensive areas in the district, the conglomerate being more 
persistent along the river courses. Dazzling white, _ finely 
laminated sandy deposits extending to a thickness of abour one 
metre is noted in the alluvial banks of the Purna river near 
Paruth. Much of this Purna alluvium produces afflorescence of 
salts, of soda chiefly and the wells sunk in the vicinity yield 
brackish water. 


This extensive accumulation of the alluvium in the Purna 
valley is homotaxial with Narmada and Tapi valley alluvium and 
are considered to have formed in the Pliestocene period. 


Decomposition of Deccan traps has given rise to either deep 
brown to rich red or black cotton soil (regur) and is widespread 
in the district, The regur is rich in plant nutrients such as lime, 
magnesia and: low in nitrogen and phosphorus. It is generally 
porous and swells considerably on addition of water and dries 
up with distinct tracks on loosing the moisture. 


Being hard, compact, durable and wear-resisting, the fine 
grained basaltic rocks are extensively used as building stones. 
At places the Gondwana sandstones, clays and laterite are also 
used as building material. Zeolites occurring in the traps may 
find use in water-softening process. A few translucent varieties 
of amorphous and crystalline silica, viz., chalcedony, agate, etc., 
may serve as raw material for lapidary industry. Sandstones 
suitable for fine carving may be obtained from Kamthi division 
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of lower Gondwanas near Achalpur. White clays associated with 
sandstones are locally used for white-washing village huts. 


Deccan traps and the overlying alluvium cover extensive areas 
in the district and the ground water conditions depend on the 
porosity and permeability in the traps. It is generally found that 
the flowlines, the porous decomposed upper portions of the flows 
and the system of joints in them are responsible for the percola- 
tion of the sub-surface water in the region. The Intertrappean 
beds which are highly porous are the places very thick along the 
river bed and allow water to pass freely. This has given rise to 
springs and seepages which may be seen at intervals in the bed 
of the Purna river. 

The perennial source of water in the district is the Purna and 
Maru rivers with large catchment areas in precipitous country 
with high rainfall and impervious bed rock. 


The climate of this district is characterised by a hot summer 
and gencral dryness throughout the year except during the 
south-west monsoon season. The year may be divided into four 
periods. The winter from. December to February, the summer 
from March to May, the? south-west*monsoon season from June 


to September and the post-monsoon period from the October to 
November. 


Records of rainfall in the district are available for 13 stations 
for period ranging from 68 to 95 years. The details of the 
rainfall at these stations and for the district as a whole are given 
in tables 2 and 3. The average annual rainfall in the district 
is 877.4 mm. (34.54”) in the plains, The rainfall at Chikhaldara 
which is a hill-station is about twice as much as in the plains. 
The rainfall generally increases from the south-west towards the 
north-east of the district, Daryapur) near the south-west border 
of the district getting 767-8 mm.* (30.23”) and Barur near the 
north-eastern border getting 1,007-2 mm. (39.66’). The rainfall 
during June to September constitutes 85 per cent of the annual 
rainfall, July being the rainiest month, The variation in the 
rainfall from year to ycar in the district is large. During the 
fifty-year period from 1901 to 1950, the highest annual rainfall 
which amounted to 165 per cent of the normal was recorded in 
1944, while the lowest which was only 44 per cent of the normal 
occurred in 1920. In the same 50-year period, the rainfall was 
less than 80 per cent of the normal in 11 years.« Rainfall less 
than 80 per cent of the normal in the two consecutive years has 
occurred on four occasions. In the case of individual stations 


even three successive years of such low rainfall have occurred 
once each at Kholapur and Achalpur, 


It will be seen from table 3 that the annual rainfall in the 
district was between 600 and 1,100 mm. (23.62” and 43.31”) in 
40 years out of fifty. 


On an average the number of rainy days (days with rain of 
2.5 mm.—Il0 cents—or more) in the plains of the district is 49 
in a year. At Chikhaldara there are 77 rainy days ina year, 


TABLE No, 2 
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CHAPTER I. TABLE 
NorMALS AND EXTREMES OF 


rg 


General. 


CLIMATE: Number of 
Rainfall. Station years of January February March 
data 
() (2) (3) (4) (5) 
a 12-9 16-0 9.4 
Amravati 50¢ 
Lé 1-1 1-1 0-8 
a 11-9 15-7 7.9 
Badnera 50 
Lb 1-0 1-0 0-9 
a {1-7 18-3 81 
Morshi 504 
Lb 1-0 1-0 0-9 
[a 13-2 16-0 8-6 
Chandur Railway .. 504 
lb 0-9 11 0-9 
(a 9.9 16:8 8-1 
Kholapur 50 
te 10 1-0 0-8 
if 12:2 21-8 12:5 
Barur “y 50< 
le a 1-5 13 
= Pm 14-0 16:8 10-7 
'alegaon 
: te in 13 in 
fa 15:0 17:5 8-6 
Achalpur Cantonment 50< 
tb 12 1-0 0-8 
F a (2:7 14-7 7:4 
Daryapur 5 
i 1 10 09 0-7 
(a 13-2 12-9 8-4 
Anjangaon ., 50< 
Lb Vl 0-9 0-8 
\ a 76 7.4 3-8 
Dharni 50 
6 0-6 0-6 0-6 
a 17-5 17:5 8-1 
Chandur Bazar 50 
b 1-2 1-2 0-9 
a 12:7 15-9 8-6 
Amravati (District) 50 
b 1.0 1-1 0.9 
HILL 
(a 16:5 14-7 10-7 
Chikhaldara 504 
Lb tl 1] 10 


(a) Norma! rainfall in millimetres. 
*Based on all available 
Years given 
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No. 2 CHAPTER 1. 
RAINFALL IN AMRAVATI District Gane 
CLIMATE, 
April May June July August Rainfall. 
(6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
a4 | 132 | 1552 248-2 173-2 
07 12 8-3 13-2 99 
5-8 12:2 158-7 252-0 159-3 
0-7 1-2 8-4 13-1 98 
6-6 9.4 143-8 244-6 184-9 
0-5 11 79 13-2 10-0 
63 12:2 154-4 241-4 163-6 
0-6 1-4 8-2 12:7 9.4 
5-6 12:5 149.3 239-8 153-2 
0-5 1-3 8:4 12:5 9-0 
9-1 15:5 176-5 300-2 214-4 
0-9 1:2 8-9 15-0 11-8 
9.9 14-7 161-8 270-5 186-4 
1-0 15 8-3 13-8 10-1 
71 14-0 143-0 239-8 169-2 
0-6 1-4 8-1 13-1 9.9 
6-1 10-9 128-3 237-5 136-9 
05 0-9 71 11-9 8-4 
3-6 1-9 128-0 222-3 158-0 
0-4 1-3 75 12:0 8-8 
3-6 10-2 159-0 364-2 310-1 
0:3 1-0 7-6 16-6 15-1 
5:3 9.4 143-3 239-8 175-3 
0:6 1-2 8-2 12:7 10-4 
65 12:2 150-1 258-3 182-0 
0-6 1-2 81 13-3 10-2 
STATION 
86 20-1 214-1 ; 537-0 445-0 
1.0 2-0 10-3 21-0 19-7 


(6) Average number of rainy days (days with rain of 2-5 mm. or more). 
data up to 1959, 
in brackets. 
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Station 


(1) 


Amravati 


Badnera 


Morshi 


Chandur Railway 


Kholapur 


Barur 


Talegaon 


Achalpur Canton- 
ment, 


Daryapur 


Anjangaon 


Dharni 


Chandur Bazar .. 


Amravati ( Dis- 
trict } 


Chikhaldara 
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TABLE 


Number of 
se of | September October |November| December 
ata 


(2) (it) (12) (13) (14) 
fa | 165-1 44-2 21:3 9-1 
502 
Lb 8:8 25 1-2 0-8 
152:7 411 22:9 76 
50 
8-4 26 1-2 0-7 
f 146-8 49.3 18-8 6-9 
50 
lb 8-4 25 1 0-8 
167-6 39-9 18:3 9-7 
50 
L 85 24 | 0-7 
a | 1486 39-9 22:3 9-7 
50 
b 81 2:3 1-3 0-7 
s, {° 168-4 46-7 20:8 9-1 
b 91 26 1-0 0-8 
a | 171-2 445 18:5 8-4 
50 
b 9-0 2:8 1-2 0-7 
sof" 134-9 45:5 28-5 8-6 
b 8-2 2:4 1-2 0-8 
a | 142:0 39-1 231 9:1 
50 
b 7-4 24 1:3 0-8 
sof* 1461 46°5 28:5 BI 
b 7-7 25 1-4 0-9 
ca | 198+ 37:1 244 71 
504 
b 97 21 1-2 0-6 
{2 142-2 42:9 2441 69 
50 
84 22 | 0-8 
fa | 157-0 43+| 226 8-4 
50 
1s 8:5 2-4 1-2 0-8 
HILL 
fe 3058 76-7 46-0 12:7 
50 
(b 13-4 3-2 1-8 1-2 


(a) Normal! rainfall in millimetres. 
*Based on all available 
tYears given 
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No. 2—contd. 
Highest Lowest 
annual rain- | annual rain- Heaviest rainfall in 24 hours* 
Annual fallasper- | fall as per- 
centage centage Amount Date 
of normal of normal |(millimetres) 
and yearf {| and year f 
(15) (16) (17) - (18) (19) 
876-2 175 45 234-9 1933 September 15 
(1944) (1920) 
496 
847:8 168 36 293-9 1921 July 23 
(1944) (1920) 
49-0 
849-2 200 35 232°4 1876 September 4 
(1944) (1920) 
48:5 
850-9 169 36 2718 1927 June 18 
(1931) (1920) 
47-9 
815-7 204 35 186:7 1933 September 15 
(1931) (1920) 
46°9 
1,007:2 170 48 2360 1955 July 1 
(1944) (1920) 
55-2 
927-4 150 42 224-3 1933 September 15 
(1936) (1920) 
519 
831-7 192 45 209:0 1933 September 15 
(1944) (1918) 
48-7 
767°8 155 45 208:8 1905 July 2 
(1949) (1950) 
43-3 
787°5 175 52 233-7 1944 August 21 
(1933) (1920) 
4553 
11343 159 47 228°6 1930 July 2 
(1944) (1918) 
56°0 
832-3 203 36 160-0 1941 July 11 
(1944) (1920) 
48-9 
877°4 165 44 
(1944) (1920) 
49-3 
STATION 
1,707-9 150 42 431-0 1886 August 19 
see (1948) (1918) 


(4) Average number of rainy days (days with rain of 2-5 mm. or more). 
data up to 1959 
in brackets. 
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TABLE No. 3 


Frequency or ANNUAL RaInraty IN THE DistTRICT 
(Data 1901 to 1950) 


Range in millimetres No. of years Rangein millimetres No. of years 

(1) (2) (1) (2) 
30I—400 I 90i—1,000 3 
401--500 0 1,001—1,100 10 
501—600 3 1,10!1—1,200 2 
601—700 9 1,201—1,300 2 
701—800 4 1,301—1,400 i 
801—-900 14 1,401—1,500 t 


The heaviest rainfall in 24 hours recorded in the plains of the 
district was 293.9 mm. (11-57”) at Badnera on July 23, 1921. 
The heaviest rainfall in 24 hours at the Chikhaldara hill station was 
431.0 mm. (16.97”) on August 19, 1886. 


There is a meteorological. observatory at Amravati and the 
data of this station may be taken, as fairly representative of the 
climate of the district in general, except over the hilly region 
around Chikhaldara. There was also an observatory at Chikhal- 
dara in the past and the available records of this observatory 
have also been utilised in preparing the description of the cli- 
mate which follows. 


After October, temperature decreases progressively __ till 
December which is the coldest month. The mean daily 
maximum temperature at Amravati is 284°C (83.2°F) and the 
mean daily minimum temperature is 14.7°C  (58.4°F). At 
Chikhaldara the mean daily maximum temperature is about 22°C 
(72°F) and the mean daily minimum temperature is about 13°C 
(55°F). In the wake of western disturbances which move across 
North India in the winter months, cold waves affect the district 
at times and the night temperatures may go down to 5° or 6°C. 
Temperatures rise rapidly after February till May which is the 
hottest month of the year. In May the mean daily maximum 
temperature at Amravati is 42.1°C (107.8°F) and the mean daily 
minimum temperature is 27.2°C (80.9°F); while at Chikhaldara 
the mean daily maximum temperature is about 35°C (94°F) and 
the mean daily minimum temperature is about 23°C (73°F). 
The heat in the summer season is severe during the day, the 
nights being comparatively cooler. The afternoon heat is 
sometimes relieved by thundershowers. With the arrival of the 
south-west monsoon by about mid-June there is an appreciable 
drop in day temperature and the weather becomes pleasant. 
After the end of September when the south-west monsoon 
withdraws, the day temperatures increase slightly and there is a 
secondary maximum of temperature in October. The night 
temperature, however, decreases progressively after September. 
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The highest maximum temperature recorded at Amravati js 
46.7°C (116.1°F) on 25th May, 1954 and 2nd June, 1923. The 
lowest minimum temperature recorded is 5.0°C (41.0°F) on 9th 
February 1887. 


Except during the monsoon season when the humidity is 
high, the air is generally dry. The summer months are the 
driest, with relative humidity between 25 and 35 per cent. 


During the months, when the south-west monsoon prevails 
skies are heavily clouded to overcast. Jn the rest of the year 
clear or lightly clouded skies prevail. 


Winds are generally light to moderate with some increase in 
speed in the latter part of the summer season and in the south- 
west monsoon season, In the post-monsoon and cold seasons, 
winds are mostly easterly or north-easterly. By March  south- 
westerly and westerly winds start blowing and in the rest of the 
summer winds are mostly from directions between south-west 
and north-west. These winds continue in the south-west 
monsoon season also. 


In association with monsoon ‘depressions which originate in 
the Bay of Bengal and move westwards, the district experiences 
strong winds and widespread heavy rain. Storms and 
depressions of the postmonsoon months of October and 
November also affect. the weather in the district sometimes. 
Thunderstorms occur in all seasons. their frequency being least 
in the period from November to January. 


Tables 4, 5 and 6 give the data of temperature and humidity, 
mean wind speed and frequency of special weather phenomena, 
respectively, for Amravati district. 
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The district exhibits two distinct geographical regions, viz., 
the plain regions in the east and south-east and the hilly regions 
of the Satpuda ranges in north and north-west. The plain 
region is extensively cultivated and forests appear only in dotted, 
scattered patches. The hilly region is an extensive block of 
compact forests called Melghat and contains an abundance of 
rich teak trees. The percentage of the forest area to total area 
in the district is 30.43, and is unevenly distributed. 


These include the forests of Melghat capable of producing 
big-size teak and timber of other type. 


These include the forests in the outskirts of Melghat and 
those in the plain regions, which are capable of producing small- 
size timber poles of teak, etc. These forests also supply fire- 
wood, thorns and grass and serve as good pastures for grazing the 
cattle. 


These are artificially created forests of Babul (Acacta arabica) 
in the cultivated plain tracts and lie dotted over the area. 


These include open forests..with sparse tree growth and lie 
mostly in the plain regions. of the~district, where an intense 
demand exists for grass and grazing. 


The forests are managed under regular working plans, the 
object being the supply of large-size timber for commercial use. 
The minor forests like Babul Bans and the Ramnas and pasture 
lands are being maintained to supply the local demand for small- 
size timber, fuel, grass and_ grazing. 


The tahsilwise distribution. of the forests is as follows :— 


The area of the reserved forests is 45.5 square miles or 5.5 per 
cent of the total district area under forests and constitutes 6 
square miles of Babul Bans and 39.5 square miles of Ramnas and 
pasture lands. 


The area of the reserved forests in this tahsil is 53.5 square 
miles or 8 per cent of the total, of which 19 square 
miles is under major forests and 34.5 square miles under Ramnas 
and pastures. The forests are of dry and deciduous type con- 
taining salai and other scrubs. Suitable areas have, however, 
been planted with teak, anjan, chandan and bamboos, The 
percentage of the forest area in the tahsil is 8. 


The area of the reserved forests in Daryapur tahsil is 4 
square miles constituting 0.7 square mile of Babul Bans and 
3.7 square miles of pasture forests. The percentage of forests 
in this tahsil is 0.8 of the total. 


Morshi tahsil contains 80 square miles of reserved forests, out 
of which 33 square miles are under teak forests and 8 square 
miles are occupied by Babul Bans while the remaining 39 square 
miles are Ramnas and pastures. The percentage of forests in 
the tahsil is 12.8 of the total. 
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The area of the reserved forests is 31 square miles or 6 per 
cent of the total district area of which 5 square miles is under 
Babul Bans. The remaining 26 square miles are pastures and 
Ramnas. 


The area of the reserved forests in Melghat tahsil is 1,182 
square miles. The entire area is under systematic working and 
forms the potential forest area of the district. The percentage 
of forests in this tahsil is 81.7. 


The major forest produce is timber. The minor forest produce 
constitutes various items, such as bamboo, fuel, rosha grass, 
fodder grass, minerals, horns and hides, tendu leaves and gum. 


The most useful trees and plants found in these forests, in 
order of their importance, are given below: — 


Teak (Tectona grandis)—It is the principal species of these 
forests and yields the well-known teak timber used in buildings, 
industries, furniture making, etc. 


Tiwas (Ougenia dalbergioides)—yYields valuable hard-wood of 
great strength and toughness, It is used in the manufacture of 
carts, ploughs and shafts. 


Shisham (Dalbergia lattfelia)—The rosewood, much used in 
cabinet and furniture making. 


Bija (Plerocarpus marsupium).—Yields timber of reddish 
colour which is used for buildings, furniture making and in the 
preparation of agricultural implements. Gum of reddish colour 
oozes from this tree. 


Haldu (Adina cordifolia)—Yields timber of yellowish colour 
and is used in house-building and inthe manufacture of bobbins 
and boxes, 


Saj (Terminalia tomentosa)-~Yields hard timber which is 
mostly used in building houses and decks of trucks. Its bark 
yields tannin. 


Dhawda (Anogeissus latifolia)—Yields white hard wood used 
for cart axles, ploughs and tool handles. It yields good gum 
and an excellent quality of charcoal. 


Dhaman (Grewia  tiliaefolia)—Its timber is useful for 
agricultural implements, too] handles and shafts. 


Semal (Bombax malabaricum ; Silk cotton tree).—Its soft wood 
is used in making match-boxes and sticks and toys. The cotton 
is used for stuffing pillows and mattresses, 


Siwan (Gmelina arborea).—It is a soft wood and yields light 
timber, used in house-building and furniture, drums and toys. 


Kusum (Schleichera trijuga)—Yields hard wood used for the 
hubs of carts and for making ploughs. 
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Kalam (Stephegyne parvifolia)—Its timber is used for turnery 
and for house-building. 


Kahu (Terminaha arjuna)—lts timber is used for building and 
the bark yields tannin. 


Landia_ (Lagerstroemia parviflora)—Poles_ are used for 
temporary buildings. Jt is, however, mostly used as fuel. 


Harra (Terminalia chebula)—Its fruits yield tannin. The 
wood is used for house-building and for the making of charcoal 
of a superior quality. 


Bhormal (Hymenodictyon excelsum).—Yields soft quality of 
wood, now in demand for pencil manufacture. 


Salai (Boswellia serrata)—-These are the trees of dry area. 
Moyen (Odina nodier)—The wood is soft and not durable. 


Kekda (Garuga pinnata).—It is however used for making 
packing cases, 


Maharukh (Ailanthus excelsa).--Yields soft wood, and is used 
for slate frames, packing cases and also in the manufacture of 
match-boxes. 


Moha (Madhuca latifolia) —The flowers of the tree serve as 
human and cattle feed. The fruit yields oil, 


Tendu  (Diospyros melanaxylon)—The leaves are in demand 
in the Bidi industry. The fruits are eaten. Timber is used as 
poles and for shafts. 


Achar (Buchanania lanzan).—Its seed (Charoli) is used in 
spices, and has a great value. Timber is used for the construction 
of temporary huts only. 


Aonla (Emblica officinalis)—The fruit Aonla has medicinal 
value. The wood is used as fuel. 


Beheda (Terminalia belerica)—The Beheda fruit is used for 
medicinal purpose. The wood is used for temporary house 
construction and in the preparation of packing cases. 


Bhilawa (Semecarpus anacardium)—The marking nut tree. 
The oil of the nut has a medicinal value. The wood is of no use. 


Amba (Mangifera indica)—The mango tree, Fruit is juicy 
and is in general demand. The wood yields timber useful for 
building purposes and packing cases. 


Bor (Zizyphus jujuba)—The fruits are edible. It is a thorny 
tree. The thorns are used for preparing fences around the fields. 


Palas (Butea frondosa).—It is well-known as the “ flame of the 
forest”. It is an important host plant for lac. Its flowers are 
red and look attractive. 
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Babul (Acacia arabica)—This has mostly been planted in the 
plain tracts. It is used as fuel and in the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements. It yields a good quality charcoal and 
exudes gum of commercial value. 


Khair (Acacia catechu)—The heart-wood yields kath and 
tannin. The timber is useful for making agricultural imple- 
ments, and yields good quality fuel. 


Anjan (Hardwickia binata)—It yields a rough, hard wood 
used for buildings and agricultural] implements. The leaves are 
used as fodder. This species is also raised artificially in the 
plains. 


Jamun (Eugenia jambolana),—It yields timber used in build- 
ings. Its fruits, black berries, are eaten, Other species found 
in the forests are Apta-Bhosa (Bauhinia recemosa), Rohan 
(Soymida febrifuga), Amalatas (Cassia fistula), Bel (Aegle 
marmelos), Kumbhi (Careya arborea), Gular (Ficus species), Dahi- 
palas (Cordias), Mokha (Schrebera swietenioides), Bhirra (Chlo- 
roxylon swielenia), Hiwar (Acacia leucophloea), The wood is 
used as fuel. 

Kulu (Sterculia urens).Yields. gum of commercial value. 


Gongal (Cochlospermum gossypium).—A soft wood tree of no 
value. 


Dudhi (Wrightia tinctoria).--It is a small tree. Wood is used 
for turnery and in the manufacture of toys. 


Arang (Kydia calycina)—A fast-growing tree whose poles are 
used for temporary sheds. 


Pangra (Exythrina Indica)—A soft wood species of no value. 
It gives flowers of red colour. 


Bamboos (Dendrocalamus strictus)—It is found in the Mel- 
ghat over an extensive area. 


Katang (Bambusa arundinacea)—It is found in the Sipna 
valley of Melghat and a few isolated clumps in Chikhaldara. 


The roads in the district have invariably good avenues. The 
trees planted along the avenues are Siras (Albizzia lebbek), Neem 
(Melia azadarachta), Mango (Mangifera indica), Cork tree 
(Millingtonia hortensis), Wad (Ficus  bengalensis), Karanj 
(Pongamia glabra), and Sisoo (Dalbergia sisoo). In the black soil 
of the plains Babul has been planted along the roadsides. Rain 
tree (Pithecolobium saman) is an exotic which has been raised 
and grows readily. In the Chikhaldara plateau Cedrela toona has 
been planted along the roadsides, Most of the avenues in the 
plains are of Neem (Melia azadirachta) well established and 
pleasing to the eye. 

The important garden trees are Lemon, Oranges and Mosambis. 


Fairly extensive gardens have been raised in the Morshi tahsil. 
Banana is also grown in extensive areas in this tahsil and the 
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other tahsils of the plains. Other species are Mangoes (Mangi- 
fera indica), Phanas, Guavas, Ramphal, Sitaphal, Shewga (Moringa 
pterygosperma), Kavit (Feronia elephanium), Ritha (Sapindus 
laurtfolius), Seabanias are cultivated as shade-giving plants in the 
gardens. Castor plants are grown along the field bunds and also 
for shade in low-lying localities, 


The fibre plants are Bankapas (Hebiscus lampas), Thespestas, 
Marorphal (Helicteres isora), Arang (Kydia calycina), and Palas 
(Butea frondosa). The roots of these trees yield fibres. In case 
of Mahul (Bauhinia vahlu) tree the stem yields fibre. 


The hedge plants are--Takal (Clerodendron phlomoides) with 
its pleasant, sweet-smelling white flowers is a common hedge plant 
of the plains. Euphorbia and Jatropha carcus are commonly 
grown. Inga dulees, Dudonia and Durania are also being intro- 
duced invariably in the towns. 


The common weeds are Tarota (Cassia tora), Burrs (Achyran- 
thes aspera), Bantulsi (Flactranthus Linoifolius). These are 
invading the heavily grazed forest areas, particularly the pasture 
lands and the Babul bans,..Laniana (Lantana camera) is a pest in 
the forests of Melghat and grows thick in the under-storey and 
is detrimental to regencration of the species and grasses. It is 
also invading the forests in the plains in Amravati and Morshi 
tahsils. 


The wild climbers found in the forests are, Chilati (Caesalpima 
sepiarta), (Mimosa rubicaulis), Churni (Zizyphusrugosa), and 
Lantana (Lantana camera). These are thorny climbers and do a 
great damage to the tree crop. Banda (Loranthus longiflorus) is 
a parasite found invariably on Mahuwa and Achar. Gawar 
(Hamiltonia suaveolens), Piwal.bel_(Milletia auriculata), Palas bel 
(Butea superba), are found in the high quality forests. The stem 
of Mahul (Bauhinia vahlit) gives fibre and the leaves are used for 


plates. The sheds of Gumchi (Abrus precatorius) are used for 
medicines, 


The grasses are used for fodder, thatching and for the 
extraction of oil. 


Fodder grasses: The chief fodder grasses are Sahada 
(Ischaemum), Marvel or Hariyali pilosum (Iseilema wighti or 
Cynodan dactylon), Paunia (Ischaemum Sulcatum), Gondah 
(Anthistirta ciliata). 


Thatching grasses: Kusal (Andropogon contortus), Tikari 
(Andropogon Schoenanthus). Other grasses found are Pochatt 
(Apluda varia), Karsali (Chionachne barbata), Baru (Sarbhum 
halepense ), which are of no use. 


Exotics have been planted mostly in the civil station of 
Chikhaldara. Recently quite a few were introduced in the plains. 
These are the Rain tree, Eucalyptus, Hybrid and Camaldulensis. 
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The exotics growing at Chikhaldara are Cupressus tarulosa, Cash- 
meriana, Pinus longifolia, Grevillea robusta, Eucalyptus, Pant- 
culata and Hybrid. 


Ornamental and show plants have been planted at suitable 
places all over the district and the following are thriving well: 
Gulmohar, cossias peltophorum, Spathodias and Kigelia. 


The physical features of the district are distinguished into two 
marked tracts. In the east and south are the intensively culti- 
vated plain tracts, with scattered blocks of forests. The portion 
in the north and north-west, called Melghat, comprises the hilly 
terrain of the Gawilgad ranges of the Satpudas. The plain tracts 
contain open type of forest, as a result of the biotic influences. 
The hilly region is a well-preserved compact block of forest. The 
existence of the fauna has a direct relation with the condition of 
the vegetation and the biotic influences. The plain tract is thus 
poor in fauna, while the well-preserved forest of the hilly region 
is richly stocked with different kinds of wild animals. 


The Black Monkey (Semnopithecus entellus ; M. Vanar) is met 
with in all parts of the district. In-the plain tract, it is found in 
large numbers. Herds of over 50 are not an uncommon sight. 
It causes a considerable damage to the crop in the fields and the 
gardens. There are instances, when grown up males have attacked 
the villagers, when attempted to scare away from the fields or 
gardens. 


The Red Monkey (Macacus rhesus; M. Makad): It is not 
so common as the Langur and confines to the Sirasban valley 
roundabout Chikhaldara. 


They confine to the tracts of the forests in the plains. Calves 
let loose take resort to nearby forests and become wild. They 
thrive in large numbers. Herds of 50 to 100 are found in the 
Chirodi reserved forests particularly, and other isolated blocks of 
the Chandur tahsil. They cause serious damage to the crops. 
Contracts for the capture of these animals are given to eradicate 
the menace but the efforts have met with no success and the 
menace continues. 


The Tiger (Felis tigris; M. Vagh): It is essentially a forest 
animal. When his natural food like pigs, and deer, etc., gets 
scarce, the tiger takes to cattle-lifting, It, however, avoids 
confrontation with humans. Cases of man-eaters are rare. In a 
recent instance, three tiger cubs about one year old, turned into 
man-eaters, after their mother was shot. Tigers are found in a 
fair number in the Melghat forests. The census carried out 
during the year 1960 recorded a stock of 40 tigers, 18 tigresses 
and 13 tiger cubs. The plain forests are devoid of this animal. 


Two varieties of panthers are found, viz., the pard (Felis 
pardus ; M. Bibtya) and the panther (Felis panthera; M. Bibtya 
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vagh). Pard is a smaller animal, while panther is heavier and 
more powerful, with distinct and larger spot markings on the 
skin. [ts skin is attractive and is much sought after by  sports- 
men. Panthers are found both in the plains and in the Melghat 
forests. These are rather bold animals and would not show much 
fear of men. Instances are common when panthers have walked 
in the villages to prey upon dogs, goats and cattle. Cases of 
panthers freely and frequently roaming in the vicinity of the 
Chikhaldara civil station and entering the forest village of Shah- 
pur for lifting cattle have very often been reported. Though 
panthers are often known to have lifted cattle unlike tigers they 
rarely turn into man-eaters. 


Jungle Cat (Felis chaus ; M. Ran Manjar): It is fairly common 
in the forest areas of the plains and of Melghat. Specimen of 
all colours are met with. 


Hyaena (Hyaena striata; M. Taras): It is found in the 
forests of the plains and Méelghat, generally frequenting the 
forests in the vicinity of the villages. It is an excellent 
scavenger. 


Jackal (Canis aureus ; M. Kolha) and Fox (Vulpes bengalensis ; 
M. Kolha): These are found in the forests of the plains and of 
Melghat. Jackals are reported to damage the crops. 


Wild Dogs (Red dogs; M. Ran Kutra): These are found in 
the Melghat forests in a fairly large number. They roam about 
and are very destructive to the game, particularly the Sambhars. 
The aboriginals regard them as useful friends for when a pack 
has pulled down a Sambhar, they scare away the dogs and 
appropriate the flesh. Rewards are offered to kill these animals. 


The Indian Sloth Bear (Ursus vel melursus ursinus ; M. Asval): 
It is common in the Melghat forests. It is very much feared by 
the aboriginals for its stubborn combativeness. Cases of mauling 
when disturbed by the local people are frequent. 


The Badger or Ratel (Mellivora indica; M. Bijju): It is not a 
common animal and is found particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Bairat in Melghat. 


The Wild Pig (Sus Scrofa fel cristatus; M. Ran Dukkar): It 
is common in forests of Melghat and also in the plains though 
in much less number. In the Melghat forests large herds of over 


' 50 are met with. They cause considerable damage to the forest 


villages and also to the bamboo plantations. In the Melghat 
forests, their number is fairly large and the consequent damage 
being considerable, it has been recommended to be declared as a 
vermin. 


The Common Indian Hare (Lepus ruficaudatus; M. Sasa): It 
is common in the forests of this district. These animals cause 
great damage to the seedlings in the nurseries, particularly the 
plants with succulent roots, bamboos, and semal. 
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Porcupines (M. Sayal) are found in the Melghat forests and are 
common in the Chikhaldara and Gugamal ranges. These are also 
good scavengers. 


Mongoose (M. Mungus) is found in the forests of Melghat. 
There are two main varieties, viz., Herpestes Palidus vel Griscus 
and Herpestes jerdemi. The latter is mostly found roundabout 
Chikhaldara. 

The Otter (Lutra nuin ; M. Pankutra) is found in the pools of 
the Sipna river in Melghat, and is getting extinct gradually. 


Of the horned game, the most important is the Bison (Bos vel 
gavaeus gaurus; M. Gava). It is a magnificent animal and is 
under protection. Large herds are met with in the forests of 
Gugamal, Khirpani, Chaurakund and Raipur. These animals 
cause extensive damage to the young plantations and the young 
forest crops. Allowance is made to shoot a few of them in order 
to minimise the destruction of the crops and plantations. 


The district contains three species of deer and four of 
antelopes. 


The Sambhar (Rusa aristotelis ; M. Sambhar) is found in the 
Melghat forests and occasionally into the plain forests of Morshi 
range coming from the adjoining forests of Betul. The animal is 
under complete protection since a couple of years. The number 
has increased in the Khirpani, Gugamal ranges of the Melghat 
forests particularly due to the policy of protecting the wild 
animal reserve. mie of them are found to damage the planta- 
tions. A few heads are recommended 
blocks, where the damage is extensive, 


to be shot from such 


The Chital (Axis maculatus;\M.Chital) is found in compara- 
tively small numbers and is particularly confined to the Chirodi 
reserved forests in Amravati range and the Somthana area of 
Dhulghat range. It was fairly abundant in Morshi forest, where 
it is now scarce, 


The Barking deer (Cervulus muntjac; M. Baikar) is more 
abundantly found in the Melghat and occasionally in the forests 
of the plains in Morshi and Chirodi. 


Blue Bull (Portax pictus vel boselephas tragocamelus; M. 
Nilgai) is the animal of the plain forests and is found in Chirodi 
and the blocks of Morshi range. It is absent in the Melghat, 
though occasionally met with in the open areas of the Dhulghat 
reserved forests. 


The Black Buck (Antilope bezoartica; M. Kalwit) used to be 
common in the plain forests of Morshi and Amravati, but is 
practically extinct. It is unknown in the Melghat forests. 


Chinkara (Gazella hennettii ; M. Chinkara) is common in the 
plain forests of Amravati and Morshi. 
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The Four-horned Antelope (M. Charsingha) is common in the 
Melghat Forests. 


The grey squirrel (M. Sal) is common and is found in large 
numbers all over the district. In addition there are numerous 
kinds of lizards including the Ghorpad. Snakes like Cobra, 
Krait, Vipers and the Indian Python are commonly found. The 
alligator 1s reported to be found in the pools of the Tapi river 
forming the boundary of the district. 


The birds of the district include most of the gaily plumaged 
varieties common elsewhere, such as the golden orioles, the blue 
roller, the king-fisher and the little green fly-catchers. They also 
include the painted and rock sand _ grouses, the peacock, the 
jungle quail, the grey partridge, jungle fowl, green pigeon, crow, 
the large grey and rain quail and the button quail. Pea fowls 
and jungle fowls are particularly abundant in the Melghat 
forests in the valley of the Sipna river. 


Of the water birds the ordinary varieties of duck and teal, as 
well as the varied assortment of cranes and other shore birds are 
found. 


In Melghat many rare,birds like the black and orange fly 
catcher (Ochromela nigrorufa), otherwise found in the Nilgiris 
and in Ceylon, are seen. Cyornis Tickellia, Tickell’s blue red- 
breast common in Central India are also found here. Myio- 
phonus Horsfieldii —the Malbar whistling thrush is found near 
Chikhaldara. 


Amravati district affords, natural facilities for the development 
of inland fisheries as there are about 300 tanks, in addition to the 
rivers. Of these 300 tanks only 35 are perennial, the rest being 
shallow and seasonal, but they serve the purpose of developing 
fishery effectively. 


The tanks of Pohra, Chikhaldara, Anjangaon Bari as well as the 
drinking water supply tanks of Wadali and Chhatri have been 
brought under scientific fish culture with remarkable success 
during the last five years. They are stocked with fry and finger- 
lings of Bengal carps, viz., Catla (Catla catla), Rohu (Labeo 
rohita) and Mrigal (Cirrhina mrigala). These varieties are im- 
ported from West Bengal and introduced in the tanks. 


The principal rivers which afford facilities for pisciculture are 
the Purna river and a 40-mile belt of the Tapi. Pedhi, Kholat, 
Shahanur, Bembla, Wardha and Chandrabhaga are the other 
rivers affording habitat facilities for fish life and growth. But 
these rivers are rather shallow and do not have enough deep 
pools to serve as perennial fish culturing rivers. However, the 
resources afforded by these rivers are exploited to a_ beneficial 
extent and varieties such as Murrel, Wallago, minor carps and 
several other species of lesser importance are reared. 


Prospects of development of fisheries There is a wide scope 
for development of fisheries in Amravati district. The 
important fishery resources have been exploited and the 
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wupply of fish has been appreciably increased. The fishery 
aaumnistration here is looked after by an Assistant 
Supermendent of Fisherics and is controlled at the divisional 
level by tme.Superintendent of Fisheries, Nagpur. There are 
eight depcimental tanks for fish-fattening operations, Encourag- 
ed by the results of pisciculture in these tanks, several private 
partics, grampanchayats, fisheries co-operatives are approaching 
for supply of Bengal carp fry and for technical guidance. 
Angling as a sport is also encouraged at departmental _ tanks. 
The riverine fishery is not restricted by the Government and 
fishermen are allowed to fish in these rivers without any lease or 
royalty. Thus 35 perennial tanks and eight rivers provide fair 
facilities for fishery development in Amravati district, 


The following fishes arc found in the tanks and_ rivers of 
Amravati District :— 


Equivalent 
Vernacular 
Names 

Chana marulius (Murrel) ets AW 
Chana striatus we asFat 
Chana punctatus is wet 
Wallago atlu bes farret 
Puntius kolus ee Haat 
Puntius sarana a wast 
Labeo fimbriatus ses walaT Ug 
Labeo bata se aTetT 
Mystus scengala (Singat) or farrrat 
Glossogobius giurts oe rar 
Nandus nandus oe StHT area 
Hetevopheusies fossilis (Singi) as farroy 
Claritas batrachus (Magur, Waghur ) wNYZ 
Anguilla bengalensts pox ary 
Chela clupeoides wes as, Feait 
Rasbora danicontus bas ToT 
Puntius licto ‘a Tes 
Colisa fasciata wee wat 
NXenentodon cancila ‘ee zat 


Besides these species of fish, several types of prawns and crabs 
are found in the district. Of these Palaemon carcinus is the 
commercially important prawn found in Wardha river. 


Fishermen employ fishing gear mainly of four types, viz., 
cast-net (Bras), drag-nert (arts), gill net and long lines (aTa*t) 


This net stands erect in the watersheet like a wall. It does not 
attract the fish, but provides a barrier in their way, so that the 
fish passing across are entangled and gilled. The mesh size 
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varies from 4” to 8” depending upon the size of the fish to be 
caught. The net consists of rectangular pieces, cach of about 
125’ in length and 20’ in breadth. The headline and the bottom 
line are provided with floats and sinkers, respectively. Nowadays 
the synthetic twines like nylon and terylene have become more 
popular with the fishermen as they are more durable than cotton 
twine. 


Tt is locally called davan and contains about 50 to 100 strong 
hooks, suspended horizontally from a line about 150’ in length. 
The string used is of cotton. The size of hooks varies from 
1” to 14%, Earthworm, pieces of frog flesh and fish, insects, ctc., 
are used as hait. 


This net is conical in shape, made of cotton twine with lead 
balls attached to the edges ‘and a string fastened in the middle. 
Its mesh size varics from (4” to 34” and cannot be operated in 
deep waters. It is used on a very small scale and is not effective 
from the commercial point of view. It has a length of about 
10 ft. and circumference of about 25’. It traps the fish by settling 


over them. 


This net, locally called Langad, is rectangular in shape and is 
composed of five to ten pieces, each — picce being of 12’ x 10’ 
measurements. Its mesh size is 34” and has wooden floats 
attached to the upper edge and earthen beads to the lower. 
While spreading in the tank one end of the net is held by two 
men and others spread it into the tank. Then in a semi-circular 
fashion the other end is also brought to the shore and both ends 
are pulled together. It cansalso be operated in shallow waters, 


With a view to improve the socio-economic condition of — the 
fishermen and extend them financial help three co-operative 
societies have been formed in’ the district. The co-operative 
movement in this respect was initiated with the establishment of 
the Sahakari Machhimari Sanstha, Ltd.. in April, 1961. The 
other two established at a later stage are: Pashu  Sudhar and 
Matsya Samvardhana Co-operative Society Lrtd.. Karla, and 
Shriram Machhimari Sahakari Socicty Ltd., Achalpur City. 


During the First Five-Year Plan work in this respect, mainly 
consisted of establishment of a departmental demonstration-czm- 
production unit and the management of stocking and netting 
operations. 


Considerable progress was made during the Second Plan. The 
programme of “Stocking of Inland waters with carp fry” was 
successful'y implemented. An intensive survey of several water 
sheets was conducted and an area of 462 acres was brought under 
pisciculture. Under the abovementioned programme the — tanks 
of Sakkar, Pohra and Chhatri were stocked with as many as 
1,60,000 Bengal carp fry, 


The Fisheries Department of the State Government had fram- 
ed the following four schemes to be implemented. during the 
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Third Plan Period with the object of speeding up the culture of 
fish in the district :— 


(1) stocking of tanks with carp fry, 

(2) assistance for the purchase of fishery requisites, 

(3) grant of general purpose loans for the development of 
fisheries, and 

(4) scheme for development of co-operative fisheries. 


The total outlay on the four schemes stands at Rs. 1,00,936 for 
the Third Five-Year Plan. In the first two years of the plan a 
survey of water sheets covering 950 acres was made and nine 
tanks covering an area of 283 acres were brought under piscicul- 
ture, In all, twelve tanks were stocked with 6,52,000 carp fry 
and 250 fingerlings of quick growing variety. 


Pashu Sudhar Society at Karla was supplied with carp fry 
variety, Up to the end of August, 1963, 6,500 kg. of fish was 
netted out from the departmental tanks. In addition to the 
successful demonstration of scientific methods of fish culture for 
the benefit of the fishermen a revenue of Rs. 5,994.95 was realized 
by the sale of marketable size_of fish from the tanks. 


Induced breeding experiments were conducted in the Chhatri 
tank but due to the late: monsoons, could not achieve the desired 
success, Government invested a total of Rs. 3,000 in the co- 
operative societies and a subsidy of Rs. 1,000 was given to the 
Sahakari Machhimari Sanstha, 


(i) Vast area of watersheets | remains to be brought under 
pisciculture. There are 35 perennial tanks and 8 rivers in the 
district. So far only 12 tanks have been brought under fish 
culture. Remaining tanks will be surveyed and suitable ones will 
be brought under fish culture’ It is proposed to establish at least 
one demonstration-cum-production unit in each block, wherever 
possible. Thereby fish production will be increased, fishermen’s 
socio-economic condition will be improved and fishing trade will 
be augmented. 


(it) Induced breeding experiments will be conducted to produce 
carp fry locally. 


(iit) More fishermen’s societies will be organised. 


(iv) Sets of nurseries will be constructed at suitable places for 
rearing carp fry to fingerling stage suitable for stocking. 


(v) Loans and subsidies will be granted to the societies and 
individual fishermen for construction of fishing boats, purchase of 
nylon twine for making nets, and the purchase of other fishcry 
requisites. 


(vi) Amravati Municipality is being pursued to construct a fish 
market, for sale of fish in hygienic manner. 


The chief fishing communities in the district are Machhi Bhoi 
and Kharal Bhoi. The local fishery being of negligible magnitude 
cannot provide the fishermen with full-time employment and, 


therefore, they also take to poultry and sheep-rearing. At fime’ 
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they also work as labourers in the fields. Out of the total popula- 
tion of 1,232,780 of Amravati district about 4,000 persons are 
engaged in the fishing industry. 


Improvement of the socio-economic condition of fishermen has 
been one of the main objects of the Fisheries department. 
Attention is focussed on the formation of fisherics co-operatives. 
The first co-operative socicty named “Sahakari Machhimari 
Sanstha, Wadali” was registered on 26th April, 1961. At present 
there are three fishermen’s co-operative societies functioning in 
this district. Apart from the socicties’ activities, fishing permits 
to net out fish from the departmental tanks are also given to the 
societies. During departmental works, such as transplantation of 
fingerlings, induced breeding experiments, etc., members of society 
are engaged on daily wages. Fishermen of Wadali society also 
sell marine fish (dried as we'l as iced) obtained by railway parcel 
from Bombay. 

Net-making is carried out during monsoons. This serves to keep 
the members fully occupied, 


Basis of Fishing Fishing rights of rivers are-mot leased out in this district. 


Rights. 


Snaxes, 


Non-poisonous. 


Besides Government tanks; there are’ some tanks which are under 
the ownership of local bodies like municipality, grampanchayat, 
etc. Generally the tank is auctioned in favour of the highest 
bidder. No preference is, at present, being given to the fisheries 
co-operative societies or fishermen. Moreover, the tanks are not 
given on long-term lease to the fish farmers. 


Amravati district has hilly regious.in the north and _ north- 
eastern borders, These regions adjoin the Burhanpur, Betu]l and 
Chhindwara forests. The other parts of the district are dry and 
have a black cotton soil. In fact there seems to be a perpetual 
scarcity of water in and around Amravati. Looking to this nature 
of the terrain therefore it is no wonder that a number of snakes 
are found in the north, while the south seems to confine to Cobra, 
Russels Viper, Rat snake and the Checkered black. In the hilly 
north there is a likelihood of the prevalence of the rough tailed 
snake also. Snake bite cases are few and far between in the south 
and are mostly confined to the cobras. The bite normally expect- 
ed is that by a cobra which has a neurotoxic poison. If a 
poisonous snake has bitten and a sufficient lethal dose of venom 
injected, then the patient can only be saved by an antivenin. In 
cases of sub-lethal dose and non-poisonous snake bites. the patients 
can be cured by psychological treatments. : 


The snakes in the district are given below: — 
Family : Boidae 


This family is represented by Eryx contcus, Eryx johnti and 
Python molurus. 


Eryx conicus: This short snake with blunt tail is found all over 
the district. It is locally called Dutondya. ‘[t has brown irregular 
patches on its grey body. This snake is very sluggish and grows 
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to about two and a half feet. It feeds on frogs, lizards and mice 
and is absolutely harmless. Tt may be mistaken to be the young 
one of a python, The latter is pink and is much thicker with a 
fine tapering tail. Eryx johnit has no patches and is blackish in 
colour. It is slightly longer than Eryx conicus and stays more or 
less submerged in soil. 


Python molurus: ‘This snake is locally called Ajgar and is found 
in thick forests. It grows to a length of fourteen feet. There are 
brown patches on its grey body and has a pink head and faint 
brown lower sides. It is omnivorous and feeds on anything living 
which it kills by constriction, 


Family : Colubridae 


Oligodon sp: This brown snake with thick pale cross bars on 
the body is found near human habitations and in gardens. It is 
often mistaken for a krait. It is harmless and feeds on insects 


and frogs. 


Lycodon aulicus: This wolf snake is quite common all over the 
district, It grows to about two feet and is mistaken for a krairt, 
It is harmless, and is brown coloured: with whitish cross bars. 


Natrix piscator: This snake is locally known as Pandiwad. It 
is a checkered green-black snake with black irregular markings 
and is found in muddy places. 


Ftyas mucosus: This is locally known as Dhaman. It is a 
long snake growing to about nine feet and is seen all over the 
district. There are big yellowish brown marks on its body as also 
in the tail region and at the sides. This snake is harmless, but 
is often mistaken to he poisonous. This snake feeds on rats and 
as such it is also called a ratysnake. 


Natrix stolata: This snake is found particularly after the 
monsoon. [t does not grow more than three feet and has brown 
and black longitudinal stripes. It can be handled with case and 
is sometimes maintained as a pet. It is absolutely harmless, 


Dryophis nasulus: This parrot—green snake growing to about 
5 feet in length and having a very pointed head is locally known 
as Sarpatoli. It has the peculiar habit of staying in vegetation 
growth and keeping its head raised. It should not be mistaken 
with the tree viper. The latter is of a deeper green colour, has a 
triangular head and is much thicker and smaller in’ size than 
Sarpatoli. 


Boiga gokool: This is the cat snake which is found in the areas 
of low-lying forests. This snake is yellowish ahove with a serics 
of vertical bars on each side separated from one another by a light 
vertical line. The head has a large arrow shaped black edged 
mark. It grows to four feet and is very much feared though it is 
a hon-poisonous snake. Boiga forestens has been recorded in 
this region. 
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Family: Elapidae 


Bungaurs coarulus: This common krait which is locally known 
as Manyar is met with at the bottom of the foot hilis. In this 
region this snake does not grow more than about 3 feet. It is 
steel blue and has white doub‘e cross bars over the body. It is a 
very poisonous snake and the venom is neurotoxic. 


Callophis melanurus: It is found in the areas adjoining Betul. 
[t is light brown with deep scales and light longitudinal lines all 
over the body. 


Naja Naja: Cobras are common all over the district. Both 
the binocellate varicty and the one with no mark are seen in this 
district. There are brownish varieties found all over the district. 
This snake can never be mistaken. It is worshipped because of 
its frightful colouration and the hood as well as its poison. It is 
quite a deadly snake and the poison is neurotoxic. 


Family: Viperidae 


Vipera Ruselli: This snake is locally called Ghonas or Kandor. 
It is a brown snake having three cows of deep brown white 
ringed marks on the dorsal side. [t hisses loudly and could be 
heard from a very long’ distance. The poison of this snake is 
vasotoxic and the bite is extremely painful. 


CHAPTER 2— HISTORY* 


UNukE THE NAGPUR DISTRICT, THE AMRAVATI DISTRICT HAS NO 
SUCH VESTIGES OF PREHISTORIC HABITATION as dolmens and other 
sepulchral monuments. For the most ancient history of this 
region we have therefore to depend on legends recorded in the 
Epics and the Purdénas. According to them, the country to the 
south of the Vindhya was then covered by a thick jungle. 
Agastya was the first Aryan who crossed the mountain and fixed 
his abode on the bank of the Godavari. This memorable event 
is commemorated in the mythological story which represents 
Vindhya as bending before his guru Agastya when the latter 
approached him ou his way to the south. The sage asked the 
mountain to remain in that condition until he returned from the 
south, which he never did. There are temples of Agastya in 
several places in the south such as the Mahendra and Malya 
mountains and even in distant Ceylon, but noc in North India, 
which lends colour to this legend. Later, he married Lopamudra, 
the daughter of the king of Vidarbha. 


Agastya was followed by several other sages who established 
their hermitages in several regions of the south. They were 
constantly harassed by the ofiginal inhabitants who are called 
Raksasas in the Ramdyana. \“ These oshapeless and illlooking 
monsters testify their abominable character by various cruel and 
terrific displays. They implicate the hermits in impure practices 
and perpetrate the greatest outrages. (Changing their shapes and 
hiding in the thickets adjoining the hermitages, these trightful 
beings delight in terrifying the devotces. They cast away the 
sacrificial ladles and vessels, they pollute the cooked oblations, and 
utterly defile the offerings with blood. These faithless creatures 
inject frightful sounds into the ears of the faithful and austere 
hermits. At the time of the sacrifice they snatch away the jars, 


*(a) The section on Ancient History is contributed by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr, V. V. Mirashi of Nagpur University. 


(b) The sections from mediaeval period onwards gre contributed by Dr, 
B. G, Kunte, M.A., Ph.D. (Economics), Ph. D. (History), Joint Editor, and edited 
by Shri P. Setu Madhava Rao, M.A., I.A.S., Executive Editor and Secretary, A_ part 
of the material for the same is supplied by Dr. M. S, Agaskar, Professor and Head 
of the History Department, R. R, Callege, Bombay-19, 
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the flowers, the fuel and the sacred grass of the sober-minded 
men.” 


In course of time a large kingdom was founded in this region 
by king Vidarbha, and the son of Rsabhadeva, which became 
well-known by his name. Its capital was Kundinapira in the 
Amravati district, which is still known by its ancient name. It 
is situated on the bank of the Wardha in the Candi jahsif. It 
continued to be the capital of this region throughout the Paurdnic 
alle Later, though the capital was shifted to other places, 

undinaptra retained its importance for a long time. Recently 
some hoards of Ksatrapa coins have been discovered 
there which testify to its flourishing in the fourth century A.D. 
Kundinapira has several mounds indicative of its antiquity, 
which, it excavated, will yicld valuable information about the 
early history of Vidarbha. 


As stated before, Agastya married Lopaimudra, a princess of 
Vidarbha. He is the seer of some hymns of the Rgveda. His 
wife Lopamudra is also mentioned in Rgveda, I, 179, 4, though 
Vidarbha is not named thereinsThe country of Vidarbha became 
well-known in the age of ‘the Upanusads. The Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad mentions the sage Kaundinya of Vidarbha. In the 
Prasnopanisad is mentioned one Bhargava of Vidarbha, who 
asked questions about some philosophical matters. In the 
Ramayana Uttarakanda, there occurs the story of king Danda, in 
whose time Vidarbha was devastated by a terrible dust-storm. 
Danda was a son of Iksviku and grandson of Manu. He ruled 
over the country between the Vindhya and Saivala mountains 
from his capital Madhumanta. He led a voluptuous life and 
once upon a time violated the daughter of the sage Bhargava. 
The sage cursed the king that his whole kingdom would be 
devastated by a terrible dust-storm. The whole country between 
Vindhya and Saivala mountains, extending over a thousand 
yojanas, was consequently turned into a great forest which since 
then came to be known as Dandakaranya. It was in this forest 
that the Sudra sage Sambiika was practising penance. As this 
was an irreligious act according to the notions of those days, 
Rama beheaded him and saved the life of a Briahmana boy who 
had died prematurely. That the region north Vidarbha was 
included in the Dandaka forest is shown by the tradition which 
states that Sambika was practising austerities on the hill near 
Rimtek about 28 miles from Nagpir. The site is still shown on 
the hill near Ramtek and is marked by the temple of 
Dhumresvara. This tradition is at least seven hundred years old, 
for it is mentioned in the stone inscription of the reign of the 
Yidava king Rimacandra, fixed into the front wall of the 
garbhagrha of the temple of Laksmana on the hill of Ramtek’. 


™. Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, quoted in the previous edition of the Nagpur 
District Gazetteer. 


2) ¥,N.S.1., Vol. XXUI. 
3, Ep. Ind., Vol. XXV, p.7£. 
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The Rdmdyana, the Mahabharata and the Puranas mention 
several sacred rivers of Vidarbha such as the P&ayosni (Purnia), 
the Varada (Wardha), and the Vena (Wainganga). Of these, the 
Payosni was regarded as the most sacred. From the description in 
the Vanaparvan (adhyaya 85, verses 40-41), it seems that it flowed 
near Dandakiranya. The Epic says that in holiness it was 
equivalent tu all the sacred rivers including the Ganga put 
together and that he who worships the gods and manes on its 
banks gets the religious merit of the Mahdddna of a thousand 
cows. The Payosni flows through the Amravati district. 


The royal house of Vidarbha was matrimonially connected 
with several princely families of North India. The Vidarbha 
princesses Damayanti, Indumati and Rukmini, who married Nala, 
Aja and Krsna, respectively, are well-known in Indian literature. 
Several great Sanskrt and Marathi poets from Kalidisa onwards 
have drawn the themes of their works from their romantic lives. 
Some places in this district are intimately connected with the life 
of Krsna. He is said to have abducted Rukmini from the temple 
ot Indra where she had gone for worshipping Indrani. This 
temple is popularly identified .with the temple of Arba ‘in the 
town of Amaravati. The identification is, however, unlikely as 
from the description in the Hartvuaringa, the temple was situated 
on the outskirts of Kundinapira, while the distance of Amravati 
from Kundinapira, the capital of Vidarbha, is more than 25 miles. 
When Rukmini was abducted by Krsna, Rukmin, her brother, 
vowed that he would not return to Kundinapira unless he killed 
Krsna and rescued his sister. As he did not succeed in this, he 
refused to return to the capital, but founded a new city named 
Bhojakata, where he fixed his residence. Bhojakata is usually 
identified with Bharkuli, a village about 8 miles from Amaravati, 
where there is still a temple of Rukmin, Bhojakata was the head- 
quarters of a division (rasfra) in the age of the Vakitakas and is 
mentioned in the Cammak plates of Pravarasena II’. 


Coming to historical times, we find that the country of Vidarbha 
was included in the empire of the great Agoka, The thirteenth 
rock-edict of that great Emperor mentions the Bhojas among the 
people who follow his religious precepts. The hae family of 
Bhoja was ruling over Vidarbha in ancient times. Since then the 
people came to be known as the Bhojas. An inscription, probably 
issued by the Mahamadtra appointed by Agoka to rule over 
Vidarbha, has been found at Devtek in the Cinda district of 
Vidarbha. It records an order promulgated by his Svdmin (ie., 
Agoka) interdicting the capture and slaughter of animals. It is 
dated in the fourteenth regnal year, evidently of Aégoka’, The 
inscribed stone is now deposited in the Central Museum, Niagpiir. 


After the overthrow of the Maurya dynasty in circa 184 B. C., 
the imperial throne in Pataliputra was occupied by the Sendpati 
Pusyamitra, the founder of the Sufga dynasty. His son Agnimitra 


“T, Mirashi, C. I. 1, Vol. V, p. 22t. 
2, Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. 1, p. 109 £. 
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was appointed viceroy of Malva and ruled from Vidiéa, modern 
Besnagar, a small village near Bhilsa. Vidarbha which had 
seceded from the Maurya Empire during the reign of one of the 
weak successors of Agoka, was then ruled by Yajfiasena. He 
imprisoned his cousin Madhavasena, who was a rival claimant 
for the throne. The sister of Midhavasena escaped to Malva 
and got admission as a hand-maid under the name of Malavika 
to the royal harem. Agnimitra, who had cspoused the cause of 
Madhavasena and sent an army against the king of Vidarbha, fell 
in love with Malavikaé and married her, The Malava army defeat- 
cd the king of Vidarbha and released Madhavasena. Agnimitra 
then divided the country of Vidarbha between the two cousins, 
each ruling on cithey side of the Varada (modern Wardha). 
Western Vidarbha thus comprised Amravati, Akola, Buldhana, 
Yeotmal, Parbhani and Nanded districts. It was bounded on the 
west by the Rsika and Miaka countries and on the south by the 
Agmaka country. ‘The story of Malavika forms the plot of the 
play Malavikagnimitram of the great Sanskrt poet Kalidasa. 

Kalidasa docs not state to what royal family Yajfiasena and 
Madhavasena belonged and these names do not occur anywhere 
else. Still it is possible to conjecture that they might have been 
feudatorics of the Satavahanas, From =the Hathigumpha inscrip- 
tion! at Udayagiri near Bhuvanegvar; we-learn that Khdaravela, the 
king of Kalinga, who was a contemporary of Pugyamitra sent an 
army to the western region, not minding Satakarni. The latter 
evidently belonged to the Satavahana dynasty as the name occurs 
often in that family. Khdravela’s army is said to have penetrated 
up to the river Kanhabenna/ and struck terror in the hearts of 
the people of Rsika®, The Kanhahenna is the river Kanhan which 
flows about 10 miles from Nigpiir.  Kharavela’s army therefore 
invaded Vidarbha. He knew that as the ruler of Vidarbha was 
a feudatory of king Satakarni,.the latter would rush to his aid, 
When Vidarbha was thus invaded, the people of Rsika (Khandes, 
which bordered Vidarbha on the west) were naturally terror- 
stricken. No actual encounter seems, however, to have taken 
place and the army retreated to Kalinga perhaps at the approach 
of the Satavahana forces. 

The Satavahanas, who are called Andhras in the Purdnas, held 
Vidarbha for four centuries and a half from = circa 200 B, C. to 
A, D. 250. Their earliest inscriptions, however, which record 
their performance of Vedic sacrifices and munificent gifts to 
Brahmanas are found in the Poona and Nasik districts. Towards 
the close of the first century A.D. they were ousted by the Saka 
Satraps from Western Maharastra. They then seem to have found 
shelter in Vidarbha. No inscriptions of the Satavahanas have 
indeed been found in Vidarbha, but in one of Nasik inscriptions 
Gautamiputra Sitakarni, who later on exterminated the Sakas and 
reoccupied Western Maharastra, is called Bendkatakasvami, the 


1, Ep. Ind., Vol. 29, p. 79. 


2, Jayaswal and Banerji’s reading Musika in line 4 of this inscription is incorrect, 
Barua reads Asika, which seems to be correct, For the identification of this country 
see 4. B. O. R.I., Vol. XXV, p. 167 £. 
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lord of Benakata’. No satisfactory explanation of this expression 
was possible until the discovery of the Tirodi plates of the 
Vakitaka king Pravarasena TT’. These plates record the grant of 
a village in the Bennakata, which must have comprised the 
territory on both the banks of the Bennd or Wainganga, now 
included in the Balaghat and Bhandara districts. Gautamiputra 
was, therefore, ruling over the country of Benakata (or Venakata) 
before he reconquered Western Maharastra from the Saka Satrap 
Nahapana. 


Gautamiputra was a very powerful king whose kingdom extend- 
ed from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal and comprised 
even Malva, Kathiivad and parts of Rajputana in the north. His 
son Pulumavi was similarly the undisputed master of the whole 
Deccan’. Yajiiasri also, a later descendant of the family, retained 
his hold over the whole territory as his inscriptions and coins have 
been found in the Thana district. in the west and the Krsna 
district in the cast. Two hoards of Satavahana coins have been 
found in Vidarbha, one in the Brahmapuri ta/sil of the Canda 
district* and the other at Tarhala in the Mangrul tahsil of the 
Akola district, The latter hoard. which was discovered in 1939 
contains coins of as many, as eleven kings, oe al from 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, Some of them such as (Gautamiputra) 
Sitakarni, Pulumavi, Sivasri, Pulumayi, Yajiiasri Satakarni and 
Vijaya Satakarni are mentioned in the Puranas, while some 
others such as Kumbha Satakarni and Karna Siatakarni are not 
known from any other source, This hoard shows that the 
Satavahanas retained their hold over Vidarbha to the last. 


The Satavahanas were liberal patrons of learning and religion. 
As stated above, the carly kings performed. Vedic sacrifices and 
lavished gifts on Brahmanas. Cautamiputra, Pulumavi and 
Yajflasri excavated caves and_donated, villages to provide for the 
maintenance. clothing and medicine of Buddhist monks, ‘They 
also patronised Prakrt literature. The Sallasa7, an anthology of 
700 Prakrt verses is, by tradition, ascribed to Hila of the  Sata- 
vahana dynasty. Many of the pocts and poetesses who contribut- 
ed to it came from the rural population. Its gathds therefore 
depict mostly rural scenes and are most interesting. 


About A.D, 250 the Satavahanas were supplanted by the 
Vakatakas in Vidarbha. This dynasty was founded by a Brah- 
mana named Vindhyagakti (I), who is mentioned in the Puranas 
as well as in an inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanti. Elis son 
Pravarasena T ruled over an extensive empire in) the Deccan. 


1. Ep. Ind., Vol. VIM, p. 65 £. Benakataka is also mentioned in a Bharhut inscrip- 
tion, Ep. Ind., Vol XXXII, f. 59. 


2, Ibid., Vol. XXXIT, p. 167 f. 


3, Pulumavi’s inscriptions have been discovered at Nasik, Karle (Poona district) 
and Amravati. A large number of his coins have also been discovered at Amravati, 
(The Age of Imperial Unity-- Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—pp. 204, 105.) 


4, P. A. S. B. for 1893, pp. 116-17. 
5,9. N.S. 1., Vol. Il, p. 83 £. 
6, Mirashi, C. J. I., Vol. V, p. 102 f. 
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He performed several Vedic sacrifices including four asvamedhas 
and assumed the title of Samrat (Universal Emperor). Accord- 
ing to the Purdnas, he had his capital at Purika,’ which was 
situated at the foot of the Rksavat (Sdtapudaé) mountain” He had 
four sons among whom his empire was divided after his death. 
Two of these are known from inscriptions. The cldest son 
Gautamiputra had predeceased him. His son Rudrasena | held 
the northern parts of Vidarbha and ruled from Nandivardhana, 
modern Nandardhan near Ramtek. The Amarivati district was 
included in his dominion. He had the powerful support of the 
Bharasiva Nagas of North India; for their chief Bhavanaga was 
his maternal grandfather’. Rudrasena was a fervent devotee of 
Mahabhairava. He has left an inscription incised on the afore- 
mentioned slab of stone found at Devtek, which contains a 
mutilated edict of the Mahdmdtra of Agoka. Tt records his 
construction of a Dharma-sthana (temple). 

Rudrasena I was followed by his son Prthivisena I, who ruled 
for a long time and brought peace and prosperity to his people. 
During his reign the Vakatakas became matrimonially connected 
with the illustrious Gupta family of North India. Candragupta 
I{—Vikramaditya married. his daughter Prabhavatigupta to 
Prthivigena I’s son Rudrasena {I. probably to secure the powerful 
Vakataka king’s help in his war with the Western Ksatrapas of 
Kathiavad and Malva. Rudrasena If died soon after accession, 
leaving behind two sons Divakarasena and Damodarasena alas 
Pravarasena II. As neither of thei had come of age, Prabhavati- 
aun ruled as regent for the elder son Divakarasena for at least 
thirteen years." She seems to have been helped in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom by military and civil officers sent by her 
father Candragupta H. One of these was the great Sanskrt poct 
Kalidasa, who, while residing at the Vakataka capital Nandi- 
vardhana, appears to have -visited Ramagiri (modern Ramtek), 
where the theme of his excellent lyric Meghadiita suggested itself 
to him.’ 

Prabhavatigupta has left us two copper-plate inscriptions. ‘The 
earlier of them, though discovered in distant Poona, originally 
belonged to Vidarbha.’ It was issued from the then Vikitaka 
capital Nandivardhana and records the dowager queen’s grant of 
the village Danguna (modern Hinganghar) to a Brihmana after 
offering it to the Bhagavat (ic, Ramacandra) on Karltika Sukla 
Dvddasi, evidently at the time of the pdrand after observing a 
fast on the previous day of the Prabodhini Ekadasi, Some of the 
boundary villages can still be traced in the vicinity of 
Hinganghat. 

TD. K.A.,p.50. Laccept Jayaswal’s reading Purtkam Canakam ca vai in place of 
Purim Kavicanakith ca wat. 

2. Mirashi, C. [. J., Vol. V, p. xvin, f. n. 5. 

3, [bid., p. xx. 

4, Ibid., p. Vf. 

5, Some historians hold a different view. They think that he left behind three sons 
(The Classical Age-Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—-p, 180 and f. n. No. 2, p. 180). 

6, Mirashi C. 1. I., Vol. V., p. 5 f. 


7, Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 12 f. 
8 Mirashi, C. J. J., Vol. V, p. 6 f. 
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Divakarasena also seems to have died when quite young. He 
was succecded by his brother Damodarasena, who, on accession, 
assumed the name Pravarasena of his illustrious ancestor. He 
had a long reign of about thirty years and was known for his 
learning and liberality. More than a dozen land-grants made by 
him have come to light. One of them which was made at the 
instance of his mother Prabhavatigupté is noteworthy. It was 
found at Rddhapir in the Morsi tahsil of the Amaravati 
district." The plates were issued from the feet of Ramagiri- 
svamin (i.c., the pddukas of the god Ramacandra on the hill of 
Ramagiri) and record the grant of some land in the town of 
Aévatthanagara (modern Asatpiir in the Acalapiir tahsil), which 
the queen-mother had made as on the previous occasion, viz., 
after observing a fast on the Prabedhini Ekadasi. 


Another grant of Pravarascna IT was found at Cammak in the 
Acalapiir tahsil of the Amravati district. It is dated in thé 
eighteenth regnal year and was made at the new capital Pravara- 
tira. It records the king’s donation of 8,000 nivartanas of \and in 
the village Carmanka (modern Cammak) which was situated on 
the bank of the Madhunadi in the rajya (division) of Bhojakata, 
The donees are said to have numbered 1,000, but the names of 
only 49 find mention in the grant, The Madhunadi on the bank 
of which the village Carmaiika (Cammak) was situated is now 
called Candrabhiga, Bhojakata, the headquarters of the Division 
which included Carmanka, goes now by the name of Bhatkuli as 
already stated, 


Pravarasena II founded a new city which he named Pravara- 
pira and where he shifted his capital sometime after his 
eleventh regnal year. Some of his later land-grants, including 
that recorded in the Cammmnak platcs, were made at the new 
capital, He built there a magnificent temple of Ramacandra 
evidently at the instance of his mother who was like her father 
Candragupta TI. a devout worshipper of Visnu. Some of the 
panels used to decorate this temple have recently been discovered 
at Pavnar on the bank of the Dham, six miles from Wardha, 
and have thus led to the identification of Pravarapiira with 
Pavnar} The discovered panels illustrate various scenes from 
the Ramayana. 


Pravarasena If, like several of his ancestors, was a devotee of 
Mahcévara (Siva), but he is credited with the composition of the 
Prakrt kiévya Setubandha or Rdvanavadha in glorification of 
Ramacandra,* He must have done this at the instance of his 
mother Prabhavatigupta. According to a tradition recorded by a 
later commentator, the work was composed by Kalidasa, who 
ascribed it to Pravarasena. This work has been greatly praised 


I Mirashi C. J. J., Vol. V, p. 33 £ 

2. Thid., p. 22 f. 

3, Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. Hl, p. 272 f. 

4, This view is not completely accepted. Pravarsena’s authorship of the Setu- 
bandha may not be altogether impossible but it is rendered doubtful by the fact that 
while the theme of the Kavya is Vaishnava, the king was a devotee of Shiva. (The 
Classical Age, pp. 183-84), 
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by Sanskrt pocts and rhetoricians. Pravarasena TI is also known 
to have composed Sanskrt verses and Prakrt géthds. The latter 
were later incorporated under his name in the Sattasat'. 


Pravarascna II was succeeded by his son Narendrasena, during 
whose reign Vidarbha was invaded by the Nala king Bhava- 
dattavarman. The Nalas were ruling over the Bastar district of 
Madhya Pradeé and the adjoining parts of the Vizagapatam 
district of Andhra Prades. This country is called Mahakantara 
in the Allababad pillar inscription of Samudragupta. The 
Gupta invader defeated the contemporary king named Vyaghra- 
raja, but later restored his kingdom to him. From a hoard _ of 
gold coins recently discovered at Edenga in the Bastar district, 
we know of three kings of the Nala dynasty, viz., Varaha, Bhava- 
datta and Arthapati*. Bhavadatta invaded Vidarbha and _ pene- 
trated as far as Nandivardhana, the erstwhile capital of the 
Vakatakas. A set of copper plates discovered at Rddhapir in the 
Amariavati district record the grant of the village Kadarhbagiri- 
griima which Bhavadatta had made while on a_ pilgrimage to 
Prayaga’. The plates were issued by his son Arthapati from the 
then capital Nandivardhana._Kadainbagirigrama is Kalamb in 
the Yeotmal district. This grant shows that the Nala king had 
occupied a considerable portion of North Vidarbha. In _ this 
emergency the Vakatakas had to shift their capital again. They 
moved it to Padmapura, modern Padampir near Amgafv in the 
Bhandara district. An unfinished copper-plate grant which was 
proposed to be made at Padmapnra has been discovered at the 
il ge Mohalla in-the adjoining Durga district of Madhya 

radeé*, 


The Nalas could not retain their hold over Vidarbha for a 
long time. They were ousted by Narcendrasena’s son Prthi- 
vigena II, who carried the-warsintoy the cnemy’s territory and 
burnt and devastated Puskari, the capital of the Nalas, which 
was situated somewhcre in the Bastar district’, Prthivigena IT, 
teking advantage of the weakening of the Gupta power, carried 
his arms to the north of the Narmada. Inscriptions of — his 
feudatory Vyaghradeva have been found in the former  Ajaya- 
gadh and Jaso States in Central India’. 


This eldce branch of the Vakataka family came to an end 
about A.D. 490. The territory of Northern Vidarbha including 
the Amaravati district was thereafter included in the dominion 
of the Vatsagulina branch of the family to whose history we 
may now turn, 


This branch was founded by Sarvasena, a younger son of 
Pravarasena I. Tt had its capital at the holy city of Vatsagulma. 


1, Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 81 2. 


. INS. T1., Vol. 1, p. 29 f. 

: Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, p. 106 f. 
Mirashi, C. J. £., Vol. V, p. 73 £ 

. Ep. Ind., Vol. NXT, p. 153 £. 
Mirashi, C. 7. I., Vol. V, p. 886. 
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modern Vasim in the Akola district. Its dominion extended to 
the Godavari in the south and included the Nanded? and 
Parbhani districts of Marathvada. This branch also produced 
some brave and {earned princes. Sarvasena, the founder of this 
branch, is well-known as the author of the Prakrt kdvya Hart- 
vyaya, which has received unstinted praise from several eminent 
rhetoricians.” The last known prince of this branch was 
Harigena, who carved out an extensive empire for himself, 
extending from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal and from 
Malva to the Tungabhadra’. 


The Vakatakas were patrons of art and literature. In their age. 
the Vaidarbht fifi came to be regarded as the best style of 
poetry as several excellent works were then produced in Vidarbha. 
Some of the Vikataka princes such as Yuvardja Divakarascna and 
king Pravarasena I] are the reputed authors of some  guod 
Sanskrt subhdsitas. Two excellent Prikrt kavyas, viz., the Setu- 
bandha and the Harivijaya were also composed in this age, the 
former by Pravarasena [1] and the latter by Sarvasena.’ Three of 
the caves at Ajanta, viz., the two Vihdra Caves, Nos. XVI and 
XVII and the Caitya Cave No. XIX were excavated and decorat- 
ed with fresco paintings during the reign of Hariégena*, Several 
temples of Hindu gods and goddesses were also built. The ruins 
of one of them, dedicated to Ramacandra have been discovered 
at Pavnar near Wardha.’ Others are known from references in 
copper-plate grants. 


The Vakatakas disappear from the stage of history about 
A.D. 550, when their place is taken by the Kalacuris of Miahis- 
mati, modern Mahegvar in Central India. They also had a 
large empire extending from Konkan in the west to Vidarbha in 
the cast and from Malva in the north to the Krsna in the south, 
The founder of this dynasty was Krsnaraja, A large hoard ot 
his silver coins was discovered at Dhamori in the Amariivati 
district. These coins have on the obverse the bust of the king 
facing right and on the reverse inside a circle of dots the 
legend Paramamahesvara-mata-prtr-padhanu adh ydta-sri-Krgnaraja 
meaning that the coin was of the illustrious Krsnaraja, a devout 
worshipper of Mahcsvara, who meditated on the feet of his 
father and mother’. These coins have been found also at Pattan 
in the Betiil district. which was included in Vidarbha. They 
were in circulation over a very wide area extending from Malva 
and Rajputina in the north to the district of Satara and Nasik 
in the ‘south and from the islands of Bombay and Siasti in the 
west to the districts of Amaravati and Betiil in the cast. From 
the Afijancri plates of the Hariscandriya king Bhogagakti we 


Mirashi, C.J. I. Vol. V. p. 93 f. 
. Mirashi, Studics in Indology, Vol. T, p. 99 £. 
. Mirashi, C. I. 7., Vol. VI, p. 102 f. 
. Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. 1, p. %6 Ff. 
. Mirashi, C. 2 2., Vol. V, p. ixw f. 
. Mirashi, Studies tn Indology, Vol. I, p. 272 t. 
. Mirashi, C. J. ©, Vol, IV, p, clxxx £. 
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know that they remained in circulation for at Jeast 150 years 
after Krsnaraja.' That Eastern Vidarbha also was included in 
his empire is shown by the Nagardhana plates of his feudatory 
Svamiraja dated in the Kalacuri year 322 (A.D. 573)’ These 
plates were issued from Nandivardhana, which scems to have 
retained its importance even after the downfall of the Vakatakas. 
Svamiraja probably belonged to the Rastraktita family. 


About A.D. 620 the Kalacuri king Buddharaja, the grandson 
of the aforementioned Krsuaraja, was defcated by Pulakesin TI of 
the Early Calukya dynasty, who thereafter became the lord of 
three Maharastras comprising 99,000 villages’. One of these 
Maharastras was undoubtedly Vidarbha. The Rastrakiitas of 
Vidarbha, who were previously feudatories of the Kalacuris, 
transferred their allegiance to the Calukyas and like the latter, 
began to date their records in the Saka era. Two grants of this 
feudatory Rastrakiita family have been discovered in Vidarbha, 
one dated Saka 615 found at Sangalud* in the Akola district and 
the other dated Saka 631 discovered at Multai*. They gave the 
following genealogy: — 


Durgraja 
beet tis 
Svamikaraja 
Nannaraja 
(Known dates A.D, 693 and 713) 


The earlier capital of these feudatory Rastrakiitas of Vidarbha 
was Nandivardhana, hut Jater it seems, to have been shifted to 
Acalapiira in the Amaravati district. This place is not men- 
donee: in cither of the above two grants, but its name occurs as 
the place of issuc in a thing grantof Nannaraja which, however, 
is proved to be spurious.’ Acalapiira continued to be the capital 
of these feudatory Rastrakiitas for a long time as shown hy later 
references to events in their history. 


About the middle of the eighth century A.D, the Calukyas 
were overthrown by the Rastrakiitas. No inscriptions of the 
Early Calukyas have been found in Vidarbha, bur their  succes- 
sors, the Rastrakiitas have left us several records. The carliest of 
these is the Bhandak copper-plate inscription of Krsna I, dated in 
the Saka year 694 (A.D. 772). It records Udumbaramanti, 
modern Rani Amaravati in the Yeotmal district... Thereafter 


' Loe. ett. 

2, Ibid., Vol. 1V, p. 61 £. 

3, Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. tf. 

4, Ibid., Vol. XX1X, p. 109 f. 

5. Ind. Ant., Vol. XVUIT, p. 230 £. 

6. Ep. Ind., Vol. XI, p. 276 f.; Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. If, p. 25 F. 
1, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 121 f. 
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several grants of his grandson Govinda III have been found in 
the Akola and Amaravati districts of Vidarbha. Of these the 
earliest in point of date is that found at Afijanavati, a village in 
the Candir tahsil of the Amaravati district. The grant was 
made by Govinda JIT at his capital Mayurakhandi on 
the occasion of a tuld-purusa gift at the time of a solar eclipse in 
the Saka year 722 (A.D. 800). The only solar eclipse in that 
year was that which occurred on the New Moon day of Asadha 
(25th June A.D. 800). By this time Govinda had ‘finished his 
northern campaigns. The village donated on this occasion was 
Afjanavati, which still retains its old name. It was situated in 
the visaya (district) of Acalapiira. Some of the neighbouring 
villages mentioned in the grant can also be identified in the 
vicinity of Afijanavati. Thus Gohasodva is Gahva, 1'4 miles to 
the south. Sallaimila is now represented hy two villages,  viz., 
Salora and Amla which lie to the west and south-west respec- 
tively. Kure is modern Kurha, 3 miles to the north-west and 
Vatapiira is Vadur, about a mile east of Kurha. Veyaghana and 
Talevataka from which the donees hailed are now represented 
by Waiganv, 3 miles south, and Taleganv ahout 10 miles south 
by west of Afijanavati. 


Three more copper-plate inscriptions:of the reign of Govinda III 
have been found at Sirso, a village in the neighbouring Akola 
district. They record the grants of the villages Jharika’, Lohara’ 
and Sisavait and are dated in the Saka years 725, 729 and 734, 
respectively, 

The Rastrakiitas of Minyakheta and the Kalacuris of Tripurt 
were matrimonially connected and their relations were gencrally 
friendly’. But in the reign of Govinda IV, they became 
strained. The Kalacuri king. Yuvarajadeva I espoused the cause 
of his son-in-law Baddiga-Amoghavarss IIT, the uncle of Govinda 
IV, and sent a large army toyinvade Vidarbha, whose ruler 
Karkaraja was loyal to Govinda IV. A_ pitched battle was 
fought on the hank of the Payosni, 10 miles from Karkaraja’s 
capital Acalapiira, between the Kalacuri and Rastrakiita forces, 
in which the former became victorious. This event _ is 
commemorated in the Sanskrt play Viddhaédlabhanjika of 
Rajasekhara, which was staged at Tripurt in jubilation at this 
victory. The battle of Payosni was fought in circa A.D. 935°. 


A later grant of the Rastrakitas was found at Devli in the 
Wardha district’. It helongs to the reign of Baddiga-Amoghav- 
argsa’s son Krsna III and is dated Saka 852 (A.D. 940-41). It is of 
interest as it mentions the visaya Nagapiira-Nandivardhana, in 
which the donated village was situated. This Nagapiira may 
have marked the ancient site of the modern capital of 
Vidarbha. 


'_ Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIII, p. 
2. Ibid, Vol. XXITI, p. 157 
3, Ibid, Vol. XXIII, p. 205 
4. Ibid, Vol. XXII, p. 212 
8,Mirashi, C. I. I., Vol. IV, p. Ixxxi, f. n. 4, 
6, Ibid, Vol. IV, p. Ixxix f. 

7, Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 188 f. 
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The Rastrakiitas were succeeded by the Later Calukyas of 
Kalyani. Only two inscriptions of this family have been found 
in Vidarbha. One of them, the so-called Sitaibaldi stone 
inscription, seems to have originally belonged to the Vindhyasana 
hill at Bhandak, where it was noticed by Vinayakrav Auranga- 
badkar’. It is dated in the Saka year 1008 (A.D. 1087) and 
registers the grant of some nivartanas of land made by a 
feudatory named Dhadibhandaka. This record is of the reign of 
the Later Calukya king Vikramaditya VI. Another inscription 
of the same reign was recently discovered at Dofgarganv in the 
Yeormal district’. It sheds interesting light on the history of 
the Paramara dynasty. It now scems cicar that Jagaddeva, the 
youngest son of Udayaditya, the brother of Bhoja, left Malva 
and sought service with Vikramaditya VI, who welcomed him 
and placed him in charge of some portion of Western Vidarbha. 
This inscription is dated in the Saka year 1034 (A.D, 1112). 


Though Western Vidarbha was thus occupied by the — later 
Calukyas, the Paramaras of Dhar seem to have raided and 
occupied some portion of Eastern Vidarbha. A_ large stone 
inscription, now deposited imethe Nagpiir Museum, which 
originally seems to have belonged te, Bhandak in the Canda 
district, traces the genealogy of the Paramara prince Naravarman 
from Vairisimha®, It is dated in the Vikrama_ year 1161, 
corresponding to A.D, 11045, -and records the grant of two 
villages to a temple which was probably situated at Bhandak ; 
for the villages can be identified in its vicinity. Thus Mokhali- 
pitaka is probably Mokhara, 50 miles west of Bhandak, and 
Vyapura, the name of the mandala in which it was situated. 
may be represented by Wurganhv, 30 miles north-cast of 
Mokhara. 


After the downfall of the )Wakaraikas, there was no Imperial 
family ruling in Vidarbha. The centre of political power 
shifted successively to Mahismati, Badimi and Kalyani. Men 
of learning who could not, get royal patronage in Vidarbha, had 
to seek it elsewhere. Bhavabhuti, who ranks in Sanskrt 
literature as next only to Kalidasa, was a native of Vidarbha’. 
In the prologue of his play Mahdviracarita he tells us that his 
ancestors lived in Padmapura in Vidarbha, As_ stated above, 
this place was once the capital of the Viakatakas and is probably 
identical with the village Padampir in the Bhandara district. 
With the downfall of the Vakatakas, this place lost its importance. 
In the beginning of the cighth century when  Bhavabhiti 
flourished, there was no great king ruling in Vidarbha. 
Bhavabhiiti had, therefore, to go to Padmiavatt, the capital of 
the Nagas in North India, and had to get his nlavs staged at the 
fair of Kalapriyandth (the Sun-god at Kalpi). Later, he 


1, Ep. Ind., Vol. III, p. 304 f. 

3, Ibid., Vol. XXVI, p. 127 f. 

3. Ibid, Vol. Il, p. 180 £. 
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obtained royal patronage at the Court of Yagovarman of Kanauj. 
Rajagekhara, another great son of Vidarbha, was probably born 
at Vatsagulma (modern Vasim), which he has giorified in his 
Kavyamimadmsa as the pleasure-resort of the god of love. He 
and his ancestors Akalajalada, Tarala and Surainanda had to 
leave their home country of Vidarbha and to seck patronage at 
the court of the Kalacuris at Tripuri. Rijaéekhara’s early plays, 
viz, the Bdlaramdyana, the Bdalabhdraia and the  Karpiira- 
mafijari, were staged at Kanauj under the patronage of 
the  Gurjara-Pratiharas', Later, when the glory of the 
Pratiharas declined as a result of the raids of the Kalacuri king 
Yuvarajadeva I, Rajaéeckhara seems to have returned to Tripuri 
in the train of the victorious conqueror, There, his last play 
Karpiiramafijari was staged in jubilation at the victory of 
Yuvarajadeva over a confederacy of Southern kings led by 
Govinda IV, in the battle of the Payosni. Another great poct 
of Vidarbha who had to go abroad in search of royal patronage 
is Trivikramabhatta, the author of the Nalacampii, in which he 
has given a graphic description of several towns, holy places and 
rivers of Vidarbha. He flourished at the court of the 
Rastrakiita king Indra IIT and-is known to have drafted the two 
sets of the Bagumra plates;of that king’, 


In the last quarter of the twelfth century A.D. the Yadavas of 
Devagiri came into prominence. They had been ruling over 
Seunadega in an carlier period as  feudatories of the Later 
Calukyas, but Bhillama, the, son of Mallugi, declared his 
independence and soon made himself master of the whole 
territory north of the Krsna. He then founded the city of 
Devagiri, which he made his capital. His son Jaitrapala killed 
Rudradeva of the Kakatiya dynasty on the field of battle and 
released his nephew Ganapati.whom he had put into prison. 
Under Jaitrapala’s son Sitghana, the power of the family greatly 
increased. He annexed the Kolhapur kingdom after defeating 
the Silihdra king Bhoja*’. The first inscription of the Yadavas 
found in Vidarbha belongs to the reign of Singhana. It is dated 
in the Saka year 1132 and records the ‘erection of a forana at 
Ambadapura (modern Amdapir) in the Buldhana district of 
Vidarbha‘. Many of the victories of Singhana were won for 
him by his Sendpati Kholesvara, who hailed from Vidarbha’. 
He was the son of Trivikrama and Candra, who lived in: the 
agrahara village of Udumbarapankti (modern Rani Amaravati). 
Kholegvara won several victories. He defeated Laksmideva, the 
ruler of Bhambhagiri (modern Bhamer in Khandes), Paramara 
Bhoja of Cahanda (modern Canda) and Arjunavarmadeva, king 
of Malva, and devastated the capital of the Hoysalas. He even 
pressed as far as Varanasi in the north where he put Ramapiila 


!, Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 54 f. 
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to fight. Kholegvara constructed several temples in Vidarbha 
and Amradega (modern Ambcjogiit in Marathvada). He also 
established agrahdras on the hanks of the Payosni (modern 
Pairna) and Varada (Wardha). One of the agrahdras named 
Kholapir on the bank of the Payosni is still cxtant under its 
ancient name in the Amarivati district. He also constructed a 
temple of Visnu under the name of Sarngadharin at Acalapiira. 


Singhana was succeeded by his grandson Krsna, whose inscrip- 
tion has been found in the temple of Khande$var on a hillock on 
the outskirts of the village Nandginv in the Amaravati district’. 
It is dated in the Saka year 1177 (A.D. 1254-55) and records the 
donation of some gudydnakas for the offerings of flowers at the 
temple of Khandegvar, After Krsna’s death, the throne was 
occupied by his brother Mahadeva, superseding the claims of the 
former’s son Ramacandra. Mahadeva annexed Konkan to his 
kingdom after defeating Somesvara of the Silahara dynasty. He 
left the throne to his son Amana. but the latter was soon deposed 
by Ramacandra, who captured the impregnable fort of Devagiri 
by means of a coup d’état*, He is the last of the Hindu Emperors 
of Devagiri. He won severale=victories and in his minister’s 
Purusottamapuri plates he is-said to“ have driven out the Muham- 
madans from Varanasi and built a golden temple _ there, 
which he dedicated to Visnu*. A fragmentary inscription of his 
time is built into the front wall of the temple of Laksmana on the 
hill at Ramtck‘. In the first half of it, which is very much 
mutilated it describes the exploits of Ramacandra’s ancestors from 
Singhana onwards and in the second half it describes the temples, 
wells and tirthas on and in the vicinity of the hill which it named 
as Ramagiri. The object of the inscription seems to have been to 
record the repairs done to the temple of Laksmana by Raghava, a 
minister of Ramacandra. Another inscription of Ramacandra’s 
reign was found at Lafijr in the Balaghar district. It is 
fragmentary and has not yet been deciphered, 


In A.D. 1294 Ala-ud-din Khilji invaded the kingdom of Rama- 
candra and suddenly appeared before the gates of Devagiri. 
Ramacandra was taken unawares and could not hold out for long. 
He had to pay a large ransom to the. Muslim invader. He conti- 
nued to rule ull A.D. 1310 at least; for a copper-plate grant 
which his minister Purusottam made is dated in the Saka year 
1232‘. He was succeeded by his son Sankaragana sometime in 
A.D, 1311. He discontinued sending the stipulated tribute to 
Delhi. He was defeated and slain by Malik Kafir. Sometime 
thereafter, Harapailadeva, the son-in-law of Ramacandra raised an 
insurrection and drove away the Muhammadans, but his success 
was short-lived. The Hindu Kingdom of Devagiri thus came to 
an end in A.D. 1318. 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVU, p. 9 f. 
2. Ibid., Vol. XXV, p. 205 f. 
3. Ibid., Vol. XXV, p. 207. 
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Like their illustrious predecessors, the Yaddavas also extended 
liberal pears: to art and literature. During their age a peculiar 
style of architecture called Hemadpanti after Hemadri or He ate 
pant, a minister of Mahadeva and Ramacandra, came into vogue, 
Temples built in this style have been found in all the districts of 
Vidarbha. The temple at Lasur in the Amaravati district is of 
this type'. Several learned scholars flourished at the court of the 
Yadavas. Among those who hailed from Vidarbha, Hemadri was 
the foremost. During the reign of Mahadeva he held the post of 
Sri-karanadhipa or Head of the Secretariat. He was appointed 
Minister and Head of the Elephant Force by Ramacandra. He was 
as brave as he was learned and liberal. He conquered and annex- 
ed to the Yadava kingdom the eastern part of Vidarbha called 
Jhadi-mandala. Hemadri is well-known as the author of the 
Caturvargaciniamani comprising five parts, viz., (1) Vratakhanda, 
(2) Danakhanda, (3) Tirthakhanda, (4) Moksakhanda and (3) 
Parigesakhanda. Of these, the third and fourth Khandas have not 
yet come to light. femadri’s work is held in great esteem and 
has been drawn upon by later writers on Dharmaégastra. Hemidri 
wrote on other subjects also. He is the author of a commentar 
on Saunaka’s Prayavakalpa and.also of a Sraddhakalpa in which 
he follows Katyayana. His, Aywrvedarasdyana, a commentary on 
Vagbhata’s Astdrigahrdaya, and Kaivalyadipika, a gloss on Bopa- 
deva’s Muktaphala, are also well-known, 


Hemadri extended liberal patronage to learned men, Among 
his proteges, the most famous was Bopadeva. He was a native of 
the village Vedapada (modern Belod) on the bank of the Wardha 
in the Adilabad district of the former Hyderabad State, Bopadeva 
is said to have composed ten works on Sanskrt grammar, nine on 
medicine, one for the determination of fithis, three on poetics and 
an equal number for the elucidation of the Bhagavata doctrine. 
Only eight of these works are now extant. The Mugdhabodha, 
his work on Sanskrt grammar, is very popular in Bengal. 


Marathi literature also flourished in the age of the Yadavas. 
Cakradhara, who propagated the Mahanubhiava cult in that age, 
used Marathi as the vehicle of his religious teachings. Following 
his example several of his followers composed literary works in 
Marathi. They are counted among the first works of Marathi 
literature. Mukundarija, the author of the Vedantic works 
Vivekasindhu and Puramamria, and Jianegvara, the celebrated 
author of the Bhdvarthadipika, a commentary on the Bhagavad- 
gitd are the most illustrious writers of that age. 


In 1294 Ala-ud-din, governor of the province, of which Kara on 
the Ganga. 42 miles north-west of Allahabad, was the capital, and 
nephew and son-in-law of Jalal-ud-din Firoz Sah Khilji, the reign- 
ing emperor of Delhi, having assembled an army ostensibly for 
the purpose of punishing a refractory Hindu chief on the borders 
of his province, suddenly invaded the Deccan without the 
knowledge or consent of his uncle. His obiective was Devagiri, of 


1, A. R.A. S. 0, for 1921-22, pl. TX. 
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the wealth of which kingdom he had heard in the course of his 
forays in Central India. He marched from Kara to Canderi, 
and thence across the Satpudas to Ellicpiir, where he halted for 
two days, explaining his presence by saying that he was one Malik- 
Ala-ud-din, who had been one of the nobles of the emperor of 
Delhi, but was now leaving his master with the intention of 
taking service with the réja of Rajamahendri in Telangana. | His 
story scrved its purpose and he was not molested at Ellicpiir, 
which he left suddenly at midnight, advancing by forced marches 
towards Devagiri. It is unnecessary to recount the details of his 
successful raid. Ald-ud-din not only carried off from Devagiri an 
enormous quantity of plunder, but was strong enough to insist 
on the assignment of the revenue of Ellicpir and the districts 
attached thereto, which probably included the whole of the 
Amaravati district and the rest of northern Berar. Annexation 
was not attempted, nor were Muhammadans introduced into the 
administration’. Treasure was all that Ala-ud-din required for 
his immediate needs, and this the adventurer obtained in plenty. 


Ali-ud-din on his return marched through Berar’, He murder- 
ed his uncle and ascended the throne_of Delhi on October 3, 1296. 
During his reign Berar was trayersed -by Muhammadan armies 
from Delhi marching on expeditions to the Deccan, but we find 
no special mention of the province, In 1306, an expedition under 
the African, Kaftr Hazirdinari was sent against Devagiri in con- 
sequence of Ramacandra having failed to remit tribute and having 
allied himself with Rai Karna of Gujarat, who had refused to 
send his daughter Deval Devi» to. Delhi’. Ramacandra and his 
family were captured and sent to Delhi, but the emperor pardoned 
him and restored him to his throne, and it does not appear that 
the arrangement under which Eillicpir and northern Berar 
remained under Hindu administrators, charged with the remission 
of the revenue to Delhi was disturbed. 


Ramacandra died in 1310 and was succeeded by his eldest son 
Sankar, who rebelled against Delhi and refused to remit the 
tribute. In 1312 Kafiir, now entitled Malik Naib, Jed an expedi- 
tion to Devagiri, defeated and slew Sankar, and annexcd his 
kingdom, including Berar, to the empire. The Amaravati district 
thus came for the first time directly under Muhammadan adminis- 
tration. 


Ala-ud-din Khilji died on January 2, 1316, and in the confusion 
which followed his death and the subsequent assassination of 
Malik Naib, Harpal, the son-in-law of Ramacandra, seized Deva- 
girl and ruled it for a short time as an independent king, bring- 
ing Berar once again under Hindu rule; but by 1316 affairs at 
Delhi had been settled and Kutub-ud-din Mubarak $ah, who was 
then on the throne, marched southwards, attacked Harpal, 
captured him and caused him to be flayed, and placed his head 


1, W. Haig, pp. 96-97. 
2, Yadav Madhav Kale, Varhadacha Etihasa, (1924), p. 81. 
3, Briggs, I, p. 366; Haig, p. 112. 
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above one of the gates of Devagiri'. Amaravati thus passed 
again, with the rest of Berar, into the hands of the Musalmans, 
and the province remained nominally under Muhammadan rule 
and administration until it was assigned under the treaty of 1853 
to the East India Company. 


Malik Yaklaki was appointed governor of the reconquered 
provinces and shortly afterwards rebelled. We are not told what 
part the officers in. Berar took in the rebellion, which was 
suppressed. 


Kutub-ud-din) Mubarak Sah was assassinated by Malik 
Khusrav on April 14. 1320. Khusrav ascended the throne but 
he was defeated and slain on September 5, 1320, by Ghazi-Beg 
Tughlak, the Turki Governor of the Punjab’, who was raised to 
the imperial throne under the title of Ghiyds-ud-din Tughlak 
Sah. The expeditions to the Deccan in his reign are not directly 
connected with the history of Berar, but the resources of — the 
province were doubtless taxed in an effort to furnish supplies for 
the armies from Delhi. Tughlak died in| February or March, 
1325 and was succeeded by his son, Muhammad-bin-Tughlak, 
who in 1339 transferred the gapital of the empire from Deihi to 
Devagiri, which he renamed Daulatabad". It is likely that the 
importance of Berar, which now adjoined the district in which 
the capital of the empire was situated, was temporarily enhanced 
by this change, but Daulatabad did not long remain the capital. 


Mahirastra was now divided into four s:kks or provinces, and 
though the limits of these are not mentioned it is probable that 
they corresponded roughly with the four tarafs or provinces into 
which the Bahamani kingdom was afterwards divided. and that 
Berar, with its capital at Ellicpir, formed one of them, The 
land revenue of the whole tract was assessed at seven crores of 
‘white lankas’ of 175 grains each; or about Rs. 35,00,000, This 
assessment seems to have been cxcessive, for we read that the 
action of the sikkdars or provincial governors in collecting it 
caused widespread discontent and a partial depopulation of — the 
country, The sikkddrs were Malik Sardavatdar, Malik Mukhlis- 
ul-Mulk, Yusuf Bughra, and Aziz Himar or Khammar, but the 
names of their provinces are not given. All were subordinate to 
Kutlugh Khan, governor of Daulatabad, whose deputy was 
[mad-ul-Mulk, but Kutlugh Khin was recalled very soon after 
his settlement had been made, and it was then that the o pres- 
sion of the §ikkddrs became unhearable. Immediately saherdi 
nate to these Sikkddrs was a class of officials styled centurions, 
military officers who also performed such civil duties as the 


collection of the revenue, the prevention and detection of crime, 
and the maintenance of order. 


In 1347 Muhammad-hin-Tughlak marched to Gujarat to quell 
a rebellion which had broken out among the centurions of the 
se ee 


1, Briggs, p. 389; Haig, p. 21. 
2, Haig, pp. 125-26. 
3, Haig, p. 150, 
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province and, having quietened Gujarat, summoned the centurions 
of the Deccan, intending to replace those of Gujarat with them 
but the officers of the Deccan whose loyalty was not above 
suspicion feared that they were being called for punishment, 
and when they had travelled one day’s march towards Broach, 
where they had been ordered to assemble, they slew the officers 
who had heen sent to summon them and returned to Daulatabad, 
Here they rose in rebellion and elected Ismail Fateh, the Afghan, 
king of the Deccan, with the title of Nasir-ud-din' Sah, This 
news at once brought Muhammad-bin-Tughlak from Broach to 
Daulatabad. He defeated the rebels in the field, but the new 
king took refuge in the fort and Muhammad was unable to 
capture the place. Besides, news soon arrived that a rebellion 
had broken out afresh in Gujarat’, which compelled him to 
return thither, leaving an army to besiege Daulatabad. This 
army was defeated and the amirs of the Deccan, on Nasir-ud-din 
abdicating, elected as their king, Hasan, styled Zafar Khiin, who 
ascended the throne as Ali-ud-din Bahman $ah* on August 3, 
1347. 


Bahman Sih, the founder of the Bahamani dynasty of the 
Deccan, divided his kingdem into four tarafs or provinces, each 
under the governorship of a darafddr’. or provincial governor. 
The provinces were Berar, Daulatabad, Bidar, and Gulburga’. 
We have, unfortunately, very little information as to the details 
of provincial administration, but it is known that the powers of 
the tarafddrs were very extensive. The tarafddrs of Berar, whosc 
headquarters were at Ellicpiir,) goyerned a tract of country far 
larger than the modern province. Berar which, cast of Burhan- 
ptr, was bounded on the north by the Tapi and on the east by 
the Wardha and Pranhitéi rivers, and extended on the south to 
the southern Piimma and Godavari-rivers and on the west approxi- 
matcly to its present limits’, In) this large province the governor 
was almost independent. He commanded the provincial army, 
collected the revenues, and made all appointments, both civil 
and military, including appointments to the command of forts, 
which were among the most important of all. His duties to the 
central authority seem to have been confined to the regular 
remission of a proportion of the revenue and to attending on his 
sovercign with the army of the province, whenever he might be 
called upon to do so, We know little or nothing of the adminis- 
trative divisions of Berar in these early days, but it was probably 
divided into two principal divisions, one on the north, with its 
capital at Ellicpir and one on the south with its capital at 
Mahir’, The existing paragands date, almost certainly, from the 


1, So styled by Ferishta; Badaoni and the author of the Burhan-i-Maasir call him 
Nasir-ud-din, Briggs, I, p. 438; IT, 289. 


2, Haig., Turks and Afghans, 169. 


3, This was his correct title, as a contemporary inscription and legend on coins 
show. The fantastic epithets bestowed on him by various historians are connected 
with foolish stories. Haig, Turks and Afghans, f. n., pp. 170-71 ; 372-73. 


4, Haig, pp. 374-75. 
5, Haig, op. cit., pp. 374-75, 
6. Haig, p. 383. 
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period of Hindu rule, and the sarddrs described in the Ain-i- 
Akbari were perhaps a legacy from the days of the Bahamanis. 


Muhammad Sah Bahamani, who succeeded his father in 1358, 
elaborated the organization of the four tarafs and gave to cach 
iarafdar a distinctive title, the governor of Berar being styled 
Majilis-i-Ali. 

The first governor of Berar under the Bahamanis was a Persian, 
Safdar Khan Sistini. [n 1362 he commanded the army of the 
province in Muhammad Sah's expedition into Telafgana and 
was absent from Berar on this occasion for two years'. In 1366, 
while Muhammad $ih was waging war against Vijayanagar, 
Bahram Khan Miijindarani, deputy governor of Daulatabad, 
broke into rebellion at the instigation of Kondba Dev, a 
Maratha, and several of the nobles of Berar, who were related to 
Bahram Khan, were involved in the rebellion with him. The 
rebellion was suppressed and its leaders made good their escape 
into Gujarat. At this time highway robbery seems to have been 
rife in the Deccan, for Muhammad Sah found it necessary to 
issue special orders to the tarafdars for the suppression of the 
crime. The remedy was drastic, The malefactors were beheaded 
and their heads were sent. to. the..capiral. Twenty thousand 
heads were thus collected: at Gulburgi, and we may presume that 
Safdar Khan sent his share’, 


The provinces were not neglected in the reign of Muhammad I, 
who tourcd in one of them every year unless occupied in war, 
and hunted for three or four ‘months. This information may 
appear trifling, but it enables us to understand ta some extent 

ow Berdr was governed in former days and how it was that a 
kingdom organized as was that of the Bahamanis did not fall to 
pieces sooner than it did. 


Muhammad Tf died in 1377"and ‘was succeeded by his elder 
son, Mujahid Sah, who made war against Bukka 1 of Vijayanagar. 
Safdar Khan was summoned to the capital with the ane. of 
Berir and was sent to besiege Adoni, Bukka I was defeated 
before this fortress fell and the siege was relinquished. Mujahid 
Sah returned slowly through the Raicir Dodb, hunting as he 
went, and Safdar Khin and the governor of Bidar, knowing his 
rash and impetuous disposition, exerted themselves to restrain 
him from running needless risks in his sport. The king wearied 
of their good advice and much against their will, ordered them 
to return to their provinces. The two governors pursued their 
way slowly and unwillingly, and shortly after their departure 
Mujahid was assassinated, on April 15, 13784, at the instigation 
of his uncle, Daud, whom he had offended during the campaign 
against the Hindus. Daud hastened to Gulburga in order to 
ascend the throne, but Safdar Khan and the governor of Bidar 


', Haig, I, pp. 305, 309. 

2, Briggs, II, pp. 325, 326; Haig, p. 383. 

i Ferishta however refers to 21st March 1375 as the date of death of Muhammad 
ah I, 

4. Haig, 384; Ferishta, however, gives the date as April 14, 1378. 
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refused to attend him there and turned aside to Bijapir, where 
the royal elephants were stationed. They seized these, divided 
them between themselves, and returned to their provinces with 
them. Daud Sah was assassinated on May 20, 1378', and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Muhammad Sah IP, 


Qn the accession of Muhammad II, Safdar Khan and the 
governor of Bidar made their submission and hastened to the 
capital to offer him their congratulations. Early in his reign 
there was a severe famine in Berar and the Deccan. A school for 
famine orphans was established at Ellicpur, where the children 
were brought up in the Muhammadan faith. and special allow- 
ances were given in all towns to religious teachers and to the 
blind. 


Muhammad IT died on April 20, 1397, and was succeeded by 
his clder son, Ghiyas-ud-din, who was 17 years of age’. In_ his 
reign Safdar Khan Sistani, the governor of Berar, died in 
Ellicpir. His son, Salabat Khan, who had been a playfellow of 
the voung king, was appointed governor of Berar in his father’s 
place, with the title of Majilis-i-Ali, On June 14, 1397, Ghiyas- 
ud-din was blinded and deposed and) his brother Sams-ud-din 
was placed on the throne.» He, however, was deposed and 
imprisoned at the end of the yeat and was succeeded by _ his 
cousin, Tajud-din Firoz Sah. The army of Berar, under 
Salabat Khan, took part in Firoz Sah's campaign against Hari- 
hara If of Vijayanagar in 1398-99. The campaign was eminently 
successful and Firoz Sah on hig return left Pulad Khan, another 
son of Safdar Khan Sistani, in charge of the Raictir Doab‘, But 
on this occasion the absence of the governor from Berar produced 
disastrous results, for Narsingh Dev, the Gond Raji of Kherla, 
had overrun the province from north to south and occupied it. 
Firoz Sah hastened northwards and, after recapturing Mahar. 
pressed on towards Kherla by way of Ellicpiir. Here he halted 
and sent on an army under the command of his brother Ahmad 
Khan, the Khian-i-Khanin, to punish the Gonds. Ahmad 
advanced to within a short distance of Kherla and was met by 
the Gond troops under Narsingh Dev. The Gonds fought with 
great determination and broke the centre of the Musalmans, 
slaying Sujat Khan, Rustam Khan, and Dilavar Khan’. The 
right under the command of Ahmad Khiin, and the left under 
the command of Mir Fazl-ullah Afijai Siraji still stood fast. 
Fazl-ullah was told that Ahmad Khan had fallen, but wisely 
forbade his informant to circulate the rumour, which turned out 


1, Ferishta gives the date as May 21, 1378. 

2. Most English writers, in deference to Ferishia who is ohstinately mistaken as to 
this king’s name, style him Mahmud, inspite of the evidence of coins, inscriptions, 
and other historians. Mahmud was his father’s name—-Vide Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. UXXITI, Part 1. 

3, Briggs, II, p. 353. 

4. Briggs, IT, p. 375. 

5, Briggs, Ul, pp. 376-77. 
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to be false. He then caused it to be proclaimed that Firoz Sih CHAPTER 2. 
had come in person to the relief of his troops and caused the 
great drums to be beaten. The scattered forces of the Muslims AS 
rallied to the sound and Mir Fazlullah and Ahmad Khan Pediee 
managed to join the forces and to attack the enemy. Gopal Rai, the Bahamanis. 
the son of Narsingh Dev, was taken prisoner, and the Gonds War with 
were pursued with great slaughter to the gates of Kherla, Kherla. 
whither Narsingh Dev arrived only just in time to save his life. 

Ahmad Khan and Fazl-ullah then besieged the fortress and 

after a lapse of two months the Gonds offered to surrender on 

conditions, The Muhammadan generals replied that they had 

no power to offer terms, and that if Narsingh Dev desired to 

obtain them it was necessary that he and his chief nobles should 

make their submission to Firoz Sah in Ellicptir, to which _ place 

they were offered a safe conduct. This advice was followed, and 

the rdj@ swore at the foot-stool of Firoz in Ellicpiir that he and 

his successors would be faithful liegemen of the Bahamanis as 

their predecessor had been in the days of Bahman Sah. Narsingh 

Dev was dismissed with honour after paying tribute. 


History. 


The names of the Muhammadan nobles killed at the battle of 
Kherla are worthy of attention, for, as we have seen, they 
robably provided the apocryphal, Abdur Rahman with a local 
abitation and a name. They were four in number and it 
appears probable that the requisite tale of five was completed 
by Salabat Khan, the governor of Berir, for no more is heard of 
this tarefdar, and Firoz $ah, immediately before he _ lett 
Ellicpiir for Gulburga, appointed) the gallant Mir Fazl-ullah 
Afiji, governor of Berar. 


In 1406 Firoz Sah was at war with Vijayanagar and the army Wars with 
of Berar under Faz!-ulliih was employed in the siege of Banka- Vijayanagar and 
pir. The expedition was; successful. Bankapir, with — the Gondwana. 
country surrounding it, was annexed to the Bahamani domi- 
nions', and Fazl-ullah and his army returned to Berar. In 1412 
Firoz Sih indulged in an apparently purposcless campaign in 
Gondwana in which the army of Berar probably took a 
principal part’. 


In 1417 Firoz embarked on a disastrous war against Vira 
Vijaya of Vijayanagar, near Pangal. Mir Fazl-ullah Afijti who, 
with the army of Berar, played a dominant role in the decisive 
battle of the campaign, in which the Muslims were defeated, was 
treacherously slain by a Kanarese attendant who had _ been 
bribed by his co-religionists. The affairs of the kingdom fell 
into great confusion and nobody was immediately appointed to 
succeed the gallant tarafddr of Berar, but the government of the 

rovince was probably carried on by the deputy whom Fazl- 
ullah had left behind him when he set out on the fatal expediton. 


In 1422 Ahmad Khan deposed his brother Firoz Sah and Tye Khari-Jahan 
ascended the throne in Gulburga as Ahmad Sih I on September appointed 


- Governor of Berér. 
1, Briggs, IT, 384; Haig, p. 392. 
3, Haig, p . 393. 
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22, 1422. His first care was to bring the war with the Hindus to 
a successful conclusion, and in the attainment of this object he 
laid waste the territories of Vijayanagar. After one of his 
actions he was separated from his army while hunting and nearly 
fell into the hands of a band of resolute Hindu warriors, but 
was rescued by Abdul Kadir, a commander of 200 horse and 
captain of the guard, whose soldierly precautions averted the 
disaster which Ahmad’s foolish behaviour courted. Abdul 
Kadir’s reward was the vacant governorship of Berar with the 
title of Khan-i-Jahan' in addition to the ex-officio title of 
Majilis-i-Ali, Abdul Kadir, who held the governorship of Berar 
for nearly forty years, was the son of Muhammad Isa, the son of 
Mahmud, the son of a Turk named Malik Hindui who received 
the title of Imfd-ul-Mulk from Bahman $ah, and held under 
that king the appointment of inspector-general of the forces. 
The Khan-i-Jahin was thus a Deccani of Turki descent. 


Ahmad Sah made peace with Vira Vijaya and then set out to 
capture Warangal, which fell into the hands of Abdul Latif 
Khin-i-Azam, the governor of Bidar. The king then returned to 
his capital, 


In the confusion which followed” on the rout of the Muslims 
at Pangal affairs in the provinces of the kingdom had fallen into 
great disorder and the Hindus of the greater part of Berar seem 
to have risen in rebellion. In 1426 Ahmad $ah was compelled 
to march northwards to restore order. After capturing Mahir 
and Kalam, which had fallen into the hands of the Gonds or 
Hindus, he marched to Ellicpar, where he halted for a year. 
His object in making this long halt in the capital of his aoithicnn 
province is said to have been the preparation for the extension 
of his kingdom towards the north,..His brother Firoz Sah had 
sent a complimentary lettcr with expressions of submission by 
Mir Fazlullah Anji to Amir Timur when Amir Timur invaded 
India in 1398 and the conqueror acknowledged the letter by 
hestowing on Firoz the sovereignty of Gujarat and Méalva in 
addition to that of the Deccan, and Feriéta supposes that Ahmad 
now proposed, if possible, to turn this empty grant to some 
account’, The theory is a most improbable one. Ahmad Sah, as 
we shall see, had conscientious scruples against attacking brother 
Muslims, and to the south of | his kingdom lay an unconquered 
Hindu empire which was both lawful prey and a source of danger 
in case of difficulties in the north, and he had very little chance 
of success against the combined forces of Gujarat and Malva, 
which would certainly have been joined by Khandeg. The more 
reasonable view is that Ahmad was merely strengthening his 
northern frontier in order to prevent ‘inroads during his 
southern wars, and to this end he built the fort of Gavil and 
repaired that of Narnala. These expressions, which are 
Ferista’s, seem to Imply that Narnali was an older fort than 
Gavilgad which was probably fortified long before the time of 


'. Briggs, II, pp. 402-03 ; Haig, pp. 397-98, 
2, Briggs, II, pp. 378-79. 
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Ahmad Sah. Its name points to its having been at one time like CHAPTER 2. 
Gaoligad in Khandeé and Asirgad (Asa Ahir Gad), the strong- 
hold of a local Gavali chieftain before the advent of the 4. 
Musalmans. Whatever Ahmad’s object may have been Hosang Peee 
Sah of Malva disapproved of his preparations, and invited the pahamanis. 
Narsingh Dev of Kherla, who had been reduced to vassalage by 4nmad Séh visits 
Firoz, to transfer his allegiance to Méalva'. Narsingh Dev Elicpiir. 
refused to listen to Hogang who, after consulting Nasir Khan of 

Khandes, without whose acquiescence he cou!d not afford to act, 

twice attacked Kherla and was twice defeated. Ahmad Sah 

rendered no material assistance to his vassal and Hoégang’s third 

attempt on Kherla was more successful. His officers wrested 

some districts from the Gonds and Hofgang prepared to follow 

up this advantage by marching on Kherla in person, Narsingh 

Dev considered that it was high time to appeal to his suzerain 

and in 1428 sent messengers to Ahmad Sah, who had returned 

to his capital, to ask for help. Ahmad Sah ordered the Khan-i- 

Jahan to march to the assistance of Narsingh Dev with the army 

of Berar and himself marched northwards in a leisurcly fashion, 

as though bent only on sport, until he reached Ellicpir. Mean- 

while Hogang, attributing Almad’s comparative inaction to fear, 

advanced on Kherli and-after ravaging. the country, laid siege to 

the fortress, boasting that Ahmad Sah Bahamani was afraid to 

meet him in the field. Ahmad Sih was much incensed when he 

heard of Hogang's boast, and at once set forth from Ellicpiir to 

encounter him. While he was yet forty miles distant from 

Hogang’s army the doctors of religion in his camp approached 

him, reminded him that no Bahamani had ever yet declared 

war on a Muhammadan king and advised him that it ill became 

him to attack Hogang in support of an infidel. Following their 

advice Ahmad Sih sent an envoy to Hogahg apprising him that 

Narsingh Dev was a vassal.of Gulburga and requesting him not 

to molest him. After the despatch of the envoy Ahmad Sah 

began to retire and this retrograde movement combined with 

his spiritless policy confirmed Hosang in the belicf that Ahmad 

feared him, and emboldened him to pursue the Deccanis so 

closely that he halted each evening on the ground which — they 

had occupied in the morning. This insolence transgressed the 

bounds of even the pious Ahmad’s forbearance, and when 

Hogang crossed the frontier the doctors of religion were sent 

away from Ahmad’s camp and the Deccanis instead of pursuing 

their way halted to receive the invader who advanced without 

any apprehension of resistance. Ahmad Sah drew up his forces 

on the bank of a river’, unfortunately not named. The governor 

of Berdr commanded the right wing, Abdullah Khan, a grandson 

of Ismail Fateh, the left, and Ala-ud-din Ahmad, the king’s eldest 

son, the centre. Ahmad Sah himself, with 2,000 picked cavalry 

and twelve elephants, lay in ambush far to the left. Hogang 

with no more than 17,000 cavalry, suddenly came upon the 


History. 


1, Haig, p. 399. 


2, Ferishta mentions that no historian h.s named the river but Haig mentions the 
river Tapi in this connection. 
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CHAPTER 2. Deccanis in a carefully chosen position. He had no choice but 
Wi to attack them and did so, and while action was at its height 

istory. 3 rane . 
Rienineons Ahmad Sah suddenly fell upon Hosang’s rear. The army of 
Peaidp: Malva was routed and Hosang Sah fled so precipitatcly that he 
The Bahamanis, left the ladies of his harem in Ahmad’s hands. Meanwhile 
Ahmad Sah visits Narsingh Dev had heard of his enemy’s disaster and, emerging 
Ellicpitr. from Kherla, fell upon the beaten army and completed the 
heavy tale of slaughter, while Hogang and the remnant of his 
force made the best of their way to Mandu. The loss suffered 
by Musalmans at the hands of an unbeliever again aroused 
Ahmad Sah’s scruples and to console his adversary he returned 
his ladies to him under a trusty guard, accompanied by a 
present of many eunuchs. Ahmad then returned to Gulburga. 
A less probable account of this campaign represents Ahmad Sah 
as the aggressor. According to this account he was preparing 
to attack Narsingh Dev when Hogang $ah marched to the 
latter’s aid. Whichever version be accepted Ahmad Sah was 
victorious. He left Berar in 1429 and in the same year trans- 

ferred his capital from Gulburga to Bidar’. 


PE Sai In 1430, the daughter of Nasir Khan, the ruler of Khandes, 
UNTO was married to Ala-ud-din Ahmad, the eldest son of Ahmad 


Sih. The marriage is of local interest. for it afterwards led to a 
war between Al!d-ud-din Ahmad and his father-in-law. In the 
same year Khalaf Hasan Basri, entitled Malik-ut-Tujjar, who had 
been one of Ahmad Sah’s earliest partisans, was made governor 
of Daulatibad. Here his zeal in his master's service’ brought on 
a war between Ahmad Sah of tthe Deccan and Ahmad Sah_ of 
Gujarat which lasted for a year and exhausted both sides. In 
1433 HoSang Sih of Malya; taking advantage of the enfeebled 
condition of the Deccan, attacked and annexed Kherla, slaying 
Narsingh Dev. Ahmad Sah marched into Berar and was on 
the points of attacking Hosang when Nasir Khan of Khandes' 
intervened and proposed terms of peace which were accepted by 
both sides. These terms were that Hogang Sah should return to 
Kherli and that Berar should remain a part of Ahmad Sih’s 
dominions. The acceptance of these terms by Ahmad Sah 
indicates the extent to which he had been weakened by the war 
with Gujarat, for it would have been unnecessary to introduce 
into the treaty the article relating to Berér unless Hodsang $ah 
had been prepared, with some hope of success, to attempt its 
annexation, and Ahmad Sah actually gave up all that he was 
prepared to fight for. 


Ahmad Sah I died on 19th February 1435 and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Ala-ud-din Ahmad Sah II, who had married 
the daughter of Nasir Khan. This lady, in a fit of jealousy, com- 
plained to her father that her husband was neglecting her for a 
Hindu mistress‘, and Nasir Khan prepared to invade his son-in- 
law's dominions. Having obtained the assent of Ahmad Sah_ of 

1, The account of the confrontation between the Bahamanis and the Kingdom of 
Maiwa given by Sayyad Ali is more or less the same. 

2, He occupied the island of Mahim (Bombay), 


3. Briggs, II, pp. 415-16. 
4. Briggs, TH, p. 424. 
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Gujarat to his enterprise he began to prepare his way by detach- 
ing the nobles of Berar from their allegiance to the Bahamani 
king. Nasir Khan claimed descent from the second Khalifa, 
Umar-ul-Faruk, and succeeded in persuading many of the 
officers in Berar that the one who fell fighting in the cause of 
the descendants of the greatest of the prophet’s successors would 
receive the reward promised to martyrs for the faith, It is not 
casy to understand how the officers of Berar were deceived; for 
Nasir Khan allied himself with Gonds and probably with — the 
Korkus of the Melghat also, but many fell into the trap and 
formed a strong party in Berar against the Bahamani king. 
Nasir Khan accordingly entered into Berar with all the troops of 
Khandeg, a considerable force having been also sent to his aid by 
the faja of Gondwana. The treacherous officers attempted to 
seize the governor, Khan Jahan, who was too firmly attached to 
the house of Bahamanis to join the invaders: and he, obtaining 
information of their designs, fled to the fortress of Narnala, 
where he shut himself up, and wrote accounts of the state of 
affairs to his court. The traitors, meanwhile, joincd Nasir Khan, 
and not only read the Khutbd in his name as king of Berar, but 
marched with ‘him to besiege Narnala. 

Ala-ud-din $ah, on receiving this-intelligence called a council 
of his ministers and military chiefs, to concert measures for 
acting at such a critical moment. It was recommended that the 
king should proceed in person against the enemy, it being 
probable that both the kings of Gujarat and Méalva, as also the 
rais of Gondwana, were prepared to aid in assisting Nasir Khan. 
The king, however, suspecting the ‘fidelity of his chiefs, appointed 
Malik-ut-Tujjar, then governor of Daulatabad and leader of the 
foreigners, to conduct the campaign. He requested the king to 
give him the command of “the household troops, and all the 
foreigners, without any Deccanis or Abyssinians, to bring the 
royal affairs in Berir to a prosperous issue!. ‘Ald-ud-din Sah 
consenting, directed three thousand Moghal bowmen from the 
body-guards’ to attend him, as also many Moghal officers, who 
had been brought up in the service of Firoz $4h and Ahmad 
Sah. Malik-ut-Tujjar left Daulatabad with 7,000 foreign horse, 
despatching an army on observation to the frontiers of Gujarat 
and Malva and entered into Berér. Khan Jahan, also, having 
found an opportunity of quitting Narnala, joined the king’s arm 
at Mehkar. Malik-ut-Tujjar now detached Khan Jahiin with his 
troops to Ellicpir and Balapir, in order to prevent the Rédis of 
Gondawana from entering Beraér by that route, while himself 
moved with the main body towards the Rohankhed Ghat, where 
the enemy was encamped. The campaign did not take place in 
the Amaravati district but in Buldhand and Khandeég, whither 
Nasir Khan was driven, and ended in the complete discomfiture 
of the invaders,’ but before engaging Nasir Khan, Khalaf Hasan 


', Khalaf Hasan Basri, (Malik-ut-Tujjar) was a foreign merchant. The hostility 
of the Deccanis and Abyssinians to the Persians and Turks seems to have prevailed 
throughout the long period of the reign of the Deccan kings. 

3, Among these body-guards were two princes, Majnun Sultan and Shah Kully 
Sultan, both lineal descendants from the great conqueror Chungiz Khan, 

3. Bahamani Rajyacha Itthas, pp. 95-96. 
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Basri found it necessary to strengthen the garrison of Ellicpir, 
in order to prevent the Korkus from descending on the plains. 

In 1443 the army of Berar was employed, with the armies of 
the other provinces of the kingdom’, in driving Devaraya II of 
Vijayanagar out of the Raiciir Dodb, which he had_ occupied, 
but Berar does not secm to have been settled enough to spare its 
governor for this expedition; for the Khan-i-Jahin did not 
accompany the army. In 1453, a dangerous eruption breaking out 
in the king’s foot which baffled the art of the surgeons, he was 
necessarily confined to his private apartments, and reports, were 
often spread through the provinces of his death. Among other 
persons, one Jalal Khan, a Sayyad, who had married a daughter 
of Ahmad Sah, being assured of his decease, seized on many 
districts around his government of Nowalgund, which he gave 
in charge to his son Sikandar Khan, grandson of the late Ahmad 
§ah®. Ala-ud-din Sah, in spite of his indisposition, prepared to 
march in order to reduce the rebels, on which Jalal Khan and 
Sikandar Khan agreed that, the former should remain in 
Telangana and the latter proceed to Mahar, with a view to dis- 
tract the motions of the royal army.‘ The king sent offers of 
pardon*® but Sikandar Khan refused to rely on the king’s promises. 
Sikandar Khan represented’ to the king of Maéalva, Sultan 
Mahmud I, that Ala-ud-din Sah had been long dead, but that 
the ministers, pretending he “was still alive, had resolved to 
destroy the principal nobles, and to divide the kingdom among 
themselves ; that, under these circumstances, if the king of Malva 
chose to undertake the project, the provinces of Berar and 
Telangana would fall without a blow into his hands.  Sultin 
Mahmud J, crediting these assurances, so flattering to his 
ambition, marched in conjunction with the ruler of Khandeé, in 
the year 1456, to invade Berar. ‘They were joined by Sikandar 
Khan, who advanced with a body of one thousand horse to meet 
them. 


‘Ala-ud-din $ah, on receiving the intelligence, changed his 
design of going in person to Telahgana. whither he deputed 
Khvaja Mahmud Gilani (commonly called Gavan), with a 
considerable army, to attack Jalal Khan. At the same time, 
Khan Jahan, governor of Berar, was directed to watch the 
motions of the ruler of Khandcs, while Kasim Beg, governor of 
Daulatibad, advanced with a corps of observation towards the 
division led by the king of Malva, the king of the Deccan being 
with the main army, consisting chiefly of the Bijapiir division, 
following at a distance of ten miles‘, 


1, Briggs, IT, p. 432. 

2, Khan Azim, governor of Telangana, also dying at this time, and no officer of 
sufficient influence being on the spot to assume the charge, the officers of the province 
submitted to the authority of Sikandar Khan. 

3. If the rebels wouldlay down their arms ; but Sikandar Khan, having on a former 
occasion joined the prince Mahammad Khan in his insurrection and having been 
guilty of many other offences, refused to rely on the king’s promises, 


4, Briggs, op. cit, II pp. 448-49. 
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Sultin Mahmud I of Malvaé, now satisfied that the Deccan 
king was still living, and actually marching against him, 
retreated with the greater part of his army, leaving an officer, 
under pretence of assisting Sikandar Khan, but with — secret 
instructions, in case of his attempting to join the Deccanis, to 
seize his person, and bring him prisoner to Mandu with all his 
treasure. Sikandar Khan gaining timely information of this 
design, escaped from the Malvi army with two thousand Afghans 
and Rajputs to Balkonda, to which place Khvajé Mahmud Gavan 
was then about to lay seige. Shortly after this, Sikandar Khan 
delivered up the fortress, on condition of a free pardon, On 
going to court with Khvaji Mahmud Gavan, he was again 
received into favour, and Balkonda was restored to him’. The 
king having left Fakhr-ul-Mulk Turk in the government of the 
Mahir district and Furhut-ul-Mulk in command of the garrison 
of Mahiir, returned to his capital. 


Ala-ud-din Ahmad II, died in 1458 and was succeeded by his 
son Humayun “the Tyrant” who had hardly ascended the 
throne when Jalal Khan and Sikandar Khan, the two nobles who 
had rebelled in the previous reign, again rose in rebellion. The 
governor of Berar who had-visited the. capital for the purpose of 
offering his congratulations to the new king was employed 
against the rebels, hut was defeated, and the rising was ultimately 
suppressed by Hurnayun’. We hear no more of Berar during 
this brief and troubled reign. When Humayun Sah was taken 
ill and thought that he would die, he appointed his eldest son, 
Nizam Sah, then only eight years of age, his successor. Having 
summoned Khvajé Jahan Turk from Berar, and Khvaja Mahmud 
Gavan from Telahgana’ be made his | will, constituting them 
regent, and guardians of his. son during his minority and com- 
manding them strictly, at the same time, to transact no business 
without the cognisance ofthe» Queen-mother.6 Humayun Sah 
diced on September 4, 1461 and was succeeded by his son Nizim 
Sah, aged eight. In 1462 Mahmud $ah of Méalva, taking 
advantage of the new king's young age, invaded the Deccan by 
way of western Berir. The army of Bidar was employed in 
keeping off the raj@s of Telangana and Orissa, who had invaded 
the Bahamani dominions of the east, and the armies of Berar, 
Daulatabad and Gulburga marched to mect Mahmud Sah. A 
battle was fought at Kandhar about seventy miles north of 
Bidar, and the Bahamani forces were defeated. Nizdm Sih was 
carried off by his mother to Firozabad near Gulburga while 
Mahmud Sah of Malva sacked Bidar. He had begun to lay siege to 
the citadel when he heard that Mahmud Sah of Gujarat, to whom 
Nizam Sih’s mother had appealed for help, had reached the 
north-western frontier of the Bahamani kingdom with 80,000 
horse. Mahmud Gavin, one of the chief nobles of Bahamani 


1, Bahamant Rajyacha Itthas, p. 107, #. Ibid p. 114. 

3, Haig mentions that Khvaja Jahan, the Turk, and Nizam-ul-Mulk were sent to 
Warangal to fight the Hindus of Telangana and especially those of the district of 
Deurkonda, who had supported Sikandar Khan. One of the Rajis of Orissa helping 
the Hindus, Khvaja Jahan and Nizam-ul-Mulk were defeated. Khvaja Jahan basely 
attributed the disaster to his colleague, and Nizam-ul-Mulk was put to death by 
Humayun Shah, Khvaja Jahan was imprisoned. Haig, op. cit; pp. 410-11. 

4. Makhaduma Jahan Nargis Begam, 
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kingdom, joined the Gujaritis with five or six thousand cavalry, 
and continued to raise and borrow troops until he was able 10 
take the field with an army of 40,000 Deccani and Gujarati horse. 
He sent 10,000 Deccani horse into Berar to cut off the invader’s 
retreat and marched towards Bidar with the remainder of his 
force. Kncamping between Bid and Kandhar he cut off the 
besiegers’ supplies but would not risk a bartle, though Mahmud 
Sih of Malva could not put more than 30,000 horse into the 
field. At length the army of Malva was. starved out and 
Mahmud Sah of Malva, after blinding — his elephants and 
burning his heavy baggage, retreated northwards — through 
eastern Berar. He was pursucd and harassed throughout _ his 
retreat by Mahmud Gavan and the ten thousand horse which 
had been awaiting him in Berar. In order to avoid Mahinud 
Gavan on the one hand and escape Mahmud Sah of Gujarat on 
the other, he resolved to retreat through the hills of the Melghat 
and engaged one of the Korku rajds of that tract as a guide, 
After leading him by Ellicpir and Akot the raj@ took him into 
the hills and there intentionally lcd him astray. In the Melghat 
the army of Miva perished by the thousands from heat and 
thirst and by the attacks of the Korkus, who were instigated by 
their raj. When the remnant of the army art Jength emerged 
from the wild hilly country, Mahmud $aih of Malva had the 
Korku rajd@ put to death’. 


In the following year Mahmud of Malvi again invaded the 
Bahamani dominions and advanced as far as Daulatabad, but 
retreated on hearing that Mahmud of Gujarat was again march- 
ing to the support of the Deccanis. 


Nizam $ah died on July 30, 1463 and was succeeded hy his 
brother Muhammad III, surnamed fashart or “the soldicr ” 


In 1467 Nizim-ul-Mulk, the Turk. who had commanded the 
left wing in the battle of Kandhir against Mahmud Sah_ of 
Malva, was appointed governor of Berar and was ordered to 
capture Kherlaé, where a Gond prince still owed allegiance to 
Malva. The army of Berar marched against Kherla and 
besieged it and the army of Malva, in an attempt to raise the 
siege, was signally defeated. Kherla fell, but two Rajputs’ of 
the place approached Nizim-ul-Mulk under the pretence of 
making their submission to him and assassinated him. They 
then attacked his attendants and were put to death. The two 
officers next in authority to Nizim-ul-Mulk were Yusuf Adil 
Khan’, afterwards the founder of the Adil Saiht dynasty of 
Bijapir, and Darya Khan, the Turk. These nobles argued thar 
the desperate enterprise of the two Rajputs could not have been 
undertaken otherwise than at the instigation of same of — the 
inhabitants of Kherla and a massacre of these unfortunates, with 


', Bahamani Rajyacha Itihas, p. 134. 
2, Haig, p. 480. Sayvad Ali says that he was killed hy the commadant of the fort, 


3. There is some conflict of authorities here. Some historians give the name of 
Yusuf Adil Khan, the Deccani, a much less distinguished person, but a hitter encmv 
of Yusuf Adil Khan Savai, as he was called. On the whole the account given in the 
text is the more probable. 
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their wives and children, followed. Yusuf and Darya left a foree 
to hold Kherla and returned to Bidar with the body of their late 
leader. Muhammad Sah approved of their action and bestowed 
Kherla upon them in jahdgir, Mahmud Sah of Mialva now | sent 
an embassy to Muhammad Sah and reminded him of the treaty 
between Ahmad Sah Bahamani and Hogang Sah of Miva, in 
which it was stipulated that Kherla should belong to Malva and 
Berar to the Bahamanis. He besought Muhammad $ah not to 
be a breaker of treaties, or the means of stirring up strife between 
Musalmans. Muhammad Sah returned to him a dignified reply 
by Saikh Ahmad, the Sadr, and Sarif-ul-mulk. He thanked God 
that no one of the race of Bahaman had ever been known to break 
a treaty and reminded Muhammad Sah that when the affairs of 
the Bahamani kingdom were in confusion after the accession of 
the boy-king Nizim $ih it was Mahmud himself who had broken 
faith by invading the Bahamani dominions. In every corner of 
the empire of Karnata, which was still in the hands of the 
infidels, there were many fortresses like Kherla and since these 
were ready to his hand he had no wish to deprive a brother 
Musalman of his fortresses. A new treaty was concluded  where- 
by cither sovercign bound himself by the most solemn oaths 
not to molest or invade the dominions-of the other. and Kherla, 
which had heen annexed to Berar, was handed back by Muham- 
mad Sah to the king of Malva.t 

The governorship of Berar seems to have remained vacant for 
a few years after the death of Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Turk until in 
1471 Fateh-ullah = [mad-ul-Mulk | was made governor. This 
amir is worthy of special notice fer he founded the Imad Sahi 
dynasty, which reigned in Berar for a period of cighty years. 
He was a Brahman of Vijayanagar who was captured by the 
Musalmans in 1422 early m the reign of Ahmad Sah and was 
hestowed on the Khan-i-Jahan,,whe was appointed governor of 
Berar immediately after the conclusion of the campaign, and was 
brought up as a Musalman, but never forgot his Brahman descent 
or his native land. More than sixty years after his capture 
when, as governor of Berar, he strengthened the fortifications of 
Gavilgad, he adorned the northern gate, afterwards known as the 
Delhi gate, with representations of the emblem of Vijayanagar, 
the ganda-bherunda, a fabulous two-headed bird which was said 
to prey upon clephants, and these representations still remain, 
almost as clearly cut as when Fateh-ullih set them up as his 
boast that though a Musalmin and the faithful servant of a 
Musalmin he was hy blood a twice-born Brahman and a native 
of the great Hindu cmpire of Vijayanagar. Fatch-llah had spent 
all his service, if we except temporary periods of absence in the 
field, in Berar and was a very fair instance of the strength and 
the weakness of the provincial system of the Bahamani kingdom. 
He seems to have heen sincerely attached to the province, despite 
his pride of race and descent, and to have been at the same time 
a faithful servant of the Bahamanis. In his later years, when 
troubles gathered thick and fast around the head of the descend- 
ant of Bahman Sih and when the provincial governors were 


5, Bahamani Rajyacha Itthas, p. 14). 
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driven rather than tempted to rebellion, he was regarded as the 
Nestor of the Deccan, and his entire freedom from party prejudice 
was displayed in his grief and anger at the unjust execution of 
Mahmud Gavan, a foreigner, and in his unwavering friendship 
for Yusuf Adil Khan Savai another foreigner, who differed from 
him in religion, being a staunch Sidi while Fatch-ullah was an 
equally staunch Sunt. 


Berar suffered, with the rest of the Deccan, from the terrible 
two years of famine in 1473, and 1474, and most of those who 
escaped death from starvation fled to Méalvi and Gujarat. In 
the third year rain fell, but prosperity was slow to return, for 
there were few left to till the soil and the wanderers returned 
by slow degrees’. 


In the campaigns of Muhammad III in Orissa, Telafgana, and 
the Peninsula, Fateh-ullah, with the army of Berar, bore a share. 
In 1480, before these campaigns had been brought to a close, the 
four provinces into which the Deccan had been divided by 
Bahman Sah were sub-divided into cight. Berar was divided 
into the two new provinces of northern Berar, named Gavil, and 
southern Berar, named Mahiir,..the whole of the Amaravatt 
district heing included inthe tormers,which remained under the 
governorship of Fateh-ullah Imad-ul-Mulk, while Khudavand 
Khan, the African, was made governor of Mahfir. At the same 
time the powers of the provincial governors were much curtailed, 
Many paraganas of the provinces were made khds and_ were 
administered by officers appointed direct by the crown, while the 
governors were allowed to appoint a commandant only to the 
chief fort in cach province, all other commandants of forts being 
appointed direct by the king. These belated reforms caused 
much dissatisfaction among some of the tarafdars, but the faith- 
ful Fateh-ullah, though stripped of half his province, seems to 
have taken no exception to them. ‘The malcontents, however, 
entered into a conspiracy against Mahmud Gavan, the author of 
the reforms, and compassed his death on April 5, 1481’, Muham- 
mad III who was their dupe discovered his minister’s innocence 
when it was too late and bitterly repented his action, Fateh- 
ullah Imad-ul-Mulk and Khudavand Khan, with the troops of 
Berar, left the royal camp and encamped at a distance of two 
leagues from it. When asked the reason of this move Fatch- 
ullah boldly replied that when so old and faithful a servant as 
Mahmud Gavan could be murdered on the lying reports of false 
witnesses nobody within the king’s reach was safe. The wretched 
king, now smitten with remorse, sent a secret message imploring’ 
them to return that he might take counsel with them regarding 
the punishment of those who had brought Khvaja Mahmud. to 
his death, but Fateh-ullah and Khndavand Khan replied that 
they would shape their conduct on that of Yusuf Adil Khan, 
who was then absent on a distant expedition. Yusuf was at once 
recalled and joined Fatch-ullah and Khudavand Khan. The 
three tarafddrs then entered the royal camp and made their 
demands. They did nor succeed in bringing the ringleaders of 


1, Haig, 417. #. Bahamani Rajyacha Itihas, p, 160. 
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the conspiracy to punishment, but Yusuf obtained the province 
of Byapur, which enabled him to make provision for the 
followers of the deceased minister, Shortly after this the taraf- 
dars were dismissed to their provinces. 


Fateh-ullah and Khudivand Khan were recalled from Berar 
shortly afterwards in order. that they might attend Muhammad 
IIf on a progress through the province of  Bijipdr. They 
obeyed the summons, but both on the march and in camp 
placed a distance between themselves and the royal camp, and 
saluted the king from afar when he marched. In this manner 
the armics reached Belginv, whence the tarafdars were order- 
ed to accompany the king to Goa and the Konkan, which they 
refused to do. Yusuf Adil Khan, however, marched to the aid 
of Goa, then hesicged by Rajasekhara of Vijayanagar, while 
Muhammad IIL marched to Firozabad. Fateh-ulla4h and 
Khudavand Khan refused to accompany him any further, and 
returned to Berar without leave. Muhammad felt their defec- 
tion deeply, but dared not resent it, for he knew that their 
mistrust of him was justified, and that civil war would but 
hasten the disruption of his kingdom. 


Muhammad Sah died of. drink on.22nd March 1482, and was 
succeeded by his son Mahmud Sah, a boy of twelve; all power 
in the capital was held by Malik Hasan Nizdm-ul-Mulk’, the 
principal enemy of the late Mahmud Gavan who was now 
minister of the kingdom. Fateh-ullab Imad-ul-Mulk, on visit- 
ing the capital to congratulate the young king on his accession, 
was made titular minister of the kingdom, his son Saikh Ala- 
ud-din being appointed hissdeputy in northern Berar, but the 
intrigues and massacres of the capital were not to the veteran's 
taste’, and he returned to Ellicpir without having exercised the 
duties of his post at the capital’. 


Malik Hasan Nizam-ul-Mulk was assassinated before 1485 
and affairs in Bidar went from bad to worse. The young king 
showed a precocious bent towards debauchery and the adminis- 
tration passed into the hands of Kasim Barid, a Turk. The 
tarafddrs, well aware that all orders issued were the orders of 
Kasim Barid, ignored messages from the capital, and were 
practically independent, attending only occasionally with their 
armies when summoned to do so. This attendance only accen- 
tuated the humiliation of the nominal ruler, whose splendour 
was utterly eclipsed by that of the armaments which the 
tarafdars brought into the field. 


In 149G Malik Ahmad, the son of Malik Hasan Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
having founded Ahmadnagar and made preparations for secur- 
ing his independence, invited Yusuf Adil Khan of Bijaptr and 
Fateh-ullah Imad-ul-Mulk of Gavil to join him in assuming the 
style and insignia of royalty. The compact was sealed by the 


1. Dr. B, G. Kunte: Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 2. 3. Briggs, II, p, 528, 
2, Haig, p. 423. 4. Haig, pp. 425-26, foot note, 
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consent of cach of these three provincial governors, and each 
had the khuthd read in the mosques of his kingdom in his own 
name, omitting that of Mahmud Sah Bahamani. Henceforth 
these rulers will be known’ by the titles Yusut Adil Sah, Ahmad 
Nizim Sah, and = Fateh-ullah Imad Sah, though Yusuf and 
Fateh-ul!ah appear to have been very chary of using the royal 
title. 

The supremacy of Kasim Barid in the capital had, however, 
convinced Fateh-ullah of the necessity for some decisive — step, 
and the veteran statesman had alrcady prepared himself tor 
possible opposition by improving the defences of Gavilgad and 
Narnala. 

Although Fateh-ullah had) declared himself independent he 
still regarded himself, to some extent, as a vassal of the Baha- 
mani king. Thus in 1494, when a rebel named Bahadur Gilani, 
who had established himself on the western coast of the Deccan, 
committed in Gujarat, excesses which caused Mahmud Sah of 
that country to demand his punishment at the hands of 
Mahmud Sah Bahamani, Fatch-ullah Imad Sah, together with 
Yusuf Adil Sih and Ahmad Nizam Sah, responded to his old 
master’s appeal and aided. hun against the rebel, who was 
defeated and slain after aylong and arduous campaign. But the 
aid thus rendered differed from the submissive attendance of the 
tarafdars for the Sultdns did) not attend in person but sent 
contingents, 


In 1504 Yusuf Adil Sah, who was a Sidh, had the khutha read 
in the mosques of the Bijapiir kingdom after the $z@h fashion, 
he being the first Muhaminadan ruler in India to make this 
public profession of the Siah faith. Amir Barid who had 
succeeded his father, Kasim Barid, im that same year sent 
notices in| Mahmud S$ih's name to Fateh-ullah Imad _ Sih, 
Khudavand Khan of Mahitir.’ and’ Sultan Kuli Kutub-ul-Mulk, 
who had been appointed governor of Telangana and had 
established himself at Gelconda, asking them to” combine — to 
stump out the heresy, The result of | the appeal was curious. 
Sultan Kult Kutub-ul-Mulk who was himsclf a devoted Stah, 
responded to it at once, apparently on the ground that Yusuf 
Adil Sah’s act was a more pronounced declaration of opposition 
to Bahamanti traditions than his mere assumption of indepen- 
dence, and possibly from the motive which led Innocent XI to 
advise James If to moderate his zeal for the propagation of 
Roman doctrine and practice in England. Fateh-ullah Imad 
Sah, and Khudavand Khan on the other hand, though both 
were professed Sunnis, showed very clearly their disinclination 
to act against their old ally, and excused themselves. As to 
what followed, there is a conflict of authority, Feriéta says that 
Amir Barid was much perplexed by the contumacy of the two 
chiefs of Berar and applied to Ahmad Nizam Sah for aid which 
was promptly rendered. Ali-hin Aziz-ullah Tabatabai, whose 
dates do not agree with those of Ferista, though he is clear] 
reterring to the same incident, writes that Mahmud Sah, on 
becoming aware of Fatch-ullah Imad Sah’s refusal to take the 
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field against Yusuf Adil Sah, marched into Berar, whereupon 
Fatch-ullah, who was no more willing to take up arms against 
the Bahamani than against Yusuf, made his submission to him, 
Ferigta’s account is to be preferred, for he was, though somctimes 
misinformed, always impartial, whereas the author of the 
Burhan-i-Madasir was an uncompromising partisan of the Nizam 
Sahi kings and also strangely enough, a strenuous supporter of 
the fiction that Mahmud Sah was as independent a king as any 
of his forefathers. Moreover, immediately after its account of 
these events, the Burhan-i-Mdasir goes wildly astray in its 
references to Fateh-ulliih Imad $ah and Yusut Adil Sah. The 
following is the true account of what happened. Amir Barid 
with Mahmud Sah, Sultan Kul? Kutub-ul-Mulk, Ahmad Nizam 
Sah, and Fakhr-ul-Mulk, the Deccani, marched against Yusuf 
Adil Sah, who, finding that his external foes and the Sunnis in 
his own kingdom were too strong for him, left Fakhr-ul-Mulk 
the Turk, to hold Gulburga and the surrounding country, sent his 
infant son Ismail with Kamal Khan, the Deccani, to Bijapur, 
and made the best of his way, with 5,000 horse, to the territories 
of his old friend Fateh-ullah Imad Sah, closely pursued by — the 
allics who followed him almost to\the gates of Gavilgad. Fateh- 
ullah was again greatly perplexed’: “He, would not give up the 
refugee, he would not fight for the Sidh religion, and in no 
circumstances would he draw the sword against the Bahamani 
king. He, therefore, despatched Yusut Adil Sah, to Daud Khan 
of Khandes, while he proceeded to make terms with the invaders 
of Berar. His methods are a fair example of the  astuteness 
which he seems always to haye brought into play in the interests 
of justice and toleration. He sent envoys to Ahmad Nizim Sah 
and Sultan Kuli Kutub-ul-Malk to apprise them of his view of 
the quarrel which was that Amir Barid, well-known, he said, as 
‘the fox of the Deccan’, was not_actuated in his persecution of 
Yusuf Adil Sah by religious scrup'es, but merely desired to gain 
possession of Bijapiir, Should he attain his object, the old 
diplomatist added, the position of those who held the other 
provinces of the kingdom would not be enviable, for Amir Barid 
already filled the Bahamant king in the hollow of his hand and 
wanted but an addition to his territorial possessions to make him 
supreme in the Deccan, This entirely correct view of the situa- 
tion impressed itself on Ahmad Nizim Sah and Kutub-ul-Mulk, 
who at once returned to their provinces without even going 
through the form of bidding Mahmud Sah farewell. The Sultan 
of Berar was now free to deal with the Sultan of Bidar. He 
represcnted to Mahmud that there was nothing to be gained by 
prosecuting the war and that the wisest course was to proclaim 
that Yusuf was pardoned and to return to Bidar. Mahmud Sah 
was inclined to accept this counsel, but Amir Barid did not 
intend to let Bijipir slip through his fingers so easily and was 
about to carry Mahmud off to besiege Bidar, but meanwhile 
Yusuf Adil Sih had heard of the retreat of Ahmad Nizam Sah 


1 Briggs, IT, p. 548. 
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and Kutub-ul-Mulk and returned with all haste from Burhanpir 
to Gavilgad. He now took the field against Mahmud Sah, or 
rather against Amir Barid, who perceiving that he was no match 
for Yusuf and Fateh-ullah in combination, hurriedly retreated 
to Bidar, leaving Berar in peace. The minister Amir Barid put 
the king under great restraint than before. Weary of the 
situation Mahmud Sah found the means to cffect his escape to 
Gavil in Berir where he procured assistance from [mdéd-ul-Mulk 
who marched with him towards the capital. Amir Barid 
shutting himself up in the citadel, applied for relief to Burhan 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, the son of the late Ahmad Nizam Sah', who 
despatched Khvajad Jahin to join him with considerable force. 
Amir Barid and his ally now rallied forth against the troops of 
Tmad-ul-Mulk, who prepared to receive them, and drew up his 
army for action’, The king joined the line as soon as__ possible, 
but suddenly spurring his horse, galloped over to Amir Barid's 
army. Imad-ul-Mulk immediately retreated with precipitation 
towards his own country and the minister returned triumphantly 
into the city with the king. Amir Barid, in 1517, found it neces- 
sary to march with the king to Mahir against Bagir Khin’, who 
with his son, was slain in thecbattle and Mahir was conferred 
on Ghalib Khan, anotherson of Khudavand Khan, 


The date of the death of Fateh-ullah Imad Sah is variously 
given as 1504 and 1510. The latter seems to be a mistake. His 
age when he was taken from Vijayanagar in 1422 is not given, 
and we are merely told that he was then a hoy‘, Assuming his 
age to have been ten years at that time he must have been 
82 years of age at the time of — his death. Fateh-ullah was 
succeeded by his son Ala-ud-din [mad Sah, of whom Feriéta 
contradictorily says that he was the first of the dynasty to use 
the royal title. There can be little doubt that his father used it 
occasionally, certainly in his correspondence with Yusuf Adil Sah 
and Ahmad, Nizim Sah, to whom he would not have admitted 
himself to be inferior, but it is likely that he refrained from 
using it in correspondence with the Bahamani king. 


The early part of Ala-ud-din’s reign is obscure. According to 
one authority he quietly succeeded his father, but according to 
another he was a prisoner in the fort of Ramgiri, in Telangana, 
at the time of his father’s death, in the power of Amir Barid 
and remained in captivity until he was rescued by one of the 
sons of Khudavand Khan of Mahiir. On his release Ala-ud-din 


T, In 1509 Ahmad Nizam Shah died and was succeeded by his son, Burhan I. 


2, It happened that the king was bathing at the time ; and the messenger sent by 
Imad-ul-Mulk to inform him of the enemy’s approach insolently remarked, within 
his hearing, that it was no wonder a prince who could be so employed at such a 
critical moment should be the derision of his nobles. The king, stung with the 
reproof and enraged at what he thought proceeded from the insolence of Imad-ul- 
Mulk, joined Amir Barid’s army—-Briggs, op. cit.; II, p. 551. 


3, Sharza Khon, the son and successor of Khudavand Khan of Mahur. Sharza 
Khan and one of his brothers were slain. Ala-ud-din Imad Shah marched to the 
relief of Mahur and compelled Amir Barid to retire. 


4. Briggs, III, pp. 485-86. 
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is said to have proceeded at once to Gavilgad and to have 
assumed the government of his father’s kingdom, while Mahmud 
Sih Bahamani, at the request of Yusuf Adil $ah, conferred 
upon him his father’s title of Imad-ul-Mulk. This story is 
improbable, [In the first place the dates are all wrong, for 
Fateh-ullah is represented as having died before 1500, whereas 
he was certainly alive in 1504, and in the second place it is 
highly improbable that Fateh-ullah, who had, as we have secn, 
great power and influence in the Deccan would have left his 
son—his only son so far as we know—in the hands of his 
grestest enemy, ‘the fox of the Deccan’. The more probable 
story is that which represents Ala-ud-din Imad Sah as quietly 
succeeding his father in Ellicpiir. 


In 1509 Burhiin Nizam Sih succeeded his father Ahmad _ in 
Ahmadnagar at the age of seven’. The administration of that 
kingdom was in the hands of Mukammal Khan‘, who had been 
Ahmad’s minister, and the Deccani nobles of the State, whose 
predominance was distasteful to the ‘forcigners’, i.e., the 
Persian and Turki soldiers of fortune who always formed a_poli- 
tical party of their own in the Deccan. The foreigners conspired 
to overthrow the Deccanis, and on the>failure of their plot’ fled 
from Ahmadnagar with 8,000 horse and took refuge with Ala- 
ud-din Imad Sah in Ellicpir. They found no difficulty in 
persuading him that the affairs of Ahmadnagar were in hopcless 
confusion and that the conquest of that kingdom would be an 
easy task. 


Ala-ud-din, without waiting to consider how far the interests 
of the fugitives had coloured their story, collected his troops 
from Gavilgad and Ellicpir and marched for the frontier. 
Mukammal Khan was prepared and met him. After a_ severely 
contested battle victory declared itself for Ahmadnagar*, and 
Ali-ud-din with the army of Berdr fled to Ellicpir. The army 
of Ahmadnagar followed up its victory and Jaid waste the 
greater part of south-western Berir, pressing Ala-ud-din so hard 
that he deserted his country and fled to Burhanpir, where he 
besought Adil Khiin III, the ruler of Khandeé, to use his good 
offices in the cause of peace’. Adil Khan of KhandeS and _ his 
doctors of religion brought about a peace, but quarrels soon 
broke out afresh. 


Burhin Nizam Sah's grandfather, Malik Hasan Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, was descended of a Brahman family which had held the 
hereditary office of fulkarni or patvari in Pathri, near the 
Godavari river. For some reason or another, probably the 
proselytizing zeal of one of the Bahamani kings, the ancestor of 


1, Briggs, UI, p. 211. 

2, Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 41. 
3. Ibid, p. 41. 

4, Ibid pp. 41-42. 

5, Briggs ITI, P. 214. 
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Hasan had fled from Pathri and taken refuge in the Hindu 
kingdom of Ahmadnagar. Mahk Hasan, whose original name 
was Tima Bhat. had been captured, like Fateh-ullah  Imad-ul- 
Mulk, in one of the campaigns against Vijayanagar, and 
brought up as a Muslim. When he attained power, and the 
governorship of a province to the border of which his ancestral 
home was adjacent, his relatives flocked from Vijayanagar to 
Ahmadnagar and urged his son, Ahmad Nizim $Sah, to include 
in his dominions the town of Pathri which lay on the southern 
border of Berar. Mukammal Khan wrote, by command of 
Burhan Nizam Sah, proposing that Alfaud-din imad Sah should 
cede Pathri to Ahmadnagar in exchange for a richer paragand. 
Ali-ud-din refused to listen to this proposal and began to fortify 
Pathtl. Mukammal Khan then complained that the — cstablish- 
ment of a military post so close to the fronticr would give rise 
to depredations on the part of the more lawless inembers of the 
garrison and consequent hostilities between Ahmadnagar and 
Berar, Ala-ud-din paid no heed to the protest, completed his 
fort and returned to Ellicpiir’. In 1518 Mukammal Khan, under 
the pretence that Burhan Nizam.Sih wished to enjoy the cool 
air of the hills above Dawiatabad and. visit the caves of Ellora, 
collected a large army .and marched. in a leisurely way to 
Daulatabad, whence he made a sudden forced march on Pathri. 
The town was taken by escalade and the army of Ahmadnagar 
possessed itself of the whole paragand. Burhan having attained 
his object returned to his capital Ieaving Miyan Muhammad 
Ghorl, an officer who had greatly distinguished himself in the 
assault, to govern the paragana with, the title of Kamil Khan’. 
Ali-ud-din Imad Sah was not strong enough to resent this 
ageression at the time, and though it rankled in his memory he 
suffered himself to be cajoled six years later by Mulla Haidar 
Astrabadi, an envoy from Abniadnigar, into an alliance with 
Burhiin Nizam $ah, who was then engaged in an acrimonious 
dispute with Ismail Adil Sah regarding the possession of? the 
fortress of Solapur’. In 1524 a battle was fought aut Sulapiir and 
Ald-ud-din, whose army was opposed to a wing of the Bijaptrts 
commanded by Asad Khan of Belgany, was utterly defeated and 
withdrew by rapid marches and in great disorder to Gavilgad, 
forsaking his ally. Burhan Nizam Sah was defeated and forced 


to retreat to Ahmadnagar. 


Alaud-din Iinad Sah now perccived his error in allying him- 
self with Burhan, and [smail Adil Sah, anxious To- weaken 
Ahmadnagar as much as possible, persuaded Sultan Raul Kutub 
Sih in 1527 to aid Ala-ud-din in recovering Pathri*. The allics 
succeeded in wresting Pathrt for a time from Burhan, but he 
entered into an alliance with Amir Barid of Bidar and marched 
from Ahmadnagar to Pathri, the fortifications of which place, 
in the course of a cannonade of two months’ duration, he 
succeeded in destroying. The place fell again into his handels 


3, Briggs, Ii, pp. 216-17. 
4, Briggs, IL, p. 217. 


1. Ahmadnagarchi Nixamshahi, p. 48 f. ». 
2. Ibid, p. 48. 
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and once more the paragand was annexed to. Ahmadnagar and 
bestowed upon some cousins of Burhan Nizim Sah who - still 
adhered to the faith of their fathers. Burhan was not disposed 
to regard the recapture of Pathri as a sufficient punishment — for 
Ala-du-din, and haying captured Mahdr occupied southern 
Berar. He now turned his eyes towards Ellicpir and formed the 
design of annexing the whole of Berar to his kingdom. Ala-ud- 
din, who had been deserted by Sultan Kuli Kutub Sah, was in no 
position to face the allied armics of Ahmadnagar and Bidar, 
He, therefore, fled from Ellicpir to Burhanptir and = sought 
assistance from Mirin Muhammad Sah of Khindesg. Miran 
Muhammad responded to the appeal and = marched with his 
unfortunate ally into Berar. The armies of Berar and Khandeg 
met the allied armics of Ahmadnagar and Bidar in’ bate and 
were utterly defeated’. We are not told where this battle was 
fought, but it was probably not far south of Lllicpir, towards 
which place the invaders had marched from Mahi, and may 
have been in the immediate neighbourhood of the town. Burhin 
Nizam $4h now held practically the whole of Berar and captured 
300 elephants and the whole of Ala-ud-din’s artillery and_ stores. 
Ala-ud-din and Miran Muhammad Sah fled to Burhanptir and 
thence sent a message to Bahadur Sah, of Gujarat, imploring — his 
assistance, Bahadur Sih snatched at the opportunity of — inter- 
fering in the affairs of the Deccan and in 1528 sent a large army 
by way of Nandurbar and Sulténpdr towards Ahmadnagar, and 
also entered Berar. Burhan Nizam Sah was) much perturbed 
by the appearance of this formidable adversary on the — scene. 
He made a wild appeal for help to Babar, not yet firmly  scated 
on the throne of Delhi, and more reasonable appeals to . Sultin 
Kult Kutub Sah of Golconda and Ismail Adil Sih of Bijapiir. 
The former was engaged in-warfare with the Hindus of  Telan- 
gana and professed himself unable to send assistance, but 
Ismail sent 6,00) pickcd horse and) much treasure’. 

Bahadur Sah entered Berar on the pretext of restoring Piathri 
and southern Berar to Ala-ud-din, but having seen the country he 
desired it for himself and made no haste to leave. This was 
very soon perceived by Ala-ud-din, who repented of his folly 
and ventured to suggest to Bahadur Sah that the Ahmadnagar 
kingdom should be the theatre of war. Tle promised that if 
Bahadur Sah would conquer that kingdom for him he would 
resign the kingdom of Berar, Bahadur Sah accepted the offer 
and advanced against Burhan Nizam Sah. who was now 
encamped on the plateau of Bid. Amir Barid fell upon the 
advancing focs and slew two to three thousand of the Gujaratis. 
This enraged Bahadur Sah, who sent 20,000 horse against Amir 
Barid. The battle soon became general, and the Deccanis were 
defeated and ticd to Paranda. Being pursued thither they again 
fled to Junnar, while Bahadur Sah occupied Ahmadnagar. Here 
he remained until supplies, which the Deccanis cut off, became 
scarce. He then marched to Daulatabid and left Ala-ud-din 


1, Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 5\ f. n. 
2, Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, pp. 51-52 f. n. 
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Imad Sah and the amirs of Gujarat to besiege that fortress while 
he encamped on the plateau above it. Burhan Nizam Sah now 
made a fervent appeal to Ismail Adil Sah for further assistance. 
Ismail replied with expressions of goodwill, sent five hundred of 
his most efficient cavalry, and expressed regret that the hostile 
attitude of the Maja of Vijayanagar prevented him from leaving 
his capital, Burhan wanted the prestige of Ismail’s presence 
with his army, not a regiment of cavalry. In the circumstances 
he did the best he could, collected al! the troops that could he 
raised between Junnar and Ahmadnagar and ascended into the 
Daulatabad plateau. Here a battle was precipitated by the 
incautious valour of Amir Barid, and although the issue hung 
for some time in the balance, the Deccanis were again defeated, 


The problem now was not an equitable decision of the dispute 
between the kings of Berar and Ahmadnagar, but the expulsion 
of an inconvenient intruder who was strong cnough to upset 
entirely the balance of power in the Deccan. Burhin Nizam 
Sih opened negotiations with Ala-ud-din Imad Sih  and_pro- 
fessed himself ready to restore all that had been captured by 
him. Ald-ud-din and Miran’ Muhammad Sah were now as 
apprehensive as their former enemies.of Bahadur Sah’s intentions 
and approached Khudavand Khan. the Jatter’s minister. with a 
request that his master would leave the Deccan. Khudavand 
Khan replied that Bahadur Sah had not come uninvited, and 
that if the Sultans of the Deccan composed their differences all 
would be well. The intimation was sufficient. Ali-ud-din Imad 
Sah sent his surplus supply -of. grain to the defenders of 
Daulatabad and returned to Ellicptr.. Bahadur Sah and Miran 
Muhammad Sah decided that they would do well to return to 
their capitals before the rains rendered both the country and 
the rivers impassable. They .retreated after stipulating that the 
boundaries of Berar and Ahmadnagar should remain in status 
quo ante bellum, that the khutha should be read in’ both 
kingdoms in the name of Bahadur Sah and that both Ala-ud-din 
and Burhan should pay a war indemnity. Miran Muhammad 
Sah, after his return to Burhanpiir, called upon Burhan Nizim 
Sah to fulfil his obligations by restoring to Ala-ud-din Pathri 
and Mahir and all the elephants and other booty which had 
been captured near Ellicpir. Burhan’s reply to this message was 
to return to Miran Muhammad some elephants which had been 
captured from him, on receiving which Mirin Muhammad 
desisted from urging on Burhan the fulfilment of his compact 
with Ala-ud-din', The inveterate plotter Amir ‘Ali’ Barid had 
tried to tamper with the loyalty of the contingent sent from 
Bijaptr to the assistance of Ahmadnagar, and Ismail, to punish 
him, marched to Bidar. Amir Barid, now an old man, left the 
defence of the fortress to his sons and sought help of Sultan Kuli 
Kutub Sah. Ismail defeated a relieving force from Golconda 
and Amir Ali withdrew to Udgir and begged ‘ Ala-ud-din’ Imad 
Sah to help him. ‘ Ala-ud-din’ would not oppose Ismail, but he 


1, Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 55 f.n. 
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marched to Bidar and interceded with him, but Ismail refused to 
hear of any negotiations until Bidar should have surrendered, It 
was surrendered when Amir ‘ Ali’, was about to be trampled to 
death by an elephant. and Ismail entered the capital of the 
Deccan and took his seat upon the turquoise throne. He made 
Amir ‘Ali’ a noble of the kingdom of Bijapir, and it was agreed 
that he and ‘Ald-ud-din’? Imad $ah should aid in recovering 


the Raictir Doab and then march northwards to recover Mahir 
and Pathri for Ala-ud-din'. 


The recavery of the Dodb released Ismail from his vow of 
abstinence and he celebrated the occasion by a select symposium, 
at which only ‘Ala-ud-din'’ and Asad Khan Lari at first sat with 
him, but both begged him to admit Amir ‘Ali’ and he 
consented, but when “the Fox” entered quoted from the chapter 
“The Cave” in the Kor@n the words, “their dog, the fourth of 
them”. Amir Ali did not understand Arabic. But a burst of 
laughter from ‘ Ala-ud-din’ apprised him that he was the victim 
of a jest, and he wept with humiliation and resentment, while 
the others laughed. Disturbing rumours that Bahadur meditated 
another invasion of the Decean postponed the joint expedition 
for the recovery of Mahi and Pathri,and ‘ Alj-ud-din’ hastily 
returned to’ Berir’. 


This was not the last campaign in which the warlike but 
unfortunate Ali-ud-din was engaged. Sultan Kuli Kutub Sah 
of Golconda, who had proclaimed himself independent in 1512%, 
was for many years troubled by a Turk entitled Kivam-ul-Mulk 
who had been appointed by Mahmud Sih Bahamani governor of 
eastern Telangana and resisted Siltin Kuli’s claims to dominion 
over that tract, He maintained a guerilla warfare for years, 
with intermittent encouragement from Bidar and perhaps from 
Berar also, until he was defeated “by Sultan Kuli at Gelgandal 
when he fled and took refuge with Ala-ud-din Imad Sah in 
Berar. Sultan Kuli sent an envoy to Berar to demand the 
delivery of the fugitive and also the restoration of certain 
districts of south-eastern Berar which jin the time of the 
Bahamanis had belonged to Telangana. On Ala-ud-din’s refusal 
to satisfy these demands Sultan Kuli marched northwards and 
Ala-ud-din marched from Ellicpiir to mect him. A battle was 
fought near Ramgiri and the Beraris were utterly defeated. 
Ala-ud-din fled to Ellicpiir and Sultan Kuli possessed himself of 
the disputed territory and returned to Golconda. Unfortunately 
the date of these operations is not given, but it appears probable 
that they took place after the departure of Bahadur $ah of 
Gujarat from the Deccan. The date of the death of Ala-ud-din 
Imad Sah is not certain, but he probably died in 1529 and was 
succecded by his son Darya Imad Sah’, 


ee 

1. Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagar had recently died and in the confusion 
which followed his death, Ismail was able to reduce both Raichur and Mudgal 
within three months; Haig, p. 437. 

2, Ismail restored Bidar to Amir Ali. 4. Briggs, II, p. 527. 

3, Briggs, III, p, 323. 5. Briggs, LU, p. 489. 
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The early years of Darya Imad $ah’s reign were uneventful 
and his kingdom enjoyed a much needed rest. On December 30, 
1553 Husain Nizim Sith succeeded, not without opposition, to 
the throne of Ahmadnagar'.  Tlis younger brother, Abdul 
Kadir, was induced to make a fight for the throne but was 
overcome and took refuge with Darya Imad Sih, under whose 
protection he remained until his death’, Shortly after Miran 
Abdul Kadir’s flight, Saif Ain-ul-Mulk, who had been commander- 
in-chicf of the army of Ahmadnagar in the latter part of the 
reign of Burhan Nizim §ah and on his death had cspoused the 
cause of Abdul Kadir, became apprehensive lest Husain Nizam 
Sih should punish him for his defection, and fled to Ellicpir, 
where he took refuge with Darya Imid Sah*, He did not 
remain long in Berar but took service under Ibrahim Adil 
Sah of Bijapiir, who interested himsclf in plots to dethrone 
Husain Nizam $ah. Ibrahim’s interference brought about a 
war between Bijapir and Ahmadnagar and Husain sent a 
Brahman envoy named Vigvas Rav to Darya Imad $ah to ask 
him for aid, Darya sent 7,000 cavalry to his neighbour’s 
assistance’ and Husain then advanced to Solapiir, which place 
Ibrahim was besieging’. In theshattle which ensued the armics 
of Ahmadnagar and Berar were on the point of fceing when 
Ibrahim Adil Sah was attacked (hy doubts of the loyalty of 
Saif-Ain-ul-Mulk, who commanded a large body of his cavalry, 
and suddenly returned to  Bijaptir, leaving the allies in 
possession of the ficld. Husain then returned to Ahmadnagar 
and sent the cavalry of Berar back to Ellicpir. 


Atter the death of [brahim Adil Sah I in 1558 Husain Nizam 
Sah persuaded Ibrahim .Kutuh Sih of Golconda to join in an 
attempt to capture Gulburgi and the eastern districts of the 
Bijaptir kingdom, The attempt failed owing to Ibrahim Kutub 
$ah's distrust of his ally and AlisAdil Sah, who had succeeded 
to the throne of Bijapiir, resolved to revenge himself on Husain 
Nizam Sah, who sought strength in an alliance with Darya Imad 
Sah®, In 1558 the kings of Berar and Ahmadnagar met at 
Sonpeth on the Godavari where Daulat Sah Begam, Darya’s 
daughter, was married to Husain, Sonveth receiving the name of 
Vératabad in honour of the event’. 


Meanwhile Ali Adil Sih had formed an alliance with Ibrahim 
Kutub Sah and Sadasivaraya of Vijayanagar and in 1560 these 
allics invaded the dominions of Ahmadnagar. Husain Nizim 
Sah’s trust lay in Ali Barid Sah of Bidar, Darya Imad $ah of 
Berar, and Miran Mubarak II of Khandeé. Unfortunately for 
him influences had been at work to break up this alliance. The 


1. Briggs, II, pp. 257-58. 

. Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 101. 
3. Briggs, III, p. 105- 

4 Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 110. 
5. Briggs, III, p. 490. 

6. Briggs, II, p. 239. 

7, Ahmadnagarchi Nizsamshahi, p. 118. 
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Khian-i-Jahan, brother of Ali Barid Sah, was friendly with Ali 
Adil] Sah and had cntered the service of Darya Imad Sah, whom 
he dissuaded from joining Husain Nizam Sah. He then led an 
army of 5,000 cavalry and infantry from Berar into the Ahmad- 


nagar kingdom and laid waste those northern tracts which lay out: 


of the way of the more powerful invaders from the south. 
Against this force Husain Nizam Sah sent nearly 3,000 horse 
under Mulla Muhammad Nigaburl. The army of Berar was 
utterly defeated and the Khan-i-Jahan, ashamed to return to 
Berar, joined the army of Ali Adil Sah’. Jahangir Khan the 
Deccani now became commander-in-chicf of the army of Berar, 
and had an casicr task than his predecessor, for by this time the 
members of the southern alliance had closed round Ahmadnagar 
and left Darya Imad $Sah’s army little occupation but that of 
plundering a defenceless country. The allies, however, quarrelled. 
Ibrahim Kutub Sah, who had gradually been drawn into sympathy 
with Husain Nizam Sah, withdrew rapidly and_ secretly to 
Golconda, leaving behind him a small force which joined Husain. 
Jahangir Khan with the army of Berar also went over to Jlusain 
who was enabled, by this accession of strength, to cut off the 
supplics of Ali Adil Sah and=Sadasivaraya, who were besieging 
Ahmadnagar. Sadasivaraya, who. pereeived that he had been 
drawn by Ali Adil Sah into no easy undertaking, was now in a 
mood to entertain proposals of peace, and when Husain Nizim 
Sah sued for peace he agreed te retire on three conditions, one 
of which was that Jahangir Khan. whose activity in intercepting 
the supplics of the besiegers had caused much suffering among 
them, should be put to death. Husain was base enough to 
comply and the commander of the army of Berar was assassinat- 
ed, Fortunately for Husain his father-in-law was cither too 
weak or too poor spirited to resent this act of gross ingratitude, 
and the kingdom of Ahmadnagar was by these shameful means, 
freed of its invaders. Darya Imad Sih did not long survive his 
disgraceful acquiescence in his servant's death. He died in 1561 
and was succceded by his son, Burhin Imad Sah. 


We have no certain information of the age of Burhan when he 
succeeded his father. He is described as a hoy or a young man, 
but he was not too young to resent the murder of Jahangir Khan‘ 
for when Husain Niziim $ah and [brahim Kutub Sah invaded 
the territory of Bijapur in 1562 and Ali Adil Sah and Sadagivaraya 
of Vijayanagar marched against them, Burhan not only — refused 
to respond to Fhisain’s appeal for assistance but prevented Ali 
Barid Sah of Bidar from joining him. Husain Sah then aban- 
doned the siege of Kalyani, in which he was engaged, and sent 
his ladies and heavy baggage to Ausa. The kings of Ahmad- 
nagar and Golconda now found themselves opposed by Ali Adil 
Sah of Byapiir, Sadasivariya of Vijayanagar, Ali Barid Sih of 


1, Briggs, ITI, p. 240. 

2, Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshaht, p. 122 f.n, 
3, Ibid, p. 123 fn, 

4. Briggs, IIT, p. 243. 
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Bidar, and Burhin Imad Sah of Berar, and advanced to mect 
them halting within twelve miles of their camp. On the follow- 
ing day Husain and Ibrahim advanced against the enemy, the 
former making the camp of Sadagivaraya and the latter that of 
Ali Adil Sah, Ali Barid Sah, and Burhan Imad Sih his objective. 
When they were well on their way heavy rain fell, and Husain’'s 
artillery and clephants stuck fast in the mire’. Any further 
advance was out of the question, and Husain returned to his 
camp with only forty out of seven hundred guns. Meanwhile 
Murtaza Khan with the Maratha officers of Bijapiir had been 
sent by Ali Adil Sah to warn the allies to prepare for battle. On 
his way be came upon the abandoned guns of Husain Nizam 
Sih, and learnt that Husain had returned to his camp. Murtaza 
informed his master of what he had found and Ali Adil Sah and 
Sadagivariya sent troops to take possession of the guns, After 
securing the guns these troups fell in with the forces of Ibrahim 
Kutub Sah, attacked them, and defeated them. Ibrahim reform- 
ed his beaten army in rear of Husain Nizam Sah’s camp and 
made a stand which enab!ed Husain Nizam Sah to come to his 
aid. The troops of Bijapiir and Vijayanagar were repulsed, but 
Husain Nizim $ah was much-dispirited by the result of the day’s 
fighting and by [brahim’s~ failure, and on the following day, 
when the armies of Bijaptir, Vijayanagar, Berar and Bidar 
advanced to the attack, he and (brahim Kutub Sah fled in the 
direction of Ahmadnagar, leaving their camps in the hands of 
the enemy. At Ausa they separated, Ibrahim returning to 
Golconda, while Husain retired to his capital, followed by the 
allies. Husain did not venture to\defend his capital but. having 
provisioned the fortress, fled onwatds to Junnar. The allies sat 
down to besiege Ahmadnagar, Ali Adil Sah however persuaded 
Sadasivaraya to leave Ahmadnagar and to pursue Husain Nizim 
$ih to Junnar’, but before the allies left Ahmadnagar Burhan 
Imad Sih and Ali Barid Sah having quarrelled with the Rajd of 
Vijayanagar, retired to their own kingdoms. 


On Burhan’s return to Berar he was seized and imprisoned in 
Narnalaé by Tufaél Khan, the Deccani, one of his own amirs, who 
henceforth exercised regal functions in Berar’.  Tufal Khan 
refused to join the confederacy of the Muhammadan Sultins of 
the Deccan which was formed in 1564 for the purpose of over- 
throwing the power of Vijayanagar and Berar had, therefore, no 
share in the decisive victory of Talikota’. Tufal Khan’s refusal 
to join the Muhammadan league may be attributed to his sense 
of the insecurity of his position as an usurper, to apathy, to Hindu 
sympathies, or to the view that the power of Vijayanagar could 
always be usefully employed for the maintenance of the halance 
of power between the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan, 
but the refusal, whatever the motive may have been, brought 
much trouble. and suffering to Berar. 


1. Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 125 f£.n. 3. Briggs, II, p. 47. 
2, Briggs, 11, pp. 245-46. +. Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, pp. 140-41 f.n. 
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On June 6, 1565, Husain Nizam $ah died and was succeeded 
in Ahmadnagar by his son, Murtaza Nizam §$ah J, who persuaded 
Ali Adil $ah to join him in invading Berar in order to punish 
Tufal Khan for his refusal to join the league against Vijayanagar. 
In-1566 the allies invaded the kingdom from the south and south- 
west and devastated it with fire and sword as far north as Ellicpur, 
destroying all standing crops. They remained in Berar, wasting 
the country and slaughtering its inhabitants until the approach 
of the rainy season, when Tufal Khan approached Ali Adil Sah 
with an enormous quantity of treasure and besought him to use 
his influence to induce Murtaza to retire. Ali undertook the task 
and succeeded in persuading Murtaza, on the pretext that the 
rains would render marching and campaigning on the black cotton 
soil of Berar a difficult task, to retire to Ahmadnagar, while he 
himself returned to Bijapiir’. 


The unfortunate little kingdom was _ not, however, destined 
to enjoy a long rest. In 1572 Cangiz Khan, Murtaza Nizim 
Sah’s minister, brought about a meeting between his master and 
Adil Sah at which the two kings entered into a treaty under the 
terms of which Murtaza was tobe allowed to annex Berar and 
Bidar without hindrance~ from Bijapir while Ali was to be 
allowed to appropriate so much of the, dismembered kingdom 
of Vijayanagar as should be equal in revenue to those two 
kingdoms’. Ibrahim Kutub Sah was left out of the arrangement. 
In the same year Murtaza Nizam Sah. in pursuance of the 
treaty, encamped at Pathri and prepared to invade - Berar. A 
pretext was not wanting. He sent Mull Haidar of Kas to 
Tufal Khan to call him to account for keeping Burhan Imad 
Sah in confinement. Tufal Khan was ordered to release his 
king, to be obedient to him~in all things, and to refrain from 
interfering in the government of Berar. The letter concluded 
with a threat that disobedience would entail punishment and 
with three couplets warning Tufal Khan against undertaking a 
task which was beyond his power. Tufal Khén was much 
alarmed by this message and took counsel of his son, Saméir-ul- 
Mulk, who had a reputation for valour and was astute enough 
to detect Murtaza’s object. The solicitude for Burhan Imad 
Sah, he said, was a mere pretence, and Murtazai’s object was the 
annexation of Berar to Ahmadnagar*. He bade his father take 
heart, assuring him that the resources of Berar were equal to 
those of Ahmadnagar, which was not the case, and advised him 
to send Murtaza’s envoy back unanswered. Murtaza, as soon 
as he heard of Mulla Haidar’s dismissal, marched from Pathri 
towards Ellicpir, and Saméir-ul-Mulk, who commanded the 
advanced guard of the army of Berar, marched to meet him. 
The site of the battle is. unfortunately, not recorded‘, but the 


1 Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 141, 
2 Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 160. 
3 Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, pp. 162-63 f.n. 


4 The battle was fought near Bidar, so tells Sayyad Ali Tabatabai—Ahmadnagarchi 
Nizamshahi, p. 163. 
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armies must have met either in the Amravati district or the 
Akola district. Saméir-ul-Mulk fell upon the advanced guard 
of the army of Ahmadnagar and defeated it. Cangiz Khan 
threw forward reinforcements and Samfir-ul-Mulk called upon 
his father for support. 

Tufal Khan at once marched to support his son and Cangiz 
Khan, being apprised of the approach of the main body of the 
army of Berar, sent forward Khudavand Khan, Jaméid Khan, 
Bahri Khan, Rustam Khan, and Canda Khan to the support of 
the African amirs of Ahmadnagar, on whom the brunt of the 


fighting was falling, and followed them in person with Murtaza’s 
guards and three thousand mounted ‘foreign’ archers, who 
were evidently regarded as the flower of the army of Ahmad. 
nagar. The hattle soon became general. Cangiz, Khan, who had 
as his body-guard five hundred of his own followers, spared no 
efforts to win the day. With his own hand he cut down Tufal 
Khan’s standard bearer, and the army of Berar was routed. 
Tufal Khan and his son fled to Ellicpir and Cangiz Khan 
returned with 270 captured elephants to the camp of Murtaza 
Nizam Sah, who no longer made any attempt to conceal the 
real object of his enterprise; He did not hastcn in pursuit of 
his defeated enemy or attempt to gather at once the fruits of 
victory, but remained in his camp and issued farmdns to all the 
Hindu revenue officials of Berir informing them that they had 
nothing to fear, and that if they would tender their allegiance to 
him they would find him ‘a lenient and sympathetic master. 
The descendant of a line of Brahman patvdris knew with whom 
he had to deal. The hereditary Hindu officials cared little for 
Burhan, Tufail, or Murtaza but much for the blessings of peace, 
and they were not slow to perceive which was the stronger side. 
They hastened to the camp of the invader, where they were 
received with honour and whence they were dismissed with 
rewards and promises’. Murtazi Nizim Sah, having thus made 
sure his foothold, advanced on Ellicpir, whereupon Tufal Khan 
and Saméir-ul-Mulk, whose power had been so utterly broken 
in the field that the respite afforded to them by Murtaza’s delay 
had profited them nothing, fled into the Melghat. Through 
the hills and jungles of this tract they were pursued for six 
months at the end of which time they found themselves 
hemmed in by the forces of Ahmadnagar in a position whence 
no outlet was apparent. The invader refrained from pressing 
his advantage and Tufal Khan succeeded in extricating himself 
and escaped to Burhanpir. Murtaza, having pursued him as 
far as the Tapi, sent a letter to Miran Muhammad Sah II, king 
of Khandeé, threatening to invade his country if the fugitives 
were harboured. Mirén Muhammad sent the letter, without 
comment, to Tufail Khan, who at once understood that he 
could find no asylum in Khandeg and returned by an unfre- 
quented road to Berar. At the same time he sent a letter to 
Akbar’, then seated on the throne of Delhi, saying that he 


1 Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 166. 
2 Briggs, ITI, pp. 255-56. 
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regarded himself as one of the emperor’s soldiers and Berar as 
a province of the empire, which had been invaded by the 
Deccanis. He sought, he said the appointment of warden of 
the marches and asked for assistance, promising to surrender 
Berar to Akbar's officers when they should arrive. Akbar was 
not at this time prepared to undertake an expedition to the 
Deccan and no immediate answer was returned to Tufal Khan’s 
effusion. Meanwhile both Tufal Khin and his son Saméir-ul- 
Mulk now separated were hard pressed by Murtaza and were 
fain to seek the protection afforded by stone walls. Tufa! Khan 
shut himself up in Narnala while Samfir-ul-Mulk sought refuge 
in Gavilgad', and Murtaza Nizam Sah laid siege to Narnala. 
Meanwhile Tufal Khan’s letter had reached Akbar’s camp in 
Gujarat and one of the emperor’s amirs wrote to Murtaza 
Nizam Sah saying that Tufal Khan, having submitted to the 
emperor, was one of his vassals and that Murtaza would do well 
to desist from harassing him, and that Berar, which was a 
province of the empire, should be evacuated at once*. This 
absurdly bombastic message was treated with the contempt 
which it deserved and both Narnala and Gavilgad were closely 
besieged. The former fell peforesthe end of the year, and Tufal 
Khan and Burhan Imad.-Sah fell into’.Murtaza’s hands. Saméir- 
ul-Mulk on hearing of the fall of Narnala and the capture of 
his father surrendered Gavyilgad to. Murtaza’s otticers on condi- 
tion that his life should be spared’, Murtaza Nizim Sah sent 
Burhan Imad §ah, Tufail Khan, Samfir-ul-Mulk, and all their 
relatives and attendants, to the number of about forty souls, to 
a fortress in the Ahmadnagar. kingdom where, after a short 
time, they all perished. We have various accounts of the 
manner of their death and in one passage it is hinted that they 
may possibly have diced a natural death, but the sudden. 
simultaneous, and convenient extinction of so large a number 
of obnoxious persons cannot have been fortuitous. Another 
story is that the whole party was confined in a small room and 
the windows were shut upon them, the result being a tragedy 
similar in all respects to that of the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
save that in this case there were no survivors. Elsewhere it is 
said that the whole party was strangled or smothered _ indivi- 
dually. The Black Hole story appears to be the most probable, 
but whichever story is true the fact remains that the Imad Sahi 
dynasty was utterly extinguished in 15724 and that Berar 


became a province of the Nizam Sahi kingdom of Ahmad- 
nagar. 


Murtaza apportioned the districts of Berar to his nobles, 
and now wished to return to Ahmadnagar and enjoy the fruits 
of victory, but Cangiz Khan incited him to further exertions. 


a 


! Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 167. 
2 Briggs, III, pp. 255-56. 
3 Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. \71. 


4 There is a discrepancy as to this date. From the detailed account of the siege 
of Narnala it appears that the fortress did not fall until 1574, but the date of its fall 
is also given in a chronogram which works by 982-1572 A.D. 
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CHAPTER 2. Ali Adil Sah, he said, was occupied with the siege of Bankapir, 
History, and the opportunity of gaining possession of Bidar, to which as 
Rare ok: well as to Berar, his treaty with Bijapiir entitled him, was too 
Prriop. good to be lost. Murtaza was thus persuaded to march against 
Nizam Sahi of Bidar, and while he was thus employed affairs in Berar took a 
Ahmadnagar. new turn. Miran Muhammad If of Khandeg seized the oppor- 
Berar, a province of tunity of harassing an inconveniently powerful neighbour, and, 
Ahmadnagar. as soon as Murtaza Nizam Sah was engaged with Bidar, set up 
the son of Burhan Imad Sah’s foster mother as king of Berar 

alleging that he was a son of Darya Imad Sah and sent the 

pretender to the frontier of Berar with 6,000 horse’, Many 

adherents of the extinct family either believed the fable or 

were willing to adopt any pretext for maintaining the indepen- 

dence of Berar, and rose in rebellion, driving the — othcers of 

Murtaza Nizam Sah from their military posts. A revolt in 

which the governor recently appointed by Murtaza lost his life, 

encouraged Muhammad to intervene, and he sent an army 

under the command of his minister Zain-ud-din into Berar to 

support the cause of the pretender®. The rehels numbered eight 

or nine thousand, and their activity was a scrious menace to the 

stability of the newly established authority. Khudavand Khan 

and Khursid Khan, the’ two officers who tai been appointed to 

administer Berar, sent a message to Murtaza Nizam $ah 

imploring him to return.) The king recalled Cangiz Khan, who 

had preceded him to Bidar, despatched Sayyad Murtaza Sabza- 

vari with 8,000 horse to Berar and followed him with the main 

body of the army’, Catgiz) Khan returned from Bidar by 

forced marches and begged the king. to make a short halt in 

order that the troops might rest. Murtaza Nizim Sah _ refused 

to listen to the proposal and pressed on. Mirin Muhammad 

Sah, who was hovering on the border of Berar, ready to make a 

descent as soon as Murtaza) Nizam Sah should be safely out of 

the way, was much disconcerted by his adversary’s activity and 

fled in haste to his fortress capital of Asirgad. Sayyad 

Murtaza, who preceded Murtaza Nizam Sah, having come up 

with the Berar Pretender, at the head of eight thousand horse, 

obliged him to flee, and his adherents to disperse. The army 

of Ahmadnagar now invaded and laid waste Khandeg and 

Asirgad was on the point of falling into their hands when 

Miran Muhammad $ah bought off Murtaza Nizim Sah with a 

large sum of money‘. Murtaza Nizam Sah now returned to 

Berar where, in the course of a complicated intrigue connected 

with the invasion of Bidar, he poisoned Cangiz Khan in 1574. 

He then returned to Ahmadnagar and in 1575 appointed Sayyad 

Murtaza Sabzavari governor of Berar’. The new governor was 

assisted in his administration of the province by a large number 

of amirs, the chief of whom were Khudavand Khan, the 


Briggs, III, p. 256. 

Ahmadnagarcht Nizamshahi, p. \72. 
Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 174. 
Haig, p. 455. 

Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 18). 
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Muvallad, Jamid Khan, Bahri Khan Kazibaé, Rustam Khan, 
the Deccani, Caghtai Khan, the Turkman, Tir Andaz Khan 
Astrabadi, Sir Khan Tartizi, Husain Khan Tuni, Canda Khan, 
the Deccani, and Dastur, the eunuch. 


Another pretender, styling himself ‘Firuz’ Imad Sah, arose 
in Berar, but was captured and put to death by Sayyad Murtaza. 
In 1576 it was reported that Akbar was preparing to invade the 
Deccan’. Murtaza Nizam $ah, now sunk in sloth and debau- 
chery, made a feeble and confused effort to take the field. He 
moved to the north, with a few troops, but in a covered litter, 
to observe the movements of the Moghal army, and to he in 
readiness to defend his dominions’, and would have marched to 
attack the Emperor, had he not been prevented by the entrea- 
ties of his nobility. Berar was placed in a state of defence, one 
of the officers employed there being Akhar’s rebellious kinsman, 
Muzaffar Husain Mirza. The Imperial troops were withdrawn 
and the danger passed but the restless and turbulent Muzaffar 
Husain Mirza turned against those who had befriended him 
and attempted to make himsclf master of Berar, but Sayyad 
Murtaza defeated him at Afijanganv’ and he fled into Khan- 
des, He was better served jin Berar than he deserved. 
Bahram Khan, who was;commandant of Gavilgad under Sayyad 
Murtaza Sabzavari, put the fortress into a state of thorough 
repair and has left a record of his zea) in an inscription on the 
bastion which bears his name. The chronogram in the inscrip- 
tion gives the date A.H. 985° equivalent to A.D. 1577. Fortu- 
nately these precautions were ets"): for Akbar’s journey 
was no more than a trip from Agra to Ajmer and Ahmadnagar 
and Berar were left for a time in peace. The rumour of danger 
from the north had, however, galvanized the wretched Murtaza 
Nizam Sah into something like activity, and early in 1578 
Sayyad Murtaza Sabzavari -was,summoned to Ahmadnagar in 
order that he might parade the army of Berar before the king. 
This effort to secure military efficiency in the frontier province 
had most unfortunate results. Murtaza Nizim $ah’s unworthy 
favourite Sahib Khan, a Deccani, grossly insulted one of the 
foreign officers of the army of Berar, with the result that the 
old quarrel between the foreigners on one side and the Deccanis 
and the Africans on the other was renewed’, A fight followed 
in which the king identified himself with the Deccanis, where- 
upon most of the foreign officers left his service and entered that 
of Golconda and Bijapir. In the confusion which followed, 
Salabat Khan grasped the reins of government and Murtaza 
Nizam Sah was left powerless. He attempted to recover posses- 
sion of Sahib Khan and bespoke the good offices of Sayyad 
Murtaza Sabzavari to this end, but Sayyad was unable, and 
probably unwilling to save the wretch and Sahib Khin was 
ultimately slain by Khudavand Khan, one of the amirs of 
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Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 183. 
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Berar’. Salabat Khan was now regent of Ahmadnagar and 
Sayyad Murtaza Sabzavari retained the governorship of Berar. 


In 1584 Salabat Khan sent an order to Jaméid Khan Sirazi, 
who has been already mentioned as one of Sayyad Murtaza’s 
officers, directing him to join an embassy which was about to 
leave Ahmadnagar for Bijapir. As the order had not been 
countersigned by Murtaza Nizim Sah, Jamégid Khan replied 
that he could not obey it without the sanction of his superior 
officer, Sayyad Murtaza. The latter was much annoyed by 
Salabat Khan’s assumption of the right to communicate an 
order to Jaméid direct, and refused to permit Jamsid to leave 
his post in Berar. The quarrel reached such a point that Sayyad 
Murtaza Sabzavari assembled the army of Berar and marched 
towards Ahmadnagar with the intention of overthrowing 
Salabat Khan, but the amirs at the capital intervened and 
brought about a temporary peace, and Sayyad Murtaza return- 
ed to Berar. 

Towards the end of the same year the quarrel was renewed 
and Sayyad Murtaza of Berdr_again marched on Ahmadnagar. 
Salabat Khan advanced to-meet him;.defeated him, and pursued 
him through Berar, and Sayyad Murtaza and his lieutenant fled 
by way of Burhanpir to the court of Akbar’. Meanwhile 
Sahzada Burhan, a brother of Murtaza Nizim Sah, had been 
persuaded by a party in Ahmadnagar to make an attempt to 
dethrone Murtaza and seize the throne. The plot was frustrated 
by Salabat Khan and Burhan was forced to flee in the guise of a 
darves to the Kohkan whence he reached Gujarat and joined 
Akbar’s court. 


Akbar now resolved to attempt the conquest of the Deccan 
and ordered his foster-brother, Mirza Aziz Kuka_ entitled 
Khin-i-Azam, who was then gavernor of Méalva to assem- 
ble the army of Maéalva and march against Ahmadnagar 
taking Burhan with him. Salabat Khan replied by send- 
ing 20,000 horse to Burhanpir. Mirzi Muhammad Taki, 
who commanded this force, succeeded in attaching Raja 
Ali Khan of Khandeg to the cause of Ahmadnagar despite an 
attempt by the Khan-i-Azam to secure his adherence to the 
imperial cause. The Khan-i-Azam's expedition was delayed by 
a quarrel between him and Sahbud-din Ahmad Khan, the 
governor of Ujjain and Mirza Muhammad Taki and Raja Ali 
Khan carried the war into the enemy's country and encamped 
over against the Khan-i-Azam at Handia. The Khan-i-Azam 
was unwilling to risk a battle, but by a rapid night march 
eluded the Deccanis and entered Berar by a circuitous route. 
The Moghal horse plundered Ellicpir, hastened thence to 
Balapur, and before the Deccanis, who had turned back from 
Handia to meet them, could come up with them, retreated by 
way of Nandurbar into Méalva®. Raja Ali Khan then returned 


1 Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshaht, pp. 197-98 f.n. 

2 The battle was fought at Jeurghat, a distance of a few miles from Ahmad- 
nagar. For further details see Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, pp, 232—35. 

3 Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, pp. 236—37. 
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to Burhanpiir and Mirza Muhammad Taki to Ahmadnagar. 
Akbar did not at once pursue his project of adding the Deccan 
to his empire and Berar had peace for a few years. 

In June, 1588, Murtaza Nizam Sah, who had attempted to 
destroy his son Miran Husain by setting fire to his bedding, 
was, in return, suffocated in his bath by the prince, who 
succeeded him as Husain Nizim Sab II. Husain II was put to 
death after a reign of less than ten months on April 1, 1589 and 
the amirs of Ahmadnagar raised to the throne Ismail, the son 
of the fugitive Burhin’. Jamal Khan, who had been one of 
Sayyad Murtaza’s lieutenants in Berar, was now regent in 
Ahmadnagar. He belonged to the heretical sect of the 
Mahdavis and .in the name of Ismail Nizim Sah, who’ was too 
young to understand theological disputes, established their 
religion in Ahmadnagar with the result that the kingdom 
Akbar’s puppet and declined the proffered aid. Akbar then 
became a refuge for most of the Mahdavis throughout India. 
The amirs of Berar were much annoyed by the spread of the 
heresy and in 1589 released Salabat Khan’, who had_ been 
imprisoned by Murtaza Nizam.$ah in Kherla, and induced him 
to lead them ae Ahmadnagar,.-while Ibrahim Adil $ah II 
of Bijapir invaded the kingdom from the south. Jamal Khan 
defeated the amirs of Berar at Paithan on the Godavari, then 
the southern boundary of the province, and the Bijapiiris at 
Asti. Salabat Khan made his peace with Jamal Khan and 
returned to his jahdgir to die. 


In 1590 the time was ripe for the invasion of Berar and_ the 


Deccan by Akbar. The amirs of Berar were disaffected and dis 
gusted with the heterodox doctrines. now fashionable at the 
court of Ahmadnagar und the elevation to the throne of the 
nished Akbar with a pretext for aggression. He offered Burhan 
young Ismail, the son of the emperor's protege Burhan,  fur- 
as many troops as he should consider necessary for the purpose 
of gaining the throne of his ancestors, now unjustly held by his 
son, but Burhan had no desire to reign at Ahmadnagar as 
bestowed upon him the paragana of Handia in jahagir and gave 
him letters to Raji Ali Khan of Khandes, who was ordered to 
render him all the assistance in his power. Burhan took up his 
quarters at Handia and issued letters to the principal officers and 
landholders of Berar and the rest of the Ahmadnagar kingdom 
reminding them that he was their lawful king and exhorting 
them to be faithful to him. These letters were well received 
and Burhan received many assurances of loyalty and offers of 
assistance, including one from Jahangir Khan, the African, 
warden of the northern marches of Berar. Burhan now entered 
Berar, with a small force of horse and foot which he had 
collected, by way of the Melghat, but Jahangir Khan had 
repented of his promise, and attacked and defeated the small 
army, forcing Burhan to retire to Handid in great disorder. 


1 Briggs, III, pp. 271—73. 
2 Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, pp. 266-67. 
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From Handia he went to Burhanpir where he sought assistance 
from Raja Ali Khan who received him kindly and not only 
promised him aid but invoked the aid of Ibrahim Adil Sah II 
of Bijapir who, smarting under the recent defeat of his forces 
by Jamal Khan, readily sent an army northwards. 


Jamal Khan again defeated the Bijapiris’ but had not 
recovered from the fatigue of the fight when he heard that the 
nobles of Berar had declared for Burhan, who was on the point 
of entering Berar. The story of the campaign which followed 
need not be recounted in detail here. Burhan and Raja Ali 
Khan defeated and slew Jamal Khan at Rohankhed in the 
Buldhana. district and captured the young Ismail’, The whilom 
protege of Akbar now ascended the throne of Ahmadnagar as 
Burhan Nizam Sah IJ, and appointed Nir Khan, governor of 
Berar, 


Burhan died on April 28, 1595, after a troublesome reign of 
rather more than four years, and was succeeded by his elder son 
Ibrahim Nizam Sah, who had been previously passed over in 
favour of his younger brother Tsmail on the score that his 
mother was a negress and. his personal appearance unkingly. 
The affairs of the State were now in’ the utmost confusion. 
Rival factions contended at the council board while Ibrahim 
Adil Sah on the south and Akbar on the north prepared to 
invade the kingdom. Ibrahim Nizam Sah after a reign of less 
than four months was slain in battle with the Bijapiris, and a 
faction attempted to raise to'the throne Ahmad, son of Sah 
Tahir, who had pretended to be the son of Sultan Muhammad 
Khudavand* on August 16, 1595, one of the sons of Burhan 
Nizim Sah I. But the circumstances of $ah Tahir’s birth had 
already been secretly investigated,.and thefe were those at the 
capital who knew the details of the inquiry and published them. 
Nevertheless the impostor’s faction held the field for a _ time, 
and when they were hard pressed in Ahmadnagar they sent a 
message to Sultan Murad, Akbar’s fourth son, and implored 
him to come from Gujarat to their aid, Murad had a general 
commission from his father to attempt the conquest of Berar 
and Ahmadnagar whenever the time should seem propitious 
and at once made preparations to invade the Deccan. Mean- 
while, however, an unexpected quarrel in the camp of those 
who opposed the impostor’s claims enabled Miyan Manji, his 
chief supporter, to emerge from Ahmadnagar and attack them. 
He defeated them on October 1, 1595, and, deeming himself 
now strong enough to dispense with foreign aid, began to regret 
his invitation to Murad. Murad, however, was already on his 
way and when he reached the borders of the Ahmadnagar 
kingdom with the Khan-icKhanan, Abdur Rahim and Raja Ali 
Khan of Khandes, Miyan Mafiji leaving Ansar Khan, in whose 
charge was Cand Bibi, in command of Ahmadnagar, fled with 

1 Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshaht, pp. 272—74. 


2 Ibid, p, 275. 
3 Ibid, p. 282 f.n. 
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his protege Ahmad to Ausa, where he attempted to raise an 
army and to enlist the aid of Ibrahim Adil Sah II and Muham- 
mad Kuli Kutub Sah of Golconda. 


Cand Bibi soon asserted her supremacy in Ahmadnagar and 
had Bahadur, the infant son of Ibrahim Nizim Sah, proclaimed 
king in place of the impostor set up by Miyan Mafiju. The 
imperial army meanwhile closely besieged Ahmadnagar, and 
though Sultan Murad did not succeed in capturing the city he 
was only bought off by a treaty of peace concluded in April, 
1596, one of the conditions of which was the cession of Berar to 
the empire. On the conclusion of peace Murad occupied Berar 
which thus became once more, after the lapse of two centuries 
and a_ half, an appanage of the crown of Delhi. After the 
withdrawal of the imperial army Bahddur Nizam Sah was seated 
on the throne of Ahmadnagar while the pretender Ahmad was 
provided for by the Sultan of Bijapir. 


During the early days of the Moghal occupation of Berar the 
old capital, Ellicptir, lost some of its importance. In the first 
place its distance from the Ahmadnagar frontier and from the 
high road between Hindustan. and. the Deccan, which ran 
through the western corner of Berar, rendered its selection as a 
military capital impossible, and in the second, although Berar had 
been ceded to the empire by a ‘treaty, the fortresses of Gavilgad 
and Narnala were held by amirs of Ahmadnagar’ and the 
slothful Murad was not anxious to besiege them. He therefore 
made Balapiir his principal military post, and built himself a 
palace at a village about twelve miles west of that town. 


Hostilities with Ahmadnagar were renewed by an attempt to 
seize Pathri, and on February 8, 1597, the Khani-Khanan was 
defeated at Sonpeth on the Godavari by the troops of Ahmadnagar 
aided by contingents from Bijapir and Golconda, On the 
following day, however, he retrieved his defeat and put the 
allied Deccanis to flight. Having returned to Jalna, his head- 

uarters, the Khan-i-Khanan ordered the despatch of troops to 
davilgad and Narnala, but Murad now interfered, and announced 
his intention of taking the field against Ahmadnagar, and when 
the Khan-i-Khanan insisted that the fortresses of Northern Berar 
should first be reduced Murad wrote to his father and complained 
of the Khan-i-Khanan’s apathy. In 1598 that officer was recalled 
and Abul Fazl was sent to the Deccan in his place with orders to 
reduce Gavilgad and Narnala, which duty he carried out. He 
failed, however, to send aid to the Moghal governor of Bid who, 
having been defeated and wounded in the field, was besieged in 
that fortress, and reported to Akbar, Abul Fazl’s failure to come 
to his aid. Akbar now recognised that the only officer capable 
of managing affairs in the Deccan was the Khan-i-Khanan, whose 
only fault was his intolerance of the slothful and drunken 
Murad. The difficulty was solved by the death of Murad in 1599 
at Sahpiir, his palace near Balapiir, from the effects of drink and 


7 Haig, p. 465. 
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incontinence. Sultan Daniyal, Akbar’s youngest son, was now 
sent to the Deccan under the tutelage of the Khan-i-Khanan. In 
the year 1600 A.D. Ahmadnagar was captured by the Khan-i- 
Khanan and Asirgad by Akbar and Sultén Daniyal became 
governor of Khandes—now renamed Dande’-Berar and Ahmad- 
nagar, 


A detailed account of Berar was added to the Ain-i-Akbari in 
1596-97, immediately after the treaty of Ahmadnagar under 
which the province was ceded to the empire, and as_ the Moghal 
officers cannot have had time, before the account was written, to 
settle the province and readjust boundaries of its administrative 
divisions we may regard this description as an account of the 
province as it was administered by the Nizam Sahi and Imad 
Sah kings, and probably also by the Bahamanis. It was divided 
into thirteen sarkdrs or revenue districts, of which the largest 
and richest was Gavil which contained forty-four paragands and 
corresponded roughly with the Amaravati district. Some of its 
paraganas lay: beyond the present limits of the district, e.g., 
Sirson (Murtizapur), Mana, Karafija Bibi, Manba, Papal and 
Kamargahv, now in the Akola.district, Ner Parsopant in the 
Yeotmal district, and Arvivand Astiv-in the Central Provinces. 
The district was assessed at rather more than 28 lakhs of land 
revenue and 214 lakhs of suyarghal or assignments for the pay of 
troops. Amaravati, not being a —paragand town, is not mentioned. 
Ellicpir is described as ‘a large city and the capital’ and 
Gavilgad as ‘a fortress of almost matchless strength’ containing a 
ping at which weapons ‘of stecl were watered. Against two of 
the paraganas of the Melghat we find such entries as ‘100 cavalry, 
2,000 infantry-Gonds’, which indicate that che Korkus of the 
Melghat, described by Abul Fazl as by the Deccani historians 
and by British administrators of a later day or ‘Gonds’ were duly 
assessed for military service. 


After the imprisonment of Bahadur Nizim Sah in Gvalior in 
1599, Malik Ambar, the African, the most powerful remaining 
adherent of the Nizam Sahi dynasty, raised to the throne 
Murtaza Nizam Sah, the son of Sah Alt, one of the sons of 
Burhan I, and established him in the fortress of Ausa. It is 
unnecessary to pursue through all its details the story of the long 
conflict which Ambar carried on with the amirs of the empire, 
but reference will be made to the struggle so far as it affected 
the Amaravati district. 


In 1695 Sultan Daniyal died of drink at Burhanptir and in 
October of the same year Akbar died and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Salim, who assumed the title of Jahangir. 


In 1610 Malik Ambar recaptured Ahmadnagar, which had 
been held for the emperor by Khvaja Beg Mirza Saffavi, and 
overran nearly the whole of Berir which for the greater part of 
Jahangir’s reign was more often in the hands of Malik Ambar 
than in those of the imperial officers. So far as the land revenue 
was concerned the administration was probably do-amhi each 
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ed collecting what it could, but the Moghals regarded 
urhanpir as their chief stronghold in the Deccan, and though 
a military post was usually maintained at Balapir their hold in 
Berar can have been but slight. In 1616 Prince Khurram, 
Jahangir’s third son, was appointed to the command of the 
troops in the Deccan, and on the arrival of this energetic prince 
the imperial cause revived and the Moghals strengthened _ their 
hold on Berar. Sultan Khurram was recalled later in the year 
and received the title of Sah Jahan. 


In 1620 Malik Ambar surrounded Khafjar Khan' and 
capturing the whole of Balaghat, drove out the Moghal army, 
which escaped to Darab Khan at Balapir. Darab Khan 
collecting fresh army attacked Malik Ambar but he_ had to 
retreat to Balapir. Darab Khan faced the Marathas on the 
Mehekar Ghats for three months and more but the Moghal 
commanders who succeeded in pitched battles lost ground after 
each and were so harried by the marauding bands that they were 
forced to fall back on Burhanpir. Jadhavrav, the Maratha chief, 
in the meanwhile, not being on good terms with Malik Ambar, 
joined the Moghals and hence» the Moghals strengthened their 

osition in the South -Berar.. Sah Jahan was now sent to 

urhanpiir with a large force. He relieved that city, which was 
beleaguered by the Deccanis and drove the latter through Berar, 
pursuing them as far as Khirki*’ which place he laid waste after 
defeating Malik Ambar in the field. Feeling further resistance 
hopeless, Malik Ambar sent. envoys to express repentence and 
pea ever afterwards to remain loyal and to pay tribute. 
ah Jahan accepted Malik Ambat’s submission. Berar was thus 
once more in the hands of the Moghals. In 1622 Sah Jahan 
rebelled against his father, drawing into rebellion with him, 
Darab Khan, the governor of Berar, After extensive operations 
in Hindustan and Gujarat the prince was pursued by his brother 
Parvez through Berar to Mahir, whence he fled to Golconda. 
The Deccanis, in spite of Sah Jahan’s rebellion, effected no 
lodgment in Berdr, which remained in the hands of Parvez who 
appointed Asad Khan Mamuri, governor of Ellicpir’, In 1624, 
however, Yakut Khan, the African, marched through Berar and 
aig ee Burhanpiir, but fled when he heard of the approach of 
the Khan-i-Khanan and Parvez who had been temporarily, trans- 
ferred to Bengal in consequence of Sah Jahan’s appearance in 
arms in that province. 


In 1625 Sah Jahin submitted to his father and was pardoned, 
and in 1626 Parvez, now governor of Berar and the Deccan, died 
in Burhanpir of colic and epilepsy brought on by excessive 
drinking. In the same year Malik Ambar died, in the eightieth 
year of his age, and his place was taken by his son Fateh Khan. 
Later in the same year Umdat-ul-Mulk Khan-i-Jahan, who had 
been sent to the Deccan in consequence of the renewed activity of 
i i a a ABE DER SC ERS SEE BEST Ce Eee OS 


1 The Moghal Governor was besieged in Ahmadnagar. 
2 Afterwards named Aurangabad. 
3 Kale p. 37. 
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Murtaza Nizim Sah and Fateh Khan, sold the Balaghat of Berar 
to the Deccanis for three hundred thousand rupees. This 
treasonable bargain did not directly affect the Amaravati district, 
but it must have thrown the affairs of the whole province into 
great confusion. 


Jahangir died on November 7, 1627, and in the course of the 
ensuing disputes regarding the succession, the affairs of the Deccan 
fell into great confusion, and between the Khan-i-Jahan, who was 
plotting with the enemy entirely for his own hand and other 
imperial officers who favoured the cause of Sahriyar, $ah Jahan’s 
youngest brother, the fortunes of the Moghals in Berar and_ the 
Deccan were at a very low ebb. 


Sah Jahan ascended the imperial throne in Agra on February 
4, 1628, and was thereafter, free to attend to the affairs of the 
empire’, At the beginning of his reign the Khan-i-Jahan was 
still governor of Berar and Khandeé, but his bargain with the 
Deccanis was disturbed ; for the officers of Murtaza Nizam §ah 
evacuated the Balaghat in obedience to an imperial farman. The 
Niziém Sahi commandant of Bid alone held out and. the Khan-i- 
Zaman was sent against him. 


When this officer advanced, Murtaza Nizim $ah sent a force 
of 6,000 Maratha horse under Sahaji Bhosle to threaten his line 
of communication with Burhanpir and this force operated in 
the northern tahsils of the Amravati and Akola districts and in 
Khandeé. Unfortunately for the schemes of the Deccanis, the 
commandant of Bid surrendered, and Darya, the Rohilla, who 
held a jahagir in the, Amaravati district, fell upon Sahaji’s 
Maratha horse and dispersed them’, The Khan-i-Jahan was 
now summoned to court and deprived of his title, whereupon 
he fled to the Deccan and_.entered the service of Murtaza 
Nizam Sah and on Murtaza refusing to surrender him 
Sah Jahan set out for the Deccan at the end of 1629, reaching 
Burhanpir early in 1630, where he was joined by Iradat Khan 
who had been appointed governor of Berar, Khandeg, and the 
Deccan in the place of the disgraced Khian-i-Jahan. In the 
campaign which followed Sah Jahan’s arrival at Burhanpiir the 
Deccanis were driven from the Balaghat of Berar which they had 
again occupied, but it does not appear that the Amaravati district 
was the scene of hostilities unless the village of Taleganv, which 
was captured and burnt by the Daccanis, was Taleganv Dasgasar. 
The war lasted until the fall of Daulatabad in 1633, but the 
Moghals had now advanced well into the Deccan and though the 
Amaravati district, with the rest of Berar, suffered severely 
from demands for supplies for the forces in the field it was freed 
from the curse of war within its borders. 

In 1630 the rains failed completely in Berar and the Deccan and 


partially elsewhere, and this calamity, combined with the heavy 
tax which the war had placed upon the tracts which it most 


1 The Badshah-Nama gives the date as February 15th, The Muntakhab-ul-lubab 
has February 14th and the Tusuk-i-Jahangiri March 5th. 2 Y. M. Kale, p. 139. 
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affected, produced one of the most severe famines ever known in CHAPTER 2. 
Berar. “Buyers were ready to give a life for a loaf, but seller was 


Histo * 
there none. The flesh of dogs was sold as that of goats and the Peni 
bones of the dead were ground with the flour sold in the market, PEROu,. 
and the punishment of those who profited by this traffic produced Moghals. 
yet direr results, men devoured one another and came to regard Rae. 


the ficsh of their children as sweeter than their love. The 
inhabitants fled afar to other tracts till the corpses of those who 
fell bv the way impended those who came after and in the lands 
of Berar, which had been famous for their fertility and prosperity, 
no trace of habitation remained’, This account, taken from the 
official record of Sih Jahan’s reign, is obviously hyperbolical, but 
cannot be dismissed as entirely imaginary. Berar had suffered 
much from protracted hostilities during which it had been the 
prey of hostile armies which had little respect for the rights of 
property, and the measures of relief undertaken were utterly 
inadequate, 


On November 27, 1634, Sah Jahan issued a farmdn Redistribution 
reorganizing his territories in the Deccan, Hitherto the three aa 
subhds of Khandeé, Berar, andthe conquered districts of Nizim 
Sahi dominions had formed a province under one provincial 
poveinoh whose headquarters were usually at Burhanpir. Under 
ah Jahan’s redistribution scheme those paragands of the sarkdr 
of Handia which lay to the south of Narmada were transferred 
from Malva, Khandeg and Berar. Khande& and the districts 
taken from Ahmadnagar, were formed into two subhds or 
divisions, the Balighdt on the south and the Payanghat on the 
north. This arrangement’ dismembered, for a time, the old 
province of Berar, for the line dividing the two new subhdas 
followed the line of the edge of the plateau of the Balaghit, 
running, approximately, from Rohankhed on the west to 
Savarganv on the Wardha river, on the east. The Amaravati 
district was thus included in the Payanghat division, the subhedar 
of which was the Khan-i-Dauran, while Sipahdar Khan, a valiant 
soldier, was subordinate to him at Ellicpiir. 


This scheme of reorganization was very soon amended. In The Deccan 
1636 Sah Jahan appointed his third son, Aurangzcb, to the Pe ee 
. , tof u ) 
viceroyalty of the Deccan, where the possessions of the empite ““Ayrangzeb. y 


were redistributed into four subhdas or divisions’ : 


(1) Daulatabad and Ahmadnagar, the nominal capital of 
which was Daulatabad, while Aurangzeb resided at Khirki, 
which he renamed Aurangabad, (2) Telahgana which included 
those tracts of north-western Telangana, which had _ been 
annexed to the empire, (3) Khandeg, the administrative 
capital of which was Burhanpiir, while its principal military 
post was Asirgad, and (4) Berar, the capital of which was 
Ellicpir, ‘in the neighbourhood of which lay the fortress of 


es 
1 Elliot and Dowson, vol, VII, p. 24 ¢/f Abdul Hamid Lahori, Badshah-Nama, 
2 ¥, M. Kale, pp. 140-4], 
3 ¥. M. Kale, p. 141. 
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Gavil, situated on the crest of a hill and noted for its great 
strength.’ Each of these division was governed by a 
subhedar in immediate subordination to Aurangzeb as 
viceroy, and the Khan-i-Dauran was retained as subhedar of 
Berar, with Sipahdar Khan as deputy governor in Ellicpir. 


In 1637 the Khan-i-Dauran with Sipahdar Khan and the army 
of Berar undertook an expedition through the northern district 
of the kingdom of Golconda, where they collected tribute _and 
thence they marched ‘through the sarkdr of Pavnar to, besiege’ 
Nagpir, which was held for Kokiya, the Gond ruler of Devgad. 
The army of Berar was joined by Kiba, the Gond ruler of Canda 
and Nagpir was taken. It was probably at this time that the 
sarkar of Devgad was added to the province of Berar’. 


In 1642 Sah Beg Khan, a commander of 4,000 horse, was 
appointed subhedar of Berar in place of the Khan-i-Dauran and 
two years later Allah Vardi Khan was made a commander of 
5,000 horse and received Ellicpir in jahagir on the death of 
Sipahdar Khan. 


Early in 1658 Aurangzeb left the Deccan in order to participate 
in the contest for the imperial throne, which ensued on the failure 
of Sah Jahan’s health and in 1659 having worsted his competitors 
he gained the prize. He appointed Raja Jai Singh to the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan and made [rij Khan subhedar of Berar. 
At this time a new power was gaining ascendency in the Deccan, 
wis., that of the Marathas under the leadership of Sivaji. Inspired 
by the ideal of carving a separate State, and backed by the zeal 
of his followers he had made deep incisions in the Adil Sahi 
kingdom of Bijipir and had carried out daring attacks against 
the Moghal possessions in. the Deccan. Aurangzeb had sensed 
this danger and had scent his generals, Saisti Khan, Mirza Raja 
Jai Singh and Diler Khan to contain Sivaji’s activities in 1665. 
Sivaji realizing the tactical superiority of the Moghals, submitted 
and entered into an understanding with the Moghals under the 
terms of the treaty of Purandar. But the struggle with the 
Moghals which had begun was to last till the death of Aurangzeb 
in 1707, In 1667 Mirza Raja Jai Singh was recalled from the 
subhedari of Deccan and Prince Mudzzam was appointed in his 
place. Sivaji while carrying out preparations for war with the 
Moghals adopted a conciliatory tone and came to terms with the 
new viceroy. Sambhaji was made a Moghal mansabddr and was 
given a jahagir in Berar. Sambhaji visited prince Muazzam at 
Aurangabad on 4th November 1667 and after a short stay 
returned to Rajgad while Maratha officers continued to stay in 
Aurangabad. Within two years Sivaji had made thorough 
preparations for war with the Moghals. In 1670 he attacked and 
drove away the Moghals from the Svardjya. He also invaded 
the Imperial Moghal territory in all directions and carried daring 
raids into Khandeg and Berar. In December 1670. he attacked. 
when least expected, the rich city of Karafijé in Berar and looted 


vY. M. Kale, p. 142. 
2 Y. M. Kale, p. 28. 
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it completely’. Sivaji died in 1680. His son Sambhaji succceded 
him. Soon after his accession, early in 1681 Sambhaji’s generals 
invaded Berér. They then moved with 20,000 troops towards 
Buzhanpir attacked and sacked it. The Marathas kept up a 
continuous pressure on Khiindeg and Berar. In 1684 they 
attacked Dharanganv in Khandeé. Sambhaji was captured and 
executed in 1689 hy Aurangzeb. His son Sahii was made a 
prisoner. Sambhaji's brother, Rajaram and his able comman- 
dants Santaji, Dhanaji, Parasoji and Nemaji made relentless 
attacks against the Moghals. Aurangzeb was forced to deploy 
his best officers as subhedars in the provinces of Khandes and 
Berar’, and renowned Moghal generals like Zulfikar Khan and 
Ghazi-ud-din Firoz Jahg were continuously striving to contain the 
Maratha activities in the Deccan. After the fall of Jinji in the 
South in 1698, Rajiram returned to the Svarajya territory and 
reached Visalgad in February 1698; Meanwhile Bakht Buland, 
the Gond Raja of Devgad was carrying on struggle against the 
Moghals. Rajaram’s generals, Nemaji Sinde and Parasoji Bhosle, 
were successfully ravaging Khandeé and Berar exacting cauth 
from the Imperial territory. In 1699 Rajaram himself planned 
an invasion of Berar. This wasschecked by the Moghals under 
prince Bedarbakht and Zulfikar Khan. Rajaram returned to 
Sinhgad where he dicd-on 2nd March 1700. The death of 
Rajaram brought about no lull in the fighting between the 
Marathas and the Moghals. The Marathis, under the able 
leadership of Tarabai (widow of Rajaram), Ramcandrapant 
Amatya, Sankaraji Nariyan, Dhanaji Jadhav and __ others 
continued the struggle vigorously. hey ravaged Moghal 
territory in Milva and Gujarat. Tn-1703 Berar was again raided 
when Sirzai Khan, the Deputy Governor of Berar was captured 


by Nemiaji Sinde. The struggle continued — ti 
: stray t z 
Aurangzeb on February 20, 1968. ia Pree Are 


At the time of Aurangzeb’s death Ghazi-ud-din Firoz Jang 
was the governor of Berar. 


On 20th February 1707 Aurangzeb died at Ahmadnagar and 
was shortly afterwards buried at Rauza afterwards called 
Khuldabad, near the caves of Ellora and about seven miles from 
Daulatabad. The usual conflict for the throne followed the 
death of the emperor and victory finally declared for Sah Alam, 
the eldest surviving son, who ascended the throne under the title 
of Bahadur §ah. Firoz Jang at first held Berar for prince 
Muhammad Azam by whom he was transferred, as subheddr, to 
the province of Gujarat, but the cautious amir was a lukewarm 


t Sarkar, Shivaji, p. 178. 

2 The following Moghal officers administered Berar as subhedars from 1675 
till the death of Aurangzeb in 1707. Khin Zaman was appointed subhed r in Decem- 
ber 1675. He was succeeded by Irij Khen who died on 13th August 1685. In 
August 1686 Hasan Khan was appointed subhedar. He was succeeded hy Mahabat 
Khan (appointed in September 1686) and prince Kam Baksh (appointed on 26th 
September 1686) and again on 24th December 1697). In 1698 Askar Ali Khan 
was appointed subhedar. He was succeeded by the leading Moghal General Firoz 
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partisan and readily made his peace with Bahadur Sah who 
confirmed him in his appointment in Gujarat. 


Towards the end of 1707 Zulfikar Khan Nusrat Jahg was viceroy 
of the whole of the Deccan, and it was now that the officers of 
the imperial army first began to enter into regular agreements 
with the Marathis for the payment of ‘cauth and sardesmukhi. 
It may here be mentioned that after the ss oe of Sambhaji in 
1689, Rayagad fort, the capital of the Marathis, fell to the 
Moghals. Sahii, the son of Sambhaji along with his mother 
Yesubal, was made a prisoner. He remained with Aurangzeb till 
the latter’s death in 1707. 


Sahii was allowed to go back to the Deccan from the imperial 
camp' in 1707. Parasoji Bhosle hastened to West Khandes with 
his army to join Sahi, whereupon Sahi, along with other 
prominent Maratha chiefs crossed the Godavari and reached Satara. 
Tarabai, widow of Rajaram however, not desiring to acclaim 
Sahu, had won over Paragurim Pratinidhi and Bapiuji, elder 
brother of Parasoji, to her side. Tarabai, under the pretence of 
ascertaining whether Sahii was.real, sent Bapiiji who was the 
eldest person known in the Bhosle House, to Sahi’s camp. But 
Bapiji not only joined Sahu’s forces but partook food in the same 
dish with Sahu and convinced all other Maratha chiefs of his 
blood royal, who now readily joined his standard. Saha in 
appreciation of Parasoji’s services to his cause, granted him Sanad 
for Gavil, Narnala, Mahiir, Khedale, Pavnadr and Kalarhb, and 
declared him “Sena Saheb Subha” in 1707°. Parasoji_ collected 
tributes from Berar but in’ 1709, on his return from Satara, died 
at Khed near Wai. 


Bahadur Sah died in 1712 and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Muizuddin who took the title of Jahandar Sih. On his death 
the two Sayyad brothers of Barha, who were now all-powerful at 
Delhi, raised to the throne Farrukhsiyar. It was in his reign, in 
1719, that the imperial court formally acknowledged the claim of 
the Marathas to cauth and sardesmukhi. In consideration for 
refraining from ravaging Berar and the other five Subhds of the 
Deccan they were allowed to collect one-quarter of the revenue 
under the name of cauth and in addition to this a further propor- 
tion of one-tenth under the name of sardesmukhi, which was 
regarded as a recompense for the trouble and expense of collect- 
ing the cauth. Tt was the imperial recognition of these claims 
which laid the foundation of that system of government known 
as do-amli, 


It is not necessary to follow in detail the course of the intrigues 
of the Sayyad brothers at Delhi. After deposing Farrukhsiyar 
and setting up two nonentities to succeed him, they raised to 
the throne in 1719 Rausgan Akhtar, who took the title of 
Muhammad Sah, In 1720 they hatched a plot against Asaf Jah 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, son of Ghizi-ud-din Firoz Jang; and sent him as 


1 From the river Narmada. 
2¥Y. M. Kale, History of the Nagpur Province. p. 47, 
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subheddr to Malva in the hope that he would cither be disgraced 
in the vain attempt to quell the disturbances — which 
they fomented against him or would rebel. To their disappoint- 
ment he was joined by all the men of importance in Malva and 
also by his uncle Ivaz Khan, suebheddr of Berar. Alam Ali Khan, 
the nephew of the Sayyads, who was viceroy of the Deccan, now 
appointed Anvar Khin subhedar of Berar but he too joined Asaf 
Jah. The plot of the Sayyads failed. Asaf Jah met their nephew, 
Alam Ali Khan, at Balapiir on 31st July, 1720 and there defeated 
and slew him. He then returned to Delhi and was appointed 
subheddr of Gujarat while his son Ghazi-ud-din Khan Firoz Jang 
was appointed to Malvi. 


Sahii granted a sanad to Ranojt (Savat Santajt) on 9th October 
1722 for Amaravati in Berir. Thereafter Sahii gave further 
grants to this Bhosle house of Amaravati for Talegiinv near 
Nagpiir, Giroli, Arvi, Nachanad, Kurhe, Pahur, Virul, — Firad, 
Kelzar. After the death of Sabiji, his jahagir rights* came to 
his wife Raman but after her death’, these rights were also 
transferred to Ranoji of Amaravati: 


Ranoji or Savai, Santaji? of Amaravati 


a (2) ” (4) (5) 
Santaji a bay Jijaji Sakhuji Kusaiji 
0 0 Ranoji Sivaji Ramcandra or 
Bapoji 
Kren aji Sakhoji (No further in- 
formation) 
Krsratay 
rai 
Balasiheb 
| 
Balisaiheb. 


Sihi had given in jahdgir to Ranoji forty-three villages ; and he 
administered this territory, along with the twenty-seven mahals 
granted to him by Raghuli Bhosle of Nagpur, later on, from his 
headquarters Amaravati’. In 1722 the Nizam received news that 
his province of Gujarat and his son’s province of Malva _were 
overrun by the Marathds, and he therefore obtained | permission 
to leave Delhi for the purpose of expelling the intruders. While 
he was setting the affairs of Malva in order, he learnt that 
Mubiariz Khan, the suwbheddér of Hyderabad, whom he had 
believed to be devoted to his interests, had been bribed by the 
Sayyads with the promise of the viceroyalty of the Deccan to 
take up arms against him and was even then marching to mect 
him. 


* For Kumather, Marali, Puse. 

I In 1757. 

Kale, Nagpur Prantacka Itihas, Appendix I, p. 246, 
3 Ibid, p. 548. 
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He therefore set out for the Deccan to meet Mubariz Khan, 
whom he defeated and slew at Sakarkheda' in the Buldhana 
district on Ist October, 1724. The date is an important one in 
the history of Berar and the Deccan; for the battle of Sakar- 
kheda established the virtual independence of the Deccan under 
the Nizim of Hyderabad. Neither Cin Kilic Khan Nizam-ul- 
Mulk nor any of his successors at Hyderabad ever assumed the 
style of independent sovereigns, but they settled questions of 
succession among themselves. made all appointments in the six 
subhds of the Deccan and behaved in all respects as independent 
rulers with the exception that their coin bore the name of the 
reigning emperor and that the imperial recognition of each 
succession was purchased by large presents and professions of 
subservience. Shortly after, if not before, the death of Asaf Jah 
the Bhosle Rajas of Nagpir were recognised as mokdsdddrs or 
assignees of the Marathas’ share of the revenues of Berar, and 
they maintained their collecting officers in the province under the 


do-amli system until the conclusion of the second Maratha war 
in 1803, 


Kanhoji not only established firmly the Marathi power in 
Berar and Gondvana but also laid the foundation of its future 
in Orissa. His headquarters being at Bhim, the Bhosles arc 
referred to even up to the treaty of 1803 with the English, as the 
Rajas of Berar. However, the relations of Kanhoji with Sahii 
were no more cordial. Kanhoji had looked after Raghuji, the 
son of Bimbaji, his cousin, but ‘now by the blessings of the 
Saint Ramajipant of Pandavgad near Wai, he had a son, Rayaji 
and his attention to Raghujt was no “more undivided. Raghuji, 
leaving Kanhoji had joined $ahi and had even once saved the 
life of Sahi when he was-attacked by a ferocious tiger. Saha 
gave the daughter of Sirke, the “sister of his wife Sagunabai to 
Raghuji in marriage. Kanhoji’ssrule, again according to the 
contemporary reports seems to be oppressive. 


Ranoji, after his return from Delhi, joining with Raghuji, 
demanded their share of the hereditary rights in Bhosle princi- 
pality, Sahi, first through the good offices of Balaji Visvanath, 
and later, himself tried to conciliate them. Raghuji and  Ranoji 
were asked to serve under Kanhoji which they refused to do. 
However, Kanhoji and Fatehsingh Bhosle had accompanied 
rer la on Raghuji Bhosle on their Karnatak expedition during 

725—1727, 


Kanhojt had constantly failed to submit accounts of jahdgir 
to Sahii and evaded revenue payments to the Maratha State 
exchequer. Sensing the trouble, Kanhoji left Saiara, in a hurry 
without taking Sahii’s permission. Kanhoji left for Kumtha on 
23-8-1725 in the afternoon and next day, reached Tasganv via 
Kanherkhed and PuseSgavali. Sahi despatched two prominent 
Maratha chiefs to pursue Kanhoji, and not being satisfied with 
this arrangement himself, in the early hours of the morning, 


1 Renamed Fatehkherda by Asaf Jah to commemorate his victory. 
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set out with Yamiaji Sivdev. Sahi, however, returned from 
Vadganv being persuaded to do so by Yamaji Sivdev, who took 
the responsibility to brigg Kanhoji to bay. Avaji Kavade, 
Bajirav’s sarddér in Berar and all the Maratha chiefs on Kanhoji’s 
road to Berar were instructed instantly by Sahi to arrest Kanhoji 
wherever possible. 


Kanhoji, however, joined the Nizam, evading all the vigilance 
of the Marathas. Sahii remonstrated to the Nizim strongly, 
declaring that the Nizam had broken the earlier treaty with the 
Marathas, by giving refuge to Kanhoji and it appears that the 
Nizam refused to give quarters to Kanhoji. Finally through the 
good counsel of Yesaj1 Siddhesvar, Sahii and Kanhoji_ were 
poet on friendly terms, but even these proved to be short- 
lived. 


Sahi despatched Raghuji Bhosle against Kanhojt and gave 
Devur in jahdgir to Raghuji anticipating his good services’, 
Govindrav Citnis, Fatchsingh Bhosle and Sripatravy Pratinidhi 
had helped Raghuji’s cause, from the very beginning. Raghuji 
was explicitly asked not to repeat»Kanhoji’s insolence and to pay 
regular tribute to the Maratha State, Konhereram Kolhatkar 
paid one lakh rupees to Sah towards» guarantee for Raghuji’s 
loyal conduct. Konhereram demanded in return the office of 
Sikkenavis, which was granted by Raghuji. Anant Bhat Citale 
was appointed by Sahii, in charge of the audits of Raghuji’s 
jahdgir. Raghuji was given the title of Send Saheb Subha by 
Sahii on this occasion. 


Raghuji, setting out to mect Kanhoji, was obstructed near 
Jalna by Samécr Bahadar Santaji Atole, but Dinkar Vinayak and 
Sivaji Vinayak from Raghuji’s camp, finding one Yeégvantraiv 
Pilaji, their relation in Santaji’s “camp, conciliated matters, 
averting a clash and Raghuji advanced further. Raghuji started 
collecting cauth and sardeSmukhi in Berar, in the name of Sahi. 
He entered Berar through Lakhanvada ghat and from Balapir, 
divided his army of 30,000 horse, despatching sections in all 
directions of Berar. He defeated Sujayat Khan, the deputy of 
Navab of Ellicptir in the neighbourhood of Ellicpir punishing 
him for his oppressive rule over the Brahmans there. Having 
established himsclf firmly in Berar, Raghuji now turned towards 
Kanhoji. Kanhoji, too had prepared himself for adequate 
defence by fortifying Bham thoroughly. Raghuji set out from 
Balaptr, reached Amaravati and further marched to Taleganv. 
Kanhoji meanwhile was negotiating with the Nizam through 
Hirjulla Khan, subhedar of Mihir. Vasudev - Pant, his vakil, 
had been sent to Aurangabad for this purpose. Raghuji and his 
uncle Ranoji laid siege to the fort of Bhim. Kanhoji’s sardar, 
Tukoji Gujar was killed in action. However, Kanhoji escaped to 
Mahir pursued hotly by Raghuji and Ranoji. Both the armies 


I The actual sanad is dated, 22nd November 1731, but Raghuji was to leave 
his family here and to march ahead. The Bhosles were called hereditary Rajas of 
Devur on this account, Kale, Nagpur Prantacha Itihas, p. 60, 
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met near Wani at Mandor and Kanhoji submitted’, Raghuji 
took him to Sahii who put him in custody at Satara where he 
died subsequently’. Raghujrs army was stationed at Rajur for 
six more years. It was probably at this time that the fortresses 
of Gavilgad and Narnalé, which were held) by the Bhoslcs, 
except for a short period, until the end of the third Maratha war, 
passed into his possession. 


Bajirav despatched Cimaji Appa to Malva, but before 
Cimaji’s army had reached Malva, Pilaji Jadhav, Ranoji 
Bhosle, Krsnaji Hari, Keso  Mahadev, accompanicd — by 

Raghuji Bhosle had invaded = Malva. But Girdhar — and 
Gayabahadur could not be surrounded. owing to the internal 
dissensions in the Maratha camp. and it was only when Cimaji 
Appa came on the scene that both Girdhar and Gayabahaddur were 
killed in action and that Malva came under the Maratha control. 
Ranoji was in Cimaji’s camp throughout the campaign. When 
Jater Bajirév marched to Bundelkhand, Cimaji and Ranoji joined 
him with their armies, 


After Kanhoji’s death, his son, Rayaji had his headquarters at 
Bham, but was attacked theresbyeRaghuji in 1739, Their dispute, 
however, was settled by Balaji Bajivavythe third Pesva on 15th 
November 1748. Rayaji- and Ranoji shad further misgivings 
about their Surafijam with Raghuji Bhosle, and certain mokdsas 
even of the Pegva could > not eseape the ravishing strides of 
Rayaji's army. Elowever, Rayaji diced leaving no heir and 
Raghuji Bhosle was granted the saad by Sahti for establishing 
Maratha rule in Lucknow, Makasudabad, Bidar, Bengal, Bitia, 
Bundelkhand. Allahabad, Hajiptir (Patna) and Devagad, Gadha, 
Bhavargad, Canda were céded-out- 10 him for his cauth and 
mokdsa rights®. 

On 2Ist May 1748, Asaf_ Jah diced. on the bank of the Tapi 
river on his way from Burhanptr™ to Daulatabid, and was 
succeeded in the Deccan by his son Nasir Jang. In 1750 Nasir 
Jane was succeeded by his brother Salibat Jang, who, on the 
death of Sayyad Sarif Khan Sujat Jahg in June, 1752, appointed 
Sayyad Laskar Khan to the vacant appointment of subhedar of 
Berar. In the same year Gavi-ud-din Khan, the cldest son of 
Asaf Jah, having been appointed by the emperor Ahmad Sah 
viceroy of the Decean, advanced as far as Aurangabad to secure 
his heritage, but in Aurangahied he dicd suddenly from cholera 
according to one account. but according to another from poison 
administered by or at the instance of Salabat Jatg’s mother. 
Salabat Jang spent the rainy scason of 1753 in Aurangabad where 
Sayyad Laskar Khan. subhedir of Berar. who had now _ received 
the title of Rukn-ud-danli was appointed vazir of the Deccan, 


© When Kanhoji was surrounded on all sides by Raghuji’s army, Ravhuji, giving 
him the due respect, requested him to sit in the palanguin, but Kanhoji, being 
very hot tempered abused Rayhuji, with the result that Raghuji finally had to put 
him nade guard, 


2 Shahu, however, had also brought Kanhoji’s family to Satara in 1734 and had 
given explicit instructions ta all that Kanhoji's children must not be harassed in the 
streets of Satara. Kale, op. cit, p. 64. 


3 Kale, Nagpur Prantacha Itthas, p. 76. 
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which appointment he resigned after a few months, leaving the 
finances of the State in a deplorable condition. | Gazi-ud-din 
Khan, in order to attach the Marathas to his cause, had: assigned 
to them the revenue of all the northern districts of the Deccan 
and Raghuji Bhosle, on the pretext of Giizi-ud-din's promise, had 
collected and retained the whole of the revenue of Berar. Onc 
of the first acts of Samsam-ud-daula, who had succeeded Rukn- 
ud-daula as minister, was to send against Rayhuji an army which 
succeeded in forcing him to disgorge live lakhs of rupees, an 
utterly inadequate share of his plunder. On 14th February 1755 
Raghuji Bhosle diced and Rukn-ud-daula returned to Berar as 
subhedar. We was displaced in 1756 in favour of Mir Nizim 
Alt, the brother of Salibat Jang, who on_ his appointment as 
subhedar of Berar received the tithe of Nizam-ud-daula. Nizim- 
ud-daulé now marched into Berar, where — his presence was 
required and encamped at Ellicpir. 


Raghuji, on his death. left behind four sons — Janojt, Mudhoji, 
Bimbaji, and Sabaji. Janoji. being the cldest, claimed the 
Sena Saheb Subhaship. However, Mudhoji who had been to 
Gavilgad, hearing the news of Raghuji’s death, hastened to 
Nagpiir to ascertain his own claim, as he was Raghuji’s son by 
his elder wife. Janoji preparing himself, despatched Jayaji_ to 
capture) Gavilgad. Mccting Mudhoji’ on the way, — Jayaji 
pretended himself a friend of Mudhoji and secured the office ot 
killedar  (fort-keeper) of Gavilgad from = Mudhoji. Jayaji 
immediately informecl Jainoji that Gavilgad was in his possession. 
Mudhoji, however, exacted tributes from Berar and was well 
supported by Sadasiv Hari and the. Desmukh of Parole. More- 
over, Dinkar Viniiyak Prabhu, Sivaji Vinayak Prabhu and 
Narsingriv Bhavani had joined Mudhofi with their armies. But 
Janoji was supported by Baburav Konher Kolhatkar (Mujamdar), 
Rakhmaji Ganes Citmavis, Trimbakji, Raje Bhosle, Krsnaji Govind, 
the Maratha Subhedar of Berar, Navhar Ballal (Risbud) and 
Sivahu Sathe, the Maratha Subheddar of Cuttak. All the elderly 
nobility including Raghuji Karande, Bimbaji Wanjal, Nanhoji 
Jacak, Sivaji Kegay  ‘Valkute, Girmaji Khanderav, Anandrav 
Wagh, Krsnaji Atole, too, supported Janoji, At last Trimbakji 
Raje Bhosle and Biburiv Konher, reaching Poona, paid Rs, 214 
lakhs to the Pegva as Bhosle’s tribute to the Maratha State and 
secured the office of Sena Saheb Subha for Jainoji. 


The Bhosle armics clashed twice or three times in Berar but 
the Pegva reconciled the two, declaring Mudhojt Senadhurandhar, 
The new jahdgir in Candrapiir and Chattisgad were respectively 
granted by the Pegva to Mudhoji and Bimbaji in- 1757. Sabayi 
was at his headquarters at Daravhe in Berar’. The Gond king 
of Candrapiir, taking advantage of the dissensions in the Bhosle 
house, had taken possession of the fort of Candrapiir. Hence 
Mudhoji, setting out from Ellicpar, captured the Candrapir 
fort. 


I The official Sanad was granted, however, by Tarabai on 6th August 176] 
when Madhavrav was the Peshva, 
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While Nizam-ud-daula was halting at Ellicpir, Raghuji 
Karande, Bhosle’s lieutenant, invaded Berar and advanced as 
far as Borganv where Nizim-ud-daula met and defeated him. 
However, Kaghuji Karande and Nanhoji Jacak had _ looted the 
Nizam’s artillery baggage in December 1757, Nizdm-ud-daula 
looted the city of Akola but the Navab of Ellicpir reconciled 
the two in May 1758, whereby both agreed to the Sathicalsi 
treaty. The treaty stipulated that 45 per cent of the tribute 
would go to the Bhosies and_ the remaining 55 per cent would 
be allotted to the Nizam. The visits were exchanged in a royal 
darbar on the banks of the Wardha on 25th March 1758. The 
treaty of peace which was concluded was not, however,  suffici- 
ently stringent in its terms to prevent the Marathas from 
continuing their depredations in Berar. 


Janoji and Mudhoji had both agreed to pay ten lakhs of 
rupees to the Peéva each. However, they experienced great 
ditticulties in collecting the tribute due to dissensions every- 
where. Krsnaji Govind had been collecting Berar tribute, as 
deputy of Kasirav Bhaskarram- “but he was removed from the 
ofiice and instead Janoji. now appointed Mansingrav Mohite. 
The Peéva sent his vakds, Vyankatvay Moregvar and Trimbakji 
Bhosle for recovery but to no avail. Negotiations were 
opened between the two brothers in October 1759. Mudhoji 
insisted that Janoji would stay in Nagpur, leaving all manage- 
ment to him; while Janoji pleaded for division of territory and 
parallel] management. Moro Raghunath, Raghujt Karande and 
Balaji Keéav exchanged visits but no compromise could be 
effected. Dasara, being fixed for the two brothers to meet in 
ceremony, Mudhoji and Karande sensed a plot against them 
and escaped to Berar, 


Janoji sent Trimbakji Raje to reconcile Mudhoji, — but 
Mudhoji and Karande pointed out that as long as Devajipant, 
Balaji Kegav and Samji Fulaji were in the services of Janoji, 
they would always advise against any permanent reconciliation 
and that they must be driven out from the court of Niagpiir. 
Janoji agreed to hand over Devajipant to Piraji Naik Nimbalkar 
but insisted that Mudhojr must terminate the services of 
Sadasiv Hari, Ramaji Kesav and Nanaji Krsna. Negotiations 
again failed and Mudhoji collected five and half thousand 
horse, Janoji intending not to allow sufficient time for Mudhoji 
to increase his military strength, set out on the Divali day for 
Berar. The two armies met in battle near Amaravati at Rahat- 
ganv, and Mudhoji was completely defeated’. | Mudhoji’s 
Fadnis, Moropant, was captured by Janoji. However, Raghuji 
Karande, _ collecting his army afresh, released Moropant. 
Mudhoji, hotly pursued by Janoji escaped towards Karanja. In 
the meanwhile, Udepur Gosavi of Satara, on behalf of the 


' A trick was played in the high hour of the battle on Mudhoji’s army. A horse 
exactly like the one Raghuji Karande always used, was let loose unbriddled and 
it gave the impression that Raghuji Karande fell in action. Mudhoji’s army became 
panicky and was defeated. Kale, Nagpur Prantacha Itihas, p. 126. : 
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Pegvi, collected tribute from Berar. Peéva’s vakil Vyankatrav 
Moregvar tried to reconcile the two brothers and finally it was 
agreed that Mudhoji would look after the Nagpir affairs and 
Raghuji Karinde, Trimbakji Raje and Pirajr Naik Nimbalkar 
would see that all crisis would be averted. On 9th January 1760, 
both the brothers wrote to Sadasivrav Bhau that their affairs 
were amicably scttled. Janoji and Mudhoji arrived at Vasim 
on the banks of Penaganga as Sadasivrav Bhau had _ reached 
Paithan after his successful battle at Udgir' against the Nizam. 
Balaji Bajiriv himself was near Ahmadnagar. Janoji, taking 
Raghuji Karande? with him advanced to Nandasi Brahmani and 
reached Jogét Amba (Ambejogai), with 12,000 horse and next 
day joined Sadasivriv Bhau’s army. Mudhoji, too by a different 
route, at the same time reached Sadasivrav’s camp. Sadagivrav, 
Raghoba and Balaji met near Ambe and Patdur and _ received 
the news of the crushing defeat and death of Dattaji Sinde* in 
the north. It was at once decided that a force must be despatch- 
ed under a member of the Pesva's family to restore Maratha 
influence in Hindustan. Little love was lost between the two 
cousins, Raghunath and Sadagivrav and the hero of Udgir 
claimed the command of the-Maratha army. The army which 
set out from Patdur on 10th»March 1760 was the most magni- 
ficent that the Marathas had ever sent forth to battle. Raghu- 
nath however remained behind to check the Nizam and Janoji 
and Mudhoji, too returned to Nagpur. In 1761 was fought the 
battle of Panipat between the Marathas and Abdali in which 
the Marathas were defeated. 


In 1762 Nizdm-ud-daula, who had already received the titles 
of Asaf Jah and Nizam-ul-Mulk, deposed his brother and 
became ruler of the Hyderabad State. In 1763 he appointed 
Gulam Sayyad Khin governor of Berat, but removed him in 
1764 to Daulatabad and replaced, him, in Berar by Ismail Khan, 
the Afghan. 


Now Zafar-ud-daula, who had been engaged in suppressing 
rebellion in Nirmal and had pursued some of the rebels into 
Berar, conceived the idea that Ismail Khan was harbouring 
them. He wrote to him accusing him of treason and Ismail 
sent an indignant reply. The correspondence between the two 
amirs became so acrimonious that Ismail, as a precautionary 
measure, strengthened the fortifications of Ellicpir, whereupon 
Zafar-ud-daula, Nizim Ali’s minister, charged that the governor 
of Beriir was meditating rebellion and asked for permission to 
march against him. Rukn-ud-daula, who did not doubt 
Ismail’s fidelity and was loth to see the resources of the State 
frittered away in civil war, returned no reply to this request, 


I This battle was fought on 3rd February 1760, at Udgir, 200 miles east of 
Poona. Haig, IV, pp. 390, 412. 

2 Mudhoji was completely alienated from Divakarpant and Balaji Keshav. 
Mudhoji and now Trimbak Raje insisted that both of them should be arrested and 
kept, one in Devagad fort and the other in Ambegad fort whereupon they pleaded 
to the Peshva for their safety. 

3 Qn 9th January 1760, at the Berar Ghat, ten miles north of Delhi, Ahmad 
Shah Abdali defeated and slew Dattaji Shinde. 
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and Zafar-ud-daula, either taking his silence for consent or 
affecting to believe that the urgency of the case was sufficient to 
justify him in acting on his own responsibility, invaded Berar 
and in June besieged [sindil in Ellicpiir, On hearing that the 
conflict which he had tried to prevent had broken out Rukn-ud- 
daula hastened to Ellicpfir and patched up a temporary peace 
between the two disputants. 


Yhe situation after the battle of Panipat became one of — the 
greatest dangers to the Maratha State. The combined armies of 
Janoji and Nizam Ali moved along the Bhima ravaging the 
Pesva Madhavrav’s territory. When the Marathas entered the 
Bhosle's possessions in Berar, Nizain Ali came on _ their | heels, 
Poona shared a dreadful tate, a major portion of it being com- 
pletely burned down. Secret negotiations were opened and 
Sakharam Bapii won over Janoji to the Pegva’s side, On 10th 
August 1763 the Pegva deteated the Nizam at  Raksasbhuvan. 
Ismail Khan of Ellicpiir was wounded but Jaénoji, being true to 
his carlier friendship, had brought him to his camp, The 
Nizim gave to the Pegva territory worth 82 lakhs of rupees, out 
of which the Pegva handed over 32 Jakhs of rupees worth — terri- 
tory to Janoji. However, when Madhavrav sent Vyankatrav 
Moregvar and Ganeg Tukdey to Janoji to solicit his help for his 
Karnatak expedition, Janoji refused to accompany him, Moro 
Dhondoji, the Nizam’s sardar in Berdr, with his army of 
2,600 horse, was attacked by Bhosie’s army. Hence the Peéva 
and the Nizdm decided to attack the Bhosle’s territory. 
Madhavrav set out from Poona on 17th October 1765 and was 
joined by Rukn-ud-daula near Kaigany Toke. Raghunath too 
joined Madhavrav in December 1765. and the Peéva’s arm 
reached Daryapur. Sivbhat Sarthe, Copilrav Sambhaji Khande- 
kar, Krsnaji Anant Tambe;collectedy on behalf of the Peéva, 
tribute from all directions, marching further in Berar, The 
Kelhepiir army of 3,000 horse under [smail went — to support 
Janoj But being not able to face the might of the Peévi him- 
self Janoji sent from Nandganv, VyankateS Moreégvar the 
Pesva's vakil in his camp for a truce to Madhavrav. Tlowever, 
Madhavrav was reluctant to fight with his own sardér and 
reconciled matters with the Bhosles. The treaty was signed at 
Kholaptr, near Amaravati, which — stipulated that Janoji would 
return 24 lakhs of rupees worth territory to the Pesva, out of 
the 32 lakhs ceded to the Bhosle at  Raksasbhuvan, retaining 
only eight lakhs to himself. Out of this 24 lakhs rupees terri- 
tory. the Pesva returned 15 lakhs to the Nizim, as agreed 
between them before the expedition against Janoji was opened. 
Vhe Nizam and Ruknaud-daula, along with Serjaig and 
Jagannath Dhondoji, brother of Moro Dhondoji, took “control 
of this territory after the official meeting of the Nizam and the 
Pesgva on 23rd January 1766 at Kumarkheda. 


Janojt, however, succumbed to the wicked advice of — his 
minister Devajipant and coquetted with the Pegva’s enemy. 
Madhavrav, after disposing of his uncle at the battle of Dhodap 
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in June 1768, decided to teach a severe lesson to Jiinoji. CHAPTER 2. 
Madhavrav sent for the Nagpur minister Devajipant for a 


. History. 
personal visit. at Poona. ‘Tne latter refused to obey the Menigoae 
summons. When his stern warning tell on deai ears, the Pesva Pgrion, 
at once opened hosulities, Devajrpant realizing the peril he The Niziims. 
was running into, came to meet the Pesva at Vasim in Berar. The Peva 


He was at once put under arrest. Gopalrav Patvardhan and attacks Berar. 
Rameandra Ganes Kanade were ordered by the Vesva to tall ee 
upon Nagpiir and ravage the Bhosle'’s territory. Rukn-ud-daula , 
and Rameandra Jadhav with 8,000 horse were despatched by 
the Nizam to the Pegva’s help. Thus reintorced, the Pcéva 
began aggressive movements with his 60,000 horse, marching 
through Solapur, ‘Tuljapur, Dharur, Pathri, Bid, Nandasi 
Brahmani, Kalamnuri, Vasim, Mangrulpir, Pinjar, Karafya, 
Amariivati. ‘Ihe Bhosles removed their tamily to Gavilgad and 
Narhar Ballal with his 5,000 horse protected the fort, Bapil 
Karande marched to Burhanpiir but was obstructed by the 
Peéva's ofhcers there. Anandrav Gopal and Balaji Keéav Sapre 
defeated Bapii Karande and Narhari Pant near Akola at 
Paficagavan on [0th January 1769. Narhar was killed in 
action. His nephew, Vitthal dallal,with 2,500 horse devastated 
the territory, marched to) Burhanpiir and returned to Malkaput, 
to effect junction with Jacak. and Karinde. However, Vitthal 
was severely wounded and his family was put under arrest by the 
Peéva’s agent at Burhanpiir. Janojis camp was at Nindganv, 
near Amaravati with 15 to 20 thousand horse. Piraji Nimbalkar 
effected junction here on 6th December 1768 with Janoji. Five 
thousand horse of the Bhosle army, was at Narnali under 
Tulaji. Tulaji being sick in body, his nephew took this band 
and joined Janoji and Piraji- on 17th December 1768, However, 
Ismail Khan of Ellicptir refused to” join the Bhosles, On Ist 
December 1768, the Pesva had halted at Badner Gangai and the 
Bhosle camp was in front, 25 cos but on the 10th, the distance 
separating the two was still less, as the Bhosles had on [1th 
their camp at Nandgany, near Amaravati. Devajipant however 
opened negotiations and offered fifteen lakhs of rupees to the 
Peéva. Acting on the advice of Devajipant, Janoji, being unable 
to meet the Pesva's strength, adopted guerilla tactics and gave 
out that he would maich upon Poona, liberate Raghunath — and 
instal him in the Pegva’s seat. Kor three or four days during 
February Poona was in a great alarm and = confusion. The 
Pesvai had already plundered Nagpir on 11th January 1769. In 
March, Jinojrs brother, Mudhoji joined the  Pegva. However 
the exhaustion of both the partics induced them to seck a 
termination of their hostilities by coming to a mutual accom- 
modation. A treaty of mutual friendship was ratified at 
Kanakapur or Brahmesvar, at the confluence of the two rivers, 
the Godavari and the Maifijra, on 23rd March 1769. The Bhosles 
agreed not to increase the prescribed number of their army and 
to pay a tribute of 5 lakhs yearly in five instalments. Madhav- 
rav Pegvi died on {8th November 1772 and Janojr Bhosle too 
had died in the same year in May. The death of Janoji gave 
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rise to the usual succession disputes and a civil war ensued 
between the two brothers Mudhoji and Sabaji. The former was 
supported by Raghunath and Sakharim Bapi from Poona, and 
the latter by Narayanrav, Nana Phadnis and others. 


Mudhoji with his three sons, Raghuji, Khandoji and Vyanhkoji 
was well supported by Balavantriv Mahipatrav, Ramaji 
Kegav, Tikhe, shavani Artole, Govindrav Mugutrav,  Sivaji 
Talkute and Jagdev Gujar. Sabaji had in entourage Khandoji 
Adhav from Berar and Sankaraji Ghorpade, Ramasingh 
Nimbalkar and Zufjarray Ghatge. The Peéva sent Balaji 
Palande to reinforce Sabaji. The two armies met in battle in 
January 1773, at Kumbhari near Akola. Jivaji Bhosle, son of 
Ranoji Bhosle of Amaravati, died in action, Fighting was 
stopped for two days in mourning and thereafter, through the 
mediation of Ramaji Ballaél this fratricidal war came to be 
temporarily composed and an agreement was arrived at, by 
which Mudhoji’s son Raghuji was to be recognised as the ruler 
of Nagpiir. But Mudhoji very soon released Devajipant and 
made him his Divan and put under arrest Laksmanrav, brother 
of Bhavani Munsi with his family, which induced Sabaji to 
leave Nagpiir and collect fresh army. Sabaji on 23rd April, 1773 
and again on Sth June wrote to Anantbhat Citale to hand over 
the charge of Amaravati to Ranoji son of Jivaji as it was his 
hereditary jahagir. Sabaji was also reinforced by the Nizam’s 
Divan, Rukn-ud-daula and Khanderiy Darekar, the Peéva’s 
sarlaskar. 


Rukn-ud-daula and Sabaji. besieged Ellicpir as Ismail was 
supporting Mudhoji. Mudhoji hastened to Ellicpur but 
finding that Rukn-ud-daula and Sabaji_ commanded greater 
numbers, followed lingering’ tactics, Zamasingh, the  fort- 
keeper of Gavilgad, too, in the interest of Mudhoji, surprised 
Sabaji’s camp, many times, Ismail, once, leaving the fort, 
dispersed the besiegers. Khanderav Darekar, however could not 
reach [llicpir as he was stopped by the army sent from Canda by 
Mudhoji. Mudhoji also instructed Vyankatrav Kaégi and_ his 
brother Laksmanrav Kaégi at Poona to support Raghunath against 
Narayanrav Peéva. One dark night in August, Raghunathrav 
tried to escape with the help of Laksman Kagi. He was defeated 
by the guards and taken back to his custody. The murder of 
Pesva Narayanriv took place on 30th August shortly after midday. 
Vyankatrav and Laksmanrav had an agreement with Raghunath- 
rav on 4th September 1773 that Mudhoji and not Sabajt would be 
recognised as chief of Nagpiir Bhosles. Mudhoji had reconciled 
Rukn-ud-daulé through the mediations of Mahipat Dinkar and 
Balkrsna Bhat Patvardhan. Not only Ismail and Rukn-ud-daula 
were reconciled, Sabaji and Mudhoji, too brushed up their 
differences. Mudhoji, after hearing the news of Naiariyanriv’s 
murder went to Gavilgad and consulted Daryabai, wife of Raghuji 
I. Laksman Kasi had gone to Ellicpur to take Mudhoji to 
Poona, hence Rukn-ud-daula and Dhousi left Ellicpur and 
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Mudhoji joined Raghunathrav at Pedganv, where Raghuji Il was oyaprer 2 
declared Send Saheb Subhé. Raghunathrav and Mudhoji proceeded : 
to Naldurg. Raghunathravy met Nizam Ali, negotiated a treaty History. 

of friendship whereby Mudhoji secured his agreement of 60 to 40 MEDIAEVAL 
per cent share of Beriir with the Nizam. Sabaji and even FEOD. 
Daryabai joined the ministerial party against Kaghunathrav. | The iene 
The ministers—Bdrabhdi—put under arrest Mahipatrav Dinkar sa Peer igl 
and Vyankatrav Kasi in the Candanvan fort but Mahipat was re- 

leased on condition that he would secure Mudhoji’s support for 

the ministers at Poona. However, Daryabai and Sabaji wrote to 

Sakhiram Purandare to capture the two again but Mahipat 

Dinkar along with Mahipat Kaéi had already escaped to Ellicpir 

and joined Mudhoji there. Mudhoji finding money always short 

had plundered Amaravati but still the Pathans in his army had 

their salaries in arrears, hence, when Mudhoji returned from 

Ismail of Ellicptr, he was attacked by the Pathins on the way. 

Jagdev Gujar, Devaji Dongardev, Cimaji Citnis met the Pathans’ 

onslaught and Jagdev Gujar died in action. Mudhoji, breaking 

his thumb in action, was severely wounded’. Devaji Dongardev, 

killing some of the Pathans, finally escaped with Mudhoji to a 

Teli’s shop. There too one. Rohilla attacked Mudhoj' with a 

dagger in hand but one pedestrian, rushing to Mudhoji’s rescue, 

killed the Rohilla. Ismail, rushing to the spot, rescued Mudhoji 

and his wounds were nursed. The conspiracy was hatched by one 

Pathan named Navav in Mudhoji’s army, who was later beheaded 

and Mahipat Subhedar who had gone to celebrate his son’s 

marriage at Canda, hastened) to Ellicpir and controlled the 

situation. Raghunathray sent Muhammad Yusuf to the care of 

Mudhoji. Muhammad Yusuf reached Ellicpiir with 2,000 horse 

and Mudhoji set out for Nagpir. However, Ismail had refused 

help to Mudhoji. Sabaji wasshotdead in action in the battle that 

was fought on 26th January 1775 near Pacganv. Baburav Vaidya, 

Bhosle’s vakil at Poona, brought to Nagpir the honours of Sena 

Saheb Subha, from Madhavray II, the Peéva on 24th June 1775. 

Vyankatrav Kasi was also set free. 


In the meanwhile, the ministerial party promised Sivaji Bhosle 


of Amaravati, Send Saheb Subhdship and supported him against pera 
Mudhoji. On April 6, 1775, the Pegva gave Sivaji his new Sanads Bhosle of 
and Sivaji raised an army, soliciting support from the partisans Anariean 


of Sabaji. Bhavani Sivrim? escaping from the _battle-tield of 
Pacgany, joined Sivaji. However, Sivaji could not secure adequate 
military help from Poona court and the Nizam, Mudhoji had sent 
Devajipant to the Nizim who reconciled him to Mudhoji’s 
interests and the ministers at Poona were too engrossed in their 
own affairs. Sivajt too had no adequate finances to raise fresh 
armies and hence Sivaiji’s efforts against Mudhoji were of no avail. 
Mudhoji, too, joined the ministerial party at Poona and secured 
the sariads in the name of Raghuji II. The relations of Bhosles of 


tKale, Nagpur Prantachi Itihas, p. 203. 


ZBhavani Shivram, thereafter, joined the Nizam and later returned to the 
Peshva and never went back to Nagpur. Kale, op. cit, Foot-note, 109, 
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Amaravati and of Nagpir were permanently strained’, and 
Mudhoji deprived the Bhosles of Amaravati of their control over 
Amaravati and other arcas. Mudhoji Bhosle was compelled by the 
Bérabhais, the ministerial party, to withdraw his protection from 
Muhammad Yusuf. who for a time, remained concealed in the 
forests of Madhya Prades. But he was discovered, captured and 
put to death on 26th November 1775, 


In 1775 Nizam Ali, taking advantage of the existence of strong 
party opposed to Mudhojt hosle in Nagpur, sent Ibrahim Beg 
against him, and himself advanced as far as Ellicptir. Mudhoji, 
unable to cope at the same time with his foreign and domestic 
enemies, obtained a cessation -of hostilities by causing Gavilgad 
and Narnala to be surrendered to the Moghal officers and sub- 
mitted himself, with his son Raghuji, to ‘Nizam Ali in Ellicpir. 
Here the wily Maratha, by the humility of his demeanour, 
succeeded in obtaining better terms, and in consideration of his 
agreeing to co-operate with the Nizam’s troops in suppressing the 
Gonds, Gavilgad and Narnala were restored to him. At the same 
time Nizim Ali's cldest son, Ali Jah, was appointed Subheddr of 
Berar. Ismail Khan was in pdisgrace, Rukn-ud-daula, who had 
befriended him, had been killed and his place had been taken by 
Ismail’s former enemy, Zatar-ud-daula. Before Rukn-ud-daula’s 
intrigues at court, he had left Eilieptir without leave and presented 
himself before Nizim Ah. This breach of official etiquette was 
made the pretext for his degradation and he was informed that 
jahdgir had been assigned to him in Balapur and that he had been 
degraded to the position of governor of that district. The message 
delivered to him was purposely made as galling as possible. He 
was ordered to vacate Ellicpiir and appear before Nizam Ali and 
was advised that his surest avenue to favour was ro apply for an 
interview through Zafar-ud-daula.. The headstrong Afghan 
refused so to humiliate himself; and’ on this refusal being reported 
to Nizam Ali, Zafar-ud-daula was sent against Ilicpir, and was 
closely followed by Nizam Ali himself, Ismail Khan marched 
out of Elhcpir and attacked Zafar-ud-daula with great determ- 
ination, but though the vigour of the attack threw the enemy into 
confusion for a time, the garrison of Miicpir was no match for 
the army of Hyderabad. Ismail Khan was surrounded and over- 
powered and when he fell his head was severed from his hody and 
sent to the Nizam. Nizam Ali marched on, and on May !4th 
encamped at Ellicpir and made a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Abdur Rahman. Zafar-ud-dauli was rewarded for this victory 
with the tithe of Mubariz-ul-Mulk. Bahram Jang was appointed 
Alt Jah’s licutenant in’ Berar, Sayyad Mukarram Khan was 
appointed divi of the province, and a Hindu, $imriiv, was made 
faujaddr of Ellicptir. 


1Vyankatrao Kashi and Mabipat Dinkar were kept as prisoners in Gavilpad 
by Mudhoji, though later on Mahipatrao was released. 

?Haripant Phadke despatched Krishnarao Kile and Parashuram Patvardhan against 
Muhammad Yusuf. Yusuf marched to the north and intended to cross the Narmada 
but Mudhoj’s Sardar Tajkhan Rohila captured him at Shivani. Tajkhan, on ine 
structions from Mudhoji, handed him over to Parashuram Patvardhan, Haripant 
Phadke brought him to his camp near Malegaon. Kale, op. cit. 210, 
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In 1783 Bahram Jang was removed from his appointment in 
Berar and was succeeded by Zafar-ud-daula’s son Thtisam Jang. 
Zafar-ud-daula had died in the meantime and his title was best- 
owed upon his son, The second Zafar-ud-daula was intent on 
breaking the power of the Marathas in Berar and was preparing 
to besiege Gavilgad and Narnélé and expel the Maratha revenue 
collectors from Berar when Mudhojt Bhosle became aware of his 
designs and complained to Nizam Ali that the governor of Berar 
was meditating the violation of treaty ‘agreements. Zafar-ud- 
dauli was. iheverore: removed and Muhammad Kabir Khan, one 
of the jahdagirdars of the province, was appointed in his place. In 
1790 Muhammad Kabir gave way to Salabat Khiin, the elder son 
of Ismail Khan. In 1792 Bahlol Khan, Salabat Khan's younger 
brother, was appointed Subheddr of Berar and Aurangabad. 
Bahlol was a debauchee with a taste for architecture and spent all 
the revenues which his able Divdn, Khvaja Bahadur, could squeeze 
out of the province on his pleasures and his hobby. He was 
summoned to Hyderiibid and ordered to render an account of his 
stewardship, which proved to be so unsatisfactory that he was 
thrown into prison, where he remained for some years, and officers 
were sent to scarch his house im Ellicpfir. If they expected to 
discover hoarded money, they» were disappointed for Bahlol had 
spent the money as he received it. 

The relations of Bhosles of -Amaravati and Nagpir were 
strained but Nana Phadnis in 1794 called Sakhoji Bhosle of 
Amariavati to Pooni and reconciled the two. Dajiba Phadke 
and Govindrav Pingale forwarded) Sakhoii’s letters to Nana, 
wherein he pleaded that Amaravati should be given back to him 
in sarafijam. Nana on s4th> November 1794 agreed to the 
arrangement and wrote accordingly to Sena Saheb Subha, 

The deputy governor of Berar in 1801 was Ganhgaram Narayan, 
who in that) year causcd anyemeute in Ellicpir. He introduced 
a new tax apparently for the purpose of augmenting his private 
income, and attempted to levy it from all the inhabitants of — the 
town alike, including soldiers and other customary  exemptces. 
The malcontents rose and attacked the fort of Ellicptr. When 
they burst in, the wretched Gangaram threw himself at their 
mercy and promised never more to offend them. Thus were 
the people satisfied and the power and prestige of the  govern- 
ment held up to scorn, 

The Maratha leaders regarded Bajirav II’s assent to the treaty 
of Basscin' with open alarm and anger. Sinde and Bhosle who 
disliked particularly the provisions regarding British arbitration 
in disputes between the Peéva and other [ndian rulers, realised 
that at last they were face to face with the British power, and 
that Wellesley’s system of subsidiary alliances would reduce 
them in importance. Sinde and Bhosle, who had crossed the 
Narmada with obviously war-like intent were requested by the 
British to separate their forces and recross the river, and on 
their refusal to comply, war was declared in August 1803, 


ITreaty of Rassein was concluded on December: 31,1802 and was ratified by 
the Goyernor-General on 10th March 1803. 
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General Arthur Wellesley captured Ahmadnagar in August 
1803 broke the combined armies of Sinde and Bhosle at Assaye 
on 23rd September 1803, and then, after forcing on Sinde a 
temporary suspension of hostilities defeated Bhosle decisively at 
Adaganv on 29th November 1803'. Bhosle abandoned all his 
38 pieces of cannon and ammunition into British hands. 


On December 5th, 1803, General Arthur Wellesley having 
defeated the Marithis at Adaginv on November 29th, arrived 
at Ellicpiir on his way to Gavilgad, which was held for Raghuji 
Bhosle by the Rajput Beni Singh. On the 7th Wellesley march- 
ed to Devganv, below the southern face of the fort, sending 
Colonel Stevenson and his division by a route about thirty miles 
in length through the hills with the object of attacking the fort 
from the north. From the 7th to the 12th Stevenson’s division 
suffered great hardships, dragging the heavy ordnance and 
stores by hand over roads which the troops themselves made for 
the occasion. On the 12th Stevenson occupied Labada, a village, 
now deserted, on the Col which connects the Gavilgad hill with 
the Cikhaldara plateau, and just north of the fort, near the pre- 
sent cemetery. On the night_of,.the 12th, Stevenson erected two 
hatterics opposite to the north face-.of the fort, where the 
principal attack was to be delivered and on the same night 
Wellesley’s division erected a battery’ on a hill under the 
southern gate, the Pir Fateh darvazd, but this battery was of 
little use save to distract the enemy’s attention from the attack 
on the north face, for the heavy iron guns could not be moved 
to the top of the hill, and the brass. guns produced but little 
effect. On the morning of December 13th all the batteries 
opened fire on the fort, and by the night of the 14th the breaches 
in the northern face were practicable and all arrangements had 
been made for storming the place. The storming party consist- 
ed of the flank companies of the 4th Regiment and of the 
native corps in Stevenson’s divisions and was commanded by 
Licutenant-Colonel Kenny of the {st battalion of the Ith 
Madras Native Infantry. It was supported by the — battalion 
companies of the 94th and Licutenant-Colonel Halyburton’s 
brigade, Lieutenant-Colonel Macleane’s brigade being in reserve, 
and the attack was delivered at 10 A.M. on the 15th. At the 
same time Wellesly delivered two attacks from the south. One 
was directed against the southern gate, the attacking party 
consisting of the 74th Highlanders, five companies of the 78th 
Highlanders and the Ist’ battalion of the 8th Regiment of 
Madras Native Infantry under the command of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wallace of the 74th, and the objective of the other 
party, which consisted of the remaining five companies of the 
78th Highlanders and the Ist battalion of the 10th Regiment of 
Madras Native Infantry, under the command of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel Chalmers, was the north-western gate. 


1 Stevenson had advanced against Bhosle’s strong fort of Gavilzad. He left 
Balapur on 26th November, was joined hy General Arthur Wellesley, and two to- 
gether made a dash against Bhosle’s force which had in the meantime been rein- 
forced by Shinde in violation of the truce he had already made. 
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These two attacks from the south were destined merely to 
distract the enemy's attention from Stevenson’s attack on the 
north, unless it should be found possible to blow the gates in. 
Neither of the two gates was blown in, but Chalmers’ column 
was able to perform a useful service for it arrived at the north- 
western gate at the same time as a detachment sent forward by 
Stevenson, whose first attack had been successful, to establish 
communication with Chalmers, and in time to intercept consi- 
derable numbers of the enemy who were flying from that 
detachment through the gate. Chalmers was thus enabled not 
only to enter the outer fort without difficulty, and thus join 
forces with Stevenson for the attack on the northern face of the 
inner fort, but also to destroy large numbers of the fleeing 
enemy. 


The next task of the besiegers was to effect an entrance into 
the inner fort, the wall of which had not been breached, and 
some ineffectual attempts were made to force an entrance by 
the Delhi pate which was the strongest gate in the fort and was 
exceedingly well provided with flank defences on the Indian 
system of fortification. A place-was then found where it was 
possible to scale the wall and Captain Campbell, with the light 
company of the 94th, fixed the ladders, escaladed the wall, and 
opened the Delhi gate to the storming party. After a_ brief 
resistance the fort was in the possession of Wellesley’s troops, 
but the slaughter of the enemy was great, especially at the 
gates. The bodies of the killeddr and Beni Singh were found 
amidst a heap of slain within’ the Delhi gate. Some of the 
Rajputs, and among them, these two officers, had attempted to 
perform the rite of jauhdr before sallying out to meet their 
assailants, but fortunately the work was clumsily done, for of 
the twelve or fourteen women only three were found to be dead 
and a few others wounded. The survivors were treated with 
respect and were well cared for. 


The British losses were very small, considering the nature of 
the operation. Among the British troops three officers were 
wounded, of whom two, Lieutenant-Colonel Kenny already 
mentioned, and Lieutenant Young of the 2nd battalion of the 
7th Madras Native Infantry died, and five rank and file were 
killed and fifty-nine wounded. The casualties among native 
troops were cight killed and fifty-one wounded, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kenny was buried at Ellicpiir and Lieutenant Young 
near the spot where he fell. Around the latter's grave the 
Cikhaldara cemetery wall is built. 


General Sir Jasper Nicolls in his diary praises the personal 
bravery of Beni Singh and the killedar, but adds that they did 
not seem to be able to frame any regular plan for the defence of 
the inner wall. or to have infused much of their own spirit into 
their sepoys. It is, indeed, evident from the insignificance of 
the besiegers’ losses, that the victories of Assaye and Adganv 
had awed the troops of the Marathas, and the defence of the 
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fort was far from being resolute. The difficulties with which 
the attacking force had to contend arose principally from the 
nature of the country. Stevenson's arduous march through the 
hills has already been described. OF this feat Wellesley wrote 
‘the troops in his division went through a serics of laborious 
services, such oas I never before witnessed, with the utmost 
cheerfulness and perseverance’, Wellesley’s own division was 
less severely tried, but the erection of a hattery on the hill under 
the southern gate must have entaied much heavy labour, and 
their operations on 15th must have ae most exhausting, even 
to the Thighlanders of the 74th and 78th Regiments, for the 
approaches to the fort from the nk are exceedingly difficult. 


Two days after the fall of Gavilgad a preliminary treaty was 
signed at Devginy, Welles'ey’s headquarters, by which Raghujt 
Bhosle agreed to withdraw from the plains of Berar to the — cast 
of the Wardha river, retaining. however, the fortresses of Gavil- 
gad and Naenala, and the Melghat. This treaty, which was 
described by the Governor-Gencral in a private letter to his 
brother as ‘wise, honourable, and glorious,’ was followed — by 
anothcr with Sindes, signed on December 29th at Anjanganv in 
the Daryapur talsil. These-two' treaties brought the second 
Marathi war to a conclsision. 


Raji Mahipat Ram, whe» had) commanded the — subsidiary 
force supplied by the Nizam for the second Maratha war, was 
rewarded with the governorship of Berar, but intrigued against 
the minister in Hyderabad, | was degraded and then openly 
rebelled against the Nizam. After giving some trouble he took 
refuge with Holkar, in whose dominions he was assassinated, 
Tn [806 Raja Govind Bakhs succeeded him as subhedar of Berar 
and Auradgabad. In t8t3-Vitthal Bhigadev of Karasgiinv, who 
has left us a monument of himself in his native town, a fort of 
fine sandstone, was appointed deputy governor of — Ellicptir. 
Throughout these changes Salabat Khan held a large jahdyir at 
Kllicpir for the purpose of maintaining the Ellicpiir brigade, con- 
sisting of two batralions of tofantry and 1,600 horse which were 
reported by the Resident Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Russell in 
1817 as being among the best troops in the Niziém’s army. 
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Ismail was killed in action and left behind two sons, Salibat 
Khan and Bahlol Khan. licpur jahdagir was feft for manage- 
ment to Bahlol as Salabat Khan accompanied the Nizam with 
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his army. When the Nizim faced the Marathis at Kharda in 
1795, Lal Khan, the Navab of Karnul and Salabat Khan attack- 
ed Parasuram Bhau Patvardhan. Bhau’s son, Haripant killed 
Lal Khan, but Salibat Khan saved the position, somehow 
rallying the army and faced Jivaba Baksi of the Sinde army. 
However the Niziim was completely defeated at Kharda by the 
Marathas. Bahlol proved to be a failure and Salabat was re- 
appointed at Ellicpiir, Salabat accompanied Sir Arthur 
Wellesley from Adagany and attacked Gavilgad. The soldiers 
wounded at Gavilgad were well nourished at Ellicpir under the 
supervision of Sir Arthur Wellesley. The new cantonment was 
stationed at Paratvada, three miles from Ellicpiir. Salabat 
Khan’s divdn, Fateh Jag furnished the city of Ellicpir with 
new pipelines but being a Si@Muslim, he was not well-supported 
by the other courtiers. His relations with Ismail Khan were 
ee and hence he was removed to Aurangabad by the 
izam. 


The district was not affected by the war of 1817-18, but the 
Peéva Bajirav If after his defeat by Lieutcnant-Colonel Adams 
at Sivani in the Yeotméal district, fled northwards through the 
district into the Satpud:i hills. 


The treaty of Devgaiv had left the Melghat with its two 
fortresses in the hands of the Bhosles and the tract. served as a 
refuge and stronghold for rebels and outlaws, the most notori- 
ous of whom was Seikh Dulla, whose depredations in the hills, 
and excursions into the richer plains extended over some years. 
The district was not the scene of any important action during 
the Pendhari war, though it had suffered from the ravages of 
these marauders. The wall which surrounds the town of Amara- 
vati was built in 1807 as a protection against their inroads, and 
there was some local fighting for the khunari (‘bloody’) wicket 
in this wall is said to be so’ called from 700 persons having 
fallen in a fight close to it in 1818. The British army from 
Amaravati had marched to Bagala Tur, via Amner, Multai, 
Sahapur, Sivani, and on December 5th, 1817, General Doveton 
had marched with the Nizdm's subsidiary force, through 
Jafarabad, Amaravati and reached Nagptr on 12th December 1817. 


General Doveton', after capturing Nagpiir, marched on 2Ist 
January 1818, towards Khandesg, pursuing Baiirév TI. He 
marched to Amner, Hivarkheda and reached Ellicptr. From 
Amner, he sent Major Pittman towards Akola and Amaravati 
and Captain Jones to capture Gavilgad. From Adaginv, a 
company marched to Narnala and both these forts were 
surrendered over to the British officers. Transferring these forts 
to the Navah of Elicpir, General Doveton marched to Malka- 
pur and thence to Khande§. 


THe was instructed to capture Narnala and Gavilgad. Akot, Adagaon, Vad- 
ner, along with Narnala, and Gavilgad were to be ceded to Salabat Khan, the Navzb 
of Ellichpur. According to the new arrangement, Bhatkuli paragana, near Aniaravati 
was also to be ceded to Raja Govind Baksh. of Hyderabad. The Peshva’s region in 
Melghat up to the Tapi was to be ceded to Salabat Khan, 
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In 1822 after the conclusion of the Pendhari war, a fresh 
treaty was made whereby the tracts lying to the east of the 
Wardha were ceded to Nagpiir, and the Melghat, with its 
fortresses, Gavilgad and Narnala, was restored to the Nizim. 
By the same treaty the claims of the Marathas to cauth were 
extinguished, but this provision benefited Berar little, for extra- 
vagance and maladministration at the capital led to the farming 
out of the province to usurers, and these extortioners reduced it 
to a condition of great misery, which was enhanced by the 
famine of 1833. 


Salabat Khan died in 1825 and was succeeded by Namdar 
Khiin at Ellicpur. He raised new taxes and hence was called 
“Bania Navab”. In his times Vagambari, Alaspuri (Elicpuri) 
and Triguli coins were in circulation. Jamoji, Dudandi, Devul- 
gavi and Vashimche coins too were in circulation, Namdar 
Khan was a great builder; Baradari, Imamvada Mosque and 
Namdar bag were constructed by him in Ellicpiir. The famous 
hall of mirrors (Arase-mahdl) which he built is however already 
brought to dust. Namdar Khan defeated the pretender of 
Appasiheb Bhosle, captured him and imprisoned him at Eflic- 
pur where he died. Suffering from, facial paralysis, Namdar 
Khan led, thereafter, a miserable life and died at the age of 
fifty-four, in 1845. He was succeeded by [brahim Khan, son of 
Namdar’s elder brother. 


Ibrahim Khan sent Sitaram Pandit to Rajaram Baks, 
Divan-Ndib of Hyderabad for his new sanads. Being ordered 
tu pay fourteen lakhs for his sanad and having no other source 
to fall on, Ibrahim entered the palace of his uncle, and depriv- 
ing the harem of the rich.ormaments’ and_ treasury, collected 
one crore of rupees. Though Ibrahim Khan sent this amount 
to Hyderabad, actually three, Jakhs.of rupees only were received 
by the Nizam and the sanad still was not granted to Ibrahim. 
Siraj Husain, the Munsi had left Ibrahim and now was servin 
Rajaram Baks at Hyderabad. Conspiring against Ibrahim, they 
sent Ghisekha to collect the tribute from Ibrahim, failing which 
he was ordered to plunder Ellicpir. Ghisekha encamped near 
Dooladarga, north of Ellicptr and [brahim agreed to hand over 
the fort and city of Ellicpir to him, Ghisckha’s army collected 
tribute from Vilfyatpura Bazar. hearing which Gulam Hasan 
Ali Khan rushed to the town and dissuaded Ibrahim to hand 
over the city to Ghisekha. Ghisekha’s Arabs were driven out of 
the city but Ghisekha knowing his strength was no match for 
Gulam Hasan Ali Khan, did nothing for the time being. On 
the Muharram day, Ghisckhai was ordered to shift his camp 
still further but he refused to do so, relying on his artillery. 
However, his cannons were captured and his camp had to be 
shifted to Paratvada, three miles further north. Ghisekha 
awaited reinforcement from Hyderabad but in the meanwhile 
died at Paratvada. 


Berar was reduced to great misery in 1845-1846 due to a great 
famine, but this was compensated by the return of prosperity 
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the very next year. In 1849 Ellicpur was severely affected by 
cholera and Ibrahim himself succumbed to the epidemic, at the 
age of 54, and was succeeded by Samsa Khatun, daughter of 
Gulam Hasan Khan. 


Gulam Hasan Ali Khan, the regent was also called Hasumia. 
The Sarfkhas region very near Ellicptir was ruled directly by the 
Nizam’s officers, but this led to many bickerings between 
Gulam Hasan Ali Khan and the Nizam. Gulam Hasan Ali 
Khan, too refused to pay seventeen lakhs to Sams-ul-Umara, the 
Divan of Hyderabad for the new sanad, The Navabs of 
Ellicpir had a very rare and exquisite copy of Koran in thcir 
custody. Sams-ul-Umara sent the message that he wanted to see 
what it was made of, and in spite of the refusal of the citizens, 
the Navab had to send the copy to Hyderabad as he was power- 
less before the might of Sams-ul-Umara. 


Gulam Hasan Ali Khan depended now on the advice of his 
councillors, Bahadar Khan and Kundanmal leaving aside 
Keéavrav, the councillor of Ibrahim. The district was reduced 
to great misery at the hands..of these extortioners. Kegavrav 
could save himself from their clutches, only by taking poison and 
this period notoriously remained rere in the memory of 
the people as “Bahadar Khani”. The vatanddrs of Berar finally 
appealed to se ity Baks and Bisancand was ordered to take 
over the city of Ellicpir. Bisancand with his army marched 
from Amaravati to Dhanora, 5 cos from Ellicpir but was 
defeated by the Navab in 1850. Thomas Brown had led the 
artillery of the Navib, against Bisancand. The Divdn of 
Hyderabad sent Siraj-ud-din. Husain against Narnali but though 
he captured Akoli, Akolakhed, Boradi near Akola, he was 
finally defeated by the Navab near Surji Afijanganv. However 
Siraj-ud-din Husain remained in power as Munsif of Narnala. 
In 1851, the new Divan of Hyderabad Siraj-ul-Mulk demanded 
seven lakhs from the Navab of Ellicpir to settle finally the 
dispute about the sazad and Kundanmal, paying the amount, 
the Navab obtained territory yielding four and half lakhs 
revenue. The Navah however could not enjoy the peace for a 
long time, as in 1853 the English entered into a treaty with the 
Nizim and the district, with the rest of Berar was assigned to 
the East India company, in satisfaction of the debt due on 
account of arrears of pay disbursed to the contingent and as 
security for the pay of that force in future. Puranmal contis- 
cated the property of Gulim Hasan Ali Khan as the debts of 
seven lakhs were in arrears. Hlowever the rest of the property 
was claimed by the two brothers Daud Khan and Yunus Khan, 
the descendants through Ismail’s sister Himat Khatun. 


The war of 1857 scarcely affected Berar. Tatya Tope in October 
1858 crossed the Bitva river at Canderi and forced his way 
through the Melghat. In November he attacked Sohagpur with 
2,500 men and plundering the city, he marched to Mota in the 
Satpudé ranges, north of the Melghat. in December. He 
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plundered Multai but hearing that the British army headed 
towards Nagpiir, he turned eastward and raised the Gonds, 
Bhils and Korkus against the British. - Meadows Taylor who was 
Deputy Commissioner during a portion of this time, however, 
praises the loyalty of the Melghit Rajds in repelling emissarivs 
sent by the rebels to raise the Deccan. In 1858 the fortress of 
Gavilgad was dismantled, and in 1861 the treaty of assignment 
was revised, the Nizam receiving several advantages in return for 
his loyalty to the British in the war of independence. 


When the province first fell into the hands of the Company it 
was divided into two districts, South Berar (the ‘Bala Ghat’) with 
its headquarters at Hingoli and North Berar with headquarters 
at Buldhana. The latter district included the whole Payanghat 
valley, that is to say the present Amardavati district, the north- 
ern half of Akola and of Buldhana. After the War Hingoli 
with the neighbouring country was restored to the Nizam, and 
the province reconstituted into East Berar with headquarters at 
Amaravati, and West Berar with headquarters at Akola. New 
officers were appointed under the Resident. Their scales of pay 
were on a par with those of thevofficers in the Punjab. 


In 1864 the Yeotmal, disirict, at first called the South-east 
Berar and later the Wani district, was separated from Amarivati 
and in 1867 the Ellicpiir district, which at first included the 
tahsil of Moréi, subsequently restored to Amaravati, was formed. 
In 1903 the treaties of Assignment were superseded an agree- 
ment under which the Nizam leased Berdr to the Government 
of India in perpetuity in return for an, annual rent of twenty-five 
lakhs, However it was decided that on the first day of every 


January, the Nizaim’s flag would be unfurled at Amaravati and 


would be given a salutation by the cannons from the British 
army. The people of Berar were consulted on the occasion ot 
this transfer, and all the farmers who had earlier escaped to 
distant regions due to disturbed conditions of the province, 
returned and contributed towards the new prosperity. 


The new factories attracted labour from Ahmadnagar and 
Solapur. Educated clerks from Bombay. Poona’ and Madras 
arcas flocked to the new Government offices. The  northerners 
and the Marwaris as well participated in the immense trade 
activities, leading ta the re-awakening and adventurism in enter- 
prises in the fields not only of economic nature but also in social 
and educational setup. But this new leadership took time to 
settle in the district and during the twenty-five years terminating 
in 1903, the number of bridges on the rivers, rail-lines, high 
schools, English schools, dispensaries remained the same. The 
money from the district supported colleges outside but could not 
conduct one of its own till 1903. 


Though Berdr remained a land of Hindu saints it could not 
sufficiently escape the activities of the Christian missionaries, 
since the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Reverend 
Stephen Hislop of Nagpiir especially sent Narayan. Sheshadri, a 
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newly converted Brahman, to Amaravati, who started the 
missionary work there under Reverend Sidoha Misal. The first 
Hindu to be converted, happened to be a Rajput youth, Baldev 
Singh, who had been brought to Amarivati as an orphan by the 
Commissioner, Colonel Mackenzie. At this juncture, Maharshi 
Annasaheb Patvardhan desiring to redeem Berar from the 
British control, is said to have deputed secretly Bhau Nirulkar 
and Bhikajipant Deshpande to offer ten to twelve crores of rupecs 
to the Nizim’s Divan, Salar Jag, who might with that money, 
pay off the debts of the Nizdm to the British, who had confiscat- 
ed Berar, on that account. Vyankat Parmal, Raja of Kurwat 
State in the Madras Presidency also had offered terms to the 
same effect, to Patvardhan, However, Salar Jang died a sudden 
death when cholera was suspected and Parmal, tao passed away. 


The agreement with the Nizim was signed in December 1902 
and the Berar including Amarivati district. was joined to the 
Central Provinces in 1903 to form the enlarged province of 
Central Provinces and Berar. In this form it. remained until 
the attainment of freedom. 


Under the new setup.the administration of Berar was made 
over to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. There 
was some agitation prominently by the Muhammadans and a 
few Jahagirdars against joining Berar to the Central Provinces 
and a meeting was held in Amaravati on the 2lst February 1903 
in which the decision of the Government of India was opposed. 
It was at this time that) Lord, Curzon took the momentous 
decision of partitioning Bengal, There was great political upsurge 
in India and Amariavati had its own share in vehemently opposing 
the measure. In 1904 Amaravati gave a rousing reception to 
Lokamanya Tilak for his acquittal by the High Court in what 
was then known as the Tai Maharaj case. 


Out of the anti-partition agitation was born the cult of 
Svadesi and Boycott. The 1905 Scssion of the Congress at 
Benaras was held in a grim and indignant mood. Dadasaheb 
Khaparde from Amaravati represented the extremist group of 
Tilak whercas Mudholkar represented the moderate school. The 
end of Curzon’s term marked the beginning of India’s aggressive 

litical awakening. The Congress in its Session at Calcutta in 
1906 declared Svardj as its immediate goal. The extremist 
headed by Lal, Bal and Pal dominated the proceedings. It was 
at this time that the terrorist movement began to assume serious 
proportions. Occasions like Siva Jayanti and CGanegolsava were 
utilised to inflame popular passions and emotions. The 1907 
session was to be held at Nagpur and Khaparde and Munje 
toured the province including Amaravati to asscss popular 
opinion and establish the Nationalist wing of the Congress. 
The meeting of the reception committee convened .on the 22nd 
September 1907 at the Town Hall in Nagpir to elect Lokmanya 
Tilak President of the Session could not be held and the venue of 
the session had to be changed to Surat, That precipitated the 
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breach between the moderates and the extremists. The 
spasmodic attempts made by the British Government to grant 
political reforms to India were too late and too inadequate. 
Agitation, repression and violence followed in their wake. In 
the midst of this fury, many parts of the country including 
Madhya Prade§ were afflicted by famine in 1907-1908 as a result 
of inadequate rainfall. In the meanwhile the slow moving 
process of constitutional reforms was working itself out in the 
British Parliament. The Morley Minto reforms were introduced 
in 1909 but they did little to assuage public opinion and further 
estranged the people and the government. Lord Minto made it 
clear in his address to the Imperial Legislative Assembly in 1909 
that the Provincial Councils and the Central Assembly were not 
intended to transfer any power to Indians. The consequent 
wave of discontent resulted in the imprisonment of many 
political leaders and almost the first fruit of the new reforms was 
the Press Act of 1910 which effectively suppressed every 
nationalist paper. 


The year 1911 was significant because determined efforts were 
made by some Hindu and Musliim leaders to bring about unity 
between the two communities. It may be mentioned here that 
Berar had hardly 4 per cent Muslims, in its population (1891). 
They were neither influenced by the National Movement nor did 
they join the Congress. As a matter of fact in 1906, when the 
Chief Commissioner of Nigptir Mr. Craddock visited Amaravati, 
he exhorted the Muslims to keep away from the Congress 
agitation, But the unity conference which had been held 
before the next session of the, Muslim League by a 
resolution defined its object as the attainment of Self-Government 
under the British Empire.» The Congress session at Karachi, 
which soon followed, endorsed its complete accord with the 
principle underlying the above declaration, viz., the political 
future of the country depends on the harmonious working and 
co-operation of the various communities in the country. The 
year 1913 saw the beginning of a new era in Central Provinces. 
On 8th November of that year the Central Provinces Legislative 
Council was formed. Among the members were Mudholkar and 
Moropant Joshi of Amaravati. The war broke out in Europe 
in August 1914. There was enthusiastic support for the war 
effort and the cause of Allies, but little did the Indians expect at 
that time that the reward for so lively an effort would be so 
little. The Legislative Council of the Central Provinces had met 
hardly 15 days after the start of hostilities and it evoked 
speeches outlining a better understanding in future about the 
Indian political aspirations by the British Government. But the 
passing of the Defence of India Act in 1915 shattered all these 
hopes. Under these circumstances the Nationalist forces in 
India decided to reconcile the dividing lines in Indian political 
life. This led to the establishment of Home Rule League in 
1916 aimed at the attainment of Svaraj by all constitutional 
means. Khaparde wholeheartedly supported the Home Rule 
League. The 1916 Lucknow session of the Congress and Muslim 
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League forged unity between the Congress and the League. 
They presented a united front to the British Government. 
However, the Government was in a belligerent mood. In the 
meanwhile the Provincial Association was held in 1916 at 
Amaravati and devoted a considerable part of its business to 
matters relating to the State. It asked fr elected municipal 
committees for towns with a population of 5,000 and more, 
elected and more powerful district councils and establishment of 
gram paficayais all over the province. The Government, how- 
ever, was not in a mood to listen. The Home Rule agitation led 
by Tilak and Mrs. Beasant, which had been gathering 
momentum, gave the Government an opportunity to let loose 
a reign of terror. The leaders of all political parties joined the 
movement and it caught hold of even with the student 
population. A number of students in Nagpur, Wardha, 
Yeotmal and Amaravati were expelled from their schoo!s. It 
was in these circumstances that Montague took office as 
Secretary of State, in July 1917. He seemed to have a genuine 
love for India. He made the famous declaration of August 20, 
1917 and announced his.intention to visit India and consult the 
Indian leaders to work out a-scheme of reforms embodying the 
principles of the declaration. . But the words of the Secretary of 
State were belied by the action of government which appointed 
a committee under the chairmanship of Justice Rowlatt to 
enquire into criminal conspiracies and the spread of revolution- 
ary associations in India. This was a warning to the people 
that more diabolical weapons were being sharpened for the 
chastisement of the so called sedition mongers. This provoked 
and exasperated the people, The Calcutta Congress session of 
1917 voiced its concern over this new development. Tilak on 
his way back covered a number of places in Nagpiir and Berar 
divisions, speaking about the objects.of Home Rule. In 1918 it 
was proposed to send a deputation to England including Pal, 
Kelkar and Khaparde. However, under the orders of the 
British War Council the deputation did not sail. At the same 
time in the mounting wave of discontent Montague was touring 
the provinces. He met Dadasaheb Khaparde, Mudholkar, 
Moropant Joshi and others from the Central Provinces. The 
district political conferences had now become a regular feature 
and helped to spread political awakening in rural areas. Such 
conferences were he'd in Chindwada, Balaghat, Amaravati, 
Canda, etc. They transformed the political struggle from a 
middle class movement into a mass movement. In _ this 
atmosphere of repression and awakening the Montague Chelms- 
ford Report was presented to the British Parliament. It evoked 
sharp criticism from the leaders of Madhya Prades. The 
Congress and Muslim League voiced their dissatisfaction. To 
add fuel to the fire, the report of the Rowlatt Committee was 
also published recommending special trials without 4, jury for 
political cases. The promises, half-hearted though they were, 


embodied in the Montague Chelmsford Report were nullified by 
the unmistakable repressive measures suggested by the Rowlatt 
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Committee. The war ended in 1918. It brought in its wake 
epidemics which took a heavy toll. In Central Provinces five 
per cent of the population fell victim to epidemics. The 
presentation of the Rowlatt Bill to the Imperial Legislative 
Council led to a storm of protest in every town of Madhya 
Prades as elsewhere in India. The expeditious manner in which 
the bill was presented contrasted unfavourably with the 
preparation of the hill embodying the suggestions made in the 
Montague Chelmsford Report. The bill became law 20 months 
after Montague submitted his report. 


At this time a new figure had emerged on the political horizon 
of India, viz., Gandhiji. Gandhiji had implored the viceroy not 
to give assent to the Rowlatt Bill, which went unheeded. 
Gandhiji therefore proposed Satyagraha which found widespread 
support in Central Provinces. The Satydgraha was observed with 
remarkable success throughout the country, But it brought on 
the tragedy of Jalianvalla Bag at Amritsar where the brutal 
firing by the British Jed to the massacre of 400 innocent men, 
women and children, Gandhiji suspended the movement. 
The victory celebrations were naturally far from popular in 
Central Provinces. 


Meanwhile the reforms were put through. Moropant Joshi, 
among others, pleaded for the acceptance of the reforms. The 
appeal went unheeded. At this time India suffered a tragic loss 
in the death of Lokamanya) Tilak. The nation stood still and 
a countrywide hartal was observed, However, the appointed 
task had to be performed and the Congress which met at 
Calcutta in) September 1920.) outlined) the programme of non- 
co-operation. Surprisingly cnough Khaparde opposed the policy 
of non-violent, non-co-operation, The policy however was fully 
endorsed later at the Nagptr” session of — the Congress. This 
session also passed other resolutions which were destined to have 
salutary effect on the country in the years to come. The 
Congress accepted the linguistic principle for the realignment of 
provinces, Accordingly, the Central Provinces were grouped 
under three committees, the Berar, the Hindi Central Provinces 
and the Marathi Central Provinces. This resulted in diffusing 
the political agitation centred in Niagpir to Jabalpir and 
Amaravati which became the radiating nuclei of Congress from 
where the movement spread out into the districts. In Berar 
where the national movement had taken firm roots it progressed 
under the leadership of Khaparde, Munje, Aney and Wamanrav 
Joshi. The year 1922 dawned and Gandhiji was ready with the 
programme of mass civil disobedience, However, the tragedy at 
Chauri Chura where a few constables were killed by a mob led 
Gandhiji to cry a halt to the movement. The event resulted in 
the arrest of Gandhiji on 10th March 1922. 


The life of the first legislature formed under the Reforms came 
to an end with the monsoon sitting of 1923. The special session 
of the Congress held in Delhi permitted congressmen to contest 
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elections and suspended its propaganda against entering the 
councils. The 1923 clections, theretore. brought the Svarajists 
in substantial strength in the Provincial Councils and the Central 
Assembly. In Central Provinces the Svardjists were as good as 
their word in legislature. The budget was thrown out. The 
government carried insidious propaganda to malign the 
Svarajists, Wowever, the diarchy introduced by the govern- 
ment in the provincial administration had failed to work smoothly 
and events of 1924 were heading towards a crisis. Communal 
clashes had cccurred in many parts of the country and with the 
virtual extinction of the Khiléfat movement the government was 
I a position to raise the bogey of communalism and play the 
game of pitting one community against another. 


In these circumstances a rift appeared to be developing among 
the Svarajisis. This was conspicuously visible in the Marathi 
districts of both Madhya Pradeg and Bombay where a drift was 
seen towards revision of their policies inside the council. On 
October 1925 the executive committee of the Berdir Svaraj party 
declared the adoption. of the policy of Responsive Co-operation, 
the main exponent of this policy being S$. B. Tambe. Motilal 
Nehru denounced this deviation from the accepted stand of the 
Congress and declared in his speech at Amaravati that the phrase 
responsive co-operation had) no meaning in the prevailing 
situation. This however had no effect on the Maharastra Svaraj 
patty. The stand taken by Motilal Nehru was reaffirmed by the 
Cawnpore session of the Congress. In 1926, before clections, the 
Svardpsts withdrew from the Legislative Council of Central. 
Provinces and the government suspended diarchy in the 
provinces. The 1926 elections showed a rift in the Svardjist 
arty. The congress was returned in reduced strength. Berar 
elected M. S, Aney to the Central Assembly. With the clections 
over, a new phase in the clashes within the councils began and 
the year 1927 saw the unusual spectacle of the stream of the 
national movement being fed and strengthened by incidents 
inside the legislatures. In 1927 the government declared the 
appointment of an All White Reforms Commission headed by 
Sir John Simon. The reaction from all parties was a spontaneous 
denouncement of the Commission. The day the Commission 
Janded on 3rd February 1928 was observed as a day of mourning 
all over India. At all the places which the Commission visited, 
it was met with boycott. The attitude of the government was 
also stiffening. In 1929 the Commission submitted its report. 
There was a change in the government in England. The Labour 
government offered to invite leaders of all political parties for a 
Round Table Conference. This was regarded as too late by the 
Indian leaders. Gandhiji declared that “Svardjya is now to 
mean complete independence”. The struggle had begun and its 
call came from the Lahore Congress, Even in distant parts of 
the Central Provinces, not to speak of more accessible areas, the 
tricolour went up. In obedience to the resolution of Lahore 
Congress the members of Central Assembly and Provincial 
Legislatures resigned. The movement spread ‘all over Central 
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Provinces immediately. A War Council was formed in Berar 
with Wamanrav Joshi as president and Biyani as secretary. 
The Salt Law and the Forest Law were violated. The government 
quickly arrested the leaders. The Satyagraha spread among the 
Adivasis as well. Taleganv was one of the places among others 
affected in the district where a whole batch of 500 volunteers 
offering Satydgraha to defy the forest law was arrested. The 
students played a splendid role in the Satyagraha, The govern- 
ment used all the repressive measures at its command. The 
Press Ordinance was issued demanding securities from news- 
papers. Udaya from Amaravati ceased publication by refusing 
to pay the security. 


The government till so far had stayed its hands in not arresting 
Gandhiji. But now it put him under arrest at Surat and 
imprisoned him at Yeravada Jail in Poond. The Congress 
Committees were declared as unlawtul assemblies, All eyes were 
now revetted on the Round Table Conference. The Central 
Provinces had only one representative on it, viz, S. B. Tambe. 
The Round Table Conference was held on 12th November 1930 
but in the absence of the Gongress the voice of India _ was 
nowhere to be heard. In such ciretimstances the Round Table 
Conference was concluded on 19th January 1931 by Ramsay 
Macdonald, the British Prime Minister, when he remarked that 
steps would be taken to enlist the co-operation of those sections 
of public opinion which had kept away from the conference. 
This meant that the door was kept open for negotiations with 
the Congress. Gandhiji was subsequently released. He agreed 
to hold talks with Irwin, the viceroy. he Gandhi-Irwin Pact 
(Delhi Pact) was the result (March 1931). As a consequence 
among other terms the civil disobedience movement was to be 
given up and a stage was to be set for the holding of another 
session of Round Table Conference, and the political prisoners 
to be released. However, the government did not stick to the 
provisions of the pact. The execution of Bhagat Singh, 
Sukhdev and Rajguru of the Lahore Conspiracy case on 23rd 
March 1931 was in defiance of public demand tor commutation 
of their death sentences. Satyaégrahi prisoners of the movement 
were also not released. There were protest meetings in 
Amarivati as Wamanrav Joshi and Abhyankar were not released. 
The bureaucracy also exhibited its reactionary attitude in other 
ways. Gandhiji attended the Round Table Conference in 
London, but was dismayed to sce the proceedings of the 
conference bogged down by the cynical self-secking of many of 
the Indian representatives. The conference was more a fiasco 
than a failure. Gandhiji returned to India and proposed to the 
nation to don the mantle of civil disobedience again. The 
governor of the Central Provinces accused the Congress of foster- 
Ing war mentality. India was again in a grip of ruthless 
repression. A notable factor of the new wave of enthusiasm 
that had now engulfed the people was the increasing number of 
women volunteers participating in the mass upsurge. Surprising- 
ly, the government decided to impose heavy fines upon women 
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volunteers to deal effectively with women: Satydgrahis. In spite 
of the repressive measures, the movement continued with 
unabated vigour. In these circumstances the Congress decided 
to hold its session at Delhi. So also, the Mahakosal, Nagptir 
and Vidarbha Congress decided to hold its session at Nagpir. 
But the Presidents-clect of the two viz., Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and Ghanshyamsing Gupta, respectively, were put 
behind the bars. After having imprisoned the national and 
provincial leaders, the government decided to  terrorise the 
political workers by brutal treatment. The affairs in Amariavati 
and Raipiir Jails became particularly notorious. The atrocities 
committed by superintendent Harvey of Amarivati Jail roused 
the whole province and even the outside world. It was at this 
moment that Gandhiji launched on his historic fast unto death 
to prevent the Harijan community from being cut off from the 
Hindu fold through the decree of the Communal Award, The 
nation spent six anxious days till the Poona Pact was made 
under which separate electorates for Harijans were done away 
with. The Congress, though many of its leaders were in prison, 
decided to hold its session at Calcutta. In its wake had come 
the white paper proposals... The session was a short meet but it 
denounced the white paper proposals: which contained the same 
obnoxious features of Round ‘Table Conference viz., safeguards, 
reservations and privileges accorded to the princes. The civil 
disobedience movement had by now lost all its vigour and had 
become a spent force. The Congress leaders were now engaged 
in working out a positive course of action to end the state of 
suspended animation of .civil disebedience and evolve an 
alternative policy. The Patna Congress decided upon the re- 
entry into council under.a specified programme. The _ civil 
disobedience movement was suspended and elections were to be 
fought with animated vigour: The Congress was now well set to 
accept any challenge of constitutional reforms. A_ stage was 
now sct for the inauguration of the Government of India Act, 
1935. The provisions of the Act, are too well known to warrant 
narration here. The Congress swept off polls everywhere and 
won a clear majority in the Central Provinces. Before taking the 
oath of office the Congress decided to seek an assurance from 
the Governor that he would act according to the advice of the 
Council of Ministers. The Central Provinces icader of the 
Congress party as in other provinces asked for this assurance 
which the governor refused. The governor thereupon appointed 
a ministry of four consisting of Dr. Raghavendra Rav and others 
but refrained from summoning a meeting of the Assembly. On 
the other hand the elected members met at Nagpiir and elected 
their Speaker and Deputy Speaker. This was an unprecedented 
constitutional crisis. At last the government gave in and the 
viceroy made a conciliatory statement, stating that the governor 
would at all times be concerned to carry his ministers with him. 
The elaboration was accepted by the Congress which decided to 


accept office. On I4th July 1937 the first popularly elected 
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Congress ministry headed by Dr. Khare assumed the Govern- 
ment of the Central Provinces. The ministry introducel many 
reforms, chief among them being liberalisation of forest rights, 
opening of schools for Adivdsis, introduction of local self-govern- 
ment and the Vidya Mandir Scheme of Education, The 
question now faced by the Congress which had a clear majority 
in six provinces was, to whom were the ministers to be 
responsible? To the Central Parliamentary Board of the party 
or to the local members of the party. The Congress decided 
upon the former princip!e which was unacceptable to Dr. Khare. 
He resigned and a new ministry was formed with Pandit Ravi 
Shankar Shukla as the Chief Minister. Sessions of the Congress 
were held at Haripura and Tripuri. The Muslim League was 
again raising the bogey of communalism. 


The Second World War now burst upon the world. India, 
against her will, was dragged into the throes of war. However, 
the Congress was willing to declare its whole-hearted support to 
the war against Trascism provided the British Government 
declared its war aims, The British clearly lacked the vision the 
situation demanded and harped-@n_ the same old white paper. 
The attitude of the Muslim League was extremely — non-co- 
operative and anti-national, While the war brought the 
Government and the League closer, it cstranged the relations 
between the Government and the Congress. The resignation of 
the Congress ministers was inevitable. On the 4th November 
1939 the Central Provinces Legislative Council met to discuss 
the resolution on war moved hy the Chief Minister before 
submitting his resignation. “The Congress Working Committee 
met at Wardha from [8th to. 22nd December 1939 and the 
Congress President gave 2 call to the nation to prepare for what 
he called achievement of complete independence, It was at this 
time that Jinah, the League leader, brought forth the idea of a 
separate State for Muslims, declaring that the Hindu-Muslim 
question was not a national one but international in character. 
In spite of these provocations the Congress assured its full support 
to Britain in her life and death struggle against Hitler if Britain 
declared unequivocally the grant of complete independence to 
India as its aim. The Government came out with what became 
known as the ‘August Offer’ which was to enlarge the executive 
council with a view to include a few Indians. Jt was surnmarily 
rejected, The Congress therefore gave a call for civil 
disobedience. It was however with a difference. It was in 
favour of individual civil disohedicnce as against a mass move- 
ment with a view not to embarrass the government which was 
already in a critical situation. The Muslim League at this time 
again reiterated its demand for Pakistan. In the meanwhile the 
war situation was deteriorating. The threat of Japanese 
invasion loomed large. Then came the Cripps’ Offer. The offer 
was vague in its contents and unsound in principle. It was 
rejected by the Congress which treated it as a post-dated cheque 
on a tottering bank. Churchill, the Prime Minister of England, 
declared that “We mean to hold our own”, The Congress 
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decided to accept the challenge and the who'e country was soon 
engulfed into the storm of Quit India Movement which started 
at the All India Congress Committee meeting in Bombay in 
August 1942. The Government resorted to repression by 
arresting the national leaders in the early hours of 9th August. 
The Jeaders of Central Provinces who were in Bombay decided 
to return to their own province but were arrested at Malkapiir. 
The movement took a violent turn, the Government resorting to 
indiscriminate firing and shooting. The response to the move- 
ment was spontancous in every district of Central Provinces. In 
the village of Yaoli in) Amaravati district the movement 
developed considerable intensity. A large procession organised 
on 15th August took possession of the village school, post office 
and the Patel’s record. On the news reaching Amarivati, a 
large police force arrived in the village atid resorted to firing, 
killing 10 and wounding 22 persons. This did not dampen the 
spirit of the people who hoisted the National Flag. A_ pitched 
battle was fought between the peop'e and the police when five 
were killed and thirty injured. The movement now went 
underground. The Hanuman Vyayam Mandal in Amaravati 
took a leading part in the movement. It imparted training in 
drill, rifle practice and physical culture to young men. A few 
of its members were arrested for sabotage in the Bombay 
province. The dawn of 1943 did not sce any abatement of the 
nationwide unrest. In the meanwhile the tide of war had 
begun to turn in favour of Allies. Lord Wavell was appointed 
viceroy in place of Lord Linlithgow. The war in Europe had 
ended with a victory oyer Germany. Japan too was later 
defeated. Hopes were now raised of a new beginning in the 
building of peace. A positive effort to break new ground and 
do something concrete to resolve the Indian tangle seemed to be 
afoot. In the wake of it came the) Wavell Plan. The leaders 
were released for consultations and negotiations but the attitude 
of Jinah not so much to acquire power to himself as to deny it 
to others ended in the failure of the Wavell Plan. In Great 
Britain conditions had taken a dramatic turn. The Conservatives 
were thrown out of power and Labour were elected to office, 
Atlee headed the cabinet as Prime Minister. H{e decided to 
send a parliamentary delegation to India to study the situation. 


At the same time the viceroy announced his decision to hold 
elections in India. The elections gave Congress a spectacular 
success in the Central Provinces Legislative Assembly. On 27th 
April 1946 a new ministry was formed with Pandit Ravi Shankar 
Shukla as Chief Minister. The war had left a bad legacy, which 
the provincial and national leaders decided to ctfectively tackle. 
In these circumstances arrived the Cabinet Mission composed of 
Lord Pethick Lawrence, Sir Strafford Cripps and A. V. Alexander. 
The Congress and the League joined in the discussions. The 
only point of agreement was the setting up of a Constituent 
Assembly to draft a Constitution for India. Jinah adopted an 
aggressive attitude claiming for the League the right to nominate 
Muslims. The attitude of the League leader prevented the 
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formation of an interim government. The League threatened 
direct action. Of course it was directed not against the British 
but against the Hindus in the provinces where the League had 
won a majority. The communal monstcr was let loose in those 
provinces resulting in widespread disorder. In Central Provinces 
tension prevailed and isolated cases of disturbances occurred in 
Amaravati, Katni, Badnera and Jabalpir. 


Lord Wavell invited 12 leaders of his own choice to form a 
government on the 24th August. A cabinet without the League 
was galling to Jinah who gave in and sent in October, five of his 
nominees but with the express intention of fighting for the 
cherished goal of Pakistan. In accepting his offer the game of 
the British became all too apparent to the Congress. It was to 
get the Congress out of the interim government and divide India. 
In the meanwhile Lord Wavell was replaced by the suave Lord 
Mountbatten as viceroy. The League fomented communal 
trouble wherever it could to discredit the Congress. It now 
became clear that India had to be prepared for a_ partition. 
‘The Congress ruefully accepted the Mountbatten Plan for the 
division of India with a view<tovhastening the departure of the 
British. The day of Independence dawned on 15th August 1947, 
In the Central Provinces, Mangaldas Pakvasa took oath as the 
first governor of the province in free India and the National 
Flag was hoisted on the historic Sitabuldi fort in Nagpiv. 
From 1947 to 1956 Amaravati along with the other districts of 
Berar formed part of the Central Provinces. In 1956 it was 
included along with seven other districts of Vidarbha into the then 
Bombay State and now forms part of the State of Mahiarastra. 


CHAPTER 3— THE PEOPLE CHAPTER 3. 


THe Popu.aiion or Amravati District, according to the Census The People. 
of 1961, is 1,232,780 (m. 637,861; £. 594,919), and is distributed POPULATION, 
over its six tahsils as stated below:— 


TABLE No. | 


Poputation AccorpiInc ro TAusits, AMRAvATI District, 1961 


Total Pop. per 
Tahsil Rural Areain Km?.* sq. mile Persons Males Femalés- 
Urban 
(t) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

Melghat .. T .. 4,004-1 (1,546-0) 47 72,779 37,263 35,516 
R 3,988-1 (1,539-8) 46 71,441 36,511 34,930 

U 16-0 (6-2) 217 1,338 752 586 

Acalpir oT 1,269-1 (490-0) 427, 209,189 =—-:107,970 ~—s:110,219 
R 1,190-0 (459-8) 322 148,214 76,250 71,964 

U 78-2 (30-2) 2,018 60,975 31,720 29,255 

Morsi T 1,613-6 (623-0) 316 =196,705 =: 101,023 95,682 
R 1,571-5 (606-8) 259 «157,261 80,452 76,809 

U 42:1 (16:2) = 2,429 39,444 20,571 18,873 

Daryéptr .. T 1,307-9 (505-0) 345 174,397 89,902 84,495 
R 1,302-0 (502-7) 273,137,284 70,607 66,677 

U 5°9 (2:3) - 16,207 37,113 19,295 17,818 

Amravatl .. T 2,157-5 (833-0) 459° 382,707 = 200,694 182,013 
R 2,104-2 (812-4) 274 =220,962 ~—-113,837 107,155 

U 53-3.(20-6)° = 7,850 161,715 86,857 74,858 

Candar T 1,797-5 (694:0) 284 197,003 =: 101,009 195,994 
R 1,765-8 (681-8) 257 =—-:175,394 89,830 85,564 

U 34-7 (1242) 1,767 21,609 11,179 10,430 

Am r§ vati T 12,149-7 (4,69.1-0) 263 1,232,780 637,861 594,819 
District. R 11,922-5 (4,603-3) 198 910,586 467,487 443,099 
U 227-2 (87:7) 3,672 322,194 =: 170,374 151,820 


As the above table shows, the total population of 1,232,780 
spread over the district area of 4,691 sq. miles (12,149.7 sq. 
kilometres) works out at about 263 persons to a sq. mile. Of 
these, 910,586 or 73.84 per cent are spread- over the rural area 
of 4,603.3 sq. miles (11,922.559 sq. kilometres ) and the remaining 
322,194 or 26.16 per cent are spread over the urban area of 87,7 


*Figures in brackets indicate area in sq. miles, 
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sq. miles (227.2 sq. kilometres). The district with a rural urban 
ratio of 73.8: 26.2 stands fourth in respect of population and 
third in respect of size in the cight districts of the Nagpiir 
Division, and similarly it ranks 17th and 12th, respectively, in 
the 26 districts of the Maharastra State. 

About the growth of the population in the district up to 1901, 
Mr. S. V. Fitzgerald says, “A census of the district has been 
taken on four occasions, for the first (1867) only provincial totals 
are now obtainable; but in 1881, 1891, 1901 the figures for the 
present areca were 778,167 ; 849,604; and 809,499, respectively, 
The first decade was one of uninterrupted prosperity while the 
second was broken by two severe famines of 1897-98 and 1899- 
1900. The increase and decrease in population require no 
further explanation. A comparison of tahsil totals suggests 
nothing of importance. As we might expect, Elhcpitr and 
Daryapir being far removed not only from the railway but from 
any through lne of communication, have decreased steadily but 
slowly throughout ; while the other taluks increased in the first 
period and fell off in the second. The loss in numbers appears 
to have been most heavy in -thesMelghat, where it amounted to 
not less than 21.7 per cent of the whole population. Largely, 
no doubt. this figure is due to the rigour of the famine and the 
extreme difficulty of administermg relief in a wild and mount- 
ainous country to a backward and. ‘diffident population, but the 
decrease does not signify sheer loss of life. Much of it is 
traceable to emigration, both temporary and permanent, to the 
richer tracts of Nimar and Berar. and part to the absence of 
temporary immigrants whom the forest ordinarily attracts from 
neighbouring areas. Something also must be allowed for the 
temporary road gangs at work in 1891 who had no successors in 
1901", 

The following table illustrating the growth of the population 
of the district during 1901-1961 compares figures ascertained at 
the Census of 1961 with that of the six previous censuses. In 
computing the figures, transfer of territory has been duly taken 
account of and adjustment made accordingly. To ensure 
comparability of growth rates over long periods mean decennial 
growth rates are given. 

TABLE No. 2 


Growty or Poputation, 1901-1961. 


Variation Mean 
Year Persons Males Females since last decennial Density 
census growth rate 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
1901 .. eeu 806,859 411,663 395,196 a 172 
1l9fl .. Ws 873,012 445,739 427,173 + 66,153 +79 186 
192} ., .. 827,867 423,802 404,065 45,145 —53 176 
1931... <a 941,604 485,593 456,011 + 113,737 +12-9 200 
1941... ni 988,524 507,920 480,604 -+ 46,920 +49 210 
1951... .. §,031,160 526,593 504,567 +42,636 +42 219 
196f .. .. 1,232,780 637,861 594,919 +201,620 +178 263 


1 Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati District, Vol. A, 1911, pp. 107-08. 
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During the sixty years there was a net variation of +425,921 
which means that the population of the district had increased 
by 52.78 per cent, the mean decennial rates of increase or 
decrease since 1901 being +7.9, —5.3, +12.9, +4.9,° +4.2 and 
+17.8, respectively, for each decade. 


The decade of 1901—1911 as affecting the Central Provinces 
can conveniently be divided into three periods consisting of, (1) 
the years 1901 to 1907, (2) the scarcity year 1907-1908 and (3) the 
remaining years 1908 to I910, 


The decade opened with the low birth rate of 29.2, the direct 
consequence of the debilitated condition of the people during 
and immediately after the famine. The reaction came 
immediately, and by 1904 the birth rate had risen to 53.5, and 
in the subsequent year to 54. From this high level it dropped 
slightly but in 1907 still stood as high as 52.3, The low death- 
rate of 1901 and 1902 is primarily due, therefore, to the low 
birth-rate to which factor may be added the comparative paucity 
of old and frail persons who had succumbed to the famine, and 
the consequently healthy constitution of the population. As 
these latter influences lost their force, the death-rate gradually 
rose with the birth-rate.. Except in 1905 the mortality from 
plague was a considerable factor, but in that year infant 
mortality was considerably affected by the abnormal cold in the 
early part of the year and deaths from malarial fever and non- 
epidemic diseases were generally high. In 1906 a severe 
epidemic of cholera was especially serious in Berar and the year 
was generally an unhealthy one. In 1907 though cholera was 
not present deaths from bowel complaints were more usually 
numerous especially in the jowar cating tracts of the Maratha 
plain. After six ycars of prosperity and progress the provinces 
sustained another sethack in the disastrous year 1908. The 
failure of the harvest was occasioned directly by the premature 
cessation of the monsoon of 1907 and the distress that attended 
it was caused, not so much by a deficiency of food stocks as by 
the high level which the prices of foodgrains reached. How- 
ever, the adverse conditions of the year were not reflected in the 
vital statistics. The climatic conditions were not unfavourable, 
and while the birth-rate (52.84) was the highest recorded for 
twenty-six years the death-rate fell below that of the previous 
year to 38.12. Cholera, plague and small-pox were less prevalent 
than in some previous years, and the epidemic of malaria not 
severe. The subsequent period is one of recovery from the 
depression of 1907--08. The monsoon of 1908 was on the 
whole satisfactory. There were scattered outbreaks of plague 
small-pox, cholera and malarial fever during 1909 but the public 
health was on the whole good. The birth-rate (51.63) was little 
lower than in the previous year and the death-rate (33.09) fell 
considerably. The monsoon of 1909 was again favourable. 


Between 1911 and 1921 the population of Amravati district had 
declined by 45,145, but deficiency was more than repaired during 
the decade 1921-31. From the figures for tahsils shown below it 
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will be observed that the density of population in the tahsils of 
Amravati and Acalpir is now greater than in any other part of the 
province except Nagpur tahsil. 


Increase 
Percentage of persons 
Tahsil Persons increase per sq.Mile 
per sq. since since 
mile 1921 1921 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Amravati] .. a & 323 19-10 52 
Moréi avs sé ee 268 15°12 35 
Candir.. a os 245 8-32 19 
Acalptr .. ae re 329 12-82 37 
Darydpir .. wie ai 274 13-08 32 
Mejghat .. ae ee 3\ 15°91 4 


Regarding fluctuations. “in the “population the Deputy 
Commissioner made the following observations: “In the last 
ten years mortality decreased by 89.365 while the net increase 
in the total population is only 113,591 or 14 per cent over the 
last Census. The increase is duc to the fact that this decennial 
period was free from virilent | cpidemics like the terrible visita- 
tion of influenza in 1918 which affected the previous period. 
The difference of 24,226 between the deduged population and the 
final Census may be attributed partly to inaccurate or faulty 
figures of vital statistics, considerable immigration into the 
district, and the mistake committed in the Tabulation Office at 
the last Census in incorrectly recording the population — of 
Amravati Camp at a figure much lower than the real one”.! 


The district has, according to 196] Census, 1,981 revenue units 
of which 1,609 are inhabited villages, 359 uninhabited villages 
and {3 towns’. 


Of the towns, when classified according to population, 
Amravati M.* (pop. 137,875—m. 74,427; f. 63.448) belongs to 
Class I; Acalptir M. (pop. 36,538—m. 18,903; f£. 17,635); 
Badnera M. (pop. 23,840 — m. 12,430: f. 11,410) and Anjanganv 
M. (pop. 21,931—m. 11,350; f. 10,581) to Class TIT; Acalpar 
Camp M. (pop. 17,490—m. 9,176; f. 8,314), Warud M. (pop. 
15,888 — m. 8,332 ; f. 7,556), Daryapiir Banosa M. (pop. 12,261 — m, 
7,945; f. 7,237), Dattapiir Dhamanganv M. (pop. 12,261 —m., 
6,341; f. 5,920), Morst M. (pop. 11,946—m. 6,214; £. 5,732) to 


I. Census of India, 1931, Vol. XII C. P. and Berar, Pt. I, Report p. 42. 


2. For purposes of 1961 Census, a town or an urban area is defined asa place which 
has (1) a Municipality, a Cantonment or Civil lines or (2) a population of 5,000 or 
over and at least 3/4th or more of male workers engaged in non-agricultural pursuits. 


*M. Stands for municipal town. 
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Class IV; Candiir ( pop. 9,348 — m. 4,838; f, 4,510) and Candir 
Bazar M. (pop. 6,947—m. 3,641 ; f. 3,306) belong to Class V and 
Cikhaldara M. (pop. 1,338—m, 752; £. 586) to class VI. 


Of these, next to Nagpir, Amravati is the largest urban unit 
of the Nagpiir division. In Acalpir tahsil of the district two 
towns, namely, Acalpiir and Acalptir Camp which are adjacent 
to each other constitute a town-group with a population of 54,028 
(m. 28,079; f. 25,949). 


The total urban population of the district as per 1961 Census 
is 322,194 (m. 170,374; f. 151,820). The average population sid 
town is about 24,784; and the urban area being 87.7 sq. miles, 
the urban density per sq. mile is 3,672. 


The urban population as distributed among the different 
classes of towns is as under:—- 
Population 
as percen- 
Class Towns with population No. of Population tage with 
towns total urban 
population 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
I .. 100,000 or above fe rt | 137,875 42:79 
II «- 50,000 to 99,999 ee .. ~=6NI a aL 
III... 20,000 to 49,999 i ra 3 82,309 25:54 
IV... 10,000 to 19,999 i Le 6 84,377 = 26:19 
Vv .. 5,000 to 9,999 .. :. y 2 16,295 5:06 
VI... Less than 5,000 i. ms 1 1,338 0°42 
Motaloia\e) 13 322,194 100-00 


The growth of the urban population of the district during the 
last sixty years as disclosed at successive censuses is as under :-— 


TABLE No. 3 


GrowtH or Ursan Porutation*, Amravati District, 1901-61 


Urban 
population 
Increase or as percent- 

Census Urban Variation decrease age of 

population percent — district 
population 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

1901 ws 134,092 24 16-62 
191] ee 111,753 —22,339 —16,65 12-80 
1921 = 138,698 +26945 +2411 16°76 
1931 sks 164,453 -1-25,755 -+ 18,56 17:46 
1941 er 211,597 +47,144 -+-28-66 21-40 
1951 vs 263,067 +51,473 = -+ 24-32 25:5] 
1961 ive 322,194 +59,127 +22-47 26°13 


The figures of urban population for the past censuses have been “recast according 
to the definition of ‘urban’ adopted by 196] Census. 
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The urban population of the district has increased by 140.28 
per cent during the period 1901-1961, the corresponding 
percentages of urban growth for the period for the Maharastra 
State and the Nagpur division being +246.96 and +171.04, 
respectively. As the above table of the growth of urban 
population reveals, except for the decade 1901—1911 which 
indicates a slight set-back in the growth, the urban population 
of the district has heen increasing at a fairly steady pace. But 
the pattern of growth of population of individual towns in the 
district worked out in the table below tells quite a different 
story. 
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CHANGES IN CLASSIFICATION OF Towns FROM [901 tro 1961 


Year 
Towns ce '-' Swot 
1961 1951 1941] 1931 1921 1911 1901 
1. Cikhaldara .. VI VI ri a if Bes ee 
2. Acalpir Camp IV IV IV Vv Vv VI IV 
3. Acalpar . Il HI Ill III Ill IV III 
4. Candir Bazaér,. V V Vv Vv vI VI Vv 
5. Mori .. .. IV Vv IV Vv. Vv Vv Vv 
6. Warud,. .. IV IV IV IV Vv Vv Vv 
7. Sendurjana .. IV IV Vv Vv V Vv 
8, Afijanganv .. III IV lV IV Vv V Vv 
9.Daryaptr IV Iv IV Vv an 
Banosa. 
10. Amravati freee | il II Wl III UI Ill 
ll. Badnera . Il ITI {V IV IV IV 1V 
12. Candtr ee OV Vv Vv -_ v VI Vv 
13, Dattapar Dha- IV IV V Vv Vv VI Vv 
manganv. 
14. Karasginv  .... Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv 
15, Sirasganv.. Vv Vv 4 Vv Vv 4 
Kasba. 
16, Pathrot os ts Vv Vv Vv 
17 Amravati Camp... IV IV IV VI Vv Vv 
8. Talegpanv oo .. it PA i Vv Vv Vv 
(D..Sasahasra). 
19, Nerpinghit oo... “a she ie Vv Vv Vv 
20, Pusla .. oy oes ei iis Pe VI Vv 
21, Valganv ies Nive ae ay a VI Vi Vv 
22. Kholapair aise Ate ac a a VI Vv Vv 
23, Mangrul (Dast-.. ae ate ai Vv Vv Vv 


gir). 
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Only Amravati, the district town, which has increased in its 
population by 248.95 per cent since 1901 could be said to have 
maintained a steady and vigorous trend of growth. Other 
towns which show a fair overall progress are notable commer- 
cial towns such as Daryapir Banosi, Afijangiativ, Dattapir 
Dhamangafv, Warud and Badnera, these having risen by 186,23. 
149.7, 136.38, 121.31 and 119.54 per cent, respectively, during the 
last sixty years. Afijangdnv which shows a decrease by — 28-02 
per cent in 1951 has come up with a spurt of +71.20 per cent in 
1961, while Daryapir Banosa, which shows an_ increase by: 
+55.40 in 1951, has suffered a set-back by —15.95 per cent in 
1961. The growth of the rest of the towns is much below 
average. Places such as Karasgifiv, Sirasginv Kasba, Pathrot 
and Amravati Camp which were mentioned as towns in 195] 
are declassified in 1961, and similar is the case of Taleganv 
(Dagasahasra), Nerpinglai, Pusla, Valganv, Kholapir and 
Mangrul (Dastagir) which are declassified since 1931, Cikhaldara, 
the sanatorium of Berar and a_hill-station has a chequered 
career. The town, except for its parts indicated at the censuses 
of 1941 and 1961, has always heen on the verge of a debacle. 


The rural population ofthe district, which, according to the 
Census of 1961, is 910,586:(m. 467,487; f. 433,099) or 73.9 per 
cent of the total population is distrtbuted over 1609 (inhabited) 
villages and an area of 4,603.3 sq. miles (11,922.5 sq. km.) giving 
a rural density of 198 persons per sq. mile and an average of 
566 persons per village. There are at the time 13 very large 
villages (pop. between 5,000—9,999), 56 large villages (pop. 
between 2,000—4,999), 150 average villages (pop. between 1,000— 
1,999), 505 small villages (pop. between 200—499) and 544 very 
small villages (pop. less than 200). 


TABLE No. 6 
Freovency Distrirsvrtion oF VILLAGES, AMRaAvaTr District, 1961] 


Percentage Percentage 


Class Population No. Population — in total of total 
No. of rural 
villages population 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

J Less than 200 persons 544 48,633 338 5.4 
II Between 200—499_.. 505 166,715 31°5 18-3 
II Between 500--999_.. 34] 239,353 21:2 2673 
IV Between 1,000—1,999 150 199,688 93 21-9 
Vv Between 2,000—4,999 56 172,390 3-4 18-9 
VI Between 5,000—9,999 13 83,807 08 92 

‘Total oe 1,609 910,586 100 - 100 


It could be seen from the above statement that in the district 
nearly 65 per cent of the villages covering Class 1 and Class II 
had each a population of less than 500 and absorbed nearly 
24 per cent of the rural population, while nearly 30 per cent of 
the villages belonging to Class IV together absorbed nearly 
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48 per cent of the rural population. There were 13 villages each 
with a population of more than 5,000. 


The growth of the rural population of the district within the 
last sixty years, in figures adjusted to the criterion adopted by 
the Census of 196] for each of the successive censuses, is as 
follows :— 


TABLE No. 7 
GrowtH or THE Rurat PopuLarion, AMRAVATI District 


Rural 

population 

Increase —as per- 
Census Rural ——- Variation or decrease centage of 

population percent district 
. population 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

1901 .. ts 672,767 e avi 83-38 
911... ae 761,269 +88,492 +13-15 87:20 
1921 .. ar 689,169 —72,090 —9:47 83-24 
1931 .. is 777,15 leor87,982 +12°76 82-54 
194)... te 776;927 —224 —0:23 76°60 
195]... ee 768,093 -—8,834 —1-13 74-49 
1961 .. ae 910,586 + 142,493 + 18-56 73-87 


In 1961, of the total population of 12,32,780 enumerated in the 
district, 1,066,143 (m. 569,441 ; f, 496,702) or 86.48 per cent were 
born in the district, the remainder 166,637 (m. 68,420; f. 98,217) 
amounting to 13.52 per cent of the population being immigrant 
from outside, ic. though, born outside, the district were enu- 
merated within the districtwhile the census was being taken, 
The details of the population spread over the district according 
to birth places were as follows:— 


TABLE No. 8 
Micrants, Amravati Disrricr, 196} 


Persons Males Females 


Rural ., 538,578 338,015 200,563 

(a) Born in place of enumeration .. 
Urban... 178,835 103,678 75,157 
Rural... 307,057 110,886 196,171 

(b) Born elsewhere in the district of 
enumeration. Urban... 41,131 16,696 24,435 
Uncelassifiable .. an 542 166 376 
Rural... 90,119 32,987 57,132 

(c) Born in other districts of Maha- 
ragtra. LUrban .. 32,657 13,476 19,181 
Unelassifiable ,. os 157 40 117 
Rural... 23,164 12,090 11,074 

(d) Born in India beyond the State 
of Maharastra. Urban 11,744 5,507 6,237 
Unclassifiable .. - 58 32 26 
(e) Born in countries in Asia beyond India a 6,629 3,387 3,242 
(f) Born in Europe and elsewhere ee Me 99 3) 68 
Uncelassifiable .. as 2,010 870 1,140 


Total population .. 1,232,780 637,861 594,919 
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As the figures in the above table indicate, in 1961 about 
73.8 per cent of the total immigrants in the district were born 
in other districts of Maharastra, about 21 per cent were born in 
India beyond the State of Maharastra, about 4 per cent were 
born in countrics in Asia beyond India and only 99 persons 
were born in Kurope and other countrics, 2,010 persons in the 
category heing unclassifiable. 


Further details given by the census reveal that of the 34,966 
immigrants born in India beyond the State of Maharastra, the 
majority, i.e. 20,486 (in. 9,262; f. 11,224) or about 58.6 per cent, 
were from Madhya Pradeé; 4,406 (m. 2,507; f. 1,899) or 12.6 
per cent hailed from Rajasthan, and 2,735 (m. 1,464; f. 1,271) 
or 7.8 per cent from Gujarat. Other immigrants in significant 
numbers were : Andra Prade§, 1,076 (m. 4.45; f. 631); Mysore, 
317 (m. 167; £. 150); Paiijab, 384 (m. 255; f. 139) and Madras, 
193 (m. 92; f. 101). Of the 6,629 horn in countries in Asia 
beyond India, it is interesting to note that 6,551 (m. 3,328; 
€. 3,223) are returned as born in Pakistin. 


The displaced ee in the... district. in 195], numbered 
7,307 (m. 3,948; f. 3,359),-of. which 5,997 (m. 3,231; £. 2,766) were 
in the urban areas. Their town-wise distribution was as under:— 


Amravati 3,725; Badnera 857;  Dattaptr-Dhamanganv 163 ; 
Candir Railway 71; Morst 2; Warud 13; Sendurjana 2; 
Acalpir Camp 1,077; Karasganv 18; Acalpir 6; Sirasgarv 
Kasba 4; Candi Bazar |; Pathrot 30; Afijanganv 3; Daryapiir 
Banosa 23; and Cikhaldara. 2; Total 5,997. 


The figures of the arrival of these persons in the district since 
1947 till February 1951 are given in the table below: — 


TABLE=No. 9 


Disrptackp Persons BY YEAR AND ARRIVAL IN 
Amravati District 


1947 1948 1949 1950 
ne ee en 
M F M F M F M F 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
West Pakistan os .. 320 182 3,137 2,667 316 308 26 40 
East Pakistan. . és ah “Sk “ lo. ] 3 
Districts not stated .. Ps 47 46 92 ~=+109 7 4 1 
Total .. 367 228 3,230 2,775 324 315 27 40 


There were no arrivals in 1951, 


At the Census of 1961 as many as 89 languages and dialects 
are returned as mother-tongues spoken in the district. For the 
purpose of census enumeration mother-tongue is language 
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spoken in childhood by the person’s mother to the person or 
mainly spoken in household. A number of these mother- 
tongues returned at the census are arranged in the order of 
total speakers who number more than 100 each to claim a 
mother-tongue of their own. The information speaks as 
follows : — 


(1) Marathi 933,268 (m. 481,273; f. 451,995); (2) Urdu 
113,183 (m. 59,315; f. 53,868); 3) Hindi 68,601 (m. 36,746; 
f. 31,855); (4) Korku 55,077 (m. 27,857; £. 27,150); (5) Mar- 
vadi 14,973 (m. 7,955; f. 7,018); (6) Gondi 14,755 (m. 7,455; 
f. 7,300); (7) Sindhi 9,636 (m. 5,033; f. 4,603); (8) Gujarati 
7,313 (m. 3,892; £. 3,421); (9) Telugu 2,632 (m. 1,365; £. 1,247); 
(10) Pardhi 2,013  (m. 1,061; f. 952); (11) Rajasthani 1,089 
(m. 497; f. 592); (12) Nimadi 885 (m. 440; f. 445); (13) Paii- 
jabi 688 (m. 414; f. 274); (14) Mankari 475 (m. 244; f£. 231); 
Pardesi 426 (m. 245; f. 181); (16) Kacchi 334 (m. 210; f. 124); 
(17) Lazodi 312 (m. 152; £. 160); (18) Tamil 307 (m. 167; 
f, 140); (19) Ladhado 303 (m. 157; f. 146); (20) Beldari 300 ; 
(m. 136; f. 164); (21) Bagheli 265 (m. 152; £, 113); (22) 
Lamani (m. 124; f£. 116); (23) Kolami 233 (m. 126; £. 107); 
(24) Rajputi 220 (m. 1275..f, 93); (25) Malayalam 159 (m. 60; 
f. 99); (26) Konkani 124 (m, 22; £102); (27) Ojhi 121 (m. 56; 
f. 65); (28) Kannada 108 (m. 73; £35); and (29) Mevari 101 
(m. 62; f. 39). 


As could be seen from the above account the main languages 
and dialects current in the district are Marathi, Urdu, Hindi, 
Korku, Marvadi, Gondi and. Sindhi. They all together cover 
more than 98 per cent of the total population of the district, 
the individual percentage for each being:—Marathi 75.70; 
Urdu 9.10; Hindi 5.56; Korku 4.46; Marvadi 1.21; Gondi 1.19 
and Sindhi 0.78. 

The principal language of the district is Marathi, which is 
spoken. by 933,268 persons, or 75.70 per cent of the population. 
The form of the language locally used is that known as the 
Varhadi (Berari) dialect and is closely related with Marathi 
spoken in the Deccan, Some consider it as the primary form of 
Marathi. The difference between the two forms of speech is 
slight. and they gradually merge into each other in Buldhana. 
Long vowels, and especially final ones, are very frequently 
shortened and there is a strong tendency among the lower 
classes to substitute o for ava; thus jo! for javal, near; udold 
for udavila, squandered. An a is very commonly used where 
the Deccan form of the language has an e, especially in the 
termination of neuter bases in the suffix ne of the instrumental 
and in the future. Thus asa sdfigatla4, it was said; dukra, 
swine ; asal, I shall be. I is very often interchanged with e and 
va; thus dild, della, given ; initial e, is commonly pronounced as 
ve; thus ek and vek, one. The anunastka is very commonly 
dropped, or, occasionally replaced by an 2; karn, to do; 
tyamula, therefore, tun thou. This is, however, the case in the 
Deccan also. The cerebral n is always changed to dental n; 
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thus kon, who; pani, water; 1 and mn are continually inter- 
changed in the future tenses ; thus mi marin and maril, 1 shall 
strike. V is very indistinctively sounded before i and e and 
is often dropped altogether. Thus isto, fire ; is, twenty ; vel ; time. 
This fact accounts for occasional spellings such as Visvar, God. 
The neuter gender is thoroughly preserved only in Marathi and 
Gujarati, but the distinction between it and the masculine is 
weakened in the Berari dialect. Mdnsa, men, is a neuter plural, 
but it is frequently combined with an adjective in the masculine 
gender ; cdngle mansa, good men. In verbs the second person 
singular has usually the form of the third person; tu dhe, thou 
art, for tu dhes; in the present tense a is substituted for e in 
the terminations of the second persons singular, and the third 
person plural; thus zu martd, thou strikest; te martial, they 
strike, The habitual past is often used as ordinary past; thus 
to mhane, he said. In the Acalptir tahsil two small dialects 
Jhadpi and Kosti are spoken but they do not materially differ 
from the prevailing language of the district. A peculiarity of 
Jhadpi is the substitution of the cerebral 7] for a cerebral d@ when 
pees by a vowel; thus ghold, a horse. The genuine  cere- 
ral { is commonly pronounced as_r; thus kar, famine, A 
further characteristic of Varhadi (Berdri) Marathi as distinguish- 
ed from the pure tongue spoken’ further west is the large 
vocabulary which, in the course of Muhammedan dominion in 
Berar, it has borrowed from Urdu, 


Among other languages largely spoken in the district, Urdu 
and Hindi are the chief. It is impossible to draw any  distinc- 
tion between the two languages as locally spoken. Except 
among a few Persian scholars in Acalpir the language is the 
same whichever alphabet is used; and this fact is recognised 
locally by the term Musalmani bat which covers both tongues. 
Marvadi which is spoken by 14,973) persons or 1.21 per cent of 
the population is the dialect of the trader immigrants from 
Rajputana, and similar is the case of Gujariti which is the 
mother-tongue of immigrants from Gujarat. The increase of 
Sindhi speakers in the district who now number 9,636 is 
obviously duc to the influx of the community displaced after 
partition. 


Almost the whole of the Korku population of Berir is con- 
centrated in this district or more specifically in the Melghat 
tahsil. The speakers of Korku in the district number 55,007 or 
4.46 per cent of the population. Gondi which is spoken by 
14,755 persons constitutes 1.19 per cent. Korku and Gondi 
belong to different families of aboriginal languages, the former 
to Munda and the latter to Dravidian stock, but both are now 
spoken with so large a mixture of Marathi words that it has 
become difficult to obtain any definite, knowledge about their 
affinities. The phonetical system in Korku is broadly the same 
as in Santali. There are two genders to distinguish animate 
beings and inanimate objects; however, they are often con- 
founded. There are three numbers, the singular, the dual and 
the plural. Number is only marked in the case of animate 
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nouns. The suffix of the dual is king and that of the plural ku, 
It is interesting to see that the dual is used to denote a married 
wife as in Santali, cg. Tumta-king, that is, Tumta’s wife, 
Adjectives do not change for gender, number or case. Compa- 
rison is effected by putting the compared noun in the ablative. 
It is a well-known fact that the Munda verb is not a verb in the 
strictest sense of the word, Every form can be used as a noun, 
an adjective and a verb. The principal dialects have a separate 
particle, the so-called categorical a, by simple adding which any 
word may be turned into a verb dal, strike. It can also be used 
as a noun or an adjective; thus dalket-ko, those who © struck ; 
dal-ket-har. 


A mother-tongue pattern comparing the censuses of 1951 and 
1961 in terms of the most widely spoken languages in the  dis- 
trict is indicated in the following table :— 


TABLE No. 10 


A Comparative Moruer-LoNGUE ParTERN IN AMRAVATI 
Destricr 


Speakers per 10,000 of 


population 
Mother-tongue a AF 

1951 196] 

(1) i (3) 
Marathi. Re ih 7,793 7,570 
Urdu ss “ me 768 910 
Hindi ie ws 5 521 556 
Korku < be es 364 446 
Marwari. ae oa 81 121 
Gondi me os ote 162 119 
Sindhi hg ee “> 7] 78 
Gujarati... 3 We 65 59 
9,825 9,859 


As the table reveals except for Marathi, Gondi and Gujarati 
mother-tongue speakers who have decreased by 2.8, 26.5 and 9.2, 
respectively, all the other mother-tonguc speakers, namely, 
Urdu, Hindi, Korku, Marvadi and Sindhi have increased by 
18.5, 6.7, 22.5, 49.4 and 9.8, respectively. 


In Amravati district 171,518 (m. 117,258; £. 54,260) persons 
or 13.1 per cent of the total population were returned as speak- 
ing a language subsidiary to the mother-tongue at 196] Census. 
Of these, the males consisted 18.3 per cent and the females 
9.1 per cent of their respective population. 
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It will be seen from the table that the total Marathi mother- 
tongue speakers 68,655 or about 7.3 per cent were conversant 
with a subsidiary language. Out of them about 81 per cent 
knew Hindi, and of these Hindi bilinguists about 78 pcr cent 
were males, Of the Urdu mother-tongue speakers 20,243 or 
about 18 per cent claimed that they knew a subsidiary language 
of whom about 77 per cent were males, Of these Urdu 
bilinguists, 51.5 per cent knew Marathi and 40.8 per cent Hindi. 
Of the Hindi mother-tongue speakers about 34 per cent were 
bilinguists of whom 82 per cent knew Marathi and about 
10 per cent Korku. Of the Korku mother-tongue speakers 
43.2 per cent were bilinguists; 95.2 per cent of these knew 
Hindi, only 3.4 per cent knowing Marathi. The Marvadi 
mother-tongue speakers had among them 57.4 per cent bilinguists 
of whom about 52 per cent knew Marathi and the remaining 
knew Hindi. 62.4 per cent of the Gondi mother-tongue speakers 
knew a subsidiary language of whom 73,2 per cent knew 
Marathi, 23 per cent Hindi and 3.6 per cent Korku. The 
Sindhi mother-tongue speakers had 37 per cent as _ bilinguists 
who mainly knew Hindi. 


Hindu religion includes:the Vedie-worship of the great forces 
of nature. It also preaches the doctrine of Karma and believes 
in the Paurdnic Avataras. The aboriginals with their totems 
still have strong faith in animistic ways of life and also find 
their own place in the Hindu system of religion. All the 
individuals, the families, castes. and  sub-castes, worship the 
omnipotent and omnipresent Almighty in any of His manifesta- 
tions according to their different traditions. However, the 
impact of the western education, the modern concepts of — social 
equality, justice, and individual freedom has changed the out- 
look of the rising generation. With the spirit of questioning 
generated by the emphasis on reason in modern education, and 
in the context of the tremendous tempo of the progressive age, 
many of the old social and religious customs and practices 
appeared to be insipid and contrary to the new values. Public 
opinion gradually underwent a change which was reflected in the 
new attitude to religion. 


According to the Census of 1961 the number of persons 
following the major religions in the district was as follows :— 


TABLE No. 12 
PorutaTion By RELIGION IN AMRAvaTi Districr, 1961 


Total 
Religion Rural Persons Males Females 
Urban 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Buddhists By a 176,069 88,547 87,522 
R Ms 157,476 78,159 78,317 
U 18,593 9,388 9,205 
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TABLE No. 12—cont. CHAPTER 3. 
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Total 
Religion Rural Persons Males Females RecN; 
Urban 
(1) (2) G3) (4) (5) 

Christians “ oe T 4,214 2,187 2,027 
R 2,562 1,350 1,212 
U 1,652 837 815 
Hindus®. , T 925,090 480,406 444,684 
R 687,822 354,305 333,517 
U 237,268 126,101 141,167 
Jains... wg T 6,846 3,567 3,279 
R 2,298 1,187 1,111 
U 4,548 2,380 2,168 
Muslims. . Ar ee T 119,882 62,761 57,121 
R 60,238 31,380 28,858 
U 59,644 31,381 28,263 
Sikhs .. T 537 320 217 
R 130 74 56 
U 407 246 161 
Other Religious Persuasions ..|. T 134 68 66 
Religion not stated T 8 5 3 
Total Population .. & 1,232,780 637,861 | 594,919 
a 910,586 467,487 | 443,099 
Urban S: <a ay 322,194 170,374 151,820 


a a 


The groups known as __castes,-. with varying degrees of CASTES. 
respectability and circles of social intercourse into which the 
Hindu society is divided, are quite famous. In recent decades, 
however, the rigidity of the caste barriers has abated considerably, 
and caste as an institution perpetuating social exclusiveness has 
lost its former significance. Moreover the necessity or advis- 
ability of retaining a return of caste at the Census is now being 
questioned. And with a view to discourage caste consciousness 
there has been no caste-wise enumeration since the Census of 
1951. However, the hold of caste on Indian life is still found to 
be so deep that a working knowledge of the important caste 
groups in the district may be considered useful on the part of 
any sincere student of the Indian society. 


a te 

* This includes persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
who numbered 48,702 (m. 24,846; f, 23,856) and 54,881 (m, 27,765; £. 37,116), 
respectively and formed a part of the Hindus. 


These figures of religion show that the Buddhists constitute 14.28 per cent of 
the district population; the Christians 0.34 per cent, the Hindus (including the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes) 75,04 per cent, the Jains 0.55 per cent, 
and the Muslims 9.72 per cent. The Sikhs number 537 (m. 320; f. 217) and 
ersons of ‘other teligious persuasions’ (who may be zoroastrians) 134 (m. 66; 
, 68). Of the Hindus 5.24 per cent belong to the Scheduled Castes and 5.93 
per cent to the Scheduled Tribes. 
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In 1901 castes were classified according to their social prece- 
dence, but in 1911 and 1921 the procedure of 1891 was followed 
according to which the traditional occupation of the caste was 
the basis of classification, An analysis of the caste groups in the 
district according to the traditional division of occupation is 
given in the following pages. 


Classified according to their traditional occupation the castes 
in the district, as enumerated in the Census of 1931, were found 
in their group strength as follows :— 


Group No. I: Land Holders:—Rajput, 13,667 (m. 7,396; 
f. 6,271); Maratha, 30,081 (m. 15,524; £. 14,557). Total 43,748. 


Group No, IJ; Cultivators (including growers of special 
products):—-Kunbi, 119,818 (m. 102,327;  £ 97,491); Mali, 
76,166 (m. 38,431; f. 37,735); Bardi, 14,002 (m. 7,101; £. 6,901), 
Lodhi, 1,316 (m. 685; f. 631); Kirar, 1,024 (m. 532; £. 492); 
Kacchi, 452 (m. 349; f. 103); Mana, 434 (m. 212; f. 222); Jat, 
397 (m. 255; f. 142); Kurmi, Bhoyar, Rajbhor, Kohli and Kir, 
230 (m. 118; f. 112). Total 293,439. 


Group No, 11]: Labourerse=- Rajjhar or Lajjhar, 1,730 
(m. 834; £. 896); Bedary 1,118 (nv. 586; f. 532); Mala, 106 
(m. 64; £. 42); Rajvar or Moyar; 22.(m. 14; £ 8). Total 2,976. 

Group No. IV; Forest and Hill tribes:—Korku, 38,827 
(m. 19,070; £. 19,757); Gond, 24,079 (m. 12,008; f. 12,071); 
Koli, 8,211 (m. 4,170; £4,041); Halba, 2,201 (m, 1,066; 
f. 1,135); Pardhan, 897 (m. 450; f, 447); Binjhvar, 130 (m. 66; 
f. 64). Total 74,345. 

Group No. V : Graziers and  Dairymen :--Dhangar, 19,277 
(m. 9,910; f. 9.367); Govari, 12,317. (m. 6,167; f. 6,150); Ahir, 
6,284 (m. 3,446; fF. 2,838) ; Gotur, 1,905 (m. 953 ; £. 952); Hatgar, 
439 (m. 231; £ 208) yand sGadaria, 100 (m. 71; f£. 29). 
Total 40,322. 

Group No. Vi: Fishermen, Boatmen and Palkhi-bearers:— 
Dhimar, 12,547 (m. 6,509; f. 6.038); Kahar, 419 (m. 249; 
f. 170); and Kevat, 61 (m. 47; £. 14), Total 13,027. 


Group No. VII: Hunters and Fowlers:—Pardhis, 2,849 
(m. 1,455; £. 1,394); and Bahelia, 57 (m. 35; f. 22). 
Total 2,906. 


Group No. VHI: Priests and Devotees:—Brahman, 24,331 
(m. 13,915; f. 10,416); Gosain, 3,242 (m, 1,838; f. 1,404): 
Fakir, 2,133 (m. 1,078;  f. 1,057); Garpagari, 1,437 (m. 756; 
f. 681); Jogi, 808 (m. 416; f. 392); Bairagi, 540 (m. 308; 
f. 232): Gondhali, 364 (m. 198; f. 166); and Jangam, 319 
(m. 16+; f. 155). Total 33,176. 

Group No, IX: Temple servants, X and X/: Gencologists, 
Bards and Astrologers, JI: Writers, and, XIII : Musicians. 
Singers, Dancers. Mimes and Singers were represented in the 
district sometimes by individual castes. The Guravs who 
numbered 2.390 (m. 1,655; f. 1,635) were originally servants 
of the temples of Mahadeo in the Maratha country. The 
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Bhats, 2,231 (m. 1,213; f. 1,018) or Raos were known in Berar 
as Thakurs. Many castes had their own Bhats. Every caste- 
Bhat ate at the hands of the caste of which he was the genco- 
logist, but the caste would not take food from his hands. 
Bhats were also bards and were doubtless the cepench of a 
good deal of oral tradition and folklore. The Jogi, 434 
(m, 221; f. 213) derived his name from Jyotis or astrology; 
but Josis now mostly made a living by acceptance of gifts for 
the propitiation of the evil planet Saturn. It was doubtful 
whether the Census figures for Jogis were correct, as in Berar 
a village pricst was usually designated as Jogi who was really 
a Brahman, and the so-called Brahinan Josis may have been 
included in the Jogi caste. The Kayasth 399 (m. 203 ; f. 196) 
was the writer par excellence, the corresponding caste in the 
Maratha districts being that of the Prabhus. Bidurs, 3,521 
(m, 1,829; f. 1,692) were said to be the illegitimate descendants 
of Brahmans of the Maratha country, and had also taken to 
clerical occupations, 

Group No. XIV: Traders and Pedlars:—There were in the 
district Bania, 16,530 (m. 8,631; f. 7,899); Khatri, 844 
(m. 458; f. 386); Bohra, 653-(m. 390; f. 263), and Komti, 151 
(m. 80; f. 71). Total 18;178. 

Group No. XV: Carriers by Pack Animals:—In the dis- 
trict this group consisted of Bafijardé, 3,059 (m. 1,598; 
f. 1,461); and Vafijari, 322 (m. 167; f. 155). Total 3,381. 

Group No. XVIII: Weavers, Carders and Dyers. A  num- 
ber of castes represented the group, but those that were 
located in the district were mainly :. Mehra or Mahar, 130,272 
(m. 64,329; f. 65,943); Kosti, 7,981 (m. 4,207; f. 3,774); Bahna, 
3,606 (m. 1,893: f. 1,713);° Sali, 2,748 (m. 1,416; f. 1,332); 
Rangari, 2.699 (m. 1,3513 £. 1,348); Balahi, 1,195 (m. 568; 
f. 627); Kari, 540 (m. 312);)9f4228), Julaha, 302 (m. 158; 
f. 144); Patva, 274 (m. 144; f. 130); Cippa, 181 (m. 94; f. 87); 
and Citari, 92 (m. 52; f. 40). Total 149,890. 

A number of other castes in the district belonged to distinct 
occupational groups. Group No. XIX, consisted of the Darjis, 
4,168 (m. 2,122; f. 2,046), who were tailors, This occupation 
not being derogatory was taken up by any caste for purpose 
of profit. The Barhdis or carpenters, 9,998 (m. 5,197; 
f. 4,801), of Group No, XX, some times combined their work 
with that of the Lohars or blacksmiths and the latter recipro- 
cated. Group No. XXI, Masons, was represented in the  dis- 
trict by Takaris, 2,189 (m. 1,104; f£. 1,085), who were really 
grinding stone menders but occasionally worked as masons. 
Group XXII, Potters : Kumbhars, 6,886 (m. 3,873 ; f. 3,013). 

Group No. XXIII: Glass and Lac workers, consisted of 
Kaccra, 204 (m. 84; f. 120); and Lakhera, 61 (m. 30; f. 31). 
Blacksmiths or Lohars, who formed Group No. XXIV, num- 
bered 5,514 (m. 2,929; f. 2,585) in the district. The Sonars 
numbering 10,037 (m. 5,149; £. 4,888), under Group No. XXV, 
Gold and Silver Smiths belonged to several endogamous divi- 
sions. The allied Group No. XXVI, Brass and Copper Smiths, 
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consisted of Kasir, 1,814 (m. 966; f. 848); Tamera, 209 
(m. 102; f. 107); and Otdari, 423 (m. 182; f. 241), Group 
No, XXVII, Confectioners and Parchers, included Bhadbhunja, 
438 (m. 253; f. 185); and Halvai, 65 (m. 40; f. 25). Group 
No. XXVIII, Oil Pressers, consisted of Telis, 30,680 (m. 15,715 ; 
f. 14,965). Group No. XXIX, Toddy Drawers and Distillers ; 
Kalars, 7,947 (m. 4,067 ; f. 3,880). Group No, XXX, Butchers ; 
Khatik, 3,59] (m. 1,825; f. 1,766); and Kasai, 718 (m. 377; 
f. 341). Total 4,309. Group No. XXXI, Leather Workers; 
Camar, 7,767 (m. 3,946; f. 3,821); Dhor, 1,533 (m. 774; 
: 759); Moci, 477 (m. 201; f. 276); and Juigar 315 (m. 169; 
. 146). 


The other groups consisted of Group No. XXXII, Basket 
makers and Mat-makers: Basor 948 -(m. 455; £. 494); and 
Group No. XXXIIT, Earth, Salt Workers and  Quarriers: 
Beldar, 3,295 (m. 1,652; f. 1,643); and Vaddar, 746 (m, 382; 
f. 364), Group No. XXXV, Village Watchmen and Menials: 
Khangar 105 (m. 50; f. 55); and Dahayat 12 (m. 6; f. 6); 
Group No, XXXVI; Sweepers: Mehtar, 896 (m. 455; f. 441). 


There could not be any=returns in the Group No. XXXIV, 
Domestic Servants, as many in ‘the class who served as 
domestic servants were classed in their traditional occupation, 
e.g,, Dhimars. 


The Amravati District Gazetteer*, published in 1911, has 
given a very vivid description of various castes in the district. 
The value of this analytical description has in no way dwindled 
due to the mere passage of time. From the sociological point 
of view the description is of immense interest. A few passages 
from the old edition are given below. 


“Brahmans number about 21,500 persons or 3 per cent of the 
population. Though not very strong numerically yet they are 
by far the most influential caste owing to their hereditary 
priestly influence. Of the Maratha Brahmans the majority are 
Defasthas, although a considerable minority belong to the 
Konkanastha and Karhida divisions. The word Deéastha 
literally means residents of the country and the name is given 
to the Brahmans of that part of the Deccan which lies above 
the Ghats. Most of the Defasthas pursue secular professions 
and are writers, accountants, merchants, etc. The posts of 
village patvdris are almost monopolised by them. As _ their 
name indicates, the original home of the Konkanasthas is the 
Konkan or the narrow strip of low-lying country from Broach 
to Ratnagirt, between the Ghiits and the sea. The immigration 
of Kofkanasthas into Berir probably dates from the time of the 
Konkanastha Peéve (1714—1818) whom they followed as 
accountants, clerks, etc. They are also known as Citpavan or 
Cittapavan, the story being told that Paragurim, enraged at the 
ungrateful conduct of the Brahmans of his day who refused to 


*Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati District, Vol. A, 19tt. 
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attend the §rdéddha of his father, provided himself with 
Brahmans by restoring to life some corpses which he found 
floating on the sca off the Konkan coast after a shipwreck, The 
story is indignantly denied by many modern Citpavans as it is 
thought that the part played in it by a corpse is an insult to the 
dignity of the caste; but the fair, sometimes almost ruddy 
complexions, blue eyes, and light hair which are their dis- 
tinguishing features, seem to point to some such arrival from 
overseas, The Karhida Brahmans are so called from Karhad, 
a town at the meeting of the Krisna and Koyna rivers, Another 
suggested explanation of the name is that it refers to the 
mountain country; the high summits of which separate the 
home of the Konkanastha Brahmans on one side from the _ table- 
land of the Degasthas on the other. The Karhadas are charged 
with having in former times offered human sacrifice, and even 
the murder of Brahmans to propitiate their deities. The 
accusation is said by them to be an invention of some Defgastha 
Brahman. Whatever room there may be for comment on _ the 
religion of the Karhadas, they are quite equal to the Konkanas- 
thas and Deéasthas in cvery other respect. Besides the above 
three divisions which in practice. are endogamous, the Maratha 
Brahmans are divided into-Rigvedis~and Yajurvedis who eat 
together but do not. intermarry. The Yajurvedis are the 
followers of the white Yajus and are further subdivided into 
two branches, called Kanvas and Madhyandinas. The Kanvas 
are so called on account of their adopting the Kanva recension of 
the white Yajus. The Madhyandinas derive their name in the 
same manner from the Madhyandina branch of the white 
Yajus. They attach great importance to the recital of the 
Sandhya prayer at noon, ic., after 11 am. But the Rigvedis 
might perform the mid-day~prayer even at sunrise. As a_ class 
the Maratha Brahmans are well-to-do, their abilities leading 
them to success in almost) every profession. Hindustani (or 
Pardesi) and Gujarati Brahmans are also met with. The former 
are generally employed as office peons or in similar unskilled 
work, and the latter as traders, In the villages the Brahman’s 
exclusiveness is naturally modified. Brahman patvaris are more 
or less subordinate to Kunbi patels, and they with the  school- 
masters and others in small villages, if they wish for any but 
the most limited society. must seek it among castes considerably 
lower than their own.” 


“Rajputs number 12,672 persons and constitute 2 per cent of 
the population. The Rajputs of Berir may be divided into two 
classes, (I) those who are originally of foreign origin havin 
come here hefore the Assignment to take military service wit 
one or other of the petty powers who infested the land; and 
(2) those who have assumed the name of Rajputs, but are really 
of humbler birth. Bais Rajputs occur in every taluk, being most 
plentiful in Candiir and Daryapiir. Their original home is 
Baiswara in Oudh, The Rathor Rajputs are most numerous in 
the Amraoti and Ellicpir taluks, and come chiefly from 
Marvar. The Rajputs are mainly engaged in cultivation. ” 
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“The Vani or Bania castes, like the Rajputs, are chiefly of 
foreign origin. They number 16,264 or 2 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Vanis, being strangers in the land, are generally  dis- 
tinguished among Beraris by the name of their country or 
their sect. Hence such entrics in the Census Lists as Marvari 
or Gujarati on the one hand; and Liigayat or Jain on the 
other, The Vanis are the chicf traders in Berar. They are as a 
class respectable members of society and a large amount of 
commercial wealth passes through their hands. ” 


“The Kunbis number 193,255 or 2+ per cent, of the popula- 
tion. They are overwhelmingly the most important caste in the 
district, and thé™Kunbi has come to be the accepted type of all 
Maratha cultivators. He is in the apt words of the Nagpiir 
Settlement Report “a most patient plodding mortal with a cat- 
like affection for his land”. And the majority of agricultural 
holdings are still in possession of Kunbis. Their husbandry 
though careful and good of its kind is extremely conservative 
and they are more chary than most castes of accepting new 
ideas, One may occasionally find a wealthy Kunbi who has 
taken to moncylending, and they are seldom scen in complete 
poverty, even though always ready to resort to the moneylendcr. 


Though now a peaceable folk in old days the armies of 
Sivaji and of the Pcgvas and Bhonslas were recruited mainly 
from Kunbis and similar castes who took to a warlike life, and 
that this is the origin of the Maratha caste. However this may 
be, a similar process is even now going on for the Tiroles, the 
highest division of Kunbis, to which most of the Degmukhs and 
many of the leading patels helong, are to-day on the horder- 
land between the two castes; One rung of the ladder of — social 
advancement is to provide oneself with a Rajput origin, and the 
Marathis accordingly claim) to be Kgattriyas while the Tirolcs 
derive their name from Therol in Rajputana. In religion the 
Kunhi is a worshipper of Maroti, Mahadev, Ganpati and 
Vithoba, but especially of the first-named. He is also a firm 
believer in the efficacy of omens and of all manner of forms and 
ceremonies and gocs in great dread of ghosts”. 


“The Gaolis number 16,353 and constitute 2 per cent of the 
population. The Lingayat Gaolis are found in the taluks of 
Amraoti, Morsi, Ellicptir and Candiir and are subdivided into 
Nagarkar and Vazarkar divisions. Among the Vazarkar Gaolis 
the bridegroom is brought to the village of the bride and 
married there. It is customary among them to marry some 
twenty or thirty couples under one mandava at one and the 
same time, possibly from motives of economy. ” 


“Dhangars number 17,826 persons constituting 2 per cent of 
the population, They are hereditary herdsmen corresponding 
to the Gadarias of Northern India, and ranking socially below 
Kunbis, Gaolis, and similar castes, Their highest subcaste known 
as Bangi Dhangars have now devéloped into a scparate caste 
called Hatkar or Hatear. The AiniAkbari calls them ‘an 
indigenous race for the most part proud and refractory’, They 
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were in military employ and therefore claim a_ higher status 
than Dhangars. At a Whangar marriage a Brahman _ officiates 
and the ceremony is performed after the Maratha ritual, On 
the third day of marriage they boil wheat and serve it to the 
assembled guests. This is called Puticgat. They bury their 
dead with leaves of akdo plant strewn over the face of the 
corpse, but those who dic in a_ specially honourable way, a 
woman in childbirth or a man in battle, are burned after the 
manner of high-caste Hindus. Each caste fellow is expected to 
bring some cooked food to the mourner’s house, and when all 
have assembled they will take food with him. On the eleventh 
day a caste feast is given. The mourner seats himself on the 
ground and each guest should drop a pice in his lap. The pice 
are counted and the number of guests is roughly ascertained as 
the basis for preparing food. This ceremony is called Vaht. 
They sometimes claim Khandopa or Khande Rao, the chief 
who overcame Malla and Mani, the oppressors of the Brahmans, 
as their caste-man and progenitor, They have a special ceremony 
called Vari in the month of Paus. The image of Khandoba is 
placed in a brass plate and the Dhangars all in a body beg alms 
from other people of their village. Cakes are prepared from 
flour of the grain received-in alms and the spirit of Khandoba 
takes possession of one of them who exhibits the usual signs of 
demonolepsy especially that of unnatural strength. The caste 
has a tribal council headed by an elder called Mehtar. At the 
time of marriage a mark should be affixed to his forehead as a 
token of respect. He is entitled to receive a sum of three or 
four annas at every marriage and should give in return a caste 
feast once a year. It will be a pollution for him to sit on a 
camel or a creaking swing or to wear shoes which may touch 
the ankles of his fect. ‘This-caste is traditionally held to be 
most successful in the cducation-of its watch dogs. The pups 
are taken from the mother and suckled by an ewe, which at 
first is held down and soon takes to them as to its own offspring. 
The dog when grown never leaves the flock, nor does it shrink 
from defending it against the attack of any animal”. 


“The Korkus are of Kolarian origin and are strongly — repre- 
sented in the district. In language and general type they are 
said to be identical with the Kols and Santals: but the habits 
of the Korkus of the Tiipi valley, says Forsyth, are a_ great 
advance on those of the Korkus inhabiting the Mahddeo hills 
further east. The Korkus who first came to Berar found the 
Nihals in possession of the Melghat hills. Gradually the latter 
caste lost their power and became the village drudges of the 
former. The Nihals are now fast losing their language also; 
the younger generation speak Korku or Marathi. The Nihals 
were once much addicted to cattle lifting, but they have held 
this propensity in check of late years. The Korkus are divided 
into the following classes: Mavasi or Bhowavaya, Bavaria, Ruma 
and Bondoyas. The term Movas signifies the troubled country’, 


1 The dertvation is not by any means certain, a less complimentary theory connects 
the word with the mahu_ tree whose flowers form an item of Korku food, 
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and the subcaste ranks the highest probably on account of the 
gentlemanly calling of armed robbery formerly practised by ts 
members. The names of the other subcastes also seem to be 
territorial but their exact meanings are not known. They 
have also gotras, the story running that their ancestors were 
assembled by the gods and that to cach was assigned the name 
of the object-animal, tree or whatever it might be near which 
he took up his position. Another tale is that the Korkus were 
defeated in a great battle and that the objects in question are 
those behind which they succeeded in hiding themselves. In 
either case the legend is a typical example of the way in which 
totemistic clan names have been clothed in a Hindu respectability. 
“T believe”, says Mr. Ballantyne, once a Forest Officer in the 
Melghat, “that the Korkus were originally worshippers of the 
sun and moon; their most solemn oath is by the sun and in the 
act of worship they turn their faces towards it, and point to it 
with their hands. But now-a-days their whole creed is so much 
tainted with Hinduism that their original beliefs are well nigh 
lost”, In support of this opinion it may be mentioned that the 
Korku word for god (Goma) is also the word for sun and moon ; 
and that on the side of their memorials to the dead which faces 
east they invariably carve a representation of those bodies. 
Mr. Ward, indeed, who spent many years as a missionary in 
these hills and was one of the few who have made a detailed 
study of their inhabitants, is far more categorical. “Their chief 
objects of worship”, he says, “are the sun and moon whom they 
regard as male and female deities. But they do not, so far as 


I have been able to learn, offer regular or special worship to 
those celestial bodies, Once in a great while, however, in the 
month of April, a goat or a fowl is sacrified to the sun while 
the face is turned to the east”.“ As a whole”, he continues, 
“their particular hopes and) fears ‘séem to lie in the direction of 
the local deities nearer at hand. They build no temples nor 
fashion images, after the manner of the Hindus but daub red 
paint on certain stones in or about the village and the adjacent 
forest, and endow them with the names of their divinities. Thus 
Dongar gomaj, god of the hills and forests; Kulla gomaj, god 
of the tiger; Mutya Gomaj, special village god or penates ; 
Hardol gomaj, the cholera god; Mala gomaj, goddess of smail- 
pox ; besides Pajict gomaj, Kur gomaj and the Hindu god 
Hanuman”. Many of those are but Korku names for deities that 
have been adopted by the low caste Hindu in other parts of 
India ; Kulla gomaj for instance is simply Vdgh deo; and Mata 
gomaj, Marai Mata ; the Hindu god Mahadeo tends more and 
more to fill the principal place in the Korku theogony, As a rule 
the Korkus bury their dead. “A year or so after the decease of 
a person of note, a ceremony called sidoli is performed which 
much resembles the Irish custom of waking the dead. A 
memorial post is carved the next day and planted under a mahua 
tree where those in memory of the same kin or got (gotra) have 
been planted before. These posts are called in the Korku 
language mundd”. With the exception of the man on horseback 
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which may be an emblem of the sun, Mr. Ward finds no special 
significance in any of these figures. It is believed, however, that 
they may be a record by totems of the family and ancestry of 
the deceased. The post itself is suggestive of phallic worship, 
and the rude cut of the sun and moon is not without its 
significance in this connection. The Korkus are also worshippers 
of the dead (ancestors--Pilar) and the ceremony abcve referred to 
as sidoli appears to be one also known by the name of phuljdgnt' 
and to be intended more as a_ species of ghost-laying than 
anything else. The ceremony has all the usual accompaniments 
of primitive necromancy, the elaborate formalism by which, for 
instance, five bits of bamboo or five crabs’ legs represent the 
dead man’s limbs. It probably varies very much from village to 
village according to the fancy of the local Bhumka and dancing 
and intoxication are the only unaltering c¢lements in the 
performance. The following account’ of the Korkus by 
Mr. P. S. Agnihotri, formerly Clerk of Court in Ellicpir, is 
sufficiently interesting to be quoted at length. ‘“Thcir language is 
Korku but Hindi is also common among them, Their villages 
are built in two equal rows flanking a straight street, and are 
placed half a mile or more away from water. They wear only 
a dhouw, and a rag on the head; and the poorest keep a fire in 
their houses beside which, when they have cooked and eaten 
their food, they lie down to sleep at night, wearing nothing but 
a langoti; their women also wear such Jargotis and slecp close 
to the fire. In a large family, when the food is ready, they 
sometimes divide it into cqual portions; but they have a custom 
by which it is placed ina heap in their midst, and they 
sit with their backs to it each reaching out a hand behind him 
for what he requires without looking at it. They are flesh-eaters 
but will not touch cocks or sparrows; in spite of the uncertainty 
of their food they are stronger, and stouter than the people of 
the plains. They do not, like the Beraris, protect their crops 
with a fencing of thorns, or by throwing stones from a sling; 
but camp out in the open till the corn is ready for use. They 
surround their fields with bamboo matting and think to frighten 
away wild beasts with scare-crows of rags and wood placed at 
intervals. They build high platforms in their fields with roofs 
called malds and in these they live, lighting a fire there and 
cooking their food. In the middle of the field, two logs of wood 
tied together with small pieces of bamboo between them, and 
worked by a rope, are made to give a clapping noise and to scare 
wild animals. After the threshing is over they take the corn 
to villages and give it to the moneylenders in return for money 
borrowed at the rate of 24 or 32 seers of corn to the rupee (i.., 
100 to 150 per cent interest) Sometimes this money had _ only 
been lent two months before the harvest; and thus. the 
moneylenders get the whole crop into their possession and the 
Korku seldom keeps more than a two or three months supply. 
Few Korkus are rich and those few in stores of corn rather 


The ward is connected with the verb jagne, to wake, 
2 Freely translated from the Marathi. 
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than in money. Their system of heaping kadbd, etc., in the fields 
differs from that of Berar where it is stacked close to the village 
and a thorn hedge put round it; the Korkus store it on a plat- 
form in their fields resembling a mald, Outside the village one 
may find a hut with some painted logs thrust in the ground ; 
these are their gods. They worship also the goddess Devi, and 
offer to her rice, lemons and wild flowers with cooked meat; a 
goat is her sacrifice and at night also in their houses they worship 
her. On the third day of the month Aégvin a_ great festival 
begins. They assemble together by night, and some dance and 
sing. At holiday time the people of the village assemble 
together and dance, singing Korku . songs, beating on a drum 
called dholki and blowing a pipe called purigi. They wear each 
two or three brass anklets on their feet and to the clang of these 
they keep step. The dholki beater stands in the midst and 
they dance round. Another man stands by playing the pugi 
and both men and women adorn themselves with bunches of 
wild flowers in their cars. As in Berar they have a custom by 
which the bridegroom lives with and works for his father-in-law ; 
and such a bridegroom is called Jamphand. After a fixed 
period, sometimes twelve years, is over, he marries the woman 
for whom he has worked. If a man-marries a woman without 
serving for her then he or his father gives to her father an ox as 
well as a sum of money agreed upon. This gift is called pejda. 


Among them the village priest is expected to ward off and 
cure diseases, and to defend them from wild beasts. If a_ tiger 
comes near the place, he indents on the villagers for a he-buffalo, 
or a cock, and a few small iron nails. At midnight he goes 
round the village boundary, with one hand leading the animal, 
and in the other carrying the nails. These he drives into the 
ground, and sacrifices the victim. This rite ought, he considers, 
to keep off the tiger for a whole year. The power of magic they 
hold to be imparted by a tree of knowledge. The aspirant takes 
counsel with other wise men and then bathes, a very unusual 
observance among Korkus. After this he wanders alone in the 
jungle for three days and nights plucking leaves from the trees 
with his teeth, after the manner of a goat. Among the trees are 
serpents ; if he fears them, or puts forth his hand, he will surely 
die. But if his faith and courage fail not, he will light upon 
the tree of knowledge. Then he returns to his yillage, bathes 
and offers a goat. Thus until his teeth drop out he becomes 
endowed with the power of magic”, 


“The old local religion as might be expected survives more 
markedly among these castes than among those higher in the 
social scale. The auspicious day for marriage is ascertained 
from the village Josi, a Brahman who receives a fee for his 
information. And although some peculiar custom may here and 
there be kept up, as when a Mahar bridegroom drops a ring into 
a bowl of water, which the bride picks out and wears, or when 
a Cambhar bride twice or thrice opens a small box which her 
future spouse each time smartly shuts again, still the ceremony 
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is conducted as far as possible according to the ordinary Hindu 
rites. Furthermore as the Jogi will not come to the marriage it 
can only take place on the same day as a marriage among some 
higher castes, so that the Mahars may watch lor the priest's 
signal and may know the exact moment at which the dividing 
cloth (antarpdt) should be withdrawn, and the garments of the 
bride and bridegroom knotted, while the bystanders clap _ their 
hands and pelt the couple with coloured grain”. 


“Mahars or Dheds number 105,300 persons constituting 14 per 
cent of the population, They are divided, they say, into 
“twelve and a half” subcastes, each of which is endogamous. Of 
these, one division is called Somas or Somavanéi, and claims to 
have taken part with the Pandavas against the Kauravas in the 
war of Mahabharata and subsequently to have settled in the 
Maharastra. Aftcr the Somas Mahars other important divisions 
are the Ladwan or Ladsi, the Andhavan, the Baone and the 
Kosre. The word Baone is sometimes said to be a corruption of 
Bhavani, and the sept claims to rank highest among the caste. 
As a balutedaér on the village establishment the Mahar holds a 
post of great importance to himself and convenience to the 
village. The knowledge gained in his official position renders 
him a referee on matters affecting the village boundaries and 
customs, To the patel, patvari and the big men of the village 
he acts often as a_ personal servant and errand runner, for a 
small cultivator he will also at times carry a torch or act as 
escort, To the lattcr class’ however the Mahar is an indirect 
rather than a direct boon, inasmuch as his presence saves them from 
the liability of being called upon to render the pated or the 
village personal service. For the services which he thus renders 
as pandyavdr the Mahar receives from the cultivators certain 
grain dues. When the cut juari is lying in the field the Mahars 
go round and beg for a measure of the ears, bhik paili. But the 
regular payment is made when the grain has been threshed. 
The village Mahars take a prominent position in the Dasara 
sacrifice, 


The Ladsi Mahars also called Bunkars in the Ellicpiir tahsil, 
are worshippers of Sih Daval, the Baones of Narayan Deo, and 
the Kosres of Cand Sih Vali. A Ladsi or a Kosre Mahar will 
be polluted if a dag or a donkey dies at his house. He will have 
to throw away the earthen pots of his house and provide a caste 
feast before readmission into the caste. A Baone Mahar will 
be similarly outcasted if a cat enters his house and he will have 
to undergo the same penalties; and the Somavansi have a 
corresponding aversion to pigs. The women of Somas Mahars 
draw the end of their lugdd over the right shoulder, those of 
Ladsi over the left. The women of Somas and Bione have glass 
bangles on both hands but those of Ladsi and Kosre have glass 
bangles on the left hand and kathil bracelets (mathas) on the 
right hand. [.adsi and Kosre women will not wear nose-rings 
while those of Somas and Baone have them, 


Maiigs number 17,325 or 2 per cent. of the population. The 
sub-divisions in the caste are Ghatole hailing from Melghat, 
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Pungivalas who play on the fife and Daphlevalis on the 
tomtom. The Berari Mangs make baskets of bamboo and use 
a knife known as the bha? while the Dakhani Mangs will not 
touch this knife; and work with date-palm leaves. 


The Cambhars are a leather working caste, their number in the 
district being about 9,200 or | per cent of the population. The 
Harale (or Marathe) Cambhars claim the highest’ rank. When 
Maha Muni’s supply of hides ran short Haralya, the primeval 
Cambhar, rather than disappoint Mahadeo, stripped off a 
piece of his own skin to make the god shoes withal. In religion 
they are devoted to Mahadeo, whom they worship on a Sunday 
in the month of Srdvan. The sadhu who acts as their guru, makes 
a visitation once in every four or five years. 


The other important divisions are the Mocis of northern 
origin and the Dabgars. The Dabgars are tanners and formerly 
uscd to prepare the receptacles for string ghi. The Harale 
Cambhar dycs leather, and makes shoes, mots! and pakhals*. 
He will not use untanned leather, nor will he work for Mahars, 
Mangs, Jingars, or Kolis”. 

Hindu customs in the main! originate from the so_ called 
samskdras laid down in their’ Dharmaégastras. An individual 
right from the conception to the death, has to pass through a 
number of samskdras which are essential ceremonies of initiation 
held indispensable to constitute his perfect _ purification. 
Principally, they are oblations, to fire, or customary offerings to 
idols and are prescribed for all, They have to be performed also 
for the females in order, to sanctify the body, in their proper 
order and at proper times, only with this difference, that the 
sacred mantras are not to be recited on these occasions. In the 
same way, the Sudras, like women, can go through the 
samskaras, without the recitation of sacred mantras, 


The number of these samskaras differs according to different 
authorities. Jt will be sufficient for us to consider here the more 
important of these in connection with the ceremonial practices 
among the Hindus regarding puberty, pregnancy and_ birth, 
marriage and death. 


Puberty samskdras which were once keenly observed among 
the Hindus receive now but scant attention. The chief puberty 
samskaras are those in connection with a girl’s first menstruation. 
During the period of menstruation a woman is in a state of 
taboo. She may not touch anybody, draw water or sleep on a 
cot made of cotton thread. his state of semi-seclusion — lasts 
for a period which varies in different castes from 5 to 11 days 
but is usually between 3 and 7 days. 


When infant or child marriages were in practice the occurrence 
of the signs of puberty was usually the signal for the 
erformance of ceremonies for handing over the girl to her 
hasbane: The husband was sent for and in higher castes a 


' A mot is the large leathern bucket and funnel used for drawing water from a 


well. 
3 A pakhal is a waterman’s goat-skin in which he carries water, 
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ceremony called Rtu-Sdnti was performed which included 
special mantras and a fire sacrifice. Then the Garbhddana 
samskata or the foetus-laying ceremony initiating “the 
consummation of marriage” was gone through. 


Hindus consider it to be the duty as well as the honour of a 
wife to bear a child and all sorts of methods are resorted to 
avoid barrenness and to obtain a child, especially a son. 
DharmaSastras prescribe to that end various samskdras; these 
are Punsavana, worship to secure the birth of a male child to be 
performed at the expiration of the third month of pregnancy, 
or on signs of vitality in the embryo; Anavalobhana, a 
ceremony to be performed on the third month which is much 
the same as the preceding, but, as the term implies, is intended 
to obviate miscarriage (an, not, avalobhana, disappointment) ; 
Simantonnayana parting of the hair on the head of the pregnant 
women by the hushand in the 4th, 6th or 8th month of her first 
pregnancy both reciting mantras to secure Jong life to the 
child; Vignitbuli a sacrifice to Visni on the 7th month of 
pregnancy. 

Besides these samskdras, a number of  magico-religious 
practices may be popularly, resorted to with the similar end in 
view. 


A woman in pregnancy is considered to be in a state of taboo 
and peculiarly liable to the influence of magic and in some 
respects dangerous to others. She is exempt from the 
observance of fasts, her longings (dohdle) are carefully looked 
after; she is allowed any food she fancies and a feast (dohale 
jevan) is held especially in the 7th month when she is fed with 
sweets and all sorts of rich food. She is subject to a large 
number of restrictions inher ordinary life with a view to 
avoiding anything that might prejudice or retard her delivery. 
Superstitions to that effect widely) prevail; she should not visit 
her neighbours’ houses or sleep in open spaces. She should 
avoid all red cloths or red things of any sort such as would 
suggest blood till the 3rd or the 4th month when conception is 
certain. She would not cross running water, as it might cause 
premature delivery, nor would go near a she-buffalo or a mare 
lest delivery be retarded, since a mare is 12 months in foal. 
She should not finish during pregnancy any work, such as 
sewing, previously begun nor should her husband thatch the 
house or repair his axe. An eclipse is particularly considered 
dangerous to the unborn child and she must not leave the house 
during its length. Under no circumstances must she touch any 
cutting instrument, as it might cause her child to be born 
mutilated, 


The young wife generally goes to her parents for her first 
confinement. In rural areas where the services of a_ trained 
midwife are not available, generally during the later stages of 
the labour the barber’s wife watches over the case, but as delivery 
approaches she hands over the patient to the recognised mid- 
wife, usually a Basorin or Chamarin. Among the commoner 
people of the lower castes and the tribes circumstances force 
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them to give scant attention to dclivery and women are 
required to get back to their work within a few days of the 
birth of the child. Among the more delicate women of the 
higher castes, they are carefully looked after. 


When a child is born, the event may be heralded by the 
heating of a brass tray to scare away cvil spirits, Substances 
such as mustard-seed, ajvdn, rock-salt, wheat-bran, hair, etc., all 
of which are known to be powerful averters ot evil, may be 
waved scven times around the head of the mother and_ child, 
and then consumed in the brazicr which stands in the lying-in 
room near or under the patient's cot, Among agricultural 
castes the child is usually placed after birth in a winnowing 
basket. The placenta and the navel cord are separated by 
means of a razor handed over to the Basorin for which she 
receives a small reward, and are buried in the corner of the 
lying-in room in a shallow hole. The child is then bathed with 
warm water and when dry fumigated with smoke of ajvan 
seeds thrown on the brazicr in the lying-in room, and is rubbed 
over with castor oil to keep out the cold. Soon after birth, the 
ceremony of jdtakarma may be performed. There is common 
belief among the people, that the first.ten days in particular, 
following the birth of a child, are full of danger both to the 
new-born and the mother and precaution has to be taken to 
guard them against evil influences. Among higher castes every 
evening the family priest recites Sdatipaih or Raémaraksd over a 
pinch of ashes or angdra which is then rubbed on the brows of 
the mother and the child. Among some lower classes the room 
is guarded from evil spirits by a lime of ashes drawn across the 
door and a leather rope used for binding the plough is tied 
round the cot. 


The special Goddess of birth is helieved to be Satvai, and she is 
generally worshipped on the Sth and the 6th day, with offerings 
of cakes and flowers. On this day Satvai is supposed to write 
the destiny of the child on its forehead. 


Name-giving is a ceremonial rite among Hindus performed 
on some auspicious day aftcr the 10th day after birth. The 
ceremony varics greatly in different castes, in higher castes it 
being elaborate and among the lower ones more simple. A 
Brahman may he called in who proposes certain names which 
are auspicious in view of the astrological circumstances of the 
child-birth ; the cradling ceremony takes place in the evening 
when invited friends and kinswomen gather, cach with some 
presents for the mother and the child. 


In observation of the samskdra of karnavedha (piercing of the 
cat-lobes) a ceremony may be performed among higher castes 
on the morning of the ‘name-giving’. Nose-piercing is some- 
times performed in girls at the same time as ear-piercing, but 
although the wearing of math (nose-ring) is common in all the 
better Hindu castes no ceremonial fecling is attached to nose- 
piercing. 
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Among better class Hindus a ceremony called Annaprasana 
celebrates the first feeding of the child, It takes place usually in 
the sixth or eighth month after birth, but, some castes may per- 
form the rite for a male child in the seventh month and for a 
female in the sixth month. 


The rite of cudékarana, vernacularly Caula or the ceremony 
of tonsure, shaving the head all but one lock, which is the cudé 
or crest has a place in the Hindu samskdras. Jt should be per- 
formed in the first or third year, and not delayed beyond the 
fifth, although this is sometimes disregarded. As a purificatory 
rite it is a!so prescribed for girls. At present the rite is usually 
gone through in the case of boys at the time of upanayana 
(thread-girding). However, it is still customary for backward 
communities to perform an allied ceremony called jdval, the 
belief being that the hair the child is born with is impure and 
has to be removed with some ceremony. 


Hindus claiming a place in the first three varnas consider 
upanayana, known as miufij, as perhaps the most important of 
all the samskaras, As a rite it principally consists of investiture 
with the sacrificial or sacred thread, which is worn over the left 
shoulder and under the right arm crossing the body to the hip. 
It is said to cffect the second or spiritual birth of the first three 
varnas, thence termed dvija (twice-born). For a Brahman the 
ceremony has to be performed at the 8th year from conception, 
and not to be delayed after the 0th, for the Ksatriya in the 
IIth year and for the Vaisya in the 12th, and is not to be later 
than the 22nd and 24th severally. The important ritualistic 
observations to be followed in the Samskdra are: (1) Sazkalpa, 
(2) Agnisthapand, (3) Acaryavaranadi, (4) Upanayan, (5) Savitri 
U'padesa and (6) Vrata Bandha. 

The ceremony, ('panayana, in -common parlance known as 
mutij, with its sequence in Samavariana commonly known as 
sod-munj which once stood for the Vedic Hindus as the mark 
of initiation and completion of Vedic studies, has now lost its 
priestine significance. The ceremony is at present indulged in 
more as an occasion for social celebration than as an essential 
ritual. Even among Brahmans it is sometimes found as neglect- 


ed or postponed and then hurriedly gone through prior to. 


marriage as they believe that to enter in Grahasthasram (house- 
holder’s stage) without going through  frahmacaryésram is a 
religious anomaly. Even as a social ceremony it now rarely 
runs the course of four days as of old but gets curtailed to the 
extent of a few hours covering both the ‘initiation to’ and the 
completion of the Vedic studies, 


For the Hindus. marriage ceremony marks the individual’s 
entry to GrahasthaSrama, and as a samskdra it could only be 
established after going through certain rituals which have their 
basis in the grhya sutras, Tt is generally considered obligatory 
for every Hindu to marry, for, it is believed that ones progeny 
is considerably connected with and instrumental to happiness 
both in this world as well as hereafter. The birth of a son not 
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only enables one to obtain moksa, but is conceived to be parti- 
cularly contributory towards helping the father to execute his 
pitrrna or obligations which are due to the departed ancestors. 
Moreover, the Hindu Sasirakaras, though they enjoin that 
every male should marry, they are especially particular about 
the Vivdha of a woman. As Manu opines the Vivdha of 
maidens should be performed as soon as they attain the 
marriageable age, and the father or other guardian who is not 
careful enough to give a girl in marriage in proper time incurs 
a great sin. 


Many customs and superstitious belicfs gather round the last 
of the Hindu samskdra known as the antyesi¥ or the funcral rite. 


Hindus who follow Vedic or Puradnic rites usually cremate 
their dead. Backward communities such as Dhangar, Cambhar, 
Ghisadi, Kanjaras, Koli, Vaidu, etc. either burn or bury or some 
burn the married dead and bury the unmarried. Dhors, 
Mahars, Mangs, as a _ rule, practise burial. The Jains cremate 
while the Lingayats bury their dead. Some tribals have peculiar 
funerary customs. Sanydsis when they die receive a ceremonial 
burial called Samadhi. Infants who-have not cut their teeth, 
and among lower castes persons who have died of small-pox or 
leprosy, are buried. When fuel is scarce and dear the poorer 
sections of the community often bury, in other cases the dead 
are usually burned. The bones and ashes of the dead are 
generally thrown into the sea or a river, and sometimes a_ part 
of the bones is kept preserved to be consigned to the waters of 
a sacred river like the Ganga. Exeept that they do not use 
mantras, the main funerary observances of the lower class 
Hindus are similar to those-in a Vedic cremation, 


When a person is on the point of death his nearest kin, son 
or wife sits close to him and comforts him, assuring that his 
family will be well cared for. A small piece of gold and a_ tulsi 
leaf is laid in his mouth and a few drops of Ganga water are 
poured into it. When life is extinct the body is removed from 
his bed or cot and laid with the head to the north on ground 
washed with cowdung water; holy water is sprinkled on it and 
a wreath of tulsi leaves is put round its neck. The chief 
mourner has to undergo a purificatory bath, while the priest 
chants some mantras. If the deceased is an ascendant, the chief 
mourner and other mourners of the same degree are expected 
to have their heads (except the top-knot) and moustaches shaved. 
Having done this, he offers oblations of rice-balls (pimda) in 
honour of the dead. The corpse is bathed in warm water and 
wrapped up in a new dhotar or lugde according as the dead 
person is male or female. Women who die before their husbands 
are dressed in a green robe and bodice, their brow is marked 
with vermilion, their hair is decked with flowers and some of 
their customary ornaments put on. Widows receive no such 
honours and are treated in the same way as men, All the 
relations present, men and women, bow to the dead. Finally 
the corpse is laid on a bamboo ladder-like bier, on the back with 
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the face to the sky, is shrouded in a new white sheet, and then 
borne by four persons on their shoulders to the cremation 
ground. The priest and the chief mourner (who holds in _ his 
hand an earthen fire-pot hanging from a string) lead the funeral 
party. The body is released from the bier and laid on the 
pyre or a pile of wood. Each of the mourners symbolically puts 
a piece of fuel on the pyre. With the help of the live charcoal 
brought along a fire called mantragni is prepared and the chief 
mourner ignites the pyre with it! When the body is almost 
consumed by the fire, the chief mourner carries an earthen pot 
(the one in which the fire was brought) filled with water on his 
shoulders and walks thrice round the burning pyre, a man who 
walks with him at each turn piercing with a stone called the 
asma or life-stone a hole in the. jar out of which watér spouts on 
the burning corpse. He finally throws the trickling water-pot 
backwards over the shoulders spilling the water over the ashes. 
He then to cool the spirit of the dead which has been heated 
by the fire pours libations of water mixed with sesamum on the 
asma or life-stone (which is thenceforth carefully preserved for 
ten days) and the mourners follow suit. When the body is 
completely consumed the party (returns. During the first ten 
days all persons belonging to the Goira of the deceased observe 
mourning (Sutak). 


The spot on which the = deceased breathed his last 
is smeared with cowdung and a lighted lamp (with a single 
wick) is set on it. Generally, on the third day the rite of asthi- 
saficayana (bone-gathering) is performed and the chief mourner 
initiates the post-funcral rites on the day, the asma (life-stone) 
being attended to as representing the deceased. 


The sraddhas and funeral ohsequies are the only ceremonies 
performed for the salvation of the ancestors. A special cere- 
mony called Narayan bak may be performed for those that 
have died of accident, but in case of one dying childless no 
departure from the ordinary rites takes place. The funeral 
obsequies are performed during the first thirteen days after 
death. Oblations of rice are offered every day, in consequence 
of which the soul of the deceased is supposed to attain a spiri- 
tual body limb by limb till on the thirteenth day it is enabled 
to start on its journey. Oblations are also offered on the twenty- 
seventh day and sometimes thereafter on the day of the death 
once in every month for a year, of which the six-monthly and 
the bharani oblations i.e. the {r@ddha performed on the fifth of 
the dark half of the month of Bhadrapad are essential; and 
after a year has elapsed, the oblations of the first anniversary 
day are celebrated with great solemnity. The annual éraddha is 
performed on the day corresponding to the day of death. in the 
latter half of the month of Bhadrapad. Where the deceased’s 
family can afford it, a Sra@ddha is also performed on the anni- 
versary day, which is known as Ksayatitht. While performing 
the §raddha for one’s deceased father, offerings are also made to 
other ancestors and to deceased collaterals. Women dying in 
the life-time of their husbands have special oblations offercd to 
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them during their husbands life-time. This takes place on the 
ninth day of the pitrapaksa which is known as Avidhavd 
Navami. 


Hindus almost of all castes believe in omens and think that 
the result of every undertaking is foreshadowed by certain 
signs and hints. The sight of corpse or of flesh is a lucky omen, 
except with Lads and Sonirs. To Gosivis and Bairagis, salt, 
earth and the potter arc imauspicious, but not to other castes: 
while a Brahman with headcloth on his head and his caste- 
marks painted brings good luck, but if he should be encountered 
bare-headed, misfortune is the result. A married woman is 
lucky to meet; a widow unlucky. A pot full of water is a good 
thing to see; an cmpty pot is not so, If a man has a twitching 
in the right eye the omen is godd, but not so if it occurs in his 
left eye: while with the woman the case is reversed. A sweeper 
bearing nightsoil is a lucky man to meet; a Teli with an oil pot 
is unlucky. Should a spider cross one’s hand it is a good omen, 
but a house lizard falling on one’s body is bad. A_ single 
sneeze when a person is speaking denotes bad luck to him, but 
an additional sneeze will change it. A decr, blue jay, peacock 
or ichneumon on the Icft-hand side-are all harbingers of good 
as also a mongoose, a cow with a calf, and an ox, but woe to 
the man whose path is crossed by a crow, or a cat, or who hears 
a dog howling, or a owl hooting. A wild parrot perching on 
the head or shoulder, the sound of joyful music, dreaming a 
good dream, or mecting a corpse borne by four men are all 
omens of good import ; while a larap falling, a man’s pagri or a 
woman’s toe ring coming off, or a ring dove entering a house 
are events fraught with evil consequences. If a child is born 
with the umbilical cord round “its. neck like a halter, it is 
believed that he ended his former life as a prisoncr in some jail. 


In respect of inheritance the Hindus are governed by the 
Hindu Jaw and the Muhammedans by the Muhammedan law. 
Prior to the passing of the Hindu Succession Act in 1956 the 
Mitaksara School of Hindu Jaw applied to this district according 
to which the succession was mostly agnate in the line, its 
general principle being that property devolved on the sons on 
the death of the father, According to Manu, the great Jaw- 
giver, “to the nearest sapigda the inheritance next belonged.” 
As soon as the last owner of the property passed away the pro- 
perty devolved upon his nearest sapinda, or the person conncct- 
ed nearest. By stressing agnate succession. inheritance accord- 
ing to Hindu law became essentially patriarchal. Widows and 
son’s widows were entitled to maintenance and daughters to 
maintenance before marriage and to expenses incurred at their 
marriage, out of the joint family funds. 


In the past a person lost his right to property if he changed 
his religion but as carly as 1850 this was rectificd by the Caste 
Disabilities Removal Act. Similarly if a widow remarried, she 
lost her rights but the passing of the Hindu Widow's Re- 
marriage Act in 1856 this disability was removed. However, a 
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woman could own the personal property (streedhan) given to her 
at marriage. The agnate succession was also modified by the 
passing ot the Hindu Women’s Right to Property Act of 1937 
under which in certain cases, the widow became entitled to the 
same share as a son and in the case of a joint. family the widow 
took the place of her deceased husband. 


Legislation in recent years has included measures of reform 
affecting the law of inheritance among all classes of Hindus, 
The Hindu Succession Act of 1956 aims at simplifying the 
Hindu Law of Succession. The Act removes the inequality 
between man and woman in regard to rights of property. It 
does away with the distinction between Mitaksara and Daya- 
bhag Law of succession. However, special provision is made tor 
regulating succession to the property of intestates. The Act has 
made the following changes, which are revolutionary, in the old 
Hindu Law. (1) All property held by a Hindu woman is now 
her absolute property and there are no restrictions on her 
rights. (2) The heirs of a deceased Hindu are entitled to get a 
share even in the undivided interest in the coparcenery property. 
A Hindu can make a will even of his individual interest in the 
coparcenery property. In_its clarification it could be said that 
before the passing of this Act, except streedhan, a woman was 
not supposed to be the “last owner of the property, nor a 
married daughter could claim right in her father’s property. 
But now a daughter has as good a claim over her father’s  pro- 
perty as the son, provided her father does not debar her by law. 
Secondly a widow has only life) interest in the property and she 
was not legally entitled to dispose of-her property as she liked. 
That disqualification is now removed. 


Ameng the Muhammedans, the father has the absolute tight 
in the property and he can debar any of the sons from inheri- 
tance if he was not satisfied with ‘him. According to Muham- 
medan Law the daughter has as good a claim over her father’s 
property as the son and there is a fixed ratio of the right of 
the son and the daughter. 


Tt is a common incidence to find a few score of holiday 
makers assembling at quite a number of insignificant tombs of 
ascetics scattered up and down the country; almost every one 
of these on some particular day in the year receive some reli- 
gious attention of a group. But the more important are the 
gatherings at the twenty-two annual or half vearly fairs in the 
district. These are Marki, Ganoja and Rinmochan in the 
Amravati tahsil; Kaundinyapir, Bhiltek, and Sivanga Vitho- 
baca in Candiir tahsil: Vadner Gangai, Yeoda, Murha and 
Uparai in the Daryapiir tahsil; Ner Pinglai, Akhatvada, Rith- 
ptr, Dhanora, Jivanpiira (in Acalpir city), Acalpir ‘city (Dula 
Rahman), Deurvadi, and Bairamghat in Acalpir tahsil and 
Diva in Melghat. Most of these are, however, insignificant, one 
or two, such as Uprai. Rithpir and the annual urus of Dula 
Rahman at Acalptir, being notable not so much on account of 
the gathering as of the peculiar sanctity attaching to the shrine 
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venerated. Those at Salbardi, Kaundinyapir, Bhiltek and 
Bairamghat, have something more than a local celebrity. 


Of the fairs held in Amravati tahsil, the one at Marki is held 
annually for three days in Cattra in honour of Sri Markinath ; 
thousands of coconuts are offered to the homa or fire worship 
performed in front of the shrine and_ several bhajan melas 
wander over the fair singing enthusiastically religious songs to 
the accompaniment of tomtoms, cymbals, and similar music. 
At Ganoja a small fair is held on the 15th of Margasirs in 
honour of Devi and is chiefly attended by Brahmans who come 
here to perform their family rites, the devout spending _ three 
nights at shrine. Rinmocan, a sacred place on the river Purna, 
boasts of a well attended annual fair held on the four Sundays 
in the month of Paus. The word Rin-mocan literally means 
“release from debts” and it is believed that those who attend 
the fair and bathe in the river attain considerable merit. 


The ancient temple of Amba Devi in Amravati town is held 
in great reverence by the Hindu community. An annual 
Navaratra fair is held for ten days, starting from the first of 
Agvin Sud and visitors come in great number on the 8th, 9th 
and 10th days, for a darsan of the goddess. There is a homa 
(fire sacrifice) at the temple and on the 10th ie. the Dasara day 
the goddess seated in a palanquin crosses the border of the town. 
Amidst great festivities huge effigies of Ravana, Kumbhakarna 
and Surpanakha are sct fire to, and by night a’ pyrotechnic 
display is held. ; 


Of the other places famous for their fairs, Kaundinyapir, a 
village situated on the banks of the Wardha in the Candir 
tahsil boasts of an annual fair in honour of the hero Vitthal 
Rukmaya' held on Rartik Paurniind and is said to be attended 
by more than fifty thousand persons. 


The village of Rithpiir, Dabheri and Akhatvada are _ parti- 
cularly famous in connection with the sect of Mahanubhava. 
Rithptir which is the headquarters of the sect has two fairs held 
yearly on Caitra Paurnima and Asddh Paurnima which though 
primarily Mahanubhava festivals, are attended by people of 
all castes. It is said that Rithpiir was the headquarters of 
Sri Govindprabhu the guru of Mahanubhava sect established by 
Cakradhar Svami. Dabheri, not far from Rithpiir, has a temple 
of Dabhesvar held in reverence by the Mahanubhava. A mem- 
ber of the sect making the pilgrimage to Rithpiir is supposed to 
visit Dabheri and so also Akhatvada, a small village close by 
with its temple of Rokdegvar which is also a Mahanubhava 
shrine, 


Salbardi, an insignificant village about five miles north of 
Morsi and situated on the Maru river has an annual fair in 
March lasting for three days and is attended by a large number 


. ‘As the anecdote goes king Rukmaya, father of Rukmini had his capital at 
Dewalvada which is buried beneath the present village; princess Rukmini had been 
to Amravati for the darshana of Amba Devi, and she was thence abducted by Krishna 
and martied, 
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of persons. The place holds an important position in Hindu 
mythology, as it is said that it was here that Sita had come when 
she was deserted by Rama and had given birth to her sons Lava 
and Kuga; the twins are then said to have caught the horse 
Syamkarn let loose by their father and in the fight that ensued 
defeated him and his three brothers, and then there was the 
happy union, Another place worthy of mention on account of 
great fair held is Bairamghat about 14 miles cast of Acalpiir, 
A shrine there is frequented by the lower classes both of 
Muhammedans and Hindus, and in October each year a fair is 
held, which, on account of its sanctity, is attended by more than 
50,000 persons coming from all parts. 


Some places in the district have attained importance only 
recently because of the martyrs who succumbed there to the 
police firing in the freedom movement of 1942. As for instance, 
a procession is held at Benoda (Mori tahsil) on the 16th August 
and at Yavali (Amravati tahsil) a fair on the 18th of February, 
each year when people gather to pay homage to the memory of 
the freedom martyrs. 


In former times a Berar. village had its balutedars who were 
entitled at harvest time to their hakk (prescriptive claim) to a 
share in return for their services of the crop that had heen 
raised by the cultivators. They might in a fully ‘equipped 
village be as many as twelve in umber, and include (1) the 
carpenter or Vadhi; (2) the blacksmith or Khati; (3) the 
Garpagari, a person who by white magic was supposed to be able 
to ward off hail storms from the crop; (4) the Mahar or village 
menial ; (5) the Cambhar or leather currier ; (6) the potter or 
Kumbhar ; (7) the barber or Mhali; (8) the washerman or 
Varthi; (9) the Gurav whose business was to clean the temple : 
(10) the Josi or Brahman, priest and astrologer; (11) the Bhat 
o1 bard, and (12) the Mullah who officiated at Muslim 
ceremonies and performed the halal of animals killed for food. 
The carpenter made and repaired field tools and the wooden 
stools used at marriages; the blacksmiths prepared the iron 
accessories of ploughs and carts. In former times at Cal 
Puja, the hook-swinging festival, it was his duty to force the 
iron hook into the muscles of the devotee’s back, The Mahar 
besides being a watchman castrated young cattle; and a Mahar 
woman acted as midwife. The Mhali at marriages was a torch 
bearer, or led the bridegroom’s horse. The Varthi spread white 
cloth for the bridegroom’s relations to walk on. The Gurav beat 
the drum at the time of worship in the temples. The  Joéi 
prepared the almanac, pointing out lucky days for marriages, for 
ploughing, for seed time and harvest, calculated eclipses, drew 
up horoscopes and officiated at marriages and funerals. At the 
last and at all village festivities the Bhat attended and recited, 
the genealogy of his host. The Mullah in the absence of the 
Kazi was the spiritual guide of the Muhammedans. 


The system, if system it may be called, was probably simple 
enough in practice, but with the vast economic development of 
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the last fifty years or so, it has gone the way of all such primitive 
arrangements and retains its place only as a memory. An 
atmosphere of romance has gathered about it, and its details are 
dwelt of in a manner which would speedily have made them 
unworkable, had they had any but a traditional reality. The 
village blacksmith has become a stamp-vendor or a_ publican ; 
the Shimpi leaves his work to speculate in cotton; the Bhat may 
still be in request at marriages and adoptions; the Josi and the 
Mullah have probably obtained inam fields on which to support 
themselves and the worship they perform. ‘he Mahar alone, 
the lowest of all the twelve, can claim his right to a share in the 
harvest. But at places moving with the rest, he may be found 
to vie with Kunbis in the care of the soil, and perhaps to have 
become a prosperous landholder in some other village than 
his own. : 


As usual cach village has a number of petty deities at whose 
shrines worship is offered on special occasions. Of all the gods 
of the Hindu pantheon Mahadeo and Maruti (Hanuman) 

robably receive the most attention in the district. Mahadeo or 
ae is represented by his phallic emblem, the ling or stone 

yramid ; a representation of his sacredanimal, the bull Nandi, 
is usually placed before him. “The cult of Siva”, says 
Dr. Barnett’, “ affects the two poles of society. At one end he is: 
favoured by many high class Brahmans and ascetics who are 
devoted to metaphysical studies”, and at the other “he is popular 
with the lowest classes who favour the yoga system in its 
practical side which is largely based upon vulgar ideas of magic 
and Shamanism, and hence many of its professors have always 
been vulgar charlatans and worse” Maruti is the monkey god 
whose shrine is found in every village. If a large number of 
temples and shrines were any test of _ the popularity of a god, 
Maruti would certainly bear off the palm. He is represented by 
an image of a monkey coloured with vermilion. The face of 
the image must always be to the south because Lanka (Ceylon) 
is situated on the south of India. Miéaruti’s services to Rama as 
related in the Rémdyana were great and many. He fought most 
valiantly in the great expedition against Riwan the demon king 
of the island for the recovery of Sita. The exploits of Maruti 
are favourite topics among Hindus from childhood to age, and 
pananiss of them are common. On Saturdays people fast in his 

onour. Vermilion mixed with oil is applied to the image, a 
garland of rui (Calatropis gigantea) leaves placed on its neck 
and arad grains on its head. 


In almost every village of Berar there is a temple of Siva with 
Ganapati, as presiding over the troop of deities (gana) attendant 
on Siva. Ganeé is represented by an elephant-headed human 
figure, in a sitting posture, with a Jarge belly. He is the god of 
good luck and learning and remover of difficulties and obstacles. 
He is addressed by orthodox Hindus at the commencement of 


all undertakings, and the opening of all compositions. Even the 


1 Hinduism (Religions Ancient and Modern series, p, 40.) 
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yearly account books commence with his sacred symbol and with 
the phrase ‘Sri Ganesaya namah’ (I bow to the _ illustrious 
Ganesh). 


The deity held in much reverence by Kunbis, as also by 
Dhangars and many lower castes is Khandobi. The Vaghyas 
beg in the name of Khandoha and it was once a custom to 
dedicate Murali girls to him. In many houses, there is a small 
silver image of the god, mounted, with sword in hand, before 
which on the Campa Sashi is waved a copper platter bearing 
coconut, jaggery, turmeric and sixteen small lamps made ot 
floured wheat. His votaries also offer him brinjals and onions, 
his favourite diet, which they may not use themselves before 
this day. The black dog of Khandoba is also worshipped. 
Sunday is the day sacred to the deity (who is also known as 
Martand), and alms are solicited on this day in his name. 


Sakti, or deified energy, is worshipped by all classes of Hindus 
as Laksmi by the followers of Visnu; and as Parvati, Bhavani, 
and Durga by the Saivas. The favourite incarnation of Devi in 
the district is probably Bhavani, to whom large temples at 
Amravati and Mahur are dedigated, and in whose service the 
Gondhalis are enrolled. She is worshipped for the nine days, 
Bhavani Navaratra, preceding the Dasara, the idol being placed 
on a basket crowned every day with fresh flowers. The basket 
rests on a pot full of water, and for the whole period of nine 
days a light is kept burning on a stand before the image. On 
the tenth day or the Dasara it was once a practice for the head 
of the village to slay a buffalo in remembrance of the victory of 
Devi over the demon god Mhasoba or »Mahisasiir. On this day 
also an unmarried girl used to be placed beside the image of 
Bhavani and worshipped, the ceremony being possibly a relic of 
the ‘left-handed ritual’ of the paticmakar or vdma-margis. 
Bhavani is also worshipped on the new and the full moon. 


Sitala or Mati Mai is the goddess of small-pox. She is 
represented by a few stones rubbed with vermilion and 
worshipped only during the attack of small-pox. Cooked rice 
and curds are offered to the goddess when the small-pox has 
subsided. Sometimes fowls or goats are sacrificed to her. 


Meskdi is a deity enshrined on the boundary of a village. He- 
buffaloes used to be once sacrificed to her annually on Dasara 
day. She has to be propitiated at the time of marriage by the 
offer of turmeric and vermilion, the remainder of the former 
article being brought home and applied to the bride and bride- 
groom, Mbhasoba is a buffalo—-god known to live under water of 
large rivers, and requiring propitiation. VWaghdev must be 
appeased by those who run risk from tigers. Satavi is a goddess 
who cures children; and Mariai Mata regulates the spread of 
cholera in accordance with the attention she receives. 


Cindhia Deva, or the divinity of tatters is represented by a 
heap of stones daubed with red, and fluttering with rags under 
a tree; they say if you present it a rag in season you may 
chance to get good clothes, 
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Asra is the goddess of water inhabiting tanks, rivers and wells. 
She is represented by a stone rubbed with vermilion. 


The Mahanubhavas, who derive their name from maha 
anubhava (great realisation), are a small sect of Hindus. Their 
chief seat and place of pilgrimage is at Rithpir in Moréi tahsil, 
though they have also an establishment near Poona. The Jai 
Krisna sect in the Punjab and Acyut Panth in Gujarat are said 
to be branches of the same sect. Cakradharsvami, an eminent 
disciple of Guru Govindprabhu, is regarded to be the founder of 
the Mahanubhava sect. Dr. V. B. Kolte and others are of the 
opinion that Cakradharsvimi came from Gujarat and settled at 
Rithpiir. It is also said that Haripaldev, a Gujarati Brahman, 
got prasdd of Sengulya from Guru Govindprabhu who - after- 
wards named him as Cakradhar. Cakradharsvami who is 
supposed to have becn born as a purndvatar of the Parabrahma 
Paramesvar in Sake 1143, got Dnydn (knowledge) as a result of 
devout austerity in the presence of Guru Govindprabhu. The- 
Mahanubhavas believe in Panc Krisna, viz., (1) Sri Krisna, 
(2) Sri oe ea eve (3) Sri Cakrapani, (4) Sri Govind- 
prabhu, and (5) Sri Cakradharswami. 


The sect was misunderstood for long, mainly because of wrong 
interpretations. Non-availability of Mahanubhava literature was 
one of the factors that kept the sect in dark. The sect, though 
based on the philosophy expounded in the Bhagavatgitd has its 
own distinct place in the system of religion. It differs in details 
from the Vedant philosophy. Bui it can be said that it is just 
a branch of spiritual knowledge like Advait, Dvaitt, etc. 


The sect originated as a reaction against the rigid caste 
system (Caturvarnya), the multiplicity of gods, the vaunting 
nature of the Brahmans of Paithan Peeth which together  cul- 
minated in influencing the then. disordered social structure, 


The Mahanubhava sect accepted the monotheistic principle 
and inculeated the exclusive worship of Lord Krisna, the only 
incarnation of the Supreme Being or FPurndvatar or Para- 
brahma Paramesvar, The sect repudiated the multiplicity of 
gods and broke off all former ties of the caste system. However, 
the Mahanubhavas worship places and stones touched by 
Cakradharsvami. Cakradharsvami pronounced that  Jeeva, 
Devatd, Prapatica and Paramesvar are the only four things that 
exist in the whole universe. Out of these, Jeeva is bandha- 
mukta, Devata is nityabandha, Prapatica is jad and Paramesvar 
alone is nityamukta, Jeeva and Paramesvar are two different 
entities and they never merge into one even though the Jeeva 
hecomes mukta, Thus, the sect preaches a sort of Dvait philo- 
sophy. 

The head of the sect is a Mahant with whom are associated a 
number of priests. The sect is divided into two classes. Upadest 
and Sanydsi. Celibacy* is regarded as the perfect life but 

*The celibates, both men and women, shave the head completely and wear 


black robes. The lower garment is a waist cloth forming a sort of Jungi, and is intend- 
ed to express devotion and indifference to distinctions of sex. 
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matrimony is permitted. Marriage being contrary to strict rule 
they inform their guru and get his consent before entering upon 
it. The ceremony is performed in privacy inside the temple. 
The marriage ceremony is very simple and unaccompanied by 
processions or rejoicings. Widow remarriage is allowed. Maha- 
nubhavas evince a great respect for animal life. Most of them 
pass the Dasara day outside the vilages or towns. This is 
probably attributable to sacrifice of a  he-buftalo which they 
abhor, This significs their dis'iking for slaughter of _ living 
beings. They have a deep respect for plant life as well. 

The dead are generally buried in salt, usually in a_ sitting 
posture, though sometimes the corpse is laid in the grave on 
one side with feet to the south, head to the north and face to 
the east. The Mahanubhavas still proselytise. 

Apart from the religious doctrines and humanitarian outlook 
preached by the sect, its exponents have made a distinguished 
contribution to Marathi language and literature. About eight 
hundred years ago the sect accepted Marathi language as its 
dharmabhasaé, and helped its spread and growth. ‘The followers 
of the sect who speak Marathi well are still found in some parts 
of Gujarat and the Pufijib. This is because of the strenuous 
efforts of Nagadevacarya,the first--propagandist of Mahanv- 
bhava sect, who, with the help of other followers like Mahim- 
bhat and others, moved through various parts of the country to 
spread the doctrines of the sect through Marathi language. The 
religious literature of the sect contains both prose and_ poetry. 
Lila Caritra, Siddhanit Sutre, Sutrapath, Drstant, Prameya- 
granth, Band and Mahanubhava Tatvadnyana are masterpieces 
in prose; while Dhavale of Mahadamba, Sisupal vadha and 
Rkmini Svayamvar are renowned poetic works. 


The total Muslim population in. Amravati district increased 
from 98,444 (m. 50,592 ; f. 47,852) in 195] to 1,19,882 (m. 62,761 ; 
f. 57,121) in 1961. The percentage of Muslims to total popula- 
tion, thus, increased from 9.55 in 195! to 9.72 in 1961. Muslims 
are found to be concentrated in towns, such as, Amravati, Acalpir, 
Paratvada, Moréi, Daryapiir and Badnera. Of the total Muslim 
population, 59,644 live in urban areas and 60,238 in rural areas 
of the district. 


The Muslims in Amravati district seem to have immigrated 
from the Central Provinces, Northern India and Hyderabad 
State. The immigrants mainly comprise Sayyads, Saikhs, and 
Pathans. The Sayyads claim themselves a higher position in 
social stratification; but this does not prohibit them to inter- 
marry. The Sayyads are descendants of Ali, the son-in-law, and 
Lady Fatimah, the daughter, of the Prophet. They use the 
title Sayyad or Mir before, and sometimes Sah after, their name, 
while married women prefix or suffix the title of Begum. The 
Saikhs, who are regarded to be respectable in social status, 
commonly use either Saikh or Muhammad as their first names. 
The Pathans, originally the descendants of Afghan immigrants, 
add Khan to names of men and Khatun or Khatu to those of 
women. 
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A considerable number of Muslims in the district are 
converted Hindus. These include the professional castes of 


Momin (weavers), Pifijdari (mattress makers), Bagvin (gardeners), 
Dalal (agents), Kalaigar (tinsnmyiths), Darji (tailors), Kasai 


(dyers). 


A majority of Muslims are backward educationally as well as 
economically. Very few of them are found in the learned 
professions. A number of Muslims are employed in the police, 
army and the subordinate ranks of Government service. A few 
of the Muslims are landlords, whereas a considerable numbcr of 
them are either tenant cultivators or land labourers. The 
number of Muslims in retail trade and hawking is quite large. 


Muslims in the district belong to the two leading forms of 
faith, the Sunni and the Siah, the former being found in far 
greater number than the latter. The main difference between 
the Sunnis and Siahs is that according to the latter the Cali- 
phate or spiritual leadership descended in the Prophet’s family, 
and therefore, it necessarily devolved on Lady Fatimah and her 
husband-—Ali, the fourth Caliph. They reject the first three 
Caliphs after Muhammad, viz., Abu Bakar, Omer and Usman. 
After Ali, they hold thar the Caliphate descended to his sons 
Hassan and Hussain. The central incident of Siah faith is .the 
assassination of Hussain (the son of Ali) near Karbala. The 
martyrdom of Hussain is eclebrated during the first ten days in 
the month of Muharram by the Siahs. They count the month 
to begin from the fading of the old_moon instead of the new 
moon and pray three instead of five times a day. 


The Muhammedan religion has Jaid down five principles and 
observances, viz., (1) ‘There is but one God and Muhammad is 
His prophet’; (2) five prayers per) day; (3) observance of fast 
during Ramzin; (4) distribution of alms to pilgrims desiring to 
go to Mecca, and to the poor religious beggars; (5) the Haj or 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 


The festivals common with all Muslims are Muharram, 
Ramzan and Bakri-Id. Muharram, the first month of the 
Muslim year, is ce'ebrated as the anniversary of the martyrdom 
of Hussain at Karbala. It is a month of mourning. The 
Ramzan fast, which is incumbent on every Muslim, is broken 
on the day called Id-ul-Fitr or Ramzan-Id (first day of Shawwal). 
The Ramzan-Id, which is believed to have been initiated by the 
Prophet, is a day of rejoicing, thanks giving and  bountcous 
charity. Bakri-Id or Id-ul-Azha (tenth day of the last month) is 
a festival of sacrifice ‘in the name of God’. The Wafat or the 
day of the Prophet’s death (twelfth of Rabi-ul-Awwal) is another 
holy day of great religious importance. 


The Muslims, like the Hindus, desire an issue, especially a 
male one. -The issueless parents resort to charms and mystic 
means suggested by exorcist. Pregnant ladies are required to 
abide by several restrictions as regards their food, hehaviour and 
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movements, They are supposed to be alerted about spiritual 
charms and evil spirits. 


For the first delivery the lady goes to her father’s house, and 
stays there till her confinement is over. The newly-born babe is 
given a bath, and the words Allaho Akbar (God is great) are 
repeated in his ear, 


This is followed by a number of petty rituals, the chief among 
them being the naming ceremony. The Bismillah ritual, which 
can be called the rite of initiation, takes place when the child 
reaches the age of four years, four months and four days. The 
Sunita or circumcision ceremony, distinguishing the Muslims 
from others, is gone through at the age of six or seven. 


Among the Muslims marriage is a contract for the fulfilment 
of social obligations in the family. Early marriages were widel 
prevalent in the past. The marriageable age for a hoy is a 
ed to be over twenty and for a girl to be over fourteen, How- 
ever, there are numerous cases of boys and girls getting married 
earlier than this. 


After the parties agree to the betrothal, the horoscopes of the 
pair are generally taken into consideration. The settlement of 
marriage is announced after pomp through the formalities of 
mangni, the asking of the girl’s hand in marriage. Mehr 
(dowry) is settled at the time of mangnz. 


Marriage is regarded to be an occasion of rejoicing. The 
celebration is supposed to start with the sending of reciprocal 
gifts (sacdq), The bride as well as the bridegroom are anoint- 
ed with turmeric, henna@ or mehndi. They are required to 
observe certain taboos to avoid an evil eye or black magic. 


The chief ceremony is the nikah or marriage service. In this 
ritual the witnesses obtain consent of the bride to accept the 
bridegroom in marriage, and announce this to the kaze 
(marriage registrar) and the assembled guests. The kazt 
registers the marriage. The agreed sum of girl’s dowry (mehr) 
is entered in the register and the bridegroom declares before all 
present that he has chosen her as his wife with the said sum of 
dowry. The bride’s father expresses his readiness to give his 
daughter in marriage. The guests are entertained with music, 
drinks, etc. The couple is acquainted to each other during the 
jalua ceremony. The main rituals come to an end with the 
ceremony of leave-taking (rukhsat) when the bride accompanies 
the groom to his home. 


Though not very much in practice, polygamy is permitted 
up toa number of four wives. The prohibited degrees of 
marriage include consanguinity, affinity and  fosterage. A 
Muslim can marry his wife’s sister in case of his wife’s death or 
can marry a widow. He is prohibited from marrying a 
polytheist. 
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Divorce is at the option of the husband who can divorce _ his 
wife at his own will, and the Koran does not demand any justi- 
fication from the husband. He has only to pay alimony (mehr) 
to the divorced wife. A woman can claim divorce on grounds 
of ill-treatment, insufficiency of maintenance and impotence on 
the part of the husband. Three major forms of divorce are 
recognised by Muhammedan law, viz., talagq-i-ahsan, talaq-t-rajai 
and talag-t-husn, The first two forms of divorce are reversible 
whereas the third one is irreversible. A divorced woman cannot 
remarry during a probation period of three months called 
iddat. Her first husband is supposed to maintain her during 
the iddat. 

Cases of women asking for divorce are rare. A woman seek- 
ing divorce has to apply to the kdzi which, according to 
Muhammedan law, is a repudiation of her witehood at her own 
desire. In this case she forfeits her claim for mehr. 


Divorce is regarded as a social disgrace among the supped’? 
higher classes of the Muslims. The lower classes do not attac 
much importance to it. Widow remarriage is permissible. 


When the death of a Muslim-approaches, the chapter from 
the Koran (telling of death-and) the glorious future of the true 
believer) is recited to him, so that the. dying man may also 
repeat it. After death the requisite rituals are gone through. 
The dead body rubbed with camphor and perfumes is shrouded 
in a kafan and is mounted on a bier called jandzd. The entire 
ceremony is marked with respect for the dead. The bier is 
lifted by bearers who are caste men. On_ way to the graveyard 
hymns from the scriptures are recited. The jandz@ is buried, 
the head being kept to the north and leaning to the right side 
so that the face turns towards Mecca. The kinsmen pray for 
the soul of the dead. 


Due to long period of Muhammedan dominance in the 
country, customs particularly of lower-caste Hindus show in 
several respects the influence of Islam in the district; e.g. 
Canda Sah Vali, or Candé Khan Vali as he is also called, is 
known as a Jinn who resides in mud forts. He is enshrined in a 
platform over which a white flag waves. The flag must be 
renewed on the day of Dasard by the village patel, otherwise 
stones are thrown on the houses at night time by the annoyed 
Vali and the safety of the village is endangered. As the story 
goes Canda Sah Vali was a great magician in times gone by. He 
used to take away a king’s daughter for days together, but at 
last got caught and was ordered to be buried alive by the 
enraged king, who however, granted the last request of the 
magician to rajse in memory a new flag on every Dasara near 
the village cavdi. Similarly, the Dhanoje Kunbis commonly 
revere the Daval Malik, a Muhammedan saint, whose tomb js at 
Uprai in the district. An urus or fair is held here on Thursdays, 
the day sacred to Muhammedan saints, and_ on _ this 
account Dhanoje Kunbis will not shave on Thursdays. They also 
make vows of mendicancy at the Muharram festival, and go 
begging for rice and pulse; they give a little of what they 
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obtain to Muhammedan beggars and eat the rest. At the 
Muharram they tie a red thread on their necks and dance 
round the alava, a small hole in which fire is kindled in front of 
the tazias or tombs of Hussain. The tomb of Cilam §$ah Vali at 
Amravati Camp is an object of reverence to both alike; so are 
also the rock of Bairam and the Makharaé of ‘Dulha Rahman’, 
the mythical headless Gazi of Acalpir. In many villages of 
the district will be found the grave of some local ascetic who 
made himself dear to the villagers. To the Hindus he is guru 
and they paint one side of his tombstone with vermilion and do 
puja, in his honour accordingly ; but to the Musalmans he is a 
pir and the other side therefore whitewashed at the Great and 
Lesser Id with a cloth of bright green. 


The Christian population of the district has increased from 
2,785 (m. 1,300; f. 1,485) in 1951 to 4,214 (m. 2,187; f. 2,027) in 
1961. It includes, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and a_ few 
Europeans of Roman Catholic, Protestant and other Christian 
faiths. Although foreigners have established the missions, the 
Christians of the district have=1ot\ been much affected by the 
foreign culture and customs.’ A majority of the Christians in 
the district are farmers. “The others include teachers, nurses 
and a few private business men. Some tribals especially Korkud 
from Melghat areas have been evangelised. The converted Korkus 
speak Korku and Hindi languages. While the other Christians 
speak Marathi and Hindi languages, 


In all there are five missions in the district, the account of 
which is given in what follows, These missions have been 
serving the inhabitants through educational institutions,  dis- 
pensaries, and hospitals. 


Mission work in the Berar by the Catholic Church of Rome 
began as early as 1848. The pioneer of Christianity throughout 
the Berar, and in the neighbouring portions of the Nizam’s 
dominions and the central provinces, was Rev. Fr. John 
Thevenet, M.S.F.S., a member of the religious society of the 
Missionaries of St. Francis de Sales. His labours continued for 
nearly forty years. In Amravati there is still preserved the 
small church, dedicated to St. Francis Xavier, built by Fr. 
Thevenet in 1874. The church has seen two subsequent ‘exten- 
sions, so that, to-day it is quite an imposing structure. The 
missionary apostolate of Fr. Thevenet was carried on by his 
namesake and nephew, Rev. Fr. Ernest Thevenet, M.S.F.S., who 
also for over 40 years devoted himself selflessly to the spiritual 
and economic welfare of the people as it is witnessed by the 
extensive coffee plantations which he established in Chikhaldara, 
with the able assistance of Rev. Bro. Eugene Oppold, M.S.F.S., 
in order to give employment to the Korkus of Marianpur, a 
small catholic colony where a chapel was built and dedicated to 
St. Ann in 1899. . 
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Amravati district was originally a part of the Archdiocese of 
Nagpir, but in 1955 it was raised into a separate Diocese com- 
prising the districts of Amravati, Akolé, Yeotmal, Buldhana, 
Aurangabad, Parbhani and Nanded. The new Diocese has 
been entrusted to the missionaries of St. Francis de Sales, with 
the St. Rev, Joseph A. Rosario, M.S.F.S., as Bishop. The 
original centre of the Catholic church in the Berar was Akola, 
but in 1884 the headquarters were shifted to Amravati. Start- 
ing from very small beginnings, with only a handful of Catho- 
lics in Amravati, Badnera and Acalpiir, at present there are 
approximately 3,450 Catholics in the district at the following 
centres: Amravatt (654), Badnera (124), <Acalpir (222), 
Cikhaldara (459), Dauni (39), Kapiis Talni (943) and Rasseganv 
(998). A special feature of Catholic life in the area is the annual 
pilgrimage on the 11th February to the Grotto of Our Lady of 
Loudes in Cikhaldara, not a few of the pilgrims walking up to 
30 miles each way in a spirit of penance. Twelve Catholic 
priests in the district minister to the needs of the Catholics. 


The Catholic church is also engaged in the field of education. 
There are two Catholic high schools for boys (Amravati and 
Kapus Talni) and two for girls (Amravati), besides two middle 
schools (Badnera and Acalpiir) and-two, primary schools {(Amra- 
vati and Cikhaldara). Practically all these schools have a_board- 
ing attached to them where large numbers especially of poor 
children from the villages are looked after and given facilities 
for good education. 


The sisters of the Holy Cross of Chavanod, France, first came 
to India in 1886 when they started the Holy Cross convent 
school at Amravati. They greatly distinguished themselves by 
the prominent part they took both in famine relief in 1900 and 
in combating the great out-break of plague in 1903. They are 
nee playing an important...ro'e..in the field of education, 
besides running a creche at Amravati for unwanted babies, a 
big orphanage at Cikhaldara and a dispensary at Rasseganv 
where they minister to the sick of the village and the surround- 
ing areas. Finally the scope for social service by the Catholic 
church was even further widened by the coming to Amravati of 
the missionary sisters of Charity, founded at Calcutta in 1948 by 
Mother Theresa, M.C, Besides running two free dispensarics at 
Amravati, and recently opened Ifadaya Sisubhavan for crippled 
children, they are also treating over 350 lepers at Amravati and 
the surrounding areas, 


The Christian and Missionary Alliance is an American 
Protestant Mission which has its all India headquarters at 
Akola. The mission started its work in Amravati district. in 
the year 1896. The main centres are at Amravati, Candir and 
Afijanganv with five out-stations, The mission was organised 
in the year 1930. Within the past ten years, the nine churches 
became fully self-supporting. The communicant members 
number 375. The members pay their monthly subscriptions in 
closed envelopes. The work of the mission, while supplementing 
the work of the church, is quite separate as an organisation. 
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The mission operates a free Christian library and a reading 
room in Amravati. Each church has Sunday schools for 
Christian children where religious knowledge is imparted to 
them. There arc young mens’ and women’s societies in each 
church. These activities are voluntary and a part of regular 
ministry. 


It was from Acalpir in 1874 that attempts were made to 
evangelise the Korkus, but these failed and it was not till 1899 
when the mission had been established at Cikhaldara for three 
years that the great famine gave the Fathers a second chance. 
A few families and some orphans were then gathered together 
and formed into a village of about 160 souls to which the name 
of Marianpur was given. A chapel of Saint Ann was conse- 
crated. The first efforts however at the evangelisation of the 
Korkus had been not by a missionary but by an officer of govern- 
ment Mr. J. Mulheran, who about 1860 was deputcd to make a 
survey of the Melghat and to report on its inhabitants. During 
his tour he used treely to preach to the jungle tribes; and 
he appealed to the bishop of Calcutta to despatch a missionary 
for the work. However, beforehis appeal could be met, he died 
suddenly. In 1870 the Rey. H. Haden and his brother were 
appointed but stayed only a short time, being relieved in 1874 by 
the Rev. H. Norton. A short sketch of the Korkus as well as a 
Korku grammar and several translations into that tongue were 
compiled by the Rev. E. F. Ward, who settled at Acalpiir in 
1885. In 1889 the Korku and Central [India Hill Mission, 
organised -by the energics of [t-Colonel Oldham (of the 
Hyderabad contingent) took over from the Rey, A. Norton the 
work which he had carricd on since 1874. The mission did a 
good work in the famine of- 1896-97. Besides, the mission did a 
good deal of work in the field of education. In the year 1950 
the property of the mission was transferred to the Central India 
Baptist Mission which worked since 1945 with the Korkus and 
the Central India Hill Mission. The Central India Baptist 
Mission (Protestants) has its headquarters at Acalpur. The 
mission has an affiliation to a branch of the Conservative Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society with headquarters at Wheaton, Illinois, 
U.S.A. 


There are now 19 missions, 12 pastors and preachers and about 
550 communicant members in the district. The mission has no 
church building of its own but regular church services are held. 
The mission serves humanity through a hospital for lepers where 
medical treatment at reasonable rates is given. There are three 
hostels for boys and girls, two dispensaries and six libraries. These 
provide vocational and religious guidance and free reading 
privileges to the public. Very moderate fee is charged to every 
member of the library. There is a Lay Workers’ Institute at 
Cikhaldara where social and moral uplift work is done, At 
Tondganv camp a religious meld is held every year. The site 
of the camp is owned by the Evangelical Baptist Sanghatna. 
All boys and girls and men and women from different places join 
and participate in the mela, Most of the Christians are farmers 
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and some have taken to professions like carpentry, teaching and 
medical helpers. 


The Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, a Protestant Mission, 
Anglican, has its headquarters at Nagpir under the diocese of 
Nagpir. The Bishop is the head for Vidarbha and Madhya 
Prades State. There are church buildings at Amravati, Acalpiir 
and Badnera. The buildings are of the shape of the Holy Cross 
and a piece of a good architecture. They are dedicated to St. 
Thomas and St. Andrews. The cemeteries at these places, where 
most of the foreigners have been buried, are partially closed due 
to the opening of focal cemeteries used by all other missions. 


A priest in charge of the Vidarbha region appointed by Bishop 
is stationed at Amravati. He conducts holy communion and 
other services once in every month in cach church. The total 
number of communicants is about 60. At Amravati most of the 
members are old settlers of Amravati, and government servants 
who stay for a few years. At Badnera most of the members are 
from the railways while at Acalpiir most of them are teachers 
and private businessmen. 


The United Church of -Northern: India (Protestant) has a 
church building dedicated to the memory of Rev. Sidoba Misal 
at Amravati. The headquarters of the mission is at Nagpur. 
A priest in charge of Amravati, serves about 15 families with 
about 35 communicants in) Amravati. A Sunday school for 
children, fellowships for young men and women are the 
activities of the church. 


The aim that one should save his soul applying to oneself the 
merits obtained for mankind hy Christ governs the ritualistic 
customs observed by a Christian. The seven Sacraments, viz., 
(1) Baptism, (2) Confirmation, (3) Penance, (4) Holy Eucharist, (5) 
Extreme Unction, (6) Holy Order and (7) Matrimony, make these 
merits of graces available to the mankind. Of these Matrimony 
and Baptism, considered as important in all Christian churches, 
are described below. 


The rite of baptism is that laid down by the Roman Catholic 
Church. The child is brought to the church for Baptism 
accompanied by two pérsons, called as God parents, who answer 
in the name of the child the questions put by the priest to the 
child. The priest exercises the evil spirit or influence that may 
have dominion and then anoints the child with holy oil. After 
being ascertained of the desire of the child for being baptised, 
answer coming from the God parents, the really essential rite of 
baptism is performed. The name by which the child is 
addressed remains henceforth as the Christian name of the 
child. Most Christian churches ordinarily administer for 
baptism to children. However, they also provide for adult 
baptism in the case of adults converted to Christianity. 


The Christian churches have developed a solemn ceremony 
about marriage, a very important event in the life of a human 
being. 
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The bride dressed all in white with her head covered with a 
white veil and crowned with a wreath of white flowers comes into 
the church resting on the hand of her father or some elder male 
retative, After interrogating both the bride as well as the bride- 
groom about their free consent to the marriage and after their 
affirmative replics the priest solemnises the marriage. 


Among the Maharastrian, Tamil, and Malyali Christians of 
this region it is still customary to tie a mangalsutra madc of gold 
thread and black beads round the neck of the bride after it has 
been blessed by the priest. 


Christians are very much concerned about the administration 
of a priest to a sick person in danger of death. On_ sickness 
taking a serious turn, a priest is sent for, who comes to the 
house to hear the dying man’s confession and to give him the 
communion. The priest (if a Roman Catholic) then gives him 
absolution, i.e, in God's name forgives his sins. Anointing the 
vital senses of the dying man with oil the priest prays God to 
forgive the dying man for whatever wrong he might have done. 


Christians bury their deade-The well-to-do lay the body in 
coffin and the poor carry:itvin church bier. The hands are tied 
together across the chest and small crucifix is placed in them. 
When the body or coffin is lowered in the grave the priest first 

uts a few handfuis of earth over it and then the mourners 
ollow. On the seventh and on the thirteenth day, and at the 
end of the year. and in some cases, every year solemn prayers are 
sung for the repose of the soul of the dead. All persons who 
attend are given a festive dinner or breakfast. Black clothes are 
a mark of mourning and the close relatives of the dead person 
observe mourning for one year during which period they do not 
attend public or social functions. 


The ethics of marriage differs from community to community. 
While the Hindus consider it as the sacrament sanctifying the 
body and an essential pre-requisite for the attainment of moksa, 
the Muslims take it as a contract. 


Marriages among the Hindus are governed by rules and 
restrictions falling under the categories of endogamy, exogamy 
and hypergamy. A Hindu may not marry outside his caste or 
his particular sub-caste which according to social custom is 
considered endogamous. He is confined for the choice of a wife 
within this group. Outside, the caste or sub-caste within which 
a man must marry, are a set of further subdivisions which 

rohibit the marriage of persons related through males which 
are called endogamous groups. Marriage was_ prohibited within 
certain degrees of relationship. Marriage within the same gotra 
was prohibited. Hypergamy relates to the social rule by which 
a woman should be married to a man who is either her equal 
or her superior in rank. Such practice is widely preva'ent in 
northern India by which men- of a higher sub-caste of a caste 
will take in marriage a lady from lower ones but will not give 
their daughters in return, 
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It was customary among most of the Hindus to marry a girl 
before puberty. However, the position changed with the 
passing of the Sharada Act and other enactments. 


Among the Hindus also there was diversity as far as widow 
marriage was  concerncd. The Brahmans prohibited — the 
remarriage of widows on the ground that it was a sacrament that 
she could go through only once. Divorce was also prohibited. 
Dowry either in the form of bride-price or hundd was 
customary. 


Social usage in relation to Hindu marriage has been consider- 
ably affected by various legal enactments passed, perhaps right 
from 1833 when the regulation prohibiting sati was declared. 
(1) A common form of civil marriage for a!l communities in 
India was provided by the Special Marriage Act HI of 1822, 
which made it possible for an Indian of whatever caste or creed 
to enter into a valid marriage with a person belonging to any 
caste or creed, provided the parties registered the contract of 
marriage, declaring iter alia that they did not belong to any 
religion’. This Act was amended by Act XXX of 1923, making 
it possible for Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs and Tains (but not for 
Christians, Jews, Muhammedans and) Parsees) to declare their 
religion and yet get their marriage registered. (2) The Child 
Marriage Restraint Act X{X of 1929, as amended by Act XIX of 
1946, prohibited marriages of boys under 18 years of age, and 
girls under 14 years of age, (3) The Hindu Marriage Disabilities 
Removal Act XXVIII of 1946 validated marriages between parties 
(a) belonging to the same. golra or (b) belonging to different 
sub-divisions of the same caste; and now (4) The Hindu Marriage 
Act of 1955 which abrogates and modifics all the past laws. It 
has made Hindu marriage now strictly adult and monogamous, 
has done away with the) caste.and golra restrictions which 
limited the field of marriage, and has set down definite 
conditions under which a degree of nullity and further of 
dissolution of marriage could be obtained. 


As marriage from the Hindu point of view created an 
indissoluble tie between the husband and the wife, divorce was 
not known to the general Hindu law. Neither party to a 
marriage could, therefore, divorce the other unless divorce was 
allowed by custom. The Indian Divorce Act, 1869, provided 
inter alia for dissolution of marriage, but it applied only to 
cases where “the petitioner or respondent professed the 
Christian religion” (Section 2 of the Act). However, according te 
the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955, reliefs by way of judicial 
separation, declaration of nullity of marriage and divorce are 
recognized (Sections 10 to 13). 

Amongst Muslims celebacy is condemned by the prophet and 
every Muslim is enjoined to marry by his religion. The 
prohibited degrees, amongst Muslims, include consanguinity, 
affinity, fosterage with the wife's sister during the lifetime of the 


1G. S. Ghurye, Caste and Class in India (1950), p. 165, 
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wife, of the wife of another until the period of iddat probation 
has expired, and polythcists. 


According to the Koran and traditions, Muslims are allowed 
to have four wives. Ifowever, except in case of wealthy Muslims 
a second wife is rarely taken. 


The dietary of the people is influenced mainly by the 
availability of the chief agricultural produce and of fish and 
other animal food. The financia] status of the region is also 
an important factor determining — the dietary. Formerly 
Brahmans, Jains, Méarvaris, etc., were strictly vegetarian. 
However, the two-fold classification into vegetarians and non- 
vegetarians is not very tigid today as it was in the past. Christi- 
ans and Muslims are mostly non-vegetarians. To eat beef is a 
taboo for Hindus as cow is considered sacred by them. The 
Muslims generally do not take pork, it being their religion’s 
taboo, 


The vegetarian food consists of bread prepared of jowar, dmpi 
or varan prepared by the mixture of boiled pulses with condi- 
ments and spices and vegetables, like potato, vangi (brinjal), 
bhendi (Lady’s fingers), .onion, cabbage, etc. On the days of 
feasts and festivals, the menu comprise rice and some sweet dish 
many times prepared with milk. Those who observe fast on 
specific days, eat fruits and dishes prepared of vari, sabuddnd, 
Singade, groundnut, etc. The non-vegetarian food comprises 
preparations from meat, eggs, fowl and fish alongwith other 
articles of food. 


The agricultural labourers) and other artisans whose duties 
involve physical labour fake food twice a day, in the afternoon 
and in the evening and a breakfast (nydéhdri) in the morning 
before they set out for works. Nydhari generally consists of 
bread prepared from jowar or bajra with cafani (chilli, ground- 
nut, salt and garlic ground together) and onion, Tea has become 
a common habit and is taken in the morning or taken with 
breakfast. 


Their afternoon (lunch) and evening food (dinner) consists of 
bhakari with kdlvan (curry prepared from pulses) or zunka 
made of gram flour. Rice and wheat are consumed on festive 
occasions such as weddings, family festivals and the days like 
Dasara and Holi, 


The middle class and well-to-do people eat rice, vegetables, curd, 
buttermik, etc. They are more particular about the timings and 
the manner of taking their food. They sit on a flat wooden 
stool (pdf) and meal is served in dining plates of metal (stainless 
steel and brass) with bowls for curry and metal glasses for water. 
‘Their dict includes side dishes like pickles of various sorts, papad 
and kogimbir, 


Generally they take tea in the morning and take their morning 
meals round about 10 o'clock before they leave their homes for 
work. 
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The main sweet dishes prepared on festive occasions are 
Puranpolt (wheat bread stuffed with gram dal covked with gu/), 
ira, purt, srikhand, bdsundi, etc. Among the non-vegetartans, 
chief dishes prepared are mutton and chicken, fricd or in the 
form of curry, khima and preparations from eggs, 


Milk of buffalo and cow is very common in use. However, 
goat milk is also used by the poorer people. Fruits do not 
always constitute the item of common dietary. Fruits like 
bananas, guavas, oranges and mangoes are often taken by 
common people during the scason, 


It is customary to prepare special types of food for special 
occasions, details of which are given in the section on 
Holidays. ; 


The mode of dress in Amravati district is more or less the 
same as elsewhere in Maharastra. It is however more akin to 
the mode of dress in the Berar region. The articles of dress and 
the style of wearing them have undergone considerable changes 
during the last few decades. A man having moustaches, 
whiskers, top-knot of a bunch-of*hair on the clean shaven head, 
dressed in dhotar, barabandi, pheta or cakri pagote and wuparne 
is not to be found so very commonly, though by no means rare. 


The most common articles of apparel for a male are dhotar, 
shirt and pyjama. These articles continue to be worn in rural 
as wel] as urban areas. The younger gencration is very parti- 
cular about dress. The loose pyjama, pant, shirt or bush-shirt 
are fast taking the place of;the old mode of dress. Formerly, the 
male upper garments were uparne, bardbandi, kudta, sadara, 
pairan, kabp, angarkha and-dagala. The head dress comprised 
cakn pagote; pagadi, munddse, rumal, or patkd. Now, it is 
fashionable to go bare-headedy ~The educated gentry uses 
chappals, shocs or slippers as footwear. 


The traditional Hindu woman's dress is the full Maratha sadi 
of nine yards, and a coli reaching to the waist and covering both 
the back and chest, the ends being tied or buttoned in front. 
The sédi is known as Jugade. The mode of wearing it favoured 
by women of the upper classes is with hind pleats tucked into 
the waist at the back centre. Women from the poor pcasantr 
allow it to hang from the waist and draw its end (padar) which 
covers the bossom and back over the head. Sarees of five or six 
yards in length have become fashionab'e for the last twenty 
years among young ladics in towns and villages as well. The 
sarec is invariably worn over a petticoat. The quality of the 
wear exhibits a variegated and aesthetic sense. Skirts arc getting 
more and more popular. The fashion of wearing slecveless 
blouses is also discernible. New types of colis in the form of 
blouses with low-cut necks and closc-fitting sleeves are also quite 
popular. 


The dress of child of either sex is more or less the same. 
The child is usually dressed in jhabale, dngade, langot and 
topare. When the girl grows about two years old she is dressed 
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in frocks or digi. A boy is dressed in shirt or bush-shirt and 
caddi (shorts). In the well-to-do families, hoys are dressed in 
shirt or pairan, caddi and tuman or colna. Girls start using 
skirts at the age of cight or nine. 


Quite a considerable number of Muslims are dressed like the 
Hindus. However, there is definite difference between the 
typical Muslim dress and the Hindu dress. Most of the 
orthodox Muslims and especially women, retain their traditional 
mode of dress. The principal articles of dress comprise khamij 
(shirt), Servani, pyjama, cudiddr pyjama, salvdr, luigi and pairan. 
Women are dressed in khamij and cudiddr pyjama or salvar, and 
odhani. Men put on khamij, pyjama or salvar, lungi and 
pairan. The head-dress consists of Turki cap, Jinna cap, or a 
turban. The Bohoras, Khbojis and Memans_ use _ preformed 
turbans, and put on loose trousers, shirts and long coats while 
going out, 


Rich and middle class ladies observe purdah, when they go 
out. The progressive Muslim families have discarded the 
purdah system. 


Ornaments have a typical. place in every home, and women 
have an added attraction for them. They have an inherent 
instinct to present a charming appearance with beauty aids and 
ornaments made of gold, silver, diamonds and _ jewellery. 
However, in rural areas ornaments are specially considered more 
as store of value rather than for their decorative value or their 
use as beauty aids, and as such ruralfolk is rather reluctant to 
spend much on the goldsmith’s labour resulting into ornaments 
being specimens of clumsy form and workmanship. 


The type of ornaments used differs with men and women, and 
boys and girls. The pattern’ of “ornaments also differs from 
community to community, and from caste to caste. Hindus 
consider yellow metal to be sacred and as such they would not 
wear gold ornaments below the waist to maintain the dignity of 
the holy material. A golden bead is also used in the mangalsutra 
that is worn by Hindu women of Maharastra. Generally 
Brahman and Maratha women will not have any ornaments for 
head and arms of any material baser than gold. Gold and silver 
in ornaments is considered to have a protective magical effect 
that is attributed to charms and amulets. Ayurveda considers 
gold to have a medicinal value too. Due to constantly rising 
prices of gold, silver and precious stones the tendency is witnessed 
to substitute these articles by alloys, cultured pearls and 
synthetic stones, Till recently, the usc of ornaments was very 
common and customary amongst men. They were bhikbali, a 
gold ring sct with pearls and pendant-cmerald hanging by the 
upper lobe, gold salkadi or a poci on the wrist, a goph or chain 
worn with a locket round the neck, silver girdle and gold armlct, 
pearl necklace, etc. The ornaments commonly used by men are 
the gold finger ring and the silver chain girdle called kargota 
used round the waist. 
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The fashions and mode of female ornaments have undergone 
considerable changes during the last few decades. The frantic 
affinity of the female mind for decorative ornaments has subsided 
to a great extent. Women from the aristocratic families in the 
past used to wear a varicty of ornaments. The head ornaments 
comprised mud, agraphul, rakhdi, ketki-kevdd, gulabace-phul, 
bindi-bijord, candra-surya, gonde-phul, etc, The group of neck 
ornaments consisted of candrahdr, caplahdr, bakufihar, puspahar, 
mohanmal, putalyacimal, bormal, kolhaptiri sdj, ekdant, sari, 
cittang, vajratik, thusi, petyd, tanmani, all made of — gold. 
Ornaments of pearls, diamonds and precious stones were to be 
found only in the rich familics. Gold bangles, patlyd, gotha, 
bajuband, and tode of various patterns were more common 
among the well-to-do, The peasantry and the class of labourers 
used to have ornaments made of silver. Tode made of silver 
were very common among the womenfolk in the rural areas of 
the district. 


However, most of these ornaments are cither uncommon or 
they have undergone a thorough change in their form. Heavy 
gold ornaments are not popular here. Head ornaments have 
almost gone out of fashion, The ear ornaments at present 
comprise mainly kudyd, earrings and karnaphul. Among the 
neck ornaments marigalsutra is the most important which is in- 
cumbent on every ‘suvdsiné’. Formerly, it was made of black 
beads with gold half-beads in the centre. Now-a-days the beads 
are woven in gold-strings and jis fashioned on different patterns. 
The candrahar, caplahadr, mohannidl, puspahar, ekddnt, tanmani, 
laffa are more in vogue among the Hindus. Nose ornaments 
are rarely used barring math and) camki, A pair of jodavt 
(silver rings in the tocs) and virelya are gencrally prepared for 
the bride at the time of marriage, 


Child ornaments falling under the group of wristlets comprise 
bindalya, mangatyd and kaditode. The necklaces put on by 
children are mainly goph, hasli, sakhli, taiti and chain lockets, 
Sakhah and sarpoli are used on the waist and ghungarvale are 
worn on the ankles, These ornaments are made cithcr of gold 
or silver. 


Under the Gold Control Order, promulgated hy the Govern- 
ment of India in 1962, the manufacture of ornaments of primary 
gold is prohibited, The order, however, permits ornaments of 
I4 carrat purity, which have now replaced ornaments made from 


pure gold. 


Housing is one of the indices of the cultural development of 
any section of society. Economic considerations heavily weighed 
against better housing in the past. Houses of majority of the 
people, and especially those of the peasants, craftsmen and 
labourers, were mere dwellings providing shelter against sun, 
wind, cold and rain. The prime consideration for a house 
builder in the past was to cnsure safety and protection, 
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The pattern of houses and housing has changed to a_ great 
extent during the past few decades. The change has been more 
detinite and marked in the towns. However town planning is 
implemented only in a few towns. 


Excepting the newly built houses in Amravati town, most of 
the urban dwellings are built in bricks and mortar and have a stone 
foundation. The walls are plastered with mortar or cement. 


Houses owned by the old aristocracy are built round a 
quadrangle with walls of stone or burnt bricks, tiled roofs and 
verandas. Galvanised shects are used for roofing purposes, 
These houses are generally one or two-storeyed. The “most 
remarkable feature of these houses is exhibited in the spacious 
and imposing gate which leads to the quadrangle and a congre- 
gation of rooms. Thc congregation comprises broad — verandas, 
a watch-room (devadi), store rooms, kitchen and living rooms. 
On one side of the quadrangle there is a cattle-shed and store of 
agricultural implements. Very often there is a small well and 
bathrooms. But houses of this type are gradually becoming 
unpopular. 


The majority of the houses in the district are built with burnt 
bricks, dressed stone, tcak-wood beams and_ poles, bamboo 
ceiling, and have tiled or flat roofs, The building structure is 
based upon strong stone foundation, and is supported by teak- 
wood poles and thick side walls: The walls are commonly built 
of bricks and mortar; but ¢lay walls are by no means 
uncommon, The rich often have attractive wood-carving on 
the fronts of their houses, Houses occasionally have a flat top 
(dhaba) of whitish prey earth; but more frequently they have 
sloping roofs of tiles or galvanised sheets. It is only the poorest, 
generally living on the outskirts of villages, who use thatch.. 

Very few houses in villages) are properly ventilated. An 
average house is designed to provide hardly a couple of small 
windows, a couple of apartments and a kitchen which is, very 
often, adjoining to the bathing corner. The floor is made of 
earth, whercas the bamboo ceiling allows the slow percolation of 
earth from above. Jn a majority of cases, the upper floor of the 
house is utilised as store room. 


The rich have independent bungalows comprising a veranda, 
a drawing room, bedrooms, a kitchen, a parlour and a pantry. 
The rooms are so arranged as to have an independent access to 
each. The walls are of stone or brick masonry in lime or 
cement mortar. The doors are panelled or glazed. They are 
built with due consideration for ventilation and convenience. 
The R.G.C, constructions are finding greater patronage among 
the rich gentry, at Amravati, Badnera and Acalpir. The 
bungalow type houscs in the camp area of Amravati city are built 
with due consideration for architectural designs. The $am- 
nagar, Ambikanagar and Topenagar arcas of Amravati city are 
developed on accepted principles of town planning. A- few 
housing co-operative socictics have come up in Amravati, which 
provide independent flats. 
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For the last two decades there has been a shortage of houses 
all over the district. The housing problem is, however, more 
acute in towns. The mounting cost of construction and shortage 
of the requisite building materials have arrested the growth of 
the building industry. This has resulted in the shortage of 
good houses in the district. 


According to the 1961 census, there are  3,76,364 occupied 
houses which housed the population of 12,32,780 in the district. 
Of these, 2,82,372 houses are in rural areas and 93,992 in urban 
areas. As many as 27,973 houses were vacant at the time of 
census. The following table gives the statistics of various 
categories of houses as per the 1961 Census. 


TABLE No. 13 


Housks in AMRAVATI Disrricr In 1961 


Category Rural Urban ‘Total 
eae (1) Sek ates epee 4 | (3) (4) 
1. Houses vacant at the time of house list-| 19,272 8,701 27,973 
2, Dwellings 192,605 | 63,734 | 256,339 
3. Shop-cum-Dwellings 1,299 588 1,887 
4, Workshop-cum-Dwellings 1,954 1,313 3,267 
5. Hotels, Sarais, Dharmashalas, ‘Tourist 145 148 293 


houses and Inspection, houses, 


6. Shops excluding eating houses. . 2,660 3,987 6,647 


7. Business houses and offices 524 800 1,324 
8. Factories, workshops and worksheds. . 3,117 2,391 5,508 
9. Schools and other educational institu- 1,613 424 2,037 
tions including training classes, coa- 
ching classes and shop classes, 
10. Restaurants, sweetmeat shops and eat- 557 575 1,132 
ing places. 
If. Places of entertainment (cinema thea- 4,486 1,385. 5,871 
tres, clubs, gymnasiums) and com- 
munity gathering (panchayat ghar), 
12. Public health and medical institutions 344 358 702 


hospitals, health centres, doctors’ 
clinics, dispensaries, etc. 


13. Others .. ae a id 53,796 9,588 63,384 


District Total | 282,372 93,992 | 376,364 


The extent of amusements for the villager is much restricted 
and it rarely traverses the family circle. The village gossip 
which usually breeds at the cd@vadi or the temple is further 
embellished at the weekly trip to the nearest market, au 
occasional visit to a jatrd or religious fair such as that at 
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Bairam, or more rarely a pilgrimage to a shrine of more than 
local celebrity. Occasionally a troupe of strolling acrobats, 
Tamasgirs, Gdrudis, Nandiuiles, Darvesis, etc., visit a village, 
and people called to see their exhibition and enjoy the entertain- 
ment supplied. The village boys have their games such as, 
Gilh dandu (Viti Dandu), Lonpat, and Ardah Purdah, In Viti 
Dandu (which is not unlike the English Bat Trap and Ball or 
Tipcat) a small stick (Vit) is placed with one end_ projecting 
over a hole in the ground one player strikes it smartly with a 
longer stick (Ddndu), and the others then endeavour to catch it 
in mid-air. If any of them does so, he has his innings and_ the 
former striker joins the field. Lonpat (which is a kind of Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground or Prisoner’s Base), is generally played by 
moonlight, The ground is marked out in squares to cach of 
which a boy of the defending party is posted. Their opponents 
then try to pass through these squares and back again without 
being touched. If they do so they win the game. Ardah 
Purdah may be compared to “ Blind Man’s Buff”, or perhaps to 
“ Forfeits”. The players form equal sides and a curtain is held 
up between them, One boy then hides close up to the curtain ; 
and the opposite party is asked=to, guess his name, If they reply 
correctly he is blindfolded and sent-off_on some errand, the ae 
of the game consisting in watching him stumble over and knock 
his head against the various obstacles placed in his path. Girls 
have their dolls and play at housekeeping. Their amusements 
are naturally more of an indoor nature, Desi Kasrai, an Indian 
counterpart of the ‘Swedish exercise’ has been introduced in 
the schools, 


Among men, the games most in favour are causar (a kind of 
draughts) and cards. Races. of trotting bullocks are held on 
Sankrant Day, and wrestling matches, very much of the “ catch- 
as-catch-can’”” order, on Nég-Paticami. Cock fighting and also 
ram fighting are favoured by the lower classes; and among 
Gavlis he-buffalo fighting on Divali is a common diversion. The 
beasts are fed with specially nourishing diet on the day of the 
contest. 


Of all the village festivals the Pold which is perhaps the most 
typical in this part of the country deserves fuller description. It 
is a religious holiday held on the new moon day of Srdvana or 
Bhadrapada, after the ploughing and sowing has been done. by 
the cultivator in honour of his greatest helper, the bullock. On 
that day all the bullocks of the village are gaily painted in 
various colours and their horns and necks covered with 
garlands. They assemble in one place, whcre stands the gudhi, a 
sacred “Maypole” of the patel; the Mahars beating drums in 
front of it, and a twisted rope of mol grass covered with mango 
leaves being stretched from it to a smaller pole on the right. 
This rope is known as the toran and is dedicated to Maruit. 
Under this stands the parel’s bullocks, which should be a_ pair 
without spot or blemish, all white or all red, according to the 
custom of the village. To the left of the pole a long linc is 
formed of the other bullocks those of the Patel family first, 
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then a pair chosen to represent the Desmukh, a pair to represent 
the Sarkar, the Patvdri’s pair and finally those of the other 
villagers. All do puja to the pair of bullocks under the toran. 
At a given signal from the patel, his pair are led forward, the 
toran is broken and the remaining pairs follow in order through 
the place where it has been. With this procession the ceremony 
ends, but no bullocks can be put to work this day, for once in 
the year they are granted a holiday. 


CHAPTER 4—AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 


AGRICULTURE IS THE MAIN SOURCE OF LIVELIHOOD of the people CHAPTER 4. 
in the district. TMarathas and Malis form the bulk of Amravati 
husbandmen, while the Dhangars, Kolis, Korkus and Mahars ee nadens 
work mostly as agricultural Jabourers. Cotton, jowar, groundnut 40 curvunar 
and pulses are the main crops grown in the district, The total — popuration, 
population of the district as per 1961 census was 1,232,780 spread 
over an area of 12,149.7 km.’ (4,691 sq. miles) The density of 


population per km. is 102 (263 per sq. mile). 


The following table gives the number of cultivators and 
agricultural labourers as per 1961 census :— 


TABLE No. 1 
Particulars Cultivators Agricultural 
Labourers 
(1) (2) (3) 

Men Women Men Women 
District Total ay ae 1310,079 49,754 1,48,388 1,49,847 
Rural eis ae a 1,00,688 46,613 1,34,667 1,36, 142 
Urban ai Sis av 9,391 3,141 13,721 13,705 


eee 


The cultivators and the agricultural labourers constituted 
12.97 per cent and 24.20 per cent, respectively, of the total work- 
ing class population of the district. 


Agriculture in the district mainly depends upon rainfall, | Ramraue 
There are no major irrigation schemes. Wells, bunds and a few 
tanks form the only source of irrigation. The rainfall, therefore, 
determines the pattern of crops, rotation of crops and the 
productivity of land in the district. 


Broadly speaking, the district can be divided into two parts, 
the first consisting of the Melghat and Achalpur talukas which 
receive higher rainfall, and the second composed of the rest of 
the district receiving medium rainfall. The average rainfall of 
the district is 812.8 mm. (32”) but varics from 736.6 mm. to 
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1,524.0 mm. (29” to 60”). The dense forests of Melghat, 
Chikhaldara and Dhami receive heavy rainfall. Parts of the 
Achalpur and Morshi talukas adjoining the Satpuda ranges 
receive rainfall varying between 889.0 mm. (35”) and 1447.8 mm. 
(57”). In the low-lying plains of Dhamangaon, Daryapur, 
Chandur, Anjangaon and Morshi, rainfall is medium, 


An analysis of rainfall over the last 46 years between 1914-15 
and 1959-60 shows that Chikhaldara had the highest average, viz. 
1527.556 mm. (60.14”), closely followed by Dharni and Amravati. 
Excepting the forest arcas, the degree of variation of rainfall is 
not high in the district. Similarly, the year to year variations 
are not very wide. The following table shows the average rain- 
tall during the pre-monsoon, monsoon, post-monsoon and winter 
periods which was recorded at various stations from 1914-15 to 
1959-60. Besides average rainfall in the four periods, the state- 
ment also gives average number of rainy days. 


The monsoons start in the month of June during which about 
101.6 mm, (4”) to 177.8 mm, (7”) rainfall is generally received. 
July and August are the months of heavy rainfall when 
203.2 mm. (8”) to 406.4 mm. (16”) of rainfall are recorded. The 
rains normally recede from the end of October. Most of the 
annual rainfall is received from the south-west monsoon coming 
from the direction of Arabian Sea and moving towards the 
north-east, 
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Kharif and rabi are the main agricultural seasons in Amravati 
district. The kharif scason commences from 7th June, ie, from 
the first day of the Alrug Nakshatra and continucs up to the 
end of November. ‘The south-west monsoon starts from June. 
This is mainly useful for pre-sowing preparatory tillage of _ the 
soil. The regular south-west rains set in by the fourth week of 
June. The sowing operations start with these rains and last for 
over 1Q days. Special importance is attached to sowing of 
cotton crop during the Mrug Nakshatra. Early sowing of 
cotton results in good yicld. ‘About 38.1 mm. (one and a half 
inches) to 50.80 mm. (two inches) rainfall in a day is dcecmed 
sufficient for sowing operations. 


Farmers start sowing operations with the onsct of the mon- 
soon. Paddy, which is mainly grown in Melghat, is drilled in 
the fields by the end of June. 


The kharif crops occupied an area of 634,821.216 hectares 
(1,568,676 acres) in 1961-62, 


The rabi season commences from the middle of October. The 
major rabi crops in this districtvare wheat, gram and_ linsecd. 
Sowing of wheat and grat begins “from the first week of 
October. They are sowl in non-irrigated fields. The crops in 
irrigated fields can be sown later, Wheat and gram are ready 
for harvesting in March. Linseed is harvested in February. 


Besides the principal crops enumerated above, a number of 
fruits, vegetables and condiment crops are produced. Of these, 
chillis, brinjals, lady's fingers and tomatoes are transplanted in 
July. Picking of these crops begins in September and continues 
up to February. Winter vegetables which are sown in irrigated 
land are cauli-flower, knol-kol, cabbage, tomato, fenugreek, 
carrot, green peas and greeny coriander (kothimbir). Sowing 
operations of these crops commence from October. Picking 
starts from November and lasts till February. Summer vege- 
tables are also produced in the vicinity of Amravati, Morshi, 
Warud, Achalpur and Dhamangaon towns. They are _ brinjal, 
carrot, pumpkin (bhopala), lady’s fingers, kakadt, tondali and 
rata. These are produced only in irrigated land, 


The soils of Amravati district have been developed on the 
hilly and undulating topography. The soils, therefore, show a 
wide variation in their depth. The soils on the hills and slopes 
have shallow to medium depth while in the low-lying areas and 
river valleys, deep soils are formed due to the accumulation and 
deposition of the soils from uplands. Thus three main soil types 
are obtained, viz., (1) Shallow soils, (2) Medium deep soils and 
(3) Deep soils. The annual rainfall varics from 721.36 mm. 
(28.4 inches) at Anjangaon to 1,701.8 mm. (67.0 inches) at 
Chikhaldara as against the district average of 924.56 mm. 
(36.4 inches). The soils of the district are derived from the 
Deccan trap (a basaltic rock), The typical soil profiles of the 
three types of soils and their physico-chemical properties are 
given in table Nos. 3 and 4. 
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The shallow soils of Amravati district are dark brown in 
colour, clayey in texture and Blocky in structure. Their PH 
value is 8.3 and they contain 0.3 per cent total soluble salts. 
The soils have 52 per cent clay and [6 per cent silt. Besides, 
they contain 6.0 per cent Calcium carbonate and about 1.00 per 
cent organic matter. The soils have high exchange capacity 
with 47 m.e. per cent of Calcium, 14 me. per cent Magnesium 
and 2 m.e. per cent of Sodium and Potassium. The fertility of 
the soils is low with 0.05 per cent of Nitrogen, 12 mgm. per cent 
of available Phosphate and 8 mgm. per cent of available Potash. 
These soils are suitable only for the cultivation of the kharif 
crop. They respond to the application of fertilisers. 


The surface layer of these medium deep soils is dark brown 
or greyish black. They possess clayey texture and blocky 
structure, The PH value of the soil profiles varies from 8.4 to 
8.6 with total soluble salts from 0.4 to 0.5 per cent. Although 
the surface layer of these soils is clayey in texture, the lower 
layers show variation. Sometimes they are less clayey and 
sandy clay loam in texture. The Calcium carbonate varies from 
1 to 3 per cent and organic matter from 0.88 to 1.21 per cent. 
The exchangeable capacity is also quite high comprising 
Calcium 57 to 61 m.e. per cent, exchangeable Magnesium 3 to 
22 m.e. per cent and, exchangeable Sodium-Potassium | to 3 m.c. 
per cent. So far as fertility is concerned, these soils are fairly 
et and if cultivated” intensively give good yields. The 

itrogen varies from 0.05 to 0.06 per cent. available Phosphate 
from 13 to 21 mgm, per cent and available Potash from 16 to 
32 mgm. per cent, 


The deep soils of the district are mainly found in the river 
valleys of Purna and Wardha. They are known for their high 
production of cotton crop.) The three soil profiles (numbers 4, 
5 and 6) whose details are presented in table number 4 are 
typical profiles of deep soils of the district. Though there is not 
much variation in the soils, the three profiles show slight differ- 
ences among themselves. The soil profile No. 4 shows a coarser 
structure in the lower layers having sample depth of 0.97— 
1.52 metres (38’—60”). These layers are loamy in texture and 
are, therefore, well-drained. The soil profile number 5 shows an 
increase of clay content with depth and compactness. These 
soils will have, therefore, impeded drainage. The soil profile 
number 6 reveals tendency towards alkalisation with increase of 
PH value and total soluble salts in lower layers. On the whole, 
it can be safely said that soils of Amravati district are very 
fertile and highly suitable for the cotton crop. 


The PH value of soils in this group varies between 8.2 and 
8.6 per cent with total soluble salts from 0.3 to 0.7 per cent. 
The Calcium Carbonate varices from 3 to 10 per cent and Organic 
matter from 0.33 per cent to 1.52 per cent. The exchange capa- 
city is high with exchangeable Calcium 30 to 49 m.e. per cent. 
Magnesium 7 to 18 me, per cent and Sodium and Potassium 
together 3 to 10 m.c. per cent. The Nitrogen content in deep 
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soils varies between 0.04 and 0.06 per cent, available Phosphate 
between 18 and 21 mgm. per cent and available Potash from 19 
to 32 mgm. per cent. 


Amravati is one of the major cotton producing districts of 
Maharashtra. This is due, in a large measure, to the suitability 
of soils and climatic factors. With intensive cultivation and use 
of fertilisers it may be possible to increase the per acre yield of 
cotton, still further. 


The total gcographical area of the district in 1960-61 was 
1,220,615.730 hectares (3,013,866 acres). Table No. 5 gives a 
statement of cultivated and uncultivated area in Amravati 
district in 1958-59, 1959-60 and 1960-61. 
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The percentage of cultivated area to the total area in the dis 
trict was 56.6 but it varied from taluka to taluka, the highest 
being 89.8 in Daryapur taluka and the lowest being -8.8 in 
Melghat taluka. 


The forests in the district. are broadly divided into two 
groups, viz., (1) Forests of Melghat and (2) Forests in the Plains. 
The forests of Melghat occupy the Gawilgad ranges of Satpuda 
hills which form the catchment area of important rivers, such 
as, the Tapi and the Wardha. The terrain is hilly and needs 
to be under systematic forest management for the conservation 
of soil and moisture. These forests are teak bearing with a 
high potential and capable of yielding big size timber. Hence 
they assume considerable importance and constitute an asset 
from the point of view of timber production. At present they 
are scientifically managed under an approved Working Plan. 
Forests in the plains meet the immediate requirements of agri- 
cultural population such as fuel, small-size timber, grass and 
grazing facilities all of which are continuously in demand. 
These forests are also under a sanctioned Working Plan. Some 
plots are maintained by State in Melghat forest for the purpose 
of carrying on research. Table No. 6 indicates the distribution 
of the forest area under the two departments in 1960-61. 
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The principal forest produce comprised timber, bamboos, 
Brewed: fodder grass and minerals. The minor forest produce 
included harra, gum, fruits, tendu leaves and russa_ grass. The 
aggregate value of total forest produce in 1960-6] amounted to 
Rs, 40,76,302. Table No. 7 gives details regarding the output 
and value of forest produce in Amravati district in 1960-61. 


TABLE No. 7 


Output AND VALUE oF Forest Propuce IN 
Amravati District. 1960-61 


Forest Produce 


Quantity Value 
(1) (2) (3) 
Rs. a 
Timber in C.ft. 611,845 (17,131-660 Cu. 36,71,070 
: : metres) 

Fire wood in C.ft. 88,843 (2,487:604 Cu. LU116 

metres) 
Bamboos Nos. 28,82,851 1,77,342 
Fodder grass in Tons Ay, ~| 1413 (1,435-608 Metric 57,316 

to 
Minerals in C.ft. ; oy 45,061 
Miscellaneous in ‘Tons 5 4 bts te 369 
Harra in Mads. 80 (29-86 Quintals) 160 
Gum in Mds. 31 (11-57 Quintals) 1,250 
Fruits in Mds. 4,193 (1,564-99 Quintals) 4,193 
Tendu leaves in Mds. 2,400 (895-78 Quintals) 1,200 
Russa grass in Mds. 7,225 (2,696:66 Quintals) 7,225 


The gross cropp 


ed area of the district in 


1960-61 was 


687792.870 hectares - (16,98,254 acres), of which the area cropped 
more than once was 4477.680 hectares (11,056 acres), the net 
cropped area being  683315.190 hectares _(16,87,198 acres). 
Table Nos. 8 and 9 show the taluka-wise distribution of kharif 
and rabi food and non-food crops in 1960-61 and taluka-wise 
area under different crops in 1960-61, respectively. 
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It is evident from Table No, 8 that the area under non-food 
crops exceeded that under food-crops by 51874.830 hectares 
(1,28,086 acres) in 1960-61. Foodgrains were produced mainly 
in Amravati, Chandur, Morshi and Daryapur talukas. The 
main food-crops of the district are kharif jowar and wheat 
among cereals; tur, gram and mung among pulses, chillis 
among condiments and spices and fruits and vegetables. The 
main non-food crops primarily included cotton among fibres; 
groundnut and sesamum among edible oilseeds and __ linseed 
among non-edible oil-sceds. Table No. 9 shows that the area 
under cereals was nearly four times that under pulses, whereas 
the area under fibres exceeded that under cereals by about 
20250 hectares (50,000 acres). 
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The study of the size of agricultural holdings is very 
important in the context of productivity of agriculture and 
well-being of the agricultural population. With the increase in 
population over the past few decades the pressure of population 
on available land has also increased. Consequently the size of 
holdings is getting smaller and smaller due to sub-division and 
fragmentation of the existing holdings. The customary laws of 
inheritance and succession are also partly responsible for the 
small size of holdings. 


The agricultural holdings in the district are divided into 
three classes A, B, C. Class A comprises persons who cultivate 
land by themselves with or without the aid of hired labour ; 
class B consists of those who do not cultivate land by them- 
selves but supervise and direct cultivation by farm servants ; 
while class C comprises persons who receive rent from the land 
but do not participate directly or indirectly in cultivation. 
Broadly speaking, persons in the first two classes can be — styled 
cultivators, while those in the last class can be described non- 
cultivating owners. The following quinquennial statements 
(tables No. 10 and No. 11) of holdings in Amravati district in 
1962-63, give an idea of).the distribution of Khalsa lands 
among the holders in relation to various magnitude groups. 
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Subdivision and iraymentation of holdings are one of the 
principal reasons for uneconomic and less productive agricul- 
ture. The heavy pressure of growing population on agriculture 
coupled with the customary laws of inheritance has resulted in 
sub-dividing agricultural plots into smaller holdings, The 
problem is further aggravated because these fragments are not 
only small but are scattered all over. Consequently the cost of 
agricultural operations has increased. The farmer has to take 
his bullocks and implements from one fragment to another 
which involves waste of time and labour. Close supervision also 
becomes very difficult. Some land is wasted in marking 
houndaries and bunds. The uneconomic holdings make it 
dificult to carry out any permanent improvements on the land. 
The farmer cannot spend on digging wells and providing 
draining facilities. This affects the productivity of agriculture. 
It was therefore deemed necessary to prevent subdivision of 
small holdings and to consolidate the fragmented plots of land. 
The then Government of Bombay enacted the Prevention of 
Fragmentation and Consolidation of Ho!dings Act of 1947, 
which was made applicable to Amravati district recently. 


The Act provides for determination of local standard areas 
and treatment of fragments, procedure for consolidation and 
actual consolidation, It also aims at prevention of further 
fragmentation. A fragment is defined as a_ plot which is 
smaller than the standard area determined under the Act. A 
standard area in respect of any class of land means the area 
which the Government determines, from time to time, as the 
minimum area necessary for remunerative cultivation in any 
area. 


The standard area is determined after holding the — requisite 
enquiries about the quality and) productivity of land, and after 
consulting the District Advisory Committee set up for the pur- 
pose. The Government takes into account the objections 
received within three months of the publication of the provi- 
sionally settled minimum areas and then the standard areca for 
each class of land in a local area is determined. The Act pres- 
cribes that the fragments must be noted in the Record of Rights 
and village records, and notices must be served to all persons 
concerned. After the issue of such notices, the transfer of 
fragments is prohibited unless the transfer proposes to merge 
such a fragment in a contiguous survey number or in a_ recog- 
nised sub-division thereof. The holder of the fragment or his 
heirs can cultivate and inherit it, but in case of sale or lease, it 
can be sold or leased to the contiguous ho!der only. No plot of 
land can be transferred or partitioned so as to create a_ frag- 
ment. Such transfer or partition contrary to the provisions of 
the Act is deemed void and the owner of such a land is liable to 
pay the prescribed fine. If the contiguous holder is unwilling 
to purchase the fragment or purposely makes a low bid, the 
Government can purchase it after giving compensation payable 
under the provision of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894. 
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The Act also provides for the consolidation of holdings into 
compact blocks. The process, however, involves some problems, 
such as, field inspection, valuation of all scattered holdings and 
their re-distribution in such a manner as to accord a fair deal 
to the parties concerned, Re-distribution of land is done within 
the existing proprietary rights. It is also implied that every- 
body should get land of the same value and of equal productivity 
in the process of exchange. For this purpose, lands of equal 
fertility and outturn are chosen for an exchange. There is a 
provision of payment of compensation in case this is not feasible. 
The farmer to whom the holding is allotted is granted the same 
rights like lease, mortgage, etc., as the previous owner. It is laid 
down that the interests of tenants are to be safeguarded and 
that no person shall be rendered landless. 


Table No. 1] reveals that the largest number of landholders, 
viz., 84,981, possess less than five acres of land; whereas the 
highest acreage of land, vtz., 6,28,777.28, is possessed by persons 
holding between 25 to 100 acres of land. 


Though reliable data about the average size of holdings are 
not available, it may be noted here that the prohlem of small 
holdings is not very acute in Amrayati district. The average 
size of holdings is much Jarger than what it is in some other 
parts of the State. 


Factors like increasing pressure of population on land, 
inequitable distribution of Jand, uneconomic size of holding, evil 
of acute fragmentation and sub-division of land, low productivity 
of the soil, traditional methods of cultivation, illiteracy of the 
farmers, meagre financial resources of the cultivators, etc., prove 
to be stumbling blocks in the implementation of plans for a 
progressive agricultural economy. Against this background, the 
64th Session of the Indian National Congress held at Nagpur in 
1958 pledged its overwhelming support to the adoption of ‘Co- 
operative Farming’, Co-operative Farming implies pooling together 
of small plots of land and their joint management. When 
the cultivator becomes a member of the co-operative society, he 
can meet his credit requirements from financial assistance 
extended by it. Besides, he is enabled to purchase and use 
modern machinery, to effect efficient division of labour, to provide 
irrigation, to undertake measures for the permanent development 
of land and finally to sell his produce advantageously, all of 
which would be beyond the capacity of an individual farmer to 
achieve. 


In 1961 there were only six societies functioning in the district. 
Of these, four were collective co-operative farming societies 
whereas the remaining two were joint farming societies. The 
following is the list of these societies: — 


(1) ae Collective Co-operative Farming Society, Limited, 
taluka Achalpur. 

(2) Wadgaon Collective Co-operative Farming Society, 
Limited, taluka Achalpur. 
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(3) Ambada Collective Co-operative Farming Society, Limit- 
ed, taluka Morshi. 


(4) Sheoti Jahagir Collective Co-operative Farming Society, 
Limited, taluka Amravati. 


(5) Daryapur Joint Co-operative Farming Society, Limited, 
taluka Daryapur. 


(6) Bhiokundi Joint Co-operative Farming Society, Limited, 
taluka Morshi, 


These can be formed when it is possible to acquire large arcas 
of land on Icase either from the landlords or from the Govern- 
ment. If the society owns land-on free-hold or lease-hold, if the 
land is cultivated jointly by all the members, if the produce is 
raised and sold collectively and if the proceeds are distributed 
among the members in proportion to their wages (which may 
include remuneration for personal labour rendered with or 
without their farm equipment) the society is said to be collective 
co-operative farming society. [tis important to note that the 
members of a collective co-opérative-farming society necessarily 
belong to the class of landless labourers who do not enjoy any 
ownership or proprietary rights in land. Thus the membership 
of this type of society ensures its members of employment and 
means of subsistence. 


This type of society envisages, pooling together of land 
belonging to simall owners. whose individual holdings. do not 
allow economic and efficient. cultivation of land, Members work 
on the pooled land in accordance with the directions of an 
Elected Committee and the Manager appointed by it. They 
work jointly on the farm and receive ee for their labour, 
The ownership of cach member in his holding is recognised by 
payment of a dividend or rent in proportion to the value of land. 
The produce is stockpiled as well as disposed of collectively. 
The proceeds are applied for (a) meeting all expenses of cultiva- 
tion including payment for the use of Jand, wages and cost of 
management; (b) defraying other charges such as interest on 
borrowings, depreciation of assets, previous losses, etc., and (c) 
making provision for reserves and other funds, if any. The 
residue is then shared by the members in proportion to the 
wages earned by each after utilising a part thereof towards the 
payment of bonus to the salaried staff. 


There was no lift irrigation society registered in the district 
till December 1961. Efforts aimed at forming lift irrigation socie- 
ties did not meet with success on account of the relatively poor 
response of promoters of the es ae societies and non-availa- 
bility of funds in the Third Five-Year Plan, The position of the 
collective co-operative farming societies and joint co-operative 
farming societies in the district till 31-3-1961 is summarised in 
the following table. 
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TABLE No. 12 


Co-opERATIVE Societies IN Amravalt Disrricr, 1961. 


Collective Joint 
Particulars Co-operative Co-operative 
Farming Farming 
Societies Societies 
Number of Societies ae bs ie 4 2 
Number of members. . 56 24 
Total land in possession of the Societies .. 183-060 158-355 
(452 (391 
acres) acres) 
Land under cultivation 2 117-450 42-525 
(290 (105 
acres) acres) 
Share Capital— 
Rs, Rs. 
(a) From members 2,325 2,575 
(b) From Government .. 5,306 6,000 
Reserve Fund. , 60 24 
Borrowings— 
(a) From Central Farming Agencies ., 2,000 a 
(b) From Government .. a v, a 6,400 = 
(c) Subsidy an 34 ‘ds te A. 1,600 fe 


These societies are given financial assistance hy the Government 
in various forms so as to strengthen their financial structure and 
to help them to implement their schemes vigorously and 
effectively, The following table reveals the financial assistance 
made available to four societies between 1959-60 and 1960-61. 


TABLE No. 13 


FinanciAt. ASSISTANCE TO CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


Wadgaon Collec- | Kharpi Collec- | Daryapur Joint Bhio- 
tive Co-operative| tive Co-operative! Farming Society | kundi 
Farming Socicty Farming Society Joint 
Particulars Farming 
Society 
1959-60 | 1960-61 | 1959-60 | 1960-61 | 1959-60] 1960-61) 1960-61 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, Rs. 
Share Capital 3,300 i 2,000 ss 4,000 eS 2,000 
Land Develop- ,800 2s 1,600 
ment Loan. 
Subsidies— 
(7) Land deve- 1,200 * 400 
lopment, . 
(if) Seeds and 500 500 500 386 720 
manures, 
(ii?) Mana- 900 1,200 313 
gerial cost. 
Total assistance] 3,800 | 7,400 3,700 2,386 4,000 720 2,313 
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Out of the six societics functioning in this district, four 
collective co-operative farming societies were allotted Govern- 
ment land measuring 183.465 hectares (453 acres). The mem- 
hers of the two joint farming societies could pool 158.355 hee- 
tares (391 acres) of land. Thus, out of 341.820 hectares (844 acres) 
of total land, nearly 159.975 hectares (395 acres) were hrought 
under cultivation during 1960-61. Bhiokundi Joint Co-operative 
Farming Society could not bring its 116.640 hectares (288 acres) 
of land under cultivation due to lack of adequate funds. The 
Central Financing Agency could not sceamivddate the society on 
account of the latter's heavy encumbrances. During 1959-60, the 
first year of cultivation, two collective farming societies incurred 
losses resulting from heavy expenses on agricultural operations. 
During the same year, one jot co-operative farming society 
earned a profit of Rs. 6,642. 


The foregoing two tables reveal that the formation and 
ah tea of co-opcrative socicties was in the initial stages. 
Out of the six societies, two ceased to function in 1960-61. 
Wadgaon Collective Co-operative Farming Society received the 
highest financial assistance amounting to Rs. 7,400 from the 
Government in the form .of-land development loan (Rs. 4,800) 
and subsidies (Rs. 2,600). It will be thus observed that the 
societies were few in number, Besides, not all of them showed 
satisfactory results. Collective co-operative farming _ socicties 
are receiving better response from the landless labourers who 
get employment on the collective farm, The Central Co-opera- 
tive Banks have also agreed to fimance these societies. It is 
expected that the movement will avail itsclf of every sort of 
assistance extended and gain ground in the years to come. 


Table No. 14 shows  taluka-wise acreage under cereals in 
Amravati district in 1958-59,-.1959-60,and 1960-61. 
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The net area sown in Amravati district amounted to 683192.475 
hectares (16,86,895 acres) in 1960-61. Of this, cereals accounted for 
244290.330 hectares (6,03,186 acres) or 36 per cent. The important 
cereals cultivated in the district comprise jowar, wheat, rice and 
bajra. Other cereal crops, such as, waragu, maize, ragi, barley, 
ctc., are grown on a very small scale. 


Jowar (jvari), Indian millet, is the most widely grown crop in 
the district. It forms the staple food of the cultivators while 
the fodder known as kadbi serves as the best cattle fodder. It 
covered an area of 185101.605 hectares (4,57,041 acres) in 1960-61. 
Jowar is grown in all the six talukas of the district. However, 
Amravati and Chandur talukas together account for nearly 
50 per cent 90673.830 hectares (2,23,886 acres) of the area under 
jowar. Melghat being the forest area, jowar occupied only 
8354.745 hectares (20,629 acres) of land. Jowar is grown 
practically on all the soils in the district. It is mostly grown 
mv the kharif season. The seed is sown in the month of July 
and the crop is harvested in the months of December and Janu- 
ary. Generally, it is grown after cotton and derives benefit from 
manures applied to the previous.crop. Hence, very often it does 
not require special manuring. If found necessary, five to ten 
cart loads of farm-yard manure is applied. Seed is drilled by 
means of tiffan. About six to ight Ibs. of seed is required per 
acre. 

The improved variety of Jowar, wiz. Saoner is cultivated in 
the district. Ganeri, a local yariety, is also in vogue. The 
Agricultural Department is introducing many improved _ selec- 
tions like N.J. 156, V.J. 136,-and Ramkc! in the district. 


Wheat (galu) is the second important cereal crop in the  dis- 
trict which covered an arca of 42211.125 hectares (1,04,225 acres) 
in 1960-61. Wheat is chiefly grownin Amravati and Daryapur 
talukas which together accounted for  29464.963 hectares 
(72,753 acres) or nearly 70 per cent of the total acreage under 
wheat. It was grown on a smaller scale in Achalpur, Chandur, 
Morshi and Melghat talukas. Wheat is produced as a_ cold 
weather crop and is sown when the October rains are completely 
over. It is generally grown on heavy and medium soils as an 
irrigated as well as an unirrigated crop. When wheat is to be 
produced land is generally kept fallow during Rhartf season and 
is prepared by a number of ploughings. It is also grown as a 
second crop immediately after groundnut. Wheat is drilled 
with a kathant, tiffan or a duse, About 10.120 kgs. to 21.180 kgs. 
(40 to 60 Ibs.) of seed is required for sowing an acre of Jand. 
Three to four irrigations are given to the crop, Occasionally, 
safflower is sown along the borders of the wheat crop, just to 
protect the main crop. Wheat generally requires three or four 
months to ripen and is harvested in the months of February or 

March. 


Since. the introduction of the “scheme for distribution and 
multiplication of sann sced for grecn manuring purposes”, many 
cultivators have taken to green manuring. The acreage under 
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irrigated wheat crop amounted to 505.845 (1,249 acres) in 1960- 
61 as against 41705.280 hectares (1,02,976 acres) under non- 
irrigated crop. Irrigation is mainly available from wells. 


The chief varieties grown in the district are vijay, banst and 
bansipalli, The Department of Agriculture has introduced 
Hy 65 wheat variety under the scheme for “ Pilot Wheat Secd 
Scheme”. Hy 65 wheat variety is a rust resistant varicty which 
yields higher when grown under irrigation, The yicld of unirri- 
gated crop is low. Vijay variety fetches a better price than 
Hy 65 variety. 


Paddy (Dhan) as a cereal crop comes next to the wheat crop. 
It occupied an area of 7191.585 hectares (17,757 acres) of land in 
the district in 1960-61. Melghat was the only taluka growing 
paddy on substantial scale and accounted for 5305.500 hectares 
(13,100 acres) or about 74 per cent of the total acreage under 
paddy in 1960-61. Acreage under paddy in Amravati and 
Chandur talukas in the same year was about 2000 cach, while 
that in Achalpur, Morshi and Daryapur talukas was negligible. 
Rice requires about 50” to 60° of rainfall. Only Melghat taluka 
received the required rainfall duringthe year. The climatic 
conditions and rainfall’ of that) taluka are suitable for rice 
cultivation. 


The paddy is drilled in the fields in July just like other crops 
and generally, the low-lying lands are put under rice cultivation. 
This crop is solely a rainfed crop and no water from the pond 
or well is given. 


Generally, coarse and early maturing varictics of paddy are 
grown in the district. The Agricultural Department has intro- 
duced improved varietics like! Nasik 27, Nasik 22 in the district. 
These are early varieties which can be drilled. Paddy is 
harvested in the month of October with the result that second 
crop of gram or any other crop can be taken on the same land. 


Bajri, spiked millet, occupied an area of 5776.920 hectares 
(14.264 acres) in the district in 1960-61. Amravati, Chandur and 
Morshi are the main bajri growing talukas which together 
accounted for 5129.325 hectares (12,665 acres) or 89 per cent of 
total acreage under bajri. Next to jowar and wheat. bajri is the 
staple food of the poor. Bajri straw is also used as fodder. 


Generally, it is grown on lighter soils and requires less water 
and plenty of sunshine, It is sown in July along with jowar and 
is harvested in the month of November-December. 


A number of pulses are grown in Amravati district, the chicf 
among them being tur, mug, gram and udid. The minor ones 
such as math, chavak, horse-gram, lakh and watana are also 
grown. The pulses covered an area of 61754.400 hectares 
(1,52,480 acres) during 1960-61. Table No. (5 gives acreage 
under pulses in Amravati district in 1958-59, 1959-60 and 1960-61. 
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Tur is grown all over the district. It covered an area of 
36062.415 hectares (89,043 acres) in 196061. Its cultivation was 
prominent in Amravati taluka which claimed 8915.670 hectares 
(22,014 acres) or nearly 25 per cent of the total acreage under 
the crop. Chandur 7627.770 hectares (18,834 acres) and  Achal- 
pur 7088.715 hectares (17,503 acres) talukas ranked next in order. 
Tur cultivation in Melghat taluka 1009.665 hectares (2,493 acres) 
was negligible. Tur is always grown mixed with other crops as 
a line crop. Rows of tur can be scen in cropped cotton and 
groundnut crops. Thus the types of soil on which the crop is 
raised varies with the requirements of the crops with which it is 
mixed. But generally it is grown on all types of soil, from heavy 
to light soils, It is sown in June-July and harvested in January- 
February. 


The Department of Agriculture had introduced improved 
varieties like the Hyderabad and E.B. 38 in the district, which 
were becoming popular amongst the cultivators. 


Mug (green gram) covered an area of 10298.340 hectares 
(25,428 acres) of land in Amravati district in 1960-6{. The 
acreage under mug in Amravati and Chandur talukas together 
amounted to 5815.395 hectares, (14.359-acres) or 56 per cent of 
the total area under mug. It was also grown in the rest of the 
talukas. It is produced as a kharif crop and is sown in July. It 
is seldom taken as a single crop.and is always mixed with jowar. 
Recently, as a result of the recommendations of the Agriculture 
Department, a varicty known as Kopergaon mug was taken as a 
sole crop. This was an carly maturing variety and required 
only 60 days to mature. It served as a good green manure crop. 
After the mug crop is taken in Rharif season a second crop. of 
wheat is taken on the same iand. 


Gram (harbara) covered an area of 7507.485 hectares (18,537 
acres) in 1960-61 and was grown throughout the | district, Mel- 
ghar taluka was in the forefront in its cultivation 2376.945 
hectares (5,869 acres) followed by Daryapur 1945.215 hectares 
(4,803 acres) and Amravati talukas 1520.370 hectares (3,754 
acres), It is always produced as a rabt crop.and is grown on 
heavy and medium soils. No irrigation is generally given to 
the crop. It is sown in October and harvested in the month of 
January. The Agriculture Department had introduced im- 
proved strain of gram No. 28’ in the district. 


Besides these, there were quite a number of minor pulses 
grown in the district such as math (matki), udid (black gram), 
kulith (horse gram), chavali, watana, val, lakh, etc. Of these, 
udid, math, kulith and chavali are grown in kharif season. 
These are sown in June-July and harvested in October-Novem- 
ber. Lakh, watana and at times chavali are grown in rabi 
season, These are sown in October and reaped in December. 
Lakh is grown only in Daryapur taluka which occupied an area 
of 670.680 hectares (1,656 acres) in 1960-61. Watana, though 
produced throughout the district, claimed only 228 acres of 
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land during the same year, All these minor pulses together 
accounted for 7967.16) hectares (19,672 acres)—-pulse-wise acreage: 
lidid 3391.470 hectares (8,374 acres); Math 2002.320 hectares 
(4,944 acres); Masur 1265.625 hectares (3,125 acres); Lakh 670.680 
hectares (1,656 acres); Chavali 253.530 hectares (626 acres); other 
pulses 242.190 (598 acres); Vatana 92.340 hectares (228 acres); Val 
39.295 hectares (97 acres) and Kultth 9.720 hectares (24 acres) of 
land in Amravati district in 1960-61. The cultivation of math was 
prominent in Chandur and Amravati talukas which together 
accounted for 1,178,955 hectares (2,911 acres) or 59 per cent of 
the total area under math. Udid which occupied 3391.470 
hectares (8,374 acres) was mainly cultivated in Melghat 1359.585 
hectares (3,357 acres) and Achalpur 974.430 hectares (2,406 acres) 
talukas which together accounted for 2334.015 hectares (5,763 
acres ) or 68.8 per cent of the total acreage under udid. 


Table No. 16 gives the total outturn of principal crops in each 
taluka of the district in 1958-59, 1959-60 and 1960-61. 


The drugs and narcotics grown in Amravati district comprise 
tohacco (tambakhu) and betel-leaf (nagvel pan). They together 
occupied an arca of 338.985 hectares (837 acres) in 1958-59, 337.365 
hectares (833 acres) in 1959-60 and 331-695 hectares (819 acres) 
in 1960-61. ‘Table No. 17 gives the taluka-wise area under drugs 
and narcotics, in Amravati district. in 1958-59, 1959-60 and 
1960-61. 
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Tobacco (lambakhu) occupied an area of 70.065 hectares (173 
acres) in 1958-59, 83.430 hectares (206 acres) in 1959-60 and 
75.330 hectares (186 acres) in 1960-61. Amravati tahsil accounts 
for 42 per cent of the total. The tobacco crop thrives well on 
rich alluvial soils. The sced is sown in specially prepared seed 
beds by end of June and the seedlings are transplanted in 
August or September. The transplantation is done only when 
the seedlings have four leaves and are about four inches in 
height. They have to be protected carefully from the cater- 
pillars. The crop requires liberal manuring. Harvesting _ is 
done in February and March, as the leaves are ripe by that 
time. After harvesting, the leaves are dried in the sun for 
about a weck, to be ready for marketing. Tobacco is usually 
purchased by the wholesale merchants of tobacco in the district. 


Betel-leaf (vidyachi panc), is one of the chief garden crops in 
this district. It occupied an area of 256.365 hectares (633 acres) 
in 1960-61, of which an arca of 101.250 hectares (250 acres) was 
in Daryapur tahsil and 76.950 hectares (190 acres) in Achalpur 
tahsil. The Bangala and Kapuri varieties of betel-leaf are grown 
in the district. The places famous for betel-leaf cultivation are 
Anjangaon Bari, Badnera, Malkhed and Nerpingalai. 


The crop requires abundant supply of water. In order to 
support the betel-vines, numerous trees and plants such as 
shevrt, pangara, hadga and shevga are planted. The vines are 
planted in October with cuttings obtained from the best shoots 
of the older plants. The leaves are 1ipe for picking after two 
years. The vines continue to bear for twenty to thirty years, if 
they are gala maintained... The ‘cultivation of betel-vincs is 
very costly and hence requires adequate financial strength. The 
vines must he protected from the hot winds in the summer. 


Besides medicinal uses, hetel-leaves; are chewed with betel-nut, 
lime, catechu and sometiines with tobacco and aromatics like 
cloves, cardamom and nutmeg. 


Sugarcane (Qos) is a minor garden crop in’ the district and 
covers only a small area of 72.495 hectares (179 acres). Lxcept 
for a few hectares which are under the Ponda variety of sugar- 
cane, the most popular variety is the Co419, 


The sugarcane crop thrives well on the fertile and well- 
drained type of soil having a depth of 0.60 m. to 0.76 m. (24 to 
30 inches). The soil is required to be ploughed deeply and 
brought into fine tilth hy repeated harrowings. Cuttings from 
ripe sugarcane stumps are planted with proper spacing. Plant- 
ing is done usua'ly in January or February. Harvesting _ starts 
from October and lasts up to March. 


Sugarcane is invariably grown as an irrigated crop. Intensive 
efforts, are of prima facie importance. Heavy doses of green 
manures as well as cheinical fertilisers are essential. 

The major pests of this crop are the stem-horer and the  top- 
shoot-borer. These are to be controlled by spraying 0.25 per 
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cent D.D.T. or 5 per cent benzene hexachloride. Pyrilla and 
grass-hopper are controlled by benzene hexachloride and_red-rot 
and smut by avoiding ratooning and destroying the affected 
canes. 


A variety of oil-seeds is grown in the district. The acreage 
under oil-seeds in 1960-61 was 28573.560 hectares (70,552 acres). 
Groundnut, safflower and sesamum were important among edible 
oil-seeds whereas linseed and niger-sced were important among 
non-edible oil-seeds. Out of the net area sown viz., 683192.475 
hectares ( 16,86,895 acres) in 1960-61, oil-seeds accounted for only 
4.2 per cent. This reveals that oil-seeds were cultivated on a 
relatively small scale. Table No, 18 indicates acreage under 
oilseeds in Amravati district in 1958-59, 1959-60 and 1960-61. 
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Groundnut (bhuimug) is the most important oil-sced crop of the 
district and covered an area of 18352.980 hectares (45,316 acres) 
in 1960-61. It was grown in almost all the talukas of the district 
but Chandur and Amravati were the main areas producing 
groundnut. These two talukas together accounted for 13489.335 
hectares (33,307 acres) or as much as 73.5 per cent of the total 
acreage under the crop. Morshi taluka ranked next in order 
with 2973.105 hectares (7,341 acres) or 16.2 per cent of the toral 
acreage. 


Groundnut is produced as a kharif crop and is grown on 
medium and lighter types of soils. It is sown in July and 
harvested in October-November. When grown on’ medium type 
of soils a second crop of wheat is produced wherever irrigation 
facilities are available. Groundnut crop is usually rotated with 
cotton and jowar. Generally, cotton is grown after groundnut 
crop. Cow-dung manure is generally applied to the crop. 
Groundnut seed is either dibbled or drilled with argada and 
sarata. Nearly 80 lbs. of kernels are required for sowing an acre 
of land. The total outturn of groundnut crop in the district 
was 8144.256 metric tons (8,016.tons) in 1960-61. 


The Department of Agriculture has introduced, in the  dis- 
trict. a scheme for multiplication and distribution of groundnut 
variety Ak, 12-24. About 17415 hectares (43,000 acres) ot 
land had been covered by this variety and it was expected that 
within the next few years the entire area under groundnut 
would be covered hy it. There were other varieties of ground- 
nut grown in the district like Dhobali, Lal Japan, Tija (Ak-10). 
etc. Average yield per acre varied from 600 lbs. to 800 Ibs. 
Tija is a staple variety. Groundnut kernel is used in a varicty 
of ways. Its oil is used for cooking. The cake is used as a 
manure. It serves as an excéllent!-manure for oranges and 
bananas, It is also a good nutritious food for cattle. 


Sesamum (él) covered an area of 2980395 hectares (7,359 acres) 
of land in the district in 1960-61. Melghat, Daryapur and Amra- 
vati had an area of 705.915 hectares (1,743 acres); 607.500 hec- 
tares (1,500 acres) and 557.280 hectares (1,376 acres), a eat 
under this crop. It is grown hoth as a kharif as well as a rabi 
crop. When produced in kharif, it is sown in June-July and 
harvested in October. Local non-descript varieties are grown in 
the district. Its oil is used for cooking and the cake as cattle- 
feed. The total outturn of the sesamum crop for the district 


was 644.7 tons in 1960-61. 


Safflower (karadt) was cultivated on a small area of 57.510 
hectares (142 acres). Amravati taluka alone accounted for 
62 per cent or 35.640 hectares (88 acres). It is grown in rabi 
season and is never sown as a single crop. It is generally sown 
as a hedge to wheat crop. It serves as a fence because cattle 
finds it hard to trespass the thorny leaves of safflower. It is 
sown in October-November and harvested in February-March. 
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Linsced (Javas) covered an area of 6437.880 hectares (15,896 
acres) in 1960-61. Daryapur taluka alone accounted for 3284.145 
hectares (8,109 acres) or little more than 50 per cent. It was 
followed by Amravati taluka which claimed 1996,.245 hectares 
(4,929 acres) or 31 per cent of the total area under linseed. It is 
grown only in rabi season as a single crop. The seed is generally 
sown early in October and is harvested in January. Many a 
cultivator used linseed oil for cooking. Linseed cake is a good 
manure as also the best food for milch cattle. The total outturn 
of the crop amounted to 1639.9 tons in 1960-61, 


Besides the oil-seeds described so far, other oil-sceds such as 
mustard, castor seed and niger seed are also grown in the dis- 
tri¢t. Castor (erandi) seed covered as area of 126.765 hectares 
(313 acres) of which 59.535 hectares (147 acres) were found in 
Morshi taluka. It is generally grown as a mixed crop with 
chillis and other vegetables for the purpose of providing shade. 
Mustard (Mohart) covered 19.845 hectares (49 acres) of which 
14.985 hectares (37 acres) were accounted for by Daryapur 
taluka. Niger seed occupied an area of 590.895 hectares (1,459 
acres), The cultivation of niger seed was concentrated in 
Melghat taluka which accounted for salmost the entire acreage 
under the crop in the district. 


Condiments and spices are important cash crops of the dis- 
trict. The principal among therm are chillis, ginger, turmeric, 
coriander, garlic and fenugreek; they together occupied an area 
of 6345.540 hectares (15,668 acres) in 1958-59, 6646,455 hectares 
(16,411 acres) in 1959-60 and 7302.150 hectares (18,030 acres) in 
1960-61. Chillis however accounted for about 90 per cent of the 
area under condiments and spices, 


Table No. 19 gives the area under condiments and spices in 
the district. 
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Chillis (mirchi), occupied 6121.170 hectares (15,]14 acres) in 
1958-59, 6407.505 hectares (15,82] acres) in 1959-60 and 7055.910 
hectares (17,422 acres) in 1960-61. Though chillis are grown all 
over the district, a large acreage, viz. 2075.220 hectares (5,124 
acres) in 1960-61, is found in Achalpur taluka. 


It is grown as an irrigated as well as a rainfed crop. The 
seedlings are grown on well prepared and raised seed beds in 
June and are transplanted in the field after about one and a half 
months. Interculturing is done regularly. 


Chillis thrive well on deep black as well as medium black 
soil. Heavy doses of manure, viz., 15 to 20 cart-loads of green 
manure is given for an acre. 


Green chillis are ready for plucking from September onwards. 
Red chillis are plucked and dried in sun in the months of 
December and January. 


Lawangt and Dhobari are the varieties grown in the district. 


Turmeric (halad) covers an area of about 121.500 hectares (300 
acres). Morshi taluka accounts for most of the area under tur- 
meric. The crop can be ‘taken in medium type of soils. Intensive 
pone pulverising and manuring are ot prime importance 
for turmeric. It is an irrigated crop. The rhizomes are plant- 
ed in carly June and harvested in January-February. 


The other spices and condiments cultivated in this district are 
coriander (dhane), garlic (Jasun), and methi. They together 
cover an area of about 91,J25 hectares (225 acres) in the district, 
and are cultivated in Melghat, Morshi, Chandur, Daryapur and 
Amravati tahsils, Coriander (Kothimbir) is grown practically 
throughout the year. Garlic _is planted in October and harvested 
in December-January. 


All the condiments and spices find a ready market in the 
district itself. There is no exportable surplus of these crops. 


Fibres occupied an area of 340758.900 hectares (8,41,380 acres) 
in Amravati district. A little over 99 per cent of this was 
accounted for by cotton. The district is famous for production 
of cotton which has a very wide market. Other fibres grown 
include sann-hemp (Bombay hemp) and ambadi (Deccan hemp). 


Kapas (Cotton) covered an area of 338339.835 hectares (8,35,407 
acres) in 1960-61. The acreage under the crop in 1950-51 was 
225180 hectares (5,56,000 acres). Thus during the decade _bet- 
ween 1950-51 and 196061, area under cotton increased by 
113159.835 hectares (2,79,407 acres), or 50.3 per cent. The 
Cotton Control Act was in operation in Pusha and Jarud 
revenue inspection circles of Morshi taluka. Since 1955-56, 
11-420 and Buri 0394 varieties were the improved varieties in the 
controlled area. The Cotton Control Act is not in operation 
now. The increase in acreage under cotton can be attributed to 
the propaganda for the. growth of more cotton and the high 
prices obtained by the cultivators. The improved American 
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varieties are Buri-0394 and  Buri-147 whereas H-420*, Virnar 
197/3 and Jarilla are the improved varieties of deshi cotton. 
Besides these, other varieties such as Cambodia, Umra, Co2, 
Rajpalyan, Verum, Rozia, etc. are also grown, The American 
varieties require more rainfall than deshi varieties and are 
grown on deep to medium types of soils. The deshi varieties 
are taken in medium soils. 


The usual method of sowing is to drop the seed in the furrows 
of the drill through a sarala or a bamboo tube of the seed drill. 
Cotton sowing is done in June. American varieties are sown 
many a time in May. This premonsoon sowing is practised 
only where irrigation facilities are available. The seed is sown 
on a chaufult (a square formed by horizontal and vertical rows 
in the field) and is dibbled by hand and the individual plants are 
watered, Two or three such waterings are essential for the 
peu crop. When the seed is drilled, the distance 

etween the rows varies from 18” to 22”. Cotton crop requires 
interculturing four or five times. 


As a rule cotton is sown as an cntire crop. However, jowar, 
sesamum and ambadi seed ate occasionally mixed with cotton 
seed at the time of sowing. Tur is sown after every 10th to 25th 
line of cotton, Rotations usually followed are cotton, jowar and 
groundnut. Flowering of Deshi and American varieties com- 
mences in August and picking starts from October onwards. 
Buri-0394 variety is later than Buri-l47. Picking of Deshi varie- 
ties is done three or four times and is in progress till December ; 
that of American varietics is done five or six times and continucs 
ull February. Deshi varieties yield about 150 to 200 Ibs. per 
acre whereas the yield of the American varicty is 300 to 350 Ibs. 
per acre, 


The cotton crop requires’ protection from diseases which 
affect the quality and vield of cotton and cause severe damage. 
The affected cotton fetches low price in the market. The most 
common disease on Deshi varieties is downy mildew, locally 
known as dahtya, The American varieties are free from the 
attack of this discase. When the infestation of dahiya is severe, 
the cotton crop is reduced to the state of brooms. The incidence 
of this pest was very severe in 1959. The American varieties of 
cotton are attacked by Aphids, Jassids, the spotted boll worm, 
the pink boll worm, the red cotton bug, etc. 


The Cambedia cotton which is cultivated on a smaller scale 
is an improved varicty. Another variety of American cotton 
known as Buri, acclimatised in the Vidarbha region, is also 
grown in this district. However, the lint of this variety was 
found to be -weak. Attempts were made, therefore, to ‘get a 
strain with consistent nt strength. Intensive selection yielded 
the improved strain Buri 107. But it proved to he a low ginner, 
and lost its popularity on that account. Another improved 


*The distribution of H-420 has been stopped since 1957-58. 
tA detailed discussion of diseases of cotton will be found in a separate section 
‘DISEASES’ of this chapter. 
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strain Buri 0394. a re-selection from Buri 107, is developed 
at the Achalpur Research Station. This has much higher 
ginning outturn as well as higher yicld. Buri 394 was released 
for general distribution in 1950-51 by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Further selection from Buri 0394 resulted in’ an 
improved sister strain, viz., Buri 147. This is an earlier variety 
than Buri 0394, has a longer staple length and higher ginning 
percentage. All these varicties belong to the Gosstpium hirsutum 
species. 

Among Desi varictics Bani was the common variety grown 
in Vidarbha region. But on account of its low ginning, poor 
vield and susceptibility to wilt ir was soon replaced by a mixture 
of coarse types known as Jadi found in Jalgaon and Dhulia 
region. Efforts were made to get higher yielding strain from 
Jadi variety which resulted in the isolation of Roseum cotton. 
This was also found to be highly susceptible to wilt and hence 
organised research was undertaken to effect improvement. This 
resulted in the selection of Verum 262, which was released for 
distribution in 1929. As it was susceptible to variations in 
climate conditions, further improvement was made, which _ led 
to Verum 434 in 1932, and.was soon..made available for distri- 
bution, 


Recently, a strain known as Virnar 197-3 has been introduced 
in the district. This variety has been imported from Jalgaon 
district and occupies large tracts in all the eight districts of 
Vidarbha region. This variety) has replaced H-420 cotton on 
account of its higher ginning percentage. Virnar 197-3 was 
abtained as a result of crossing Jarila X NRS (a high ginner). 
Being a late variety, it canwithstand adverse seasonal condi- 
tions. However, now-a-days due-to its high susceptibility to 
downy mildew (dahiya), itvis losing jits popularity. The com- 
parative value of Deshi strains is given below: — 


Name of the Yield per Ginning Staple Average 
varicty acre (in kg.) percentage length mill 
(millimetres) spinning 
capacity 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
_1, Verum 262 . .{135-900(300 Ibs.) 30 24—26 20—24 
2. Verum 434 .. | 158°550(350 Ibs ) 29 24—26 20—20 
3. Hf. 420 ds  .|262°740(580 lbs.) 33—34 28 20--24 
4. Vienar 197-3 - -1226-500(500 Ibs.) 38—39 26—28 20—24 


Amravati, the district headquarters, is known to be one of the 
higgest cotton markets in India.  Achalpur, Dhamangaon, 
Warud, Daryapur and Anjangaon are the other cotton markets 
in the district. The Agriculture Department under its Improved 
Seed Multiplication Scheme has introduced a system of — cotton 
pool based on the ginning percentage and the purity at the pool 
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centres. The ‘A’ and ‘B’ class, registered growers are induced 
to contribute their produce to the pool where it is graded by the 
expert staff of the department, The cotton thus collected is sold 
“by public auction in the premises of agents appointed by the 
Agriculture Department for the storage and istribution of 
cotton seed. The sced is purchased and further distributed to 
other cultivators. 


The minor fibres grown in the district comprise —sann-hemp 
(Bombay Hemp) and ambadi (Deccan Hemp) which occupied an 
area of [549.125 hectares (3,825 acres) and 1410.615 hectares (3,483 
acres), respectively, in 1958-59. In the following year (1959-60) 
sann-hemp and ambadi accounted for 1387.530 and 1402.920 
hectares (3,426 and 3,464 acres}, respectively. Total area under 
fibres’ In 1959-60 was 339957 hectares (8,39,400 acres) whereas 
acreage under sann-hemp and ambadi taken together accounted 
for 2790.450 hectares (6,890 acres) or less than 0.01 per cent, 
The fibre from these crops is largely used by the farmers, for 
their personal domestic requirements. Sann-hemp is mainly 
used for green manuring. 


Fruits occupied an area _of~~2907.900 hectares (7,180 acres) in 
1958-59, 3020.490 hectares (7,458 acres).in 1959-60 and 3580.605 
hectares (8,841 acres) in 1960-61. The fruit crops grown in this 
district are orange, sweet orange, sour lime, mango, banana, 
pomegranate, guava, custard apple, papaya and _ bullock heart 
(ramphal). 

Table No. 20 gives the area under arange, mangoes and total 
fruit crops in the district. 
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Orange is by far the most important fruit crop of Amravati 
district. The Amravati orange, like the Nagpur orange, is 
valued for its peculiar flavour and taste, 


Oranges occupied an area of 1907.145 hectares (4,709 acres) in 
1960-61, of which 1639.035 hectares (4,047 acres) were in Morshi 
tahsil alone. 


The medium black soil locally known as antarpathi, is most 
suitable for orange cultivation. Loamy soil with a mixture of 
lime nodules is also suitable. The seedlings of oranges which 
are primarily grown in nurseries* are planted during the rains 
and are liberally manured. Planting is done in straight rows 
which are spaced at a distance of 4.572 m. (15’) apart cach way. 
Orange is generally grown as a sole crop. But during the first 
four years after plantation, the cultivators take catch crops like 
cotton, jowar, banana and vegetables in the space between the 
rows. ‘the cultivators favour the soil conditions created by the 
catch crop of banana as conducive to the growth of orange 
plants. 


The plants are irrigated at intervals of 10 to 12 days during 
the cold weather, and at intervals of 6 days during the season. 
The frequency of irrigation is a very important factor in the 
cultivation of oranges. The plants are manured with cowdung 
hefore and at the end of the rainy season, The trees require 
individual manuring in the form. of well-rotted farm-yard 
manure which is given at) the rate of 10.120 to 21.650 kg. (40 to 
50 pounds) per tree. 


The trees begin to bear from the fifth year, and are in full 
bearing from the seventh year. They bear fruits for about 
30 years. There are two orange seasons iri a year, one between 
October and December, and the second between February and 
April. The first is known as Ambia bahar and the latter as 
Mrug bahar.t The oranges of the latter season are better in taste 
and flavour and last longer. Hence, they fetch a better price. 


One good tree yields from 500 to 1,000 fruits, at which rate 
the trees in one acre together yield about 67,000 fruits. 


The orange crop is sometimes damaged by violent winds and 
hail storms. The chief insect pests which infest the crop are 
caterpillars (Virchal isocrates) which bore the fruit, and stem 
borers (Chloridolum alcmene). 


*About 4,00,000 seedlings are being raised by the 60 private nurseries in the 
district, 

+They have been so called because the blossoming of orange trees under the Ambia 
bahar corresponds with the blossoming of mango trees and that of the Mrug bahar 
correaponds to the Mrug Nakshatra in June. 
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The following statement gives the item-wise cost of cultivation 
per acre of orange crop in the district. 


Item of expenditure Amount 
FIRST YEAR Rs. 
Ploughing by iron plough ane ais os die hee 25 
Mozhada after ploughing id ar - si wa If 
Two harrowings .. ee Ae Pa an e i. 10 
Layout of field 3 4 ng ae at tia 5 
Plantation, ete, As 3 on oA be te ail 25 
Cost of 10 cart-loads of manure . . ds “3 st oc 100 
Cost of 118 orange plants. . Us ae oe if i 118 
Cost of top-dressing in winter ., ne ie oe a 20 
Cost of irrigation (32 times) ee is i ie 150 
Pruning charges .. 6 a a Y. ee oh 
Fencing and protecting .. a ss as se “4 50 
Total i 519 


Mango (amba) is another important fruit crop of this district. 
The acreage under this crop was 721,710 hectares (1,782 acres) 
in 1958-59, 632.610 hectares (1,562 acres) in 1959-60 and 
675.135 hectares (1,667 acres) in 196061. The  talukas 
of Achalpur and Amravati are the biggest producers of mangoes. 
Besides the mango groves,. the trees also flourish on field 
boundaries. 


Most of the mango trees are of non-descript varieties and 
cannot be compared with alphonso mangoes. 


Seedlings raised from mango stones are planted on bunds 
along the border of the fields in pits of 3 cubic feet cach. The 
pits are filled with good soil and green manure. Two — seedlings 
are planted in a pit, but only one is retained at a later stage. 
One year old seedlings raised in Kundis (earthen pots) are also 
planted. Mango tree bears fruit after about seven years. 


Cloudy weather and gusty winds. cause florescence to shed 
and reduces the yield considerably. Ripe mangoes are relishec 
by all, while raw mangoes (Kairi) are used for preparing pickles, 
Chutney, ete. 

Banana (kele) covers an area of 386.370 hectares (954 acres) in 
this district, The main centres of banana cultivation are Jarud 
and Warud in Morshi tahsil. This taluka alone accounts for 
about 191.160 hectares (472 acres) under the crop. 


The banana crop requires medium light — soil having good 
drainage, The field is required to be thoroughly ploughed, 
pulverised and harrowed. Tt is then manured. Bold scedlings 
(suckers) are ptanted in June. They are planted in rows at a 
distance of about 1.372 m, (four and oa half fect) from one 
another. The rows are first marked with shallow furrows. The 
crop requires frequent irrigation, vs. twice a week in the dry 
season. 

The Basarat varicty, also known as Bhusawal green, is mainly 
planred in this district. The crop is not easily affected by pests 
or diseases. It however requires very intensive efforts in respect 
of preparing the soil, manuring, irrigation and cutting — the 
leaves. Top-dressing of oil-cake and ammonium sulphate in the 
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fourth and the seventh months from planting are necessary. 
The plants mature after about 12 months. Banana is harvested 
when the fruits get rounded. 


An acre of banana orchard contains about 2,000 plants. [ach 
plant yields one bunch contaming six to twelve dozens of 
bananas. 

Guava (peru) occupics an areca of about 70.065 hectares (173 
acres) which is mostly in the Amravati and Achalpur  tahsils. 
It requires black fertle soil. Though guava seeds can be sown 
by propagation, for quality fruit, grafts of selected trees are 
planted. Planting is done in pits which are 4.572 m. to 6.096 m. 
(15’ to 20’) apart from each other. Before planting, the soil — is 
well prepared and pits are filled with farm-yard manure, Fre- 
quent irrigation is essential in the dry season, Inter-crops, such 
as vegetables, are usually allowed for a couple of years between 
the rows of guava trees. Guava — starts blossoming after about 
three years. [ruit- -bearing trees are given heavy doses of 
manure, 

In February-March, the soil is dug up and the roots laid bare 
for a fortnight. Before the trees. shed leaves, the beds are 
manured and irrigated. The bets are frequently pulverised, 
Fruits are plucked when’ they turn yellowish. There are two 
seasons of this fruit, oiz., one in August-September and another 
in November-December. 

The principal vegetables” in this district are, onion, —brinjal, 
sweet potato, cabbage. tomato, Jady’s finger, carrot, radish and 
wal. They occupy an area of 1069.605 hectares (2,641 acres) in 
the district. The following table gives the acreage under vege- 
tables in the years 1958-59, 1959-60 and 1960-61 in the district: — 


TABLE No. 2! 
ARFA UNDER VEGETABLES (TALUKA-WISE) IN AMRAVATI 
Disraicr ww 1958-59, 1959-60 ann 1960-61 


(Areain hectares’) 


Total Vegetables* 


Taluka —_—— - — . ——-— 
1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 
() (2) (3) (4) 
Amravati .. ee ss Ae 199-260 378-675 293-625 
(492) (935) (725) 
Chandur .. = a: = 140-130 118-260 179-415 
(346) (292) (443) 
Morshi a we ae a 193-995 193-185 197-640 
(479) (477) (488) 
Daryapur ., ia se as 126-765 148-635 144-180 
(313) (367) (356) 
Achalpur .. we oi a 273-375 308-205 244-215 
(675) (761) (603) 
Melghat .. Sc bs ace 8-100 6:075 10:530 
(20) (15) (26) 
District Total 941: 625 1,153- 035 1,069-605 
(2,325) (2,847) (2,641) 


‘Figures in brackets are in acres. 
*Also includes the acreage under Swect potato, Topioca, Onion, Carrot, Radish, 
Cabbage, Brinjal, Tomato, Fenugreck, Bhendi, Musk Melon, and other vegetables. 
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The vegetable production in Amravati district is limited to 
meet only local demand. There is no exportable surplus of 
vegetables. There are marked seasonal variations in vegetable 
supply which is ample during the period between October and 
March. 


Onion (Kanda), a tuber vegetable, is grown all over the dis- 
trict except the Melghat tahsil. It covered an area of 205.740 
hectares (508 acres) in 1960-61. 


It is mainly a garden crop taken in soft black loam soil. The 
land is ploughed and pulverised thoroughly. Onion seeds are 
sown on raised seed beds in September and the seedlings are 
transplanted in October-November. Before transplanting the 
soil is irrigated. This crop requires - very liberal manuring. 
Rotten cowdung and phosphate are preferred. 


The onion bulbs are ready for harvesting in about three 
months. The average yield of this crop ranges from 2612.400 Kg. 
to 3732.000 Kg. (70 maunds to 100 maunds) per acre under ideal 
conditions. 


Sweet potato (ratale), a voot vegetable, occupied an areca of 
179.820 hectares (444 acres) in 1960-61. Though Achalpur and 
Daryapur tahsils are the main producers of ratale, it is also fairly 
produced in the Morshi and Chandur tahsils. 


Cuttings or sets with three nodes are planted on both the sides 
of the ridges. The crop needs about six cart-loads of manure 
and frequent irrigation. ft theives well in rich black soil. It is 
ready for harvest in about ©six month’s time. Ratales are eaten 
green, boiled or roasted. The Yeaves are used as green fodder 
for cattle, 


Radish (mula), though usually produced as a main crop, is 
also taken as a mixed* crop or inter-crop. It is grown in the 
rainy season as well as in the winter. But the winter crop is 
the main one. The winter radish are more tasty, crisp and fully 
grown. Radish is sown by propagating the seed either on bare 
soil or in other crops. Radish requires frequent irrigation at an 
interval of five to six days. The roots (mula) get ready for 
harvesting (uprooting) In about five weeks, 


The roots as well as Icaves are used as vegetable and in the 
preparation of salad. 


Brinjal (Vang) is one of the most important vegetable crops 
in Amravati district, It covered an area of 205.335 hectares 
(507 acres) in 1960-61. It is grown all over the district except 
Melghar tahsil. Though it is sometimes grown as a_ rain-fed 
crop, Vangi is mainly an irrigated vegetable crop. 


*It is said to be mixed crop when radish is planted mixed with some other vege- 
tables or wheat crop; while in inter-crop radish is planted in rows in between the 
rows of other crops. 
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Brinjal seeds are sown in seed-beds in the beginning of June. 
The seedlings are ready for transplantation in July. The secdl- 
ings are planted in rows which are about 0.610 m. (two feet) 
apart. They begin to bear trom October, The summer brinjal 
crop is planted in January. It begins to bear from the end of 
March. 


Brinjal is used very often as a vegetable at home and = at 
community feasts. 


Cabbage (kobi) occupied an area of 103.680 hectares (256° acres) 
in 1960-61. It is cultivated in loamy or clay loam soil. Inten- 
sive manuring and irrigation are of extreme importance for 
cabbage cultivation. Top-dressing of oil-cake and ammonium 
sulphate is usually given after one month of plantation. The 
seeds of cabbage are sown in nursery beds in August and the 
seedlings are transplanted in September. The crop gets ready 
for harvesting in about three to four months. The cabbage 
heads are used as vegetable whereas leaves are fed to cattle. 


Tomato is mainly a winter crop in the district. It occupies an 
area of 66.015 hectares (163 acres) in 1960-61. Medium black 
soil is highly suitable for tomato cultivation. It is produced on 
a considerable scale in the Amravati tahsil, 


Tomato seeds are propagated in nursery beds and the scedl- 
ings are transplanted after three to four weeks. Two — seedlings 
are planted together. [1 is also grown as a mixed crop alongwith 
chillis and brinjals. It requires frequent irrigation and heavy 
doses of manure. Ammonia sulphate and groundnut cake are 
highly beneficial to the crop. It is Sirvested after about 214 to 
3 months. Green tomatoes.arc.used-as a vegetable, while the 
ripe ones are cither eaten as a table fruit or used in the prepara- 
tion of salad. : 


The implements and farm tools used by agriculturists in the 
district are generally of the old and indigenous pattern. Even 
pace does not appear to have been maintained by the  agricul- 
turist with the improvement in the technique of agricultural 
production. The size of existing farms also sometimes does not 
allow the farmer to usc mechanical appliances. 


Ploughs, harrows, levellers, sowing drill and clod-crushers 
are the important implements connected with the various phases 
of agricultural operations. Besides these, several hand tools are 
also used for alhed farm operations. A few improved imple- 
ments, such as, iron ploughs, hlowing fans, threshing and 
separating appliances have been introduced. The iron plough is 
gradually replacing the old indigenous wooden plough. 


A description of some of the major implements is given 
below. 
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The wooden plough (nagar) is made of babhui (acacia arabica) 
wood by local carpenters. It comprises four essential parts, VIZ, 
the main body (khod), beam (dandi), ploughshare (phal), and 
stilt (rumhane). The main body is the central part to which the 
others are attached, It gives the necessary weight for the 
penetrating action of the ploughshare. It is about three fect 
long and consists of a head and shoe. The head is thicker while 
the shoe is tapering to a point, flat at the top and triangular at 
the bottom. The share which is sharp at the end is fixed to the 
shoe. It is about two fect long and projects about six inches 
beyond the point of the shoe. It is secured to the shoe by means 
of an iron ring. The beam which is fixed to the body in a 
particular angle is about 3.048 to 3.658 metres (10 to 12 fect) long. 
The stilt which is fixed with a short grip or handle (muthya) is 
attached to the heam at the hack end. It is used for handling 
the plough by the p!ough-man. The yoke is ticd to the front 
end of the beam by means of a thick rope, known as wullyd. 
Plough opens a triangular furrow with a depth of 0.152 m. to 
0.229 m. (6” to 9”). 


A number of progressive cultivators, owning big hoklings, 
ossess iron ploughs. The iron ploughs are preferred to the 
indigenous type because they.make the soil more loose and 
friable. Tron ploughs are worked with two to five pairs of 
bullocks depending upon the size of the plough and the texture 
of the land. 


The harrow (bakhar), an indigenous implement, is used for 
crushing the clods and making the soil arable. It is generally 
made of babhul and comprises five main components, viz., head, 
prongs (jankudav), iron blade (pas), beam (dandi) and __ stilt 
(rumhane), The iron blade is attached to the two prongs fixed 
to the head. It is about 3’-to 3%’long. The yoke is attached to 
the beam by means of a thick rope. 


There are two types of harrows prevalent in the district, vzz., 
the heavy harrow (moghada bakhar) and the small one. The 
heavy harrow is usually used for deep harrowing which — serves 
as preparatory tillage before sowing. The small harrow is used 
for removing jowar stubbles and cotton stalks. [t is also used 
for preliminary harrowing, for covering the seeds sown and for 
interculturing the broad spaced crops. 


The seed-drill (¢ifa7) is also an indigenous implement used for 
sowing operations. It is made of good babhut wood by _ village 
carpenters, ‘The main components of this implement are — the 
main head, three coulters (QJankudav), a beam (danda), three 
bamboo tubes and a bowl] (chale). The head is the central part 
to which are attached the coulters at the bottom, stilt on the 
upper side and beam on the Tront side. Pointed drills, made of 
iron, are attached to the coulters. The bowl (chale) is connected 
with the three coulters by three bamboo tubes. Seeds are put in 
the bowl from where they pass through the tubes into the 
furrows created by the coulters. 
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The following type of seed-drills are prevalent in Amravati: — 

(l) Tifan.—-It is a three coultered drill used for sowing 
kharif jowar. 

(2) Argada.—It is cither three coultered or four coultered. 
Bowl and bambov tubes are not attached to the coulters of an 
argada, But bamhvo pipes, cach fixed with a small bowl on 
the top (locally known as sarate), are tied by ropes to each of 
the coulters of the seed-drill. The sarates are operated by 
women who pour seeds into the respective bowls in a specified 
proportion. The sarates are pulled along with the sced-drill 
and the seeds pass into the furrows opened by the coulters. 
The argada is used for sowing of cotton and groundnut. In 
some cases groundnut seeds are dibbled by female workers in 
furrows drilled by the argada. 


(3) Duse vor Kathani Tifan,—This is usually a two coultered 
drill. It is heavy in weight which enables seeds in the rabi 
season to be sown deep in the soil. The weight of the head 
helps penctrating action of the coulters. It resembles the 
itfan in all other respects, and is used for sowing operations 
of wheat, gram, coriander, and. mustard. Usually a pair of 
bullocks is yoked to a duse though two pairs are also required 
to be yoked sometimes. 


Interculturing implements) are miniature harrows.  Dawra 
(hoc) which has a constructional design like the harrow is used 
for interculruring cotton, jowar, mug, udid, groundnut, etc. At 
times a small bakhar is also used for interculturing broad spaced 
crops, vtz., chillis, brinjals, banana and. jowar. 


Generally two or three hoes are tied to the yoke by thin ropes 
around the respective head pieces and beams. This enables the 
farmer to speed up the intereulturing operations. Big land- 
holders operate even five hoes at a time. Each hoe is guided by 
one man. With a set of five hoes, about 8 acres of land are 
intercultured in a day, whereas a set of three intercultures about 
five acres, 


The principal tool for harvesting is sickle (koyaia) which is 
used for cutting jowar, bajra, tur, mug, udid, wheat and gram. 
The kudali is used for digging out groundnut and root crops. 


Very few implements are used for threshing of grain. They 
consist of datart, tivhar (tripod stand), baskets, chafl-cutter and 
blowing fan. Threshing of jowar, bajra, wheat and udid is 
usually donc by driving a few bullocks in a circular motion on 
the ear-heads of the corn. A gang of bullocks, with their necks 
tied to one another, is driven around. Datart (a wol having five 
to six teeth fixed on a small head piece) is used for stirring and 
separating grains from the chaff or husk. A special broom is 
also used for separating chaff from the heap of grains. 


Besides sickle, there are a number of hand tools used in 
various operations. "They consist of axe (kurhad), pick-axe, 
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pawada, Kuda, sabbal, etc. Budding knife is used for pre- 
paring orange nurseries. Many farmers now use rotary dusters, 
hand sprayers and bucket sprayers for spraying or dusting crops 
with insecticides. 


Water-lift (mol) is the chiet contrivance for lifting water from 
wells. Mot is made of tanned hide by a local cobbler. The two 
ends of the mot are tied by two separate ropes to the yoke. 
There is actually a double yoke, about four feet in length. The 
bullocks yoked to the mot are driven forward and backward 
Gs the ramp. The two ropes pass over the two revolving 
wheels. 


A number of water-pumps worked either on oil engines or 
electric motors are found in the district. This has _ facilitated 
well-irrigation on a larger scale. 


Bullock-cart still continues to be the most common means of 
transport of agricultural produce and appliances. It is known 
as gadi or band:. The frame of a cart is like an isosceles triangle 
tapering towards the front side. The frame is supported on 
two cart-whcels. A few planks are fixed on the trame_ with 
some space, There are about four-holes on two sides of the 
frame for fixing vertical props. The entire frame is covered by 
a mat made of thick bamboo straps. The frame is made otf 
cither shadada or sag wood, The axle is fixed in a rectangular 
log of the right size. The axle is ticd with the front angle of 
the frame by a tight rope or iron’ rope. 


Live-stock occupies an important place in the agricultural 
economy of the district. . It also constitutes one of the farmer's 
most coveted posscssions. As the existing conditions of agri- 
culture in India afford little scope for the use of mechanical 
devices for agricultural operations,.cattle labour has to be 
largely relied upon. Draught power required for agricultural 
operations such as ploughing, harrowing, drawing water for 
irrigation, transport, etc,, is derived mainly from bullocks, Cows 
are a source of milk which is highly in demand.  Live-stock also 
provides much of the organic manure used on the farms, 
Hence a pair of bullocks for draught and a cow or buffalo for 
milk and manure are to be commonly found with a large num- 
ber of farmers. Further, in rural areas a farmer’s” status is 
judged by the number of cattle he maintains. In fact no farmer 
can do farming economically without the aid of  live-stock. 
Table No. 22 gives comparative statistics of bovine population 
in Amravati District in 1951, 1956 and 1961 while table No. 23 
gives taluka-wise distribution of live-stock in Amravati district 
in 1961. 
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According to Captain Meadows, “the Province of Berar con- 
tains the finest draught cattle in India”. It is impossible to 
say what particular breed he referred to. In Amravati district 
there are three breeds of cattle: (1) The Umarda or Gaoram 
breed, (2) The Khamgaon breed, and (3) the Ghat or Pahari 
breed. Of these, Umurda cattle are considered the most suitable 
for the plains, whereas the Ghat cattle do better in the hilly 
tracts. 


The Umarda breed is divided into two well defined types 
which are said to differ in colour only. The bullock of this 
breed is of medium size and jis white or red in colour. The 
body is compact; the head is well placed and broad between 
the eyes; the forchcad is slightly concave: the horns are of 
medium size; the muzzle is broad and usually dark in colour ; 
the nostrils are large ; the neck is short and thick with a_ rather 
small dewlap; the back is straight and the hump of ordinary 
size. The animal is well proportioned, active and keen-spirited. 
The breed is very hardy, and a pair will trot 30 to 40 miles a 
day. Cattle of this breed are common in Amravati, Achalpur, 
Daryapur and Chandur tahsils. 


The Khamgaon cattle are seen mostly in Daryapur _ tahsil 
where the soil is deep and heavy to work. This breed is the 
largest and strongest of the Berar brecds, and is we'l suited for 
heavy work on black cotton soil, The typical Khamgaon 
bullock is,a big bony animal with mixed colours, the general 
colour being red or tanned red mixed with white. His hoofs, 
muzzle, horns and inside of the earseare of a chocolate colour ; 
forehead is broad and slightly convex, the muzzle fine and the 
hump well developed, horns are of medium length and rather 
thick at the base. The Khamgaon bullock is round in the 
barrel and altogether a strong, niassive animal. As a trotter he 
is inferior to the Umarda breed, and is fatigued earlier. As a 
strong draught animal he is well suited for working in heavy 
soils. 


The Melghat or Pahari bullocks are smaller but active and 
hardy. They are well suited for the conditions of the hilly 
tracts. The forchead is straight with a vertical depression 
midway, The limbs are strong and well apart. The pelvis is 
rather lean and narrow and the dewlap small, 


Ever since the boom of land prices and prices of agricultural 
commodities, more and more of the fallow lands and culturable 
waste lands, which were formerly available for pastures have 
been brought under cultivation. Consequently the cultivator 
has been compelled to reduce the number of his cattle and to 
provide a daily supply of fodder for his working bullocks. The 
cultivator finds it more profitable to produce agricultural goods 
than to rear cattle. This has created a shortage of good cattle. 


There are two-breeds of buffaloes mn the district, the Gaorani 
or Nagpur breed, and the Malwa breed. The former are dis- 
tinguished by their long horns that sweep back over the neck, 
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the Malwa buffaloes are smaller and their horns shorter and CHAPTER 4. 
slightly crumpled. Gaevalis keep buffaloes in herds. Jowar agvicuiture and 
stalks, grass and cotton seed are fed to them. An average Irrigation. 


buffalo in this district yields five to six seers of milk. Live-STOcK. 


Epidemics among cattle are very common, and as no care is Diseases of 
taken to segregate diseased animals at the first appearance of an Cattle. 
outbreak, infection spreads fast in a herd. The diseases most 
prevalent in this district are rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, 
malignant sore throat and pleuro-pneumonia. Other bovine ail- 
ments such as hoven diarrhoea and dysentery are common in the 
district. 


Rinderpest is a common disease, but young buffaloes especially 
are liable to it. An animal attacked by it generally dies within 
a week. The curative measures consist of feeding the animal 
with ghee, mug, and rice water. Inoculation for rinderpest is 
practised. Foot-and-mouth disease is very common. The 
animal attacked by it is made to stand in mud and dikamali 
(resin of Gardenia lucida) boiled in linseed or til oil is rubbed on 
the sores of the feet. If there are ulcers on the tongue, they are 
treated with alum powder. Should the hoofs split, the animal 
becomes lame for life, but. the disease is not fatal. 


The rate of cattle mortality has been reduced to some extent 
due to the availability of veterinary facilities in the district. 


The district neither exports nor imports live-stock. The main — Sources of 
source of cattle to the farmers. is. from the weekly markets. — Live-stock, 
However, some animals of pure breed are imported from distant 

laces in the State for use in key village centres and cattle breed- 
ing farms and for improving the local progeny at farms. The 
important cattle markets in the district are located at Amravati, 

Badnera, Morshi, Rajura, Chandur, Railway, Shendurjana, Achal- 
pur and Chandur Bazar. 


The main live-stock products in the district comprise milk, Products. 
eggs, wool, manures, skins and hides. The following table gives 
the average output per head of cow, buffalo, chicken, cattle, 
sheep and goat and the estimated value of the products thereof. 
It should, however, be noted that the statistics are based upon 
certain estimates, and no accuracy is claimed for them. 


TABLE No. 24 
Average output 
Products (per head) Total Estimated 
per annum products value 
() (2) (3) (4) 
Kg. Kg. Rs. 
Cow milk ., as - 181-200 | 11,628,872-400 84,98, 196 
(400 Ibs.) | (25,670,800 Ibs.) 
Buffalo milk se a 385°050 8,545,414°650 1,66,00,364 


(850 Ibs.) | (18,864,050 Ibs.) 
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TABLE No. 24—cont. 


a rr I 


Average output 


(per head) Total Estimated 
Products per annum products value 
Kg. Kg. a Rs. 
Eges es 24-915 1,701,420-435 7,51,179 
(55 Ibs.) (3,755,895 Ibs.) 
Manure (bovine) 6 cart-loads. 34,97,066 1,73,85,330 
catt-loads. 
Manure (ovine) $ cart-loads, 94,291 7, 54,320 
catt-loads. 
Hides of cattle 47,539 2,37,695 
Skins of bovines 46,743 46,743 
Wool “6 : 0-680 35,347:590 1,56,060 
(14 Ibs.) (78,030 Ibs.) 


The district is self-sufficient in fodder-supply. The cultivators 
produce fodder in their farms. The fodder and cattle feed con- 
sist mainly. of Kadbi, grass, stalks from groundnut crop, Kutar 
prepared from the leaves and stalks of wheat, bajra and tur, etc. 
Udid grains, cotton-seeds and groundnut cake are served as 
concentrated feeding to cattle, 


Poultry is kept for meat and eggs», Most: of the poultry birds 
kept in the district are) of deshi and non-descript variety. 
However, recently farmers-were supplicd a few cocks of White 
Leghorn variety for breeding and upgrading deshi poultry. 
There is no poultry experimental farm or poultry research 
station in the district. However, demonstration and propaganda 
work are carried on throughout the district by the District 
Animal Husbandry Officer aided by 13 veterinary-cum-extension 
officers for animal husbandry and subordinate staff. There are 
four poultry demonstration centres in the district located at 
Amravati, Warud, Tivsa and Achalpur. Gramsevaks also play 
a useful role in carrying out the propaganda and demonstration 
work. A poultry training centre has not yet been established in 
the district. There exists a scheme of granting subsidies and 
loans from Block Development funds to interested poultry 
breeders for the construction of poultry houses, purchase of 
necessary equipment and birds, etc. In 1960-6! loans to the 
tune of Rs. 5,000 were disbursed under the above scheme, in 
Achalpur and Chandur Railway block areas. There were no 
poultry breeding societies in the district. In 1960, the annual 
revenue from poultry amounted to Rs. 2,045. 


With a view to upgrading the local non-descript poultry birds, 
cocks of White Leghorn breed are sold on exchange basis to the 
poultry breeders. Chicks, two to five months old, are brought 
form the Central Poultry Farm, Nagpur, at four poultry 
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Demonstration Centres which also function as Chick Rearing 
Centres, Through four such centres functioning at Amravati, 
Warud, Tivsa and Achalpur, chicks are sold to interested 
poultry keepers. Eggs for hatching are also supplied at these 
centres. Prophylactic vaccinations against “Ranikhet” and ‘Fowl 
Pox’ diseases are carried out by a team of veterinary officer and 
stockmen. A scheme for establishing one district poultry breed- 
ing station is under consideration. Relevant statistics regarding 
the progress made during the Second Five-Year Plan is given in 
the following statement : — 


Progress recorded during the Second Five-Year Plan 


Number of eggs sold for table purpose ee aie aie os 6,013 
Number of eggs sold for hatching .. ‘i ve ve a 876 
Number of birds sold for breeding purpose— 
(a) Cocks 7 ne a oa i ne ae 15 
(5) Hens iw Sc ea a a ate a 225 
(c) Chicks ae ie fe es ar ais bi 323 
Number of birds vaccinated against Ranikhet discase—- 
(a) Prophylactic ry a7; ell a ae -» —-5,40,685 
(6 After outbreak 4%, ks oe ie a ‘a 2,658 


Number of birds vaccinated against Fowl Pox— 
Prophylactic .. oy ie tN af ae Ss 2,723 


There was a proposal that during the Third Five-Year Plan, a 
poultry breeding centre should start functioning. For this pur- 
pose it was decided to convert the Chick Rearing Centre at 
Amravati into a Poultry Breeding Centre. It was planned that 
this should provide pure-bred chicks, hens. and cocks and eggs of 
pure-bred hens to the cultivators.in, the district through the 
remaining three chick rearing centres at Warud, Tivsa and 
Achalpur. Besides the foregoing, no special work has been done 
as far as poultry development is concerned. The poultry popula- 
tion of the district comprised 1,84,185 fowls and 1,434 ducks as 
per 1961 cattle census. 


The district possesses three fairly distinct breeds of cattle: (i) 
Umarda or Gaorani, (ii) Khamgaon and (ili) Ghat. The Malwa 
and Purnathadi or Ellichpuri breeds are more common amongst 
the buffaloes. There are about 1,54,500 cows over three years 
and 38,740 buffaloes over three years. Out of 1.54 lakh ‘cows 
more than 33 per cent are dry. The average yield per day per 
cow during a lactation period of 200 days is about one seer. 
The average yield per day per buffalo for a lactation of 300 days 
is three seers. 


There are two Co-operative Dairy Societies’ Milk Unions 
registered in the district, one at Amravati and the other at 
Anjangaon Surji. The Amravati Jilha Dudh Utpadak Sahakari 
Sangh supplies the entire quantity of milk to the Government 
Milk Supply Scheme. Amravati, while the Anjangaon Surji Milk 
Union collects milk from societies in the surrounding areas and 
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CHAPTER 4. distributes the same in the town. About 50 to 75 litres of milk 
Agriculture and #8 collected and distributed every day. For developing the 
Irrigation. dairy industry in the Anjangaon Block, the Co-operative Depart- 
Dairy ment has advanced the loan of Rs. 23,125 and subsidy of 
Conpitions. Rs. 7,675. The Anjangaon Surji Milk Union, which was 
registered in 1961, has a membership of 49 and a share capital 
of Rs. 5,075. The society could not make satisfactory progress 

on account of lack of proper marketing facilities. 


Amravati Jilha Dudh Utpadak Sahakari Sangh Ltd., Amravati, 
had seven societies affiliated to it. The federation, which was 
registered on 20th December 1962, with a paid up share capital 
of Rs. 5,001, started functioning from Ist January 1963. The 
total quantity of milk supplied by it comes, on an average, to 
800 litres per day. 


City Milk Cows and buffaloes in the city of Amravati number nearly 

Supply: 10,000. Out of them 1,800 cows and 1,500 buffaloes were in 
milk. They yield about 160 to 180 maunds of milk and almost 
an equal quantity is imported from the surrounding areas. 
Thus the daily total consumption in the city is estimated to be 
about 350 maunds. Of this, nearly 120 maunds of milk was 
consumed by 226 hotels inthe city.while the balance was used 
for domestic consumption. Hotels required more milk in the 
summer season. 


Besides numerous milk producers, numbering about 2,500, 
there are a few organisations in Amravati which produce and 
distribute milk ; the prominent amongst them being Government 
Cattle Breeding Farm, Pohra; Gorakshan Sanstha, Amravati: 
Shivaji College Dairy ; Dugdhapurna Dairy, etc. 


There is a good scope for encouraging milk production in 
Melghat taluka, as sufficient grazing facilities are available there. 
The difficulties experienced by the milk producers in the area 
are mainly shortage of water and non-availability of fodder. 
The area is infested with Jantana camera which does not allow 
growth of grass, However, there is an area of 8,093.720 hectares 
(20,000 acres) of land which could be utilised for fodder 
production, provided proper attention is given. 


Pilot Milk For organising the milk industry on scientific and sound 
Supply Scheme, footing so as to ensure supply of good quality milk to the 
Amravati. citizens of Amravati and for providing remunerative occupation 


to the agriculturists round about Amravati, the Government of 
Maharashtra have launched a Pilot Milk Supply Scheme at 
Amravati at an estimated cost of about 15 lakhs of rupees. The 
scheme started functioning from 6th February 1962 and_ is 
making a steady progress. The scheme at present is handling 
about 640 litres of milk per day. The details of the scheme are 
briefly described in the paragraphs below. 


Milk (640 litres) is collected from five co-operative societies: 
(1) Janata Co-operative Dairy Society, Badnera ; (2) Dhanora Co- 
pperative Dairy Society, Dhanora; (3) Nandgaon Co-operative 
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Dairy Society; (4) Gopal Co-operative Dairy Society, Jevad and 
(5) Shegaon Co-operative Dairy Society, Shegaon. The societies 
collect the milk from individual producers. Necessary tests as 
regards the quality of milk are carried out. 


The milk on arrival at the dairy is tested for its freshness, fat 
content, etc. Later, it is graded and weighed. Subsequently, 
the milk is filtered and pasteurised before it is bottled. The 
bottled milk is sold to individual customers at milk centres in 


the city. 


Irrigation primarily aims at making good the deficiencies of 
rainfall, bringing more land under the plough, which remained 
uncultivated for want of water, and increasing the double 
cropped area. In_ brief, the chief object of irrigation is to 
augment farm produce. The total cropped area in the district 
stood at 687913.155 hectares (16,98,551 acres) in 1960-61 which 
included 4477.680 hectares (11,056 acres) of land sown more than 
once. Net area irrigated by different sources of irrigation amount- 
ed to 7063.200 hectares (17,440 acres). Thus the irrigated area 
hardly formed a little over one per cent of both the gross cropped 
area and the net area sown, viz., 683435.475 hectares (16,87,495 
acres), This shows that irrigation facilitics throughout ‘the district 
were not considered adequate, Tables No. 25 and No. 26 furnish 
relevant data regarding the sources of water-supply and the net area 
irrigated by them. 
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There was no major irrigation work taken up in the district. 
Only minor irrigation works, bandharas and tanks provided 
irrigation. Brief account of each one of them is given below. 


Phakal Nala Anicut: This is an anicut on Phakal nala, four 
miles from Achalpur on Achalpur-Akot road. It was completed 
in 1952 as a small village scheme under Grow-MoreFood 
Campaign, The cost of construction amounted to Rs, 23,532. It 
commands an area of 152.685 hectares (377 acres) whereas the 
catchment area on anicut site is about 36.260 km.’ (14 square 
miles), It has canals on the left bank having total length of 
101 chains, 1.038 km, (5 furlongs and 11 yards). The actual 
irrigation from the scheme commenced in 1956-57, The main 
crop taken in lands irrigated by this anicut is cotton, though 
chillis and other garden crops are also grown. 


Pat nala anicut: This work is a diversion scheme. It was taken 
up as a small village scheme under Grow-More-Food Campaign 
in 1954, and completed during the same year. The site of the 
work is 11.265 km. (seven miles) from Morshi near village Bhiva 
Bundi in Morshi taluka. The anicut with a catchment area of 
9.065 km.’ (3.50 square miles) was. constructed at a cost of 
Rs. 22,206. Irrigation potential of this)anicut is 157.827 hectares 
(390 acres). In 1955-56 it irrigated an area of 24.907 hectares 
(61.5 acres). 


Pak Nala Anicut: The site of the anicut is near Hiwerkhed, 
a village 12.88 km. (eight miles) from Morshi town in Morshi 
taluka. The water of a nala is diverted to canal by constructing 
masonry bund. This was taken up as a part of the Grow More 
Food Campaign. It was completed in 1956-57 at a cost of 
Rs. 41,275. Its catchment area on the site is 78.580 km (30.34 
square miles), irrigation potential 192.375 hectares (475 acres) 
and area commanded, 321.570! hectares (794 acres). The area of 
different crops irrigated by it varied from 130.126 hectares 
(321.3 acres) in 1957-58 to 53.582 hectares (132.3 acres) in 1960-61. 


This work is in charge of Irrigation Department. 


Jatamziri Nala: This is an anicut constructed on Jatamziri 
Nala near Warud. It is a masonry construction with a canal 
for diverting water from the nala. The work was completed in 
1956-57 at a cost of Rs. 15,000. The length of the canal is 
22 chains 221.284 metres (one furlong and 22 yards). Its irriga- 
tion potential as well as the area commanded by it is 40.500 hec- 
tares (100 acres). Area irrigated by it varied between 4,455 hectares 
(I1] acres) in 1956-57 and 45.765 hectares (113 acres) in 1958-59. 


This work is under charge of the Revenue Department, since 
November 1959. 


Damayanti Nala: This is situated at a distance of 4.83 km. 
(three miles) from Morshi town in Morshi taluka. It was 
constructed in 1956-57 by Morshi Development Block with _ its 
own funds, The total cost of construction amounted to 
Rs. 13,532. The length of the canal is 32.50 chains, 326.897 
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metres (one and a half furlongs and 2714 yards). Its command- 
ed area is 40.500 hectares (100 acres). This work was handed 
over in November 1959 to the Revenue Department and is in 
charge of Morshi Block Development Office. In 1958-59, it 
irrigated an area of 25.515 hectares (63 acres). 


No irrigation was reported during 1959-60 and 1960-61. 


Bhimdi Bandhara: The site is situated near village Bhimdi 
9.66 km. (six miles) to the north-west of Warud town in Morshi 
taluka. It is a masonry bandhara. Its estimated cost was 
Rs. 21,197. It was executed with District Development Board 
Funds. Length of the bandhara is 32.940 metres (108 feet) and 
that of canal is 12 chains, 120.780 metres (132 yards). Area 
commanded by the work is 60.750 hectares (150 acres). Irriga- 
tion from this bandhara commenced in the sabi season of 
1961-62, 


Kamlapur Bandhara: This is situated near village Kamla- 
pur, at mile number 17/3 of Rithpur-Tivsa road in Morshi 
taluka. It is a masonry bandhara having a length of 20.435 
metres (67 feet). Length of the canal-is 35 chains, 331,927 metres 
(one furlong and 143 yards). The estimated cost of the scheme 
was Rs. 24,582. It commands an area of 101.250 hectares (250 
acres). 


Bandhara on Chandrabhaga River: The site of the anicut is 
near village Deogaon, about 16,10 km. (10 miles) from Achalpur 
town. The estimated cost_of the work was Rs. 89,830. It is a 
masonry bandhara having a total length of 70.150 metres (230 
feet). The length of the canal is 2.479 km, (1.54 miles). The 
catchment area of the work is 112.975 km.? (43.62 square miles). 
Commanded area of the work is 202.500 hectares (500 acres). 


There were two tanks. Dabheri tank and Kurha tank, a_ brief 
account of which is given below. 


Dabheri Tank: This village tank is near village Dabheri in 
Morshi taluka. No details are available regarding its cost of 
construction. It has an earthen dam and a canal for irrigation. 
The total length of the canal is 93 chains, 935.431 metres (four 
furlongs and 143 yards). Water discharging capacity of the 
canal is two cusecs. The tank commands an area of 243.000 
hectares (600 acres). Its catchment area is 3.030 km? (1.17 square 
miles). In 1955-56 it irrigated only 4 hectares (10 acres) of land. 


Kurha Tank: ‘This tank is situated at about 16.093 km. 
(10 miles) from village Tivsa on Amravati-Nagpur road. It is 
near village Kurha in Chandur Railway taluka. It was com- 
pleted in 1952-53, when scarcity conditions were declared in the 
district, at a cost of Rs. 32,171. The work comprises an earthen 
dam and a canal. Commanded area of the tank is 36.450 hec- 
tares (90 acres). Its catchment area is 0.777 km.*. (0.30 square 
mile), No irrigation is possible from the tank because it suffers 
from heavy leakages. However, it serves as a percolation tank. 
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The following statement indicates wager rates. charged for 
irrigation of various crops from Phakal Nala Anicut, Pat Nala 
Anicut, Dabheri Tank and Kurha Tank. 


nn 


Rates 
Name of the crop charged 
(in rupees) 
per acre 
1. Fruits, Orchards .. ive a we “> a 15°00 
2. Cotton, jowar, castor seed, mug, iur, udid, etc... és 4.00 
3. Cotton, jowar and other minor kharif crops” .. ie 1:00* 
4. Wheat ee + a ae Se Fee ee 2:50 
5. Gram oe a ee 8 ie ae aa 2-00 
6. Garden crops: chillis, brinjals, potatoes, onions, 10-00 
carrots, tomatoes, cabbage, etc. 
7, Betel vine plantation and mulberry plants et a 15°00 
8. Sweet potatoes and turmeric —.. a, ag .. 1Oand 4* 
9. Sugarcane (by wet method) ap aN ats fe 25-00 
10. Sugarcane (by dry method) — .. Ae oe = 15-00 


er 


The system of rotation of crops and the pattern of cropping 
vary from soil to soil, depending pon irrigation and _ other 
available facilities. On heavy soils, cultivators generally grow 
cotton crop during the first-year, and jowar during the second 
year. During the third, it is left fallow in the kharif season and 
wheat is grown in the rabi season, 


Generally, all over the district, deep-rooted crops like cotton 
are rotated with shallow rooted crops such as jowar, wheat and 
groundnut. Similarly non-leguminous crops such as_ cotton, 
jowar and wheat are rotated with the leguminous crops like 
groundnut, mug, chavli, tur, etc. Roots of the deep-rooted 
crops penetrate into the soil to a depth of 2,30 metres (9”) to 
4.60 metres (18”). If the cultivation of deep-rooted crops is 
continued year after ycar on the same land, the soils are requir- 
ed to be heavily manured every year, the reason being that the 
plant nutrients in the soil till a particular depth up to which 
the roots penetrate are depleted. The cultivator being familiar 
with this phenomenon rotates deep-rooted crops with — shallow- 
rooted crops so as to achieve the twin objectives, viz., using fully 
the available plant food present in the soil without allowing the 
soils to deteriorate in fertility. Leguminous crops such as 
groundnut, sann, fur, mug, etc., have nodules all over their 
roots. These nodules contain nitrogen fixing bacteria. They 
fix the nitrogen directly from the air into the soil. Thus 


*Rates applicable to lands irrigated in Achalpur taluka only. The water rates 
included in the Statement are as per old Madhya Pradesh Government circulars. 
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leguminous crops leave behind them manurial value bene- 
ficial to the subsequent crop and also improve the fertility and 
texture of the soil. 


Crop rotation commonly observed on medium ote of soils 
comprises cotton crop during the Ist year, jowar uring the 2nd 
year and groundnut during the third. Unlike heavy and 
medium types of soils, lighter types of soils have four-fold crop 
rotation: cotton crop durmg the first year, jowar during the 
second year, tur and other miscellaneous crops during the third 
and groundnut during the fourth. Groundnut is rotated with 
cotton in Chandur, Morshi and Amravati talukas. The culti- 
vators in Daryapur and Achalpur talukas do not follow rotation 
but grow cotton because of its high price. At many places in 
the district where irrigation facilities are available, cotton is 
followed by groundnut in khanf season and by wheat in 
the rabi season. The latter type is known as the double cropping 
system. Many cultivators take gram or peas after groundnut. 
Yet another system of crop rotation is followed on heavier types 
of soils. Cultivators keep the land fallow during kharif season, 
prepare it during the rainy season wheriever there is a break of 
rains and grow wheat crop».in the rahi season. During the 
second year, cotton crop is grown. 


Various other crop combinations are in vogue with the  culti- 
vators. Tur, mug, udid and bajra are seldom grown as a_ sole 
crop. They are usually produced as a catch crop with other 
main crops. It is only in very light type of soils which are 
either eroded or slopping that these crops are produced as 
single crops. Tur is generally produced as a line crop with 
cotton, After every eighth and twelfth row of cotton, tur is 
sown, Either mug or udid crop is sown in alternate lines with 
jowar. Sometimes, mug orudid_seed.is mixed with jowar and 
then sown, Mug or udid crops get ready for harvest within 
two to three months, It is harvested earlier, and the jowar crop 
is left behind for its full growth. In this case, farmer gets 
mug or udid crop as a catch crop. Thus, if the season proves 
to be unfavourable, the farmer gets at Jeast one crop. 


Generally, it is the practice with all the big as well as medium 
sized cultivators, to preserve a part of their harvest till the next 
sowing season so as to utilise it as seed. Only the small and 
poor cultivators who cannot afford to do so depend on the out- 
side supply for meeting their seed requirements. Besides, those 
cultivators who want to replace their old seed for the new 
promising varieties and those who want to undertake cultivation 
afresh, also depend upon the outside supply. The cultivator is 
very careful about the selection of good quality seed. He takes 
care that the grains preserved by him are bold and healthy and 
are lustrous in colour and at the same time free from insect 
attack. 

Selection of seed is confined mostly to jowar, wheat, tur and 
groundnut. A few progressive cultivators get their cotton 
ginned privately and separate the seed from cotton. 
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Selected earheads of good size, having bold lustrous grains are 
picked up on the threshing yard and threshed separately. The 
threshed Shoes are preserved along with the bhusa (chaft) which 
causes itching on contact. This is sometimes mixed with some 
quantity of neem leaves to prevent insect attack. Wheat  sced 
and jowar seed is stored in kanagi made out of tur stalks, cotton 
stalks or other suitable material like bamboo. Groundnut pods 
are sieved and pods of bigger size are selected for seed purposes, 
and filled in gunny bags. No special precaution is taken in 
preserving groundnut secd, 


Many big cultivators store seed in excess of their own require- 
ments and sell it to other needy cultivators at the sowing time. 
They get a premium over the market rates prevailing for the 
ordinary grain of its kind. Merchants dealing in cotton and 
groundnut also sell seed to the cultivators. 


Taluka Co-operative Agricultural Associations established in 
each taluka also stock and distribute the seed. Since the 
introduction of cotton pool system by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, the Agricultural Associations have been entrusted with 
the cotton pool work in “each taluka of the district. The 
collection of kapas and its ginning are done under the super- 
vision of the officer of the Agricultural Department so that the 
purity and quality of seed is ensured. This seed is purchased 
by the Agriculture Department and handed over to the Agri- 
cultural Associations for distribution. 


There are two big Government Seed and Demonstration Farms 
in the district ; one at Achalpur established in 1927 and another at 
Amravati established in 195455. They have cultivable area of 
101.17 hectares (250 acres) each. Agricultural research*, agrono- 
mical research and varietal..experiments of different strains are 
conducted at these farms. The Department of Agriculture is 
propagating improved strains of cotton, jowar, groundnut and 
vegetables, evolved at these research stations. The Department 
of Agriculture established in 1957-58 nine taluka seed farms at 
Anjangaon, Walgaon, Achalpur, Kusumkot,  Yerla, Tersa, 
Chandur Bazar, Chandur Railway and Dhanova, These farms 
have an area of 144.058 hectares (356 acres) under them. 
Nucleus seed thus obtained from these Government farms and 
the taluka seed farms is multiplied under official supervision, in 
a suitable locality, on the fields of cultivators known as the 
“registered seed farmers”. The resultant produce is again 
purchased by the Department at a certain premium over the 
prevailing market rate. This sced is subsequently multiplied on 
a larger area in the same manner. A brief description of various 
schemes forming part of the seed improvement and seed supply 
programme is given below. 

The area under cotton in the district was 2,25,180.000 hectares 
(5,56,000 acres) in 1950-51, 3,23,190 hectares (7,98,000 acres) in 
1956-57 and 3,38,765.490 hectares (8,36,458 acres) In| 1958-59. The 


More details about this are given in section on Agricultural Research and Edu- 
cation of this chapter, 
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area under improved varieties was 39,771.000 hectares (98,200 
acres) during 1950-5! and rose to nearly 20,25,000.000 hectares 
(five lakhs acres) in 1958-59. 


The varietics recommended and distributed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are Buri 0394, Buri 147 and Virnar 197-3. 
The distribution of H 420 cotton is stopped since 1957-58. The 
cotton extension scheme is financed partially by the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee. The cotton extension scheme 
includes Virnar Cotton Seed Distribution and Multiplication 
Scheme introduced in the district from 1958-59. It 1s fully 
financed by the State Government: 


This scheme is in operation in the district since 1955-56. 
Hy 65 wheat seed is distributed under this scheme. The pert- 
formance of this variety under irrigation has been quite _ satis- 
factory. However, under unirrigated conditions its outturn is 
not satisfactory. During 1956-57, rust disease affected the wheat 
crop on a large scale, and varieties such as ‘bansi, bansipalli and 
vijay suffered severely. But it was observed that damage to 
Hy 65 crop was almost negligible. In 1955-56, 42.923 q. (115 
maunds) of improved secd..were distributed as against 331.437 q. 
(888 maunds) in 1956-57, 244.659 gq. (655'4 maunds) in 1957-58 
and 75,021 q. (201 maunds) in 1959-60. Its cultivation occupied 
63.3015 hectares (156.3 acres). 479.5200 hectares (1,184.0 acres) 
and 107.325 hectares (265.00 acres) in 1955-56, 1956-57 and 
1958-59, respectively. 


This scheme is in operation im the district since 1956-57. 
Improved varicty Ak 12-24 evolved by the department was cultivat- 
ed and distributed throughout the district as shown below:— 


Year Quantity. distributed Area covered 

(in quintals) (in hectares) 
180-27 151-75 hect. 

1956-57 Me ae re (483) (375) 
509-09 526-08 hect. 

1957-58 <a oa ats (1,364) (1,300) 
1106-66 1,01 1-69 hect. 

1958-59 +s a a, (2,965) (2,500) 
1191.38 1,214:04 hect. 

1959-60 i es es (3,192) (3,000) 


Other seeds of improved varicties of jowar, fur, Kopargaon 
mug, etc., are also propagated and distributed by the department. 
Improved vegetable sced is collected by the bagwans (dealers in 
vegetable) who sell it to the needy cultivators at a premium. 
Citrus nurseries are raised by the well-to-do cultivators or land- 
lords nearabout Warud. On an average, annually about 
4,00,000 plants are raised on 60 private nurseries. The notable 
fact is that these plants are sold to cultivators from far and 
wide, 
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Generally, every cultivator is aware of the benefits accruing 
from the application of organic manures. The amount of farm- 
yard manure or compost to be applied depends eae the nature 
of the crop and the fertility or quality of the soil. If irrigation 
facilities are available, as in the case of garden lands, liberal 
doses of manure are applied. Lands in which cotton, bananas, 
citrus fruits, chillis, etc., are produced require heavy manurial 
replacement to provide adeqnate nutrition to the plants. Hence 
they require careful and liberal manuring. In Morshi _ taluka, 
around Warud and Jarud, lands are suited to garden crops such 
as citrus fruits, plantains, etc. The farmers at these places are 
so much in the habit of using farmyard manure on a_ signi- 
ficant scale that they find it difficult to obtain sufficient manure 
to meet their requirements. Many needy farmers do not 
hesitate to import the farmyard manure in trucks, from 
Nagpur and are prepared to pay higher prices for it rather than 
allow their orchards to go without manure. 


Sugarcane, oranges, plantains and chillis require manuring 
every year. Orange trees are manured by applying about 
45.36 kg. (100 Ibs.) of farmyard manure per tree per annum. 
Other garden crops and vegetables are given a heavy dose of 
farmyard manure up to 50 cart-loads per hectare (20 cart-loads 
per acre). Generally, kharif jowar is not manured as it is taken 
as a rotation crop after cotton and benefits from the residnal 
effects of manure applied to cotton, However, a marginal dose 
of five to ten cart-loads of farmyard manure is applied to 
jowar. Groundnut crop is given a nominal dose of five cart- 
loads of farmyard manure. Cotton, gencrally rotated with 
groundnut crop, is usually manured once in three years, It is 
manured at the rate of about 50 cartloads of farmyard manure 
per hectare. However, in  Daryapur and Achalpur talukas, 
where the soils are deep and heavy, the cotton crop is grown 
and manured year after year. 


Another important way of enriching the soils is green 
manuring. The Department of Agriculture has introduced the 
scheme for distribution of sann seed for green manuring from 
1958-59. It helps to improve the fertility and the texture of the 
soils. Sann seed is broadcast on the onset of the monsoon. 
When it attains maximum vegetative growth in about two to 
two and a half months, it is ploughed and allowed to rot. An 
acre of land so manured with sann seed is supposed to have 
received organic manure, sufficient for a period of two or three 
years. 


The excreta of sheep and goats also serves as a very valuable 
manure. There are aheaherds in the district who wander from 
village to village with their flocks of sheep, each numbering over a 
thousand heads. The farmers enter into contracts with the 
shepherds for quartering their sheep in the night on farms. It 
is estimated that during a night one thousand sheep and _ goats 
give five or six cart-loads of manure. The flocks of sheep and 
goats are moved from place to place in the same farm during 
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the night so as to ensure even distribution of urine and their 


droppings over the field. 


Of late, the conversion of town and farm refuse into compost 
manure is becoming more common. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment has induced municipalities and big grampanchayats in the 
district to produce compost manure from the town refuse, cow- 
dung, stable litter, etc., collected and disposed of by them. With 
a view to aepping up the production and distribution of —com- 
post manure the Government gives a subsidy to compost _pre- 
paring centres. This has given impetus to the 12 municipalities 
in the district which are engaged in the preparation and distri- 


bution of town compost. In 1958-59, their compost preparing 
activities covered an area of 555.8625 hectares (1,372.5 acres). 
The details of their activities are given in the following 
statement : — 


Compost Freparation and Distribution by Municipalities in 
Amravati District, 1958-59 


Name of the municipality Production Distribution 
(in Cubic metres)* (in Cubic metres)* 
Amravati 7,97)-600 7,333-200 
(2,84,700) (2,61,900) 
Achalpur City 1,855-000 1,309-000 
(66,550) (46,750) 
Daryapur 632-800 431:200 
(22,600) (15,400) 
Morshi 42 we - 1,280-160 1,199-520 
(45,720) (42,840) 
Chandur Railway 302:484 33-600 
(10,803) (1,200) 
394-800 453-600 
Chandur Bazar (14,100) (16,200) 
Anjangaon 1,876:000 1,687-000 
(67,000) (60,250) 
Dhamangaon .. as oe 645-120 665-000 
: (23,040) (23,750) 
Warud 1,436-400 1,655-640 
(51,300) (59,130) 
Badnera 1,651-104 1,687:392 
(58,968) (60,264) 
Achalpur 1,204-000 2,254-000 
(43,000) (80,500) 
Shendurjana .. 5,054-000 505-400 
(1,80,500) (18,050) 
*Figures in brackets are in cubic feet. 
The Agriculture Department is making every effort to 
popularise compost preparation in rural areas. It has asked 
grampanchayats and the cultivators to prepare compost from 
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the available rural waste and rubbish with a view to ensuring 
increased supply of organic manures which are in short supply. 
Shirasgaon Kasha and ‘Talegaon Dasasar were the gram- 
panchayats who stole the lead. It is interesting to note that the 
use of compost manure enabled the cultivators to produce 
1452.880 m. tons (1,430 tons) of additional yield. The follow- 
ing statement shows the number of villages participating in the 
rural compost programme in 1958-59. 


Rural Compost in Amravati District, 1958-59 


No. of No. of pits filled Compost Area Additional 
patticipa- No. of prepared covered yield 
ting pits ——--“~———\ (in tons) (in acres) obtained 
villages dug Old New (in tons) 


586 4,852 4,852 1,820 28,964-128 1,158-705 1,452°880 


M. tons, hect. M. tons, 


(28,508) (2,861) (1,430) 


The Department of Agriculture gives expert advice in adopting 
a method of preparation of farmyard manure which aims at 
avoiding loss of nitrogen. [t improyes the manurial value and 
results in the production of rich manure. The progress recorded 
by villages in the preparation of farmyard manure till March 
1959 is shown in the following statement. 


Preparation of Farmyard Manure by villages in 
Amravati -Districl, 1959 


No. of No.of Farmyard manure — Area covered Additional 
parti- pits dug produced (in acres) yield obtained 
cipating and (in tons) (in tons) 


villages filled 


586 2,000 6,096-:000 M. tons 242-80 hect. 304:800 M. tons. 
(6,000) (600) (300) 


The Department of Agriculture arranges for distribution of 
nitrogtnous fertilisers such as Ammonium Sulphate, Ammonium 
Phosphate, Nitrate, Urea and Phosphate, through marketing 
societies and sale and purchase socictics. The cultivators have 
realised the value of fertilisers as they have obtained higher 
yields through the application of chemical fertilisers. They are 
being gradually used in large proportions and becoming popular. 
They are used for food crops, non-food crops and commercial 
crops. Heavy doses of fertilisers are applied to the fruit crops 
and other garden crops wherever irrigation facilities are 
available. The following statement shows the crop-wise distri- 
bution of fertilisers. 
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A brief account of various pests of crops in the district is given 
in the following paragraphs. The extent of damage caused by 
them cannot be gauged accurately as it depends upon the 
severity of infestation in the year of attack. Remedial measures 
mentioned against different pests are such as are within the 
means of the average cultivator. 


Jowar stem borer (Chilo Zonellus, Swinh) causes considerable 
damage to summer jowar, which is frequently found heavily 
infested by this pest. Caterpillars bore inside the stems. This 
causes drying of central shoots, known as ‘dead hearts’. This 
results in reddening of leaves and stems, the extent of 
damage being four or five per cent. 


The period of activity of this pest is from June to November. 
Young caterpillars bore into the stems where they remain for 
three-four weeks, Their pupal period varies between seven and 
ten days while their life cycle extends over five-six wecks. As 
stem borers are internal feeders, only preventive measures, noted 
below, are found practicable and economic— 


l. The affected range bearing caterpillars inside the stems 
are pu'led out and desttoyed promptly. 


2. After harvest. the stubbles of crop are collected and 
burnt to destroy the hibernating larvac. 


3. The jowar fodder “is cut into small pieces before it is 
served to cattle. 


Wheat stem borer (Sesamia inferena Wk.) is a pest which 
causes damage to rabi crop of wheat), Jt also affects maize in 
dry weather. The caterpillar bores inside the stem. Therchy 
the central shoot dries up forming “dead hearts’. This pest is 
sporadic in nature and causes minorjdamage. On hatching, the 
young caterpill ars enter the stems and start boring. As this pest 
also is an internal feeder, the control measures discussed above 
in respect of jowar stem borer (Chilo Zonellus, Swinh) are 
identically applicable here also. 


Insects fermitcs or white ants are polymorphic. The | host 
p'ant of this insect is polyphagus. The workers feed on the 
roots of the plants as a result of which the affected plants dic 
off. At the advent of monsoons, a few members from the colony 
possess wings and leave their nests for a flight. After a short 
flight, the wings break off and pairing and mating takes place. 
The female (queen) settles in burrow. She estab'ishes a new 
colony and lays eggs rapidly. The newly hatched nymphs are 
fed by royal parents till they develop into workers. 

Iffective control measures include locating the — termitoria, 


digging it out, collecting the queen and eggs and destroying 
them. 


Gram pod borer known as Heliothis (armigera) obsolata 
damages the gram crop. Cotton, tomato, peas, tobacco, safflower, 
opium, etc. are also its principal host plants. The caterpillars 
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feed on tender foliage and young pods. They make holes in the 
pods and cat the deve'oping seeds. This pest is active from 
November to March. 

Caterpillars are handpicked and destroyed in the first stage of 
infestation as a preventive measure. Thorough ploughing after 
harvesting the crop is also resorted to in order to expose pupae. 
Spraying the crop with two per cent D.D.T. spray obtained by 
diluting 0.453 kg. (1 lb.) of 50 per cent water dispersible D.D.T. 
powder in 113.65 litres (25 gallons) of water; 277.76 (Sixty) to 
363.68 Litres (eighty gallons) of spray is sufficient for a young 
crop and a 454.60 Litres (hundred gallons) for grown-up crops. 


Tur plume moth (Evelustes atomosa) affects crops of tur and 
wal. Full grown caterpillars bore into green pods and feed on 
developing seeds. Qn hatching, they scrape the surface of pods, 
gradually cut holes, feed on seed and become full-grown in about 
four weeks. 

Preventive measures include collection of caterpillars, by 
shaking shoots and pods, in small trays containing a mixture of 
kerosene and water. Similarly, leguminous crops are not taken 
in the same fields during successive years, Insecticidal control 
measures mentioned under. ‘gram pod. borer’ [Heliothis (armigera) 
obsolata| may also be tried with advantage. 


Aphids is an important pest which reduces the vitality and 
yield of plants by sucking the sap, It also acts as the vector of 
a scrious virus discase commonly known as ‘Resctte’ of 
groundnut, This pest is of sporadic occurrence in most parts of 
the State except in Jalgaon and Dhulia: districts. 

The followiug control measures are adopted to check the 
pest :— 

1, Spraying the crop with nicotine sulphate in the propor- 
tion of one ounce of nicotine into 22.73 Litres (five gallons) of 
water with 0.113 ky. (four ounces) of soap. This is a good 
measure of control. The total quantity of spray required per 
hectare is 454.60 to 681.89 Litres (100 to 151 gallons) at a 
time. Nearly two to three sprayings at weekly intervals are 
required during late December or carly January. 

2. Spraying the crop with pyrocolloid in the proportion of 
one ounce pyrocolloid in 22.73 Litres (five gallons) of water. 
This also gives good results. About 454.60 to 568.25 Litres 
(100 to 125 gallons) of spray is required to spray one hectare of 
cropped land. 

Boll worm, a pest of cotton, is of two types viz., spotted boll 
worm (arias Fabia S$. KE. tmsulana By and pink boll worm 
(Pectinophora gossyptella, §.). The caterpillars of the spotted 
bell worms bore into the growing shoots of the plants in the 
initial stage of the crop. Later on, when flower buds appear, the 
larvae bore into them and enter bolls by making holes which are 
plugged by them with exereta. Infested buds and bolls are shed 
but they remain on the plant. Bolls open prematurely as a 
result of which lint of inferior quality is produced. Such lint 
naturally fetches low price in the market. 
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Unlike the spotted boll worms, the caterpillars of the pink boll 
worms never attack shoots but feed inside the bolls and cause 
them to drop down. The pest is more harmful! to American 
cotton varieties than to Indian oncs. They bore holes and plug 
them, Thus it becomes difficult to spot out the affected bolls 
until they drop down. 


The following are the main measures of controlling — this 
pest :— 
1. Removal and destruction of stubbles to check carryover 
of the pest to the next season. 


2. Destruction of all malvaccous plants growing in off 
season which serve as alternate hosts for the pest. 


3. Fumigation of sced before sowing with — carbon-di- 
sulphide at the rate of 0.057 kg. (two ounces) per .425 cubic 
metres (15 cubic feet) or heating the seed at 145°F. to destroy 
hibernating pink boll larvae. 


4. Quick removal and destruction of affected parts of 
plants in the carly stage of pest incidence. 

5. Six dustings with a niixtiire of 10 per cent D.D.T., 
per cent lindane and 40 percent sulphur or with one per na 
endrin dust. 


6. Six sprayings, at fortnightly intervals with endrin at the 
rate of 0.425 kg, (six ounces) per 0.405 hectare (acre) commencing 
from a month prior to flowering. Sulphur is added to this 
mixture in equal quantity to avoid subsequent mite incidence. 


Red cotton bug (Dysdereus singulatus Fabr.) is another minor 
pest of cotton. Like cotton, it also affects bhendi (lady's 
finger) crop. 


Adults and nymphs suck’ plant sap and greatly impair the 
vitality of the plant. Besides, they also feed on seeds and lower 
their oil content. Lint is soiled by the excreta of these insects, 
The infected seeds become: useless for sowing. 


Two measures may be mentioned for controlling the pest, viz., 
(1) Adults and nymphs can be collected in large numbers by 
shaking them in a tray containing a mixture of water and a 
small quantity of kerosene. (2) In case the pest is serious, which 
rarely happens, the crop may be treated with five per cent 
Benzene Hexachloride. 


Jassids (Empoasaca devastans, Dist.) cause considerable damage 
to cotton. Both the nymphs and adults suck the cell sap from 
the Icaves as a result of which leaves turn yellowish at the 
margins, When the infestation is excessive, etiolation and 
drying up of leaves take place. This is followed by stunted 
growth of plants. Besides affecting the cotton crop it also 
causes damage to bhendi (lady's finger), brinjal and potato. 
The extent of jassid infestation on Asiatic varieties is less due to 
their relative resistance to jassid attack. Wingless nymphs of 
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this pest are found in large numbers on the lower surface of 
leaves. The pest. is active particularly during the monsoon 
season, 


Spraying the crop with five per cent D.D.T. at the rate of 
16.783 to 22.68 kg. per hectare (15 to. 20 Ibs.) is found effective. 
However, the use of L).D.T. alone is undesirable as many a time 
it leads to excessive increase in aphid or mite population. 
Hence, sulphur is mixed with D.D.T, But the mixture of 
D.D.T. and sulphur is not sprayed on Indian or Asiatic cotton 
as sulphur scorches these varieties severely. This mixture can 
be sately sprayed on American varieties which are also prone to 
jassid attack. A combined 0.2 per cent spray of 50. per cent 
water dispersible D.1).T. and sulphur (also water dispersible) i 
very effective against jassid attack. A cheaper and agua 
effective mixture consists of QOL per cent to 0.02 per cent 
parathion. Spray of 0.057 kg. to 0.113 kg. (two ounces to four 
ounces) of endrin is also resorted to. 


Aphids (Aphids gossypii, Glover) is another pest of cotton. 
The nymphs and adults of this_pest suck the cel sap from the 
leaves due to which leaves-turm yellowish and dry. It has been 
found that a spray of nicotine sulphate at the rate of 0.453 kg. 
(one pound) in 363.68 Titres (80 gallons) of water mixed with 
2.268 kg. (five pounds) of soap is quite effective. A spray of 
pyrethrum extract in the proportion of one part in 1,000 parts of 
water also gives satisfactory result. The method of spraying the 
crop with fish oil rosin soap at the rate of 0.227 kg. (eight ounces) 
in 18.18 Litres (four gallon) of water, is also resorted to. A 
hectare of land can be sprayed with 909.19 to 1136.49 Litres 
(200 to 252 gallons) of this spray. 


Thrips and mites are the pests; af chillis. These pests suck the 
cell sap due to which the leaves get badly curled. This symptom 
is locally known as Churda Murda disease. Thrips and mites 
are considcred major pests since they cause damage to the 
extent of about 25 per cent. 


Spraying the crop with two per cent Benzene Hexachloride 
with sulphur (wettable) is found to give very effective control. 


Citrus shoot and bark borer known as Indarbela quadrinota 
causes damage to guava, citrus, pomegranate, mango and 
casuarina. The bark “and stems of these host plants are bored 
by the freshly hatched larvac. As a result of this, the trees put 
on a sickly appearance and ultimately wither. Presence of this 
pest can be readily detected by the appearance of frass covered 
areas on the hark. 


Injecting the borer solution containing two parts of carbon- 
disulphide with one part each of chloroform and creosote helps 
to control the larvue of the borer. However, due care has to be 
taken to scrape off gall: aries and webhings and to ascertain the 
live burrows before injecting the solution. 
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Fruit-sucking moth known as ofhreis sp. is another important 
pest of citrus fruits. Moths generally puncture rinds of all 
varieties of citrus. However, in this region it particularly 
causes scrious damage to grapes and sweet-oranges. ‘The moths 
cause direct damage to citrus fruits. Part of the fruit on which 
the moths feed themselves is exposed to bacterial attack which 
causes the fruit to rot early. 


This pest is very difficult to control. Insecticides do not help 
control the adults of moths. Therefore, bagging of fruits is at 
present the only reliable method of control. Moths are also 
attracted to fermented poison baits and to torch light. They 
are thus detected and killed. The damage caused by the pest 
can be reduced by removing the hosts of caterpillars. 


In addition to the pests of citrus fruits described so far. 
recently the outbreak of the pest citrus psylla (Diaphornia citria) 
has been recorded in this region. Eggs are laid inside the 
folded leaves of the buds, in leaf axils or similar other suitable 
places on the tender parts of plants. Both the nymphs and 
adults suck the juice from the tender leaves and buds. When 
the pest is severe, it results in non-setting of the fruit. It 
causes damage to fruit of “Mrig Bahar’ between July and 
August and to “Ambia Bahar” between January and March. 
The estimated damage is placed at {5 per cent. 


Tobacco decoction, resin compound or crude oil emulsion help 
control the pest. Cultural methods to increase the vigour of the 
plants should also be practised since they help ward off the 
damage. 


In addition to damage done by pests, various diseases of crops 
also inflict considerable damage. “fhe following account briefly 
enumerates the various diseases of ctops. 


Spacelotheca Sorghi is a grain smut of jowar, locally known 
as kant or danckani, It is a sced borne sporadic disease. When 
the attack is mild, it causes damage to the extent of two to five 
per cent. When it is severe, the extent of damage is of the 
order of 20 to 25 per cent. This disease cannot he detected until 
the ear-heads come out. Normal grains are not formed in the 
discascd ear-heads, On the contrary, black masses known as 
‘sor?’ are formed in place of grains. Sori comprises black 
powder which consists of millions of spores of the fungus, 
Threshing together of diseased and healthy car-heads provides 
the source of infection. Tt attacks the kharif jowar between 
September and November and rahi jowar between December and 
February. At present, the disease is controlled by treating the 
secd with 200-300 mesh fine sulphur at the rate of 0.028 ke. (one 
ounce) of sulphur to 6.804 kg. (15 Ibs.) of seed. 


Spacelotheca cruenta is a loose sinut of jowar, locally known 
as kajah, Tt is a seed borne discase of jowar prevalent in 
Amravati. The symptoms of kajali are pretty nearly the same 
as those of kani or danekani, with the difference that the wall of 
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sorus gets ruptured and a black mass of powder is exposed 
which gives a blackish appearance to the car-heads. It is of 
seasonal occurrence. It attects kharif jowar between September 
and November and rahi jowar from December to February. Its 
mild attack causes damage varying from two per cent to five per 
cent and severe attack causes damage to the order -of 20 to 25 
per cent. The diseased and healthy ear-heads get mixed up on 
the threshing-yard which spreads the infection. Removal and 
destruction of affected car-heads helps to check the disease to 
some extent. Another method of control is to treat the seed 
with 260-300 mesh fine sulphur at the rate of 0.028 kg. (one 
ounce) of sulphur to 6.804 kg. (15 Ibs.) of seed, 


Spacelia sorghi is a sugary disease of jowar, locally known as 
chikta, It is an air borne disease disseminated by aphids. 
The disease is detected when sugary secretions are noticed, 
oozing out from the affected ovaries. The drops of this oozing 
secretion which fall on the leaves are sticky. Hence the disease 
is named chikta. The disease affects jowar crop at any time 
during the period of its growth, It also causes reduction in 
yield to the extent of five percent. The disease is brought 
under check by controlling vaphids, through the use of 
insecticides. 


Ergot (Clavicep microcephala) is a disease of bajra. So far, 
this disease has been of rare occurrence and as such the extent 
of damage caused has been negligible. It is a seed borne and a 
soil borne disease affecting the crop between .September and 
November. Sclcerotal bodics mixed with seed and = soil act as 
source of infection. The disease is. detected when sugary 
secretion from infected flowers in ear-heads is followed by dark 
black elongated sclerotal bodies in place of grains. The 
following steps are taken to) control the disease :.— 


1. Procuring seed from disease-free areas. 
g 


2. Steeping the grain in 20 per cent salt solution and 
removing sclerotal bodies and burning them. The steeped 
grain is washed twice or thrice with water to remove the 
trace of salt and finally dried. 


3. Following the system of crop rotation which helps to 
check. the outbreak of the disease. 


Puccinia graminis tritici, locally known as tambera, haldya 
or gerwa, is a rust discuse of wheat. It is by far the most 
destructive disease of wheat and causes damage to the tune of 
60 per cent to 75 per cent. It is an air borne disease. The 
stem, leaves, leafsheats and awns, etc., manifest in the early part 
of the season, reddish brown elongated linear eruptive spots 
known as pustules, When rubbed, brownish red powder smears 
the thumb. Tt contains spores called uredo spores. Later in the 
season, the endhophytic mycelium gives second type of — black 
coloured sori or black pustules at the same erupted spots or 
side by side. The black pustules contain blackish powder  con- 
sisting of spores called teleuto spores, which means last spores, 
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As the name signifies, teleuto stage appears at maturity of the 
crop. The discase is also known as black stem rust on account 
of the black colour of the powder. The pest is active during 
Noveinber and February. Infection spreads through — spores 
carried by wind and rain. 


The chief measure for controlling this disease consists in 
growing disease resistant varictics like Kenphad 25, MHD-345, 
KCN and Hybrid 65 for irrigated crop and selection 59 and 125 
for dry crop. 


Usfilago tritici locally known as kant or kajah is a loose smut 
of wheat. It is a seed borne disease confined to the wheat crop 
of the district. The damage caused usually varics between four 
per cent and six per cent, The discase manifests itself when 
the ear-heads turn blackish. Every part of the ear-head except 
the rachis and awns gets affected and loose blackish powder is 
formed in place of grains. This blackish powder consists of the 
spores of the fungus. The infected seeds and the black mass of 
powder are blown by the wind to adjacent fields when the crop 
is in flowering stage. ‘his spreads infection. Inasmuch as the 
disease is secd borne, dressing@ seed with fungicides is ineffective. 
Hence, a special method is. evolved to sterilise the seed before 
sowing. 


Fusarium oxysporum, locally known as mar is the wild disease 
of tur, Its attack is generally of a mild nature, the extent of 
loss in yield being one to two per cent. The disease is soil borne. 
Affected plants appear sickly, their leaves drop down and they 
uitimately wither and dis, Tt roots of affected plants are split 
open, they exhibit browy discoloration of vascular tissue. The 
disease is of seasonal oceurrence and may break out any time 
during the growth of the crop. 


The method of controlling the discase is to grow wilt resistant 
varieties such as C-ll, C-28 and C-36. 


Tikka (Cercospora arachidicola, Cercospora  personata) is an 
air borne disease of groundnut. Usually it affects the crop 
between July and September, though it affects late varieties even 
up to October. The discase appears when the crop is one or two 
mouths old. Conspicuous purple brown, round spots appear on 
leaves. Gradually, these increase in size and become — blackish 
with a yellow halo around them. These give an appearance — of 
tikka on leaves. Tlence the name of the disease. In case of 
cercospora personadla, spots are round and small in size whereas 
in case of cercospora arachidicola spots are larger in size and 
s¢vere in intensity. 

Infected plant debris provides the source of infection. Affected 
leaves shed and = shedding becomes the — striking feature of 
disease. The intensity of this disease can be reduced by spray- 
ing Bordeaux mixture (in the proportion of 5:5:50) thrice. 
during the growth of the crop. The first spraying is given five 
to six weeks after planting. The second and the third ones 
follow at an interval of three or four weeks. Care should be 
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taken to spray both sides of the foliage. The disease can also 
be controlled by dusting the crop with 200-300 mesh-fine sulphur. 
Dusting should be done carly in the morning or late in’ the 
evening and towards the windward side. The cost of dusting or 
spraying the crop is estimated to be around Rs, 62 per hectare 
(Rs. 25 per acre). 

Kawadi, the anthracnose is a sced borne disease of cotton 
caused by a fungus parasite. Infected sceds and plant debris 
provide the source of infection. The discase manifests itself as 
‘seedling-rot", ‘collar-rot’ and = damping off in the — seeding 
stage of the crop and as boll-rot when the crop starts bearing. 
In the latter casc, it results in developing short, immature, weak 
and discoloured lint. 


The control measurcs include destroying the affected — debris, 
sowing healthy sceds and treating the seed with one per cent 
organo mercurial] compound at the rate of 0.057 kg. (two ounces) 
for 6.804 kg. (15 Ibs.) of seed. 


Remularia aresla, locally known as dafiya or dahya is gray 
mildew of cotton. When it assumes serious proportions, it 
causes damage to the tune of 50 per cent or morc. The disease 
manifests itself! when small ograyish: white spots first appear on 
lower Icaves. Gradually, these spots grow in size and coalesce 
giving whitish appearance to the entire leaf. When the attack 
Is severe, White spots appear on hoth the sides of leaves resulting 
into defoliation of the plant.” The disease generally appears in 
the last week of Angust and, continues tll November, The 
spores of the fungus are propagated by wind from diseased to 
healthy crops. Prophylactic dusting of 200-300 mesh fine — sul- 
phur at the rate of 16,783 kg.—22.68 kg. (15-20 Ibs.) per hectare 
before the appearance of the disease in August helps to prevent 
the disease. If found necessary, another dusting could be done 
in the month of October. 


Karpa (Xanthamonas malvacearuim), the blackarm or angular 
leaf spot is a minor disease of cotton which causes damage to 
the extent of two to five per cent. The disease first appears as 
small water-soaked areas on leaves which are angular In shape. 
These spots ter coalesce involving greater part of the leaf. 
The stem and bolls also get affected. The disease extends to the 
edges of mid and lateral veins when it is known as blackarm. 
Mature bolls when attacked open prematurely and the lint from 
such bolls bears yellow stains. Such lint fetches low market 
value. The American cotton varicties are more susceptible to. its 
attack than deshi varictics, This discase affects dry cotton bet- 
ween July and December and irrigated cotton from July — to 
March. Primary infection on seedlings occurs through bacteria 
carried in the fuzz on the seed but the secondary source of 
infection is through splashing rain drops carried by the wind. 


Seed borne infection can be controlled by seed disinfection 
through fungicides but the secondary infection cannot be con- 
trolled by any direct method. Breeding for resistance is, there- 
fore, the only practicable method, 
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Uncinula necator is a powdery mildew of grapes. It is an air 
borne disease locally known as Bhurt, It affects grapes of all 
varicties and when its attack is severe, it causes loss to the tune 
of 10 per cent to 15 per cent. The disease appears in the form 
of whitish patches on both the sides of leaves. These patches 
gradually grow in SIZC covering a maximum part of the lamina 
which gives whitish green appearance: When the attack is 
severe, withering and shedding of leaves take place; patches 
also appear on shoots near the base which turns black. Affected 
blossoms fail to set in fruit. Young berries drop when affected 
in the early stage of their growth. They crack when affected in 
the advanced stage, The discase normally occurs between 
November and January. The spores are carried by wind from 
a diseased to a healthy crop which provides the source of 
infection, 

The disease can be effectively controlled by giving three 
dustings of 200-300 mesh fine sulphur in the third week of 
November, December and January. 


Plasmopara viticola is a downy mildew of grapes. It is 
locally known as Kevada and affects~all varieties of grapes. The 
discase manifests itself in the form of ycllow oily spots appear- 
ing on the upper surface of Ieaves. There is simultaneous 
downy growth on the undersurface. — These symptoms become 
conspicuous under humid conditions, Later on the oily spots 
turn brown, tissues dry up and hecome brittle and the leaves are 
shed. Water soaked spongy spots develop on shoots, petioles 
and tendrills, which later on turn’ yellow and_ finally become 
brown in colour. Owing to carly attack the blossoms get 
blighted and berries drop down exhibiting dried up condition 
in case of an advance attack. The disease occurs between June 


and August. 


Spraying Bordeaux mixture in the third weck of May and 
October and in the last week of July and October helps to 
control the disease. 

The system of land tenure in the past permitted a person to 
own land so long as he paid the customary revenue charges. 
It, however, underwent changes with the course of _ political 
events during the different reigns. 


At the dawn of this century the ordinary tenure was the 
ryotwart tenure, and all land paying revenue to government 
under that system was known as khalsa land. The State was 
recognised as the superior landlord, and the settlement was 
made directly with the cultivator himself and not through 
middle men. Subject to certain restrictions, the occupant — was 
the absolute proprietor of his holding so long as he paid the 
assessment. Non-payment of assessment rendered the right of 
occupancy liable to forfeiture. The occupant was free to make 
any improvement he liked on the land. But he could not apply 


*The historical account is based on chapter VIII of the Central Provinces District 
Gazetteers, Amravati District, 1911. 
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the land to any other purpose than that for which it was grant- 
ed. The khatedar, registered and recognised occupant of the 
Jand, was primarily responsible for payment of the land revenue. 
fle could lease the land to any tenant, 


Out of 1,640 villages in the plain tahsils, 1,615 were — settled 
on the ryofeart tenure. and were known as Khalsa villages. The 
total area of these villages in 1906-07 was returned as 7,97,229.135 
hectares (19,68,467 acres). 


The land revenuc administration and system of tenure in 
Melghat tahsil was different. It was described as a ryotwart 
system with many of the evils of other systems and few of its 
own advantages. The Government though nominally dealing 
with the rvyots, Jeft them really bad eee tie and exacted revenue 
from palels through patwaris. The patel was thus a malguzar 
with none of the ia vantages of the position and the cultivator 
a tenant of the State with few of the advantages of that 
position*, 


Another important system of tenure in this district was the 
jag system which was prevalentsin 19 villages. The jayir was 
originally a mere assign ict ot the revenue of a particular 
territory Jor military services rendered sto the Government and 
the maintenance of peace and order by the jagirdar in the terri- 
tory so assigned. Ju latter times the grant was occasionally 
made to civil officers for the maiitenance of status and dignity 
in consonance with the ofhce held. Though the grants were not 
hereditary, some of the powerful beneficiaries acquired hereditary 
rights for these grants. 


There was also the palairpat- tenure. Under this tenure, the 
villages were made over ata fixed rent for a number of years. 
The Deshmukhs and Deshpandes were in control of the 
villages. The system was modified in the course of time, and 
the older tenants in) palampat villages were given protection 
under Berar Land Revenue Code in “the same manncr as in 
jagir villages. 


The tram tenure was also prevalent in a few khalsa_ villages. 
Under the inant tenure plots of land in khalsa villages were 
held by the recipients wholly or partially rent-free. They were 
either service imams or personal grants. 


The ryofwart system is the most important system of tenure 
in the district. The other systems of tenure resembling — the 
malguzart syste have since been abolished by the progressive 
land legislation during recent years, 


Under the ryotwart tenure the land revenue is fixed not 
upon an estate as a whole or on a village as a whole but on 
individual survey numbers or sub-divisions thereof. The — rates 
af Jand revenue are fixed in accordance with the quality of the 
survey number, average rainfall, kind of crops grown, water 
resources and location, 


*Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati District, [911. 
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Of the other tenures, such as, political inams, personal inams, 
service inams and jugirs, only the service imams remained in 
existence. These were mainly vestiges of the British regime. 
Being incompatible with the progressive land legislation they 
were abolished in the post independence period. Service inanis 
are holdings of land granted to certain persons for performance 
of particular services to the Government or to the community. 
The holders of such iams are village servants useful to the 
community such as jagalyas, nhavis, sutars, kumbhars, mochis, 
ctc. 


Prior to the enforcement of the Bombay Tenancy and Agri- 
cultural Lands (Vidarbha Region and Kutch Arca) Act, 1958, 
the relations between the lIandiord and the tenant were governed 
by the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code and the Berar 
Regulation of Agricultural Leases Act of 1951. Under this Act 
the tenants were not entitled to the right of purchasing the 
land held by them as lessee, nor had they the pre-emption right 
of purchasing the land held by them as lessee when the land- 
lord intended to sell the land. It was, however, provided that 
(i} no lease-deed would be for-a period of less than five years, 
(ii) the protected lessee had no right.te transfer his occupancy 
rights to any one except to the owner, and (iii) the landlord as 
also the tenant had a right to ger the leaseanoney fixed by 
Government. These regulations: were further amended. Under 
the amended regulations it was provided that the lessee could 
be declared as a protected tenant if the owner of the leased land 
was not a woman or a disabled person, and also that the tenant 
could be declared as a protected tenant if he had furnished the 
required information about his rights to the land by Ist Febru- 
ary 1954. In the amendment it was also provided that the 
landlord had no right to oust the tenant, The protection to the 
tenants, however, did not apply to the tenants cultivating — over 
20.250 hectares (50 acres) of land, and the Jandlord had no right 
to oust a tenant unless a specific permission to the effect was 
obtained from Revenue Officers. The tenant was entitled to 
reclaim the land within a ycar of such ousting. 


The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands (Vidarbha 
Region and Kutch Area) Act, 1958, which is the — prevailing 
tenancy Act, came into force from 30th December 1958. This 
Act confers on all tenants the rights of purchasing the land 
from the owner. All the privileges of a protected tenant are 
granted to the ordinary tenants as well, The present enactment 
has unificd the provisions of the old enactments in force, and 
at the same time aims at finally defining the rights of the 
tenants, It provides for tenancy rights by succession and regu- 
lates the sale of agricultural land exceeding two-third of the 
ceiling area as determined under the Maharashtra Agricultural 
Lands (Ceiling on Holdings) Act, 1961, to non-agriculturists or 
even to agriculturists holding land as tenants. Widows, minors, 
disabled persons, persons under preventive detention and public 
trusts have been granted protection under the new Act. 
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The new Act has made considerable changes in the provisions 
relating to rent. termination of tenancy, inheritance of tenancy 
rights, etc., of the prior enactment. It also contains provisions 
in regard to family holdings, cciling on holding and compulsory 
purchase of land by tenants subject to certain conditions and 
exceptions. It has provided that the landlord can take over 
management of the lands which are not efficiently cultivated or 

which are left fallow for two or more consccutive seasons. A 
landlord has been given the right of resumption under the 
following conditions :--- 

(i) He was to give the necessary notice of termination — of 
tenancy on or before {5th February 1961, and to apply — for 
possession of Jand on or before 3lst March 196], 

(2) Landlords whose total holding did not exceed one family 
holding were given a special right to terminate tenancies 
created by them nor earlier than April 1957, The last date 
for application was 26th January 1962. 


(3) Small holders, wvrz., landlords whose holding did not 
exceed one-third of the family holding on 15th February 1961 
and who earned their livelihood from agricultural pursuits, 
were given a right to takevhack their land from the tenant by 
giving a written notice within onc year from the date of 
enforcement of the Bombay Tenaney and Agricultural Lands 
(Vidarbha Region and Kutch Area) Amendment Act of 1961. 
HA application for possession was to be made before Ist April 
196 


The following statement gives the-, statistics regarding the 
working of the Tenancy Act. 


(Position as on 1st August 1963). 


Number of cases filed 6 32,893 

Number of cases disposed of ae 27,008 

Number of cases pending aes 7,367 

Number of cases decided in favour of 11,782 
tenants. 

Number of cases decided in favour of 7,859 
Jandlords. 


Cultivators in Amravati district employ casual labourers only 
when there is pressure of farm work such as collecting stubbles, 
sowing, weeding, harvesting, ete. It is reported that there 
exists a general scarcity of agricultural labour in the district as 
a whole but particularly near about Morshi, Warud and Amra- 
vati towns. In the district as a whole, the labourers are 
generally paid in cash. However, in a few cases, payment is 
made in kind also. Labourers get their wages for the week on 
bazar day so that they can purchase their requirements of food, 
clothing, etc. 


The method of obtaining and cmploving casual labour in 
Amravati district is peculiar. Those cultivators who want to 
engage Jabour on their farms have to go to the labour market 
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carly in the morning wherefrom they get the required hands. 
The labourers gather every morning in the labour market and 
after the daily wage rate is declared they are distributed — by 
their gang leaders. This system of labour markct is prevalent 
at more than 50 per cent of the placcs in the district. What is 
more, it prevails also in’ small villages. The following table 
reveals the rates of wages paid to casual labour employed 
throughout the district. 


TABLE No. 27 


WAGES oF CASUAL LABOoUR*, Amravati Disrricr 


Pre-war Post-war 1959-60 
1938-39 1948-49 
Male .. Cash .. 0:31 to 0-37 0-52 to 0°75 1-25 to 2:50 
Kind .. 3-629 Kg. 3-629 Ke. 3-629 Ke, 
(8 Ibs.) jowar, (8 lbs.) jowar, (8 ths.) jowar, 
Female Cash .. 0-10 to 0-12 0:37 to 0-50 0-75 
Kind .. 2-721 Kg. 72) Ne 1-814 Ke. 
(6 tbs.) jowar. (6 Ibs.) jowar. (4 Ibs.) jowar, 
Child .. Cash .. 0-06 0:25 0:37 
Kind .. 1-814 Kg. 1-814 Ke. 0-907 Ke. 
(4 Ibs.) jowar. (4 Abs.) jowar. (2 Ibs.) jowar. 


Tt will be seen that the wage rate for a male labourer varied 
between Rs. 1.259 and KRs.-2:50 per day. The former is the 
lowest rate while the latter fs the highest wage rate paid during 
busy agricultural sceson near Warud, Jarud and Morshi towns 
where irrigated crops arc grown by resorting to intensive farm- 
ing methods, Women Jabourcrs are usually paid at half the 
wage rate of men labourers. Thus they receive berween 62 pase 
and 75 paise per day. So far as wages are concerned, — practi- 
cally no distinction is made between woman labour and child 
labour. However, it may be noted that the practice of emplov- 
ing child labour is not in vogue. Few culfivaiors, particularly 
in some parts of Melghat taluka pay casual labourers in kind. 
Thus a man worker reccives 3.629--4.536 kg. (8-10 Ths.) of grain 
and a woman Jabourer — 1.814--2.721 ke. (4-6 Sbs.) of 
grains. During and after the Second World War, moncy wages 
are reported to have risen nearly 4 times the pre-war orate in 
almost all the talukas. But the real wages have not undergenc 
any upward change as the prices of foodgrains have also gone 
up, In the case of woman and child Jabour, the quantity of 
grain given as payment in kind actually decreased from 2.721 kg. 
(6 Ibs.) to £814 kg. (4 Ibs.) and 1.814 ke. (4 Ibs.) to 0.907 kg. 
(2 Ibs.) respectively between 1948-49 and 1959-60. 


*They were not provided with any other facility such as mea!'s, clothing, tobacco 
for chewing, smoking, etc., in addition to their wares. 
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Wages paid to casual labour employed on farms vary accord- 
ing to the nature of agricultural operations. Wages are deter- 
mined cn daily basis and are usually paid in cash. Men 
labourers are usually paid higher wages than women labourers 
or child labour. Similarly, labourers performing those — opera- 
tions which involve heavy and skilled manual work are paid 
higher wages. Thus the worker driving iffan for sowing is paid 
Rs. 5 per day. Harvesting and threshing also require a certain 
amount of skill and these operations have to be performed 
within the limited time. This leads to greater demand for the 
available labour force. However, with a view to getting the 
work done rapidly, labour is cmployed on contract basis 
throughout the district. For instance, women and children are 
generally employed for picking cotton, They are paid wages on 
the basis of the quantity of kapas picked during the day. This 
rate varies between Rs, 1.50 and Rs. 2 per-maund of 28 seers 
of kapas collected. Similarly groundnut is also harvested on 
contract system, The workers are paid at the rate of 
37 paise to 50 paise for the collection of a tinful of pods ; liquid 
capacity of the tin being 18.18 litres (4 gallons). Jowar crop is 
also harvested on contract basis. Many a time operations like 
harvesting and threshing-.of jowar-and tying bundles of kadbi 
are entrusted to labour. “They are paid Rs. 37 to Rs. 50 per 
hectare (Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per acre) on conrrace basis. If these 
operations are performed on daily wage rate basis, labourer gets 
Rs. 1-50 for harvesting. These rates are subject to variation 
depending upon the time within which these operations are to 
be completed. The labourers also. prefer contract system as it 
enables them to put in more work, carn higher average daily 
wages and finish the work rapidly. Around Warud, Jarud and 
Morshi towns, orange cultivation is practised on a large scale and 
labourers are paid higher wages. The private nursery owners 
raise large nurseries and a Jabourer performing budding opera- 
tion is paid Rs. 2-50 per tree. 


Saldars are annual servants employed by those cultivators who 
can provide continuous and regular employment throughout the 
year either because they have large holdings or because they 
undertake intensive farming. A saldar is available for work 
throughout the day and night and usually does all type of farm- 
work. The contract with a saldar holds good for one year. He 
is offered a pair of dhoti, a shirt, a dupatta and a cap on the 
Pola day. Vhe payment is usually made in instalments, The 
payment to a saldar varies between Rs. 300 and Rs. 600. per 
annum, de pending upon the nature of work cn the farm, the 
type of farming followed by the cultivator and the skill and 
ebility of the saldar himself. In areas around Warud and Jarud 
towns where intensive farming is practised, the prevailing wage 
rate of a saldar is berween Rs. 500 and Rs, 600 per year. Young 
boys between 12 and 16 years of age are also employed as saldars 
and are paid half the wages. 


Balutedars are village artisans who are connected with the 
various agricultural operations. The main feature of — this 
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system is that they arc given a (ixed payment in kind for all the 
work they do during the year, The baluta system is gradually 
disappearing. Now this system prevails only on the farms of 
big hereditary cultivators. Baflutedars work only on the farms 
of big cultivators and do not enter into fresh baluta contracts 
with anybody. As a result, the tendency to get the services of 
village artisans in exchange for cash payment is gaining ground, 
The important village artisans include a carpenter (barhat), a 
blacksmith (khatz), a cobbler (chambhar) and a barber (mihiali), 
The agricultural commodities given to the balutedar by way ot 
wages gencrally include jowar, wheat, grain and other pulses. 
Baluta (payment in kind) is paid at the time of harvest. The 
payment by the cultivator is linked to the pair or pairs of 
bullocks he owns. For instance, a carpenter repairing farm 
implements gets about 20 pailics or 36.288 ky. (80 Ibs.) of jowar 
for every pair of bullocks owned by the cultivator. 


The early famine history of Amravati can be traced from 
various references to famines in Berar, which may be taken to 
include this district. In the reign ef Muhammad Shah Bahmani 
(1378—-1397), Berar, in common with-the rest of the Deccan, was 
devastated by a terrible famine, and the orphanage established 
by that sovereign at Eilichpur (Achalpur) is one of the earliest 
recorded attempts to mitigate such a disaster. It is highly 
improbable that the province eseaped the famine of 1417, which 
affected the greater part of the Deccan. Again in 1472-73, 
Malwa and the Deccan including Berar were severely affected by 
a famine which lasted for two years and caused wholesale 
emigration to Bengal and Gujarat. In 1630-31, there was a 
severe famine throughout Gujarat, Khandesh, Berar and 
Daulatabad. It was reported thatthe flesh of dogs was sold by 
butchers as goats’ flesh, crushed boncs of the dead were mingled 
with the flour exposed for sale, and parents devoured their 
children. The memorics of the famine of 1803 lingered for 
50 years afterward and Berar did not escape the famine of 1833 
which caused considerable distress. In the great famine of 1839, 
the distress was very great and no measures of relict were 
attempted by the local government, The extensive emigration 
which took place at this period. must have becn a powerful 
factor in reducing the district to its poor conditions at the time 
of the Assienment in 1853. In [845 there was distress caused 
by the high price of jowar, which rose from Rs, 5 to Rs. 20 a 
khandi, and the enraged populace of Amravati murdered one 
Dhanraj Sahu. a wealthy trader, who had hought up large 
quantities of rice with a view to obtaining large profits. In 1853 
Amravati with the rest of Berar came under the British rule and 
there ensued a period of prosperity only broken by the 
prevalence of high prices in 1878 and 1879. So remote did the 
idea of famine seem in 1893 that the Commissioner felt justified 
in reporting that a programme of relicf works was not required 
for Berar. This optimistic attitude was to receive a rude shock 
during the next few years. 
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The season of 1895-96 had heen one of scanty rainfall, only 
24 inches 8 cents being recorded, hut a humper crop of cotton 
was reaped and except for the deficiency in the water-supply the 
condition of the people up ta June 1846 was quite satisfactory. 
The rains of 1896 opened very favourably and by the beginnin 
of August everything pointed to a bumper crop of cotton and 
jowar. But auddeniy and inexplicably the rains ceased about 
the 25th August and beyond a fall of 3 inches in November 
there was no appreciable rainfall again till June 1897. The 
result of the sudden cessation of the rains was that the rabi crop, 
owing to the lack of moisture, was almost a total failure. But 
cotton and jowar, the important crops of this district, showed 
fair results, a rough estimate putting them at half the normal 
crop. Unfortunately. the general failure of the monsoon 
throughout India affected Berar by causing a sudden rise of 
prices, which paralysed local trade for the time being. Jowar 
rose from 19 seers for a rupee to 12 seers in October 1896 and 
varied from 10 to 7 seers from November 1896 to October 1897. 
Wheat rose from 13 seers to 8 seers in October 1896 and 
remained at about 7 seers from November 1896 to October 1897. 
Tre Bombay Famine Code was therefore applied, and a pro- 
gramme of relief works was prepared: »A sum of Rs. 33,000 was 
spent on relief works which consisted principally of stone- 
breaking, road-making and tank repairs. However, the percent- 
age of persons thus relieved to the total population was 0.9 only. 
Gratuitous relief was mainly given by means of poor-houses and 
relief-centres. Ten poor-houses were maintained with a daily 
average attendance of 2,270 and the total expenditure in connec- 
tion with them was Rs. 16,238, Weekly doles were also given 
to a number of old and infirm persons; for not only did they 
have to pay more for thcir food, but their wages fell considerably 
duc to the influx of workers fromthe neighbouring provinces. 
The distress among the weavers of Ellichpur and Anjangaon 
was met in this way. The opening of cheap grain shops also 
afforded relief to a number of people. The measures of Govern- 
ment were largely supplemented by the cfforts of private charity, 
which was especially active in this district. A poor-house was 
maintained at Amravati by private subscriptions at a cost of 
over Rs. 8,000. A sum of Rs. 35,000 was also raised in the 
district in connection with the Indian Charitable Relicf Fund, 
and from the charitable funds of all kinds a sum of Rs. 76,000 
was spent. The famine operations were complicated by a sudden 
inrush of paupers from the Central Provinces in July and August 
1897, Many of these arrived in an emaciated condition, and 
there was a considerable mortality from starvation among them, 
though every cffort was made by means of poor-houses and 
village relief to meet the difficulty. The death-rate of the 
district compared favourably with that of the previous year till 
April 1897, when it began to rise and in August and September 
it reached its highvst monthly average of 8 per mille. Cholera 
prevailed in April and May and in the rains dysentery and 
diarrhoea of a severe type were common. The death-rate in. the 
district in 1897 was 59.4 per mille. The cultivaters were not 
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severely affected by the distress and the high prices obtained by 
them for their crops enabled them to pay the land revenue with 
ease, 99 per cent. of the demand being paid. The availability of 
a large number of labourers gave them the opportunity of 
making many cheap improvements in their land. The class that 
suffered most from the high prices was the class of agricultural 
labourers, who formed 30 per cent. of the population. 


The effect of four years of deficient rainfall began to be felt 
on the water-supply, and the scarcity of drinking water caused 
much inconvenience and distress. The season of 1899-1900 
opened fairly well in June, a rainfall of 3.84” being recorded; but 
July and August recorded a rainfall of 75.44 mm., and 62.48 mm. 
(2.97 and 2.46 inches) only. The menace was aggravated when 
the rains ceased altogethcr in the third weck of September. 
The result was a complete failure of both the kharif and rabi 
crops. The normal outturn of the principal food crops, jowar 
and wheat, for the preceding ten years, exclusive of 1896-97, had 
been about [306.340 q. (35 lakhs of maunds); the actual outturn 
of 1899-1900 was about 5225.36 g. (14,000 maunds). The boss 
represented by this difference was estimated to have been about 
164 lakhs of rupees. Atethe end of September, the price of the 
staple foodgrain, jowar, went up to famine point, selling at 13 
to 15 seers a rupee. It rose in Qctoher to 914 seers and 
fluctuated between 11 and 8'4 seers from November 1899 to May 
1900, when there was a further rise, and the highest price 
reached was 744 seers in July 1900. From August 1900 the 
price began to fall again but it did not reach the normal till 
some months later. But, for the large imports of Bengal and 
Rangoon rice at the beginning of the famine, the price would 
have risen still further. 


In November (1899) large relief works under the charge of the 
Public Works Department were undertaken. These works 
mainly consisted of stone metal collections, construction of new 
roads and repairs to existing roads, carriage of stone metal from 
quarries to roadside, construction of new tanks and cleaning of 
old tanks. The number of workers cngaged varied from 6,000 to 
7,000 during the quarter ending November 1899: by April the 
number reached 46,000, and in June the panic caused by the 
holding off of the rains sent up the number to 48,000. In July 
there was a rapid decrease in this figure and by the end of 
September there were only 1,112 people on the works. The total 
expenditure on the works was nearly 11 lakhs of rupees, whereas 
their cost at normal rates would have been only 4'4 lakhs. 


Besides these relief works, the Government launched a_ policy 
of opening village works with a view to providing temporary 
employment to people near their homes untif they could find 
suitable work on the ficld. The work done consisted chiefly of 
improvement to village sites and local roads, and the collection 
cf kankar (limestone nodules) for road repairs. The maximum 
number of workers on relief work was 25,000 in July 1900. The 
expenditure on these works amounted to Rs. 1,04,608. 
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Special measures were also taken for the relief of the weaving 
community in the Ellichpur tahsil. Advances were made to 
middlemen, who were supposed to employ only distressed 
weavers and the cloth thus produced was purchased by Govern- 
ment from the middleinen. 


Gratuitous relief was given to the poorer sections of the 
community under three heads: * 
(1) relief of non-working children and other dependents of 
relief workers on large works ; ote 
(2) grain doles or cooked food given to persons eligible 
under the Famine Code; and 
(3) relief in poor-houses. 


The famine affected the cattle very severely. There was heavy 
mortality among the cattle due to non-availability of fodder and 
grass. Many owners otf cattle were compelled either to sell their 
cattle at nominal prices or to send them into the Melghat where 
fodder was available. Vigorous efforts were made by the 
Government to save the cattle. But, in spite of all the efforts, 
about 55 per cent of the cattle perished. 


The famine history of the Melghat, differing as it docs in 
every respect from the rest of the district, requires a separate 
notice. This tract is populated almost entirely by the aboriginal 
Korkus and similar tribes, a people of the poorest condition, shy 
and diffident, living from hand to mouth, with no resources and 
extremely averse to any work except fitful labour in the forests. 
The prosperity of the tract depends on three factors in the 
following order of importance; first, prosperity in Berar and 
consequently a good demand for Melghat forest produce ; 
secondly, a good crop of cereals locally; and thirdly, a good 
scason for wild fruits. At the close of the rains in 1896 the 
distress in the plain talukas caused the demand for-timber to 
fall considerably, and the Melghat exporters found their income 
from this source reduced to one-fourth of the normal. More- 
over, the local harvests in the Melghat had been bad for three 
or four years previously, and in 1895 there had been a_ partial 
failure of crops. In 1896 the early cessation of the rains caused 
a total failure of the crops on the light red shallow soils, which 
formed the bulk of the cultivated area. There was also a rapid 
rise in the prices of foodgrains, which by November 1896 were 
double the normal. Thus at the close of 1896 the Korku, with 
no stock of grain to draw on and with no market for his forest 
produce, found himsclf face to face with starvation. Small 
bands of them began to appear in the plains searching for work. 
The situation was. however, retrieved by the Forest Department, 
in charge of the Melghat region, which in December 1896 took 
Measures to cope with the distress. 

Relicf measures in the Melghat region differed considerably 
from other parts of the district due to its peculiar topography 
and the special character of the aboriginal inhabitants. 


*For details refer Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati District, 
Volume A, 1911. 
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Provisions under the Famine Code were altered to suit the 
conditions af the area. Small and scattered works were opened ; 
but the Officers in charge tried to exact a fair day’s work from 
the labqurers by moral persuasion and patience. Food for the 
workers had ta be imported from the plains. Most of the relief 
works consisted of road construction, but in addition wells were 
deepened, tanks cleaned and roads repaired. 


Gratuitous relief was given at about 20 relief centres where 
fogdgrains were distributed. The incapacitated were given 
doles. In addition, the export of forest produce was encouraged 
hy making liberal concessions. The duty on headloads of 
firewood was suspended ; the rates for small and inferior timber, 
for bamboos and for charccal, were reduced, and grazing fees 
were remitted except in 23 well-off villages. Cheap grain shops 
were opened at numerous centres, 


The harvest in {897 was below normal in consequence of the 
famine of 1896-97. In 1898 the arca sown and outturn were 
eal normal, but a portion of the tract was still sufferin 
from the effects of the famine. In_1899 the rainfall from June 
to September was only 482.60 mm.-{19 inches) or 33 per cent. 
of the average, and the regular rains stopped at the end of July. 
The result was a complete failure of the crops. The aboriginal 
inhabitants were in even a worse position than in 1897, as the 
distress in the plain talukas was much severer. No field work 
was available and sales of forest produce practically ceased, In 
eptember 1899 relief measures were-sanctioned. 


The period following the year 1910 saw less frequent 
occurrence of famines, The distress and suffering which used to 
be typically acute during the previous famines were also reduced 
to a considerable extent. This can be attributed to improved 
means of communications, quicker transport, mobility of labour, 
diversification of occupational structure and conscious and 
timely relicf measures undertaken by the Government, Volun- 
tary social service institutions and men of public zeal also 
rendered invaluable service fer the amelioration of the famine 
stricken. 

The nature was also merciful, The rains were cither fairly 
adequate or at least not gricviously short. The inadequacy or 
shortage in rains sometimes was covered by the farmers by 
irrigation through wells with the help of water pumping sets : 
whereas a few farmers resorted to horticulture to obviate 
vagarics of rains. 


However, conditions of widespread scarcity prevailed some- 
times. They were invariably reflected in the high prices of 
foodgrains and shortage of drinking water and fodder. 

€ o, 


Locusts infected the district in 1957. However, the situation 
was brought under control by timely measures and by the use 
of the latest equipment to combat the menace. Compensation 
was given for the damage caused, by the grant of loans and 
gratuitous relief to the sufferers. 
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The incidence of (loods has been on an increase since the Jast 
decade. Large areas of cultivated land were devastated and 
eroded by furious flouds. Daryapur tahsil, where the incidence 
of damage due to Hoods was considerable, experienced heavy 
floods in 1930-31,  [940-41, 194445, 1950-51, 1956-57 and 
1959-60. These floods caused damage to cultivated land, houses 
and cattle. In 1957, the entire district suffered considerably duc 
to floods, 


The extent of damage in Amravati tahsil amounted to 
Rs. 55,050. Cultivated land measuring 854.955 hectares (2,111 
acres) in Chandur tahsil and 453,600 hectares (1,120 acres) in 
Daryapur tahsil was submerged in flood waters. Morshi  tahsil 
lost two human lives. The damage to Jand and _ property 
amounted to Rs, 1,23,000 in Morshi tahsil. 

In September 1959, there were heavy rains causing floods 
which affected 179 villages in the district. Damage was caused 
to villages along the banks of the Pedhi in Amravati, the 
Belmandi and the Kholat in Chandur and the Chandrabhaga 
and the Shahanur in Daryapur tahsils. Houses were washed 
away and an area of about 7,399.350 hectares (18,270 acres) with 
standing crops was also coinpletely swept away by floods. 
Thousands of acres of standing crops were submerged in water 
for a number of days. The floods not only damaged the _ exist- 
ing crops but also croded the soil and rendered it barren. The 
estimated damage to crops was to the tune of Rs, 12,86,476. In 
Daryapur tahsil alone 86 villages were affected, and the _ loss 
amounted to Rs. 6.15.680.. The) damage in Amravati and 
Chandur tahsils was estimated. at Rs. 2,60,811 and Rs. 2,96,700, 
respectively. The floods,. however, did not affect the Melghat 
and Morshi_ tahsils. 

The following statement gives the damages due to floods in 
terms of loss of human life; cattle; yhouses, property and agri- 
cultural lands in the district in 1959-60, 1961-62 and 162-63. 


Particulars 1959-60 1961-62 1962-63 
Human lives lost oa 10 l 2 
Heads of cattle lost oe 177 70 
Villages affected a: 409 108 100 
Houses— 

(i) Damaged dé 1,275 562 88 

(ii) Destroyed es 1,718 457 10 
Value of loss (other than 

crops)— a 

(i) Public... Par Rs, 6,92,937 Rs. 2,34,769 Rs, 6,922 

(ii) Government is Rs, 9,000 a ‘a 


d d-— 
Or Area «| 11,991-645 hee. | 2655-990 hec. | 1,918:890 hee. 


(29,609) (6,558) (4,738) 
(ii) Value a ..| Rs. 18,74,655 Rs, (,38,075 Rs, 1,95,160 


Figures in brackets are in acres. 
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To alleviate the distress, speedy measures were taken by public 
and private bodies and the Government, by opening relict cen- 
tres, granting loans, subsidies and building materials. Besides 
tagai loans and subsidies, clothes, food and cash were received 
from the Government of India and the Prime Minister's Relict 
Fund for distribution among the distressed. The following 
statement gives the statistics of relief measures from various 


sources. 
Ee ae a Se eo SY Pe 
| 
Particulars of relief 1959-60 1961-62 
Rs. Rs. 
Amount of relief including loans— 
Ordinary tagai loans uss es a 7,16,307-86 2,39,030-00 
Loans under Non-Agricultural Loans Act 27,000-00 9,250:00 
Subsidy to the flood stricken hs te 20,050-50 14,700-00 
Gratuitous Relief ,. as es we 1,09,095:00 16,619-99 
Total’ .} .8,72,453+36 2,79,599-99 
Building materials fe Be aT 56,468-00 60,000-00 
(approximately) 
Seeds for sowing .. a tl za 65,390:00 N. A, 
Clothes, cloth, utensils and milk powder N.A, N.A, 


A High Level Committee on floods has been studying the 
pros and cons of the threat of floods. and protective measures 
to be undertaken in the district. All susceptible areas of flood 
have been clearly demarcated and) active steps are being taken 
to ensure that the Gaothans (village sites) are changed to some 
safer sites free from the incidence of floods. The dangerous 
rivers and nalas are suitably channelised to allow flood waters t9 
pass without being obstructed. New Gaothans are provided for 
the vulnerable villages. The rural housing scheme is being 
implemented to provide loans for construction of new houses in 
the flood-stricken villages. Special facilities are made available 
to the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Backward Class 
people for their rehabilitation. 


Agronomic research and education are of prime importance 
in agricultural economy. The development of agriculture under 
a planned economy has made research one of the fundamentals 
of agricultural planning. Intensive cultivation, which is an 
integral part of the strategy of agricultural planning, depends 
upon research and propaganda in respect of scientific methods 
of cultivation, crop rotation, and protection of crops from pests 
and diseases. Considerable progress has been made in the field 
of agricultural research and education, The agricultural class is 
receiving the benefits of research and education conducted by 


Government. 
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The Government conducts research farm stations at Achalpur 
and Amravati. The Achalpur farm, cstablished in 1927, is b 
far the oldest farm commanding an area of 121.905 hectares 
(301 acres). The Amravati farm, which was established in 
1954-55, has a total area of 163.620 hectares (404 acres). Various 
agronomical and other experiments are carried out on these 
farms. Research on agronomic aspects is done in case of crops 
like cotton, groundnut, Jowar, tobacco and chilli. , Suitability of 
new varieties of the crops evolved by the Department of Agri- 
culture is tried on these farms before they are released for 
distribution to the farmers. 


A breeding centre of American cotton works at Achalpur. 
An improved variety, viz., Buri 107, is evolved from the parent 
variety. Further reselection from Buri 107 was developed and 
a still improved strain of Buri 0394 was released from this 
centre. Recently, a further selection from 0394 was successfully 
done and an improved strain known as Buri 147 was rcleased 
for the farmers. This varicty has the quality of being long 
staple and ginning higher percentage. Its yield is also higher. 
Besides the research work,-nucleus seed of improved varieties of 
different crops is also supplied to the- farmers from these farms. 


With a view to providing hetter seeds to farmers in the dis- 
trict and to covering the entire area’ under improved varieties, 
the government has established nine taluka seed multiplication 
farms in the district. They are at Achalpur, Anjangaon, 
Chandur Bazar, Yeral, Dhanora,, Teosa, Walgaon, Kusumkol 
and Chandur Railway. Seed multiplication work is confined 
mainly to crops like cotton, jowar, groundnut and_ wheat. The 
nucleus seed produced at the research centre is multiplied on 
these farms and is then released to the cultivators. 


Table No, 28 gives statistics of production of seeds at Govern- 
ment farms in the district, 
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There is a soil conservation laboratory at Achalpur. Experi- 
ments pertaining to soil erosion are carried out at this labora- 
tory. Analysis of soil samples is also made. 


Agricultural education was initiated in this district with a 
view to combining primary education with lessons in agricul- 
tural practice. The Vidya Mandir Plots, established with that 
avowed purpose, have been attached to three primary schools in 
the district. The plots are situated at Thilore, Wadgaon and 
Satephal. 


The Shivaji Education Society has been doing pioneering 
work in the field of agricultural as well as rural education. The 
Shivaji Maratha High School, an institution run by the above 
Socicty, has been imparting training in agriculture since 1943. 
The Shivaji Education Society has been managing a few other 
institutions, which also provide facilities for agricultural edu- 
cation. These institutions are Janata College, Amravati, Basic 
Agricultural School, Amravati, Rural Institute, Amravati and 
a full-fledged College of Agriculture. 


The Janata College provides fora two-years’ course in agri- 
cultural training. The students completing the course of studies 
in this institution are absorbed in the Agriculture Department 
as Agriculture Assistants. The Basic Agricultural School con- 
ducts a two-year’s integrated course for Gram Sevaks (village 
level workers). The Grain Sevaks are appointed in the national 
extension blocks after the completion of the course of studies 

rescribed for them. The Rural Institute also conducts training 
in rural sciences, agriculture being the, most prominent among 
them, The students trained in this Institute are absorbed in the 
Agriculture Department. 


The Agricultural College started in July 1959 is affiliated to 
the University of Nagpur. It provides traiming facilities up to 
graduation level. 


CHAPTER 5 — INDUSTRIES 


AMRAVATI IS PREDOMINANTLY AN AGRICULTURAL DISTRICT with 
fertile soil yielding a variety of crops. About 72 per cent of its 
population depends on agriculture either directly or indirectly. 
Most of the industries in the district have an agricultural bias 
involving processing of agricultural produce, e.g., cotton ginning 
and pressing, dal mills, oil-crushing, etc. Various other indus- 
tries have, however, been established recently, viz., engineering 
works, metal works, chemical factories, etc. The establishment 
of an Industrial Estate at Amravati and the recent proposals for 
industrial estates at Achalpur and Dhamangaon mark the 
beginning of an era of industrialisation in the district. In 
1907* cotton ginning and pressing ranked first in the district, 
there being then 88 such units (60 ginning and 28 pressing). 
Besides the cotton ginning factories, there were four other 
factories in the district, vtz., two oil presses at Amravati, the 
Berar Match Company at Achalpur and the Berar Manufactur- 
ing Company at Badnera (Cotton Textile Mills). The Match 
Factory, started in 1906. had to face many difficulties and was, 
therefore, forced to close. The most important manufacture of 
the district was cotton yarn and cloth produced by the mills at 
Badnera which were started as carly as in 1885. Yarn and all 
kinds of woven goods, both of Indian and ph ies design and 
of a durable variety including dhotis,) pagris, dasotis, napkins, 
handkerchiefs and table-cloths were manufactured. The mills 
steadily increased in prosperity and soon found a ready market 
for their products in the Central Provinces and Berar and at 
more distant stations. 


The cotton boom during the first tricnnium after 1921 led to 
the establishment of a mumber of cotton ginning and __ pressing 
factories in the district.t A cotton spinning ae weaving mill, 
viz., the Vidarbha Mills (Berar) Ltd., was established at Achal- 
pur in 1925. The abolition of the excise duties and the imposi- 
tion ‘of successive tariffs on foreign yarn and piece goods _ since 
1925 helped the growth of the textile industry. A further 
impetus was provided hy the Swadeshi and boycott movements 
in 1930-31. 


“Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati District, Volume A,, 1911, 
pp. 236~—38. 


¥+Census of India, 1921; Central Provinces and Berar, Part I, Vol. XJ, 
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The bidi industry also received encouragement from the 
Swadeshi and the boycott movements*, The district was never 
an important centre for bidi-making. However, by 1931 — there 
were two establishments employing 50 persons or more and three 
establishments employing Jess than 50. persons. 


After Independence an all-round development of the district 
is being sought along with other areas of the State under the 
Five-Year Plans. 


Electrification of the district commenced late in twenties of 
this century, Liven then only a small beginning was made. 
The following figures show the recent development in the power 
resources of the district :— 


Aprii 195] March 1961 


Electrified towns “ ee Z 13 
Electrified villages ae Pe ae 110 
Number of houses electrified .. 1,820 10,387 
Large-scale industrial units 4 1 28 
using high tension. 
Electric water pumps. . he 21 2,153 
Annual consumption (in units) .. 7,00,000 16,80,273 
Power in Kilowatts 2 ¥ 643 19,085-61 


In 1963, clectrification was txtended to 123 villages of the 
district and about 3,500 Water-pumps were worked on electricity. 


The main centre of clectricity gengration in the district is the 
Khaparkheda South Thermal Grid.) Its present capacity of 
60,000 kilowatts will be shortly increased to 90,000 kilowatts. A 
part of the district will also receive its power supply from the 
30,000 kilowatt-power house crected at Paras near Akola. This 
will provide the necessary power for various industrial units like 
ginning and pressing, oil mills, looms, etc, 


Availability of an clficient transport system is one of the pre- 
requisites for the development of industry and commerce. ‘The 
hilly nature of the district, especially its north-eastern portion, 
prevented rapid progress of railways and roads in the initial 
stage, The last fifty years have, however, witnessed a develop- 
ment and quickening of transport facilities, Besides the 
Bombay-Nagpur-Calcutta broad gauge line passing through the 
district, two more railway routcs have been opened, viz., the 
Murtizapur-Achalpur narrow gauge line and the Khandwa- 
Purna metre gauge line. The latter serves the hilly tract of the 
district which, so far, was without any substantial communica- 
tions system. Numerous roadways emanating from Amravati 
connect this cotton growing centre with various markets in the 


*Census of India, 193}; Central Provinces aid Berar, Part I—Vol, XII, 
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district and outside. Amravati is connected to Bombay, Nag- 
pur, Burhanpur, Multai,  Betul, Yeotmal, Wardha, etc., by 
excellent all-weather roads. Besides, a number of major districr 
roads have helped in the creation of a net work of communica: 
tion lines. 

To encourage small industrialists in establishing industrial 
units, an Industrial Estate was established at Amravati in 1960. 
Initially it is controlled by the Government and is looked after 
by the Community Project Officer and the Industrics Officcr, 
Amravati. Once the Industrial Estate starts working smoothly, 
the management will be handed over to a_ co-operative society, 
The aim is to undertake the provision of facilities to the small 
industrial units operaiing within the estate such as work sheds, 
water supply, electricity, marketing of products, posts and tcle- 
graphs office, etc. A sum of Rs. 10,50,000 has been sanctioned 
for the implementation of the scheme. So far, 30 sheds have 
been constructed and allotments made to various smal] scale 
establishments in the district. 


The industries are granted financial assistance under the 
State Aid to Industries Act and Rules and under various other 
schemes. Thus grants -to- individuals under the said Act 
amounted to Rs. 15,000 in’ 1962-63. In the same year the 
Maharashtra Stat: Financial Corporation granted a loan of 
Rs. 52,000 to two parties. A Government loan of Rs. 2,C0,000 
was sanctioned to Messrs. Banarse Plastic Industries, Amravati. 
Besides, the Zilla Parishad made a loan of Rs. 14,333 under the 
State Aid to Industries Rules, 


Attempts are made to encourage co-operation in the ficld of 
industry by propaganda and by organising industrial co- 
operatives. 


These steps have resulied in the opening up of a number of 
industrial concerns in the district. The district has at present 
two textile mills. one at Badnera and another at Achalpur, 
which employ about 2,350 persons. Besides these, at Achalpur 
there are the fo'lowing concerns, viz., the Dyeing and Printing 
Works, the Vishnu Weaving Shed and the Onkar Powerleom 
Works. 


Cotton occupies about 3,.24,000 to  3,64,500 hectares of 
Jand (8 to 9 lakhs of acres) in) the distriet. Naturally cotton 
ginning and pressing provide considerable industrial opportuni- 
ties. At present there are 43 such units consisting of 38 large- 
scale and five small-scale units registered under the Factories 
Act. OF these [2 are pressing units, 26 ginning units and five 
are engaged in hoth ginning and pressing. Besides, there are 
four farmers’ co-operative cotton ginning and pressing establish- 
ments at Pathrot, Karanjgaon, Anjangaon-Surji and Amravati. 


Next to cotton, oilseeds feature as an important each crop of 
the district. With about a lakh of acres under oil-seeds, the oil- 
crushing industry offers good prospects. The district has at 
present 12 oil mills (nine large-scale and three small-scale). 
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The district grows a rich crop of pulses which cover about 
(1,20,000 acres) 48,600 hectares of land. Among pulses tur is 
important and has a considerable demand, both inside and out- 
side the district. The district has eight dal mills registered 
under the Factories Act. Of these two are large and six small. 


Of the other industrial units in the district could be men- 
tioned the Indian Hume Pipe Company, Ltd., Amravati, pro. 
ducing cement pipes and grates. Besides, there are nine printing 
presses, four metal works and ten engineering establishments of 
which three produce spare parts, onc agricultural implements 
and the rest are concerned with general engincering, In addi- 
tion, there are five kumkunt manufacturing establishments, one 
gur factory, one synthetic twisting and weaving unit and three 
motor repairing and motor-body building establishments. 


There is a bicycle manufacturing factory situated three miles 
from Amravati. The unit when fully developed will turn out 


12,000 bicycles every year. 


The Banarse Plastic Industries on the Amravati-Badnera Road 
produces electrical appliances. 


The following statement gives the number of persons engaged 
in Industrics under “Mining and Quarrying”, “ Manufactur- 
ing”, “Construction” and “ Electricity, Gas, Water and Sanitary 


Services” in Amravati district in 196]. 
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In 1962, there were 97 industrial units registered under the 
Factories Act, 1948. Of these 40 units were large-scale and 57 
were small-scale. Besides these there were 17 small-scale units 
which were not registered under the Factories Act. Further 
there were five large-scale industrial units which had = not yet 
started production. The category-wise distribution of these indus- 
trial units and employment provided by them are given below* 


Number of | Number of 


Category uhits workers 
engaged 
(1) (2) (3) 
|. tLarge-Scale— 
Yarn and cloth 2 1,845 
Cotton Ginning and Pressing 3) 6,279 
Oil Crushing and Oil cake .. 6 672 
Maintenance and Repair of Motor Vehicles } 52 
2. TSmall-Scale— 
Pulses 8 144 
Food Products : a x * i 20 
Art silk Yarn a ins oh = <a I 5 
Corton Ginning LS {_, a. ¥ ee 3 468 
Printing Presses - | rt at on 10 206 
Oil and Oil cakes. af 5 112 
Meta} works : utensils and implements ie 2 7 
Electrical goods a Ki ru Mi: l 6 
Buttons ‘ i es 2 10 
Stationery and ‘miscellancous goods” ef. is | 2 
3. §Large Scale Units— 
Cotton Yarn .. a e ate ie ie 3 2 
Chemicals... on i TA a ar 1 es 
Vegetable oil iu i} 80 


(Besides these there are a-number of units which have not as 
yet been registered under the Factories Act. 


I—Larce anp SMALL INDUSTRIES 


The supply of electricity to the Amravati district is chiefly 
from the Khaparkheda South Thermal Grid Scheme. The 
supply to the Dharni Town is from the Dharni Power House. 
Power supply was made available to the district from the 
Vidarbha Grid Scheme in the year 1951 and the Dharni Power 
House was established as late as 1963. The installed capacity 
and area of supply were increased from time to time and further 
extensions and increase in the power-load is proposed. In recent 
‘EATS, a heginning has been made in the electrification of the 


*Details collected from the Commercial Directory of Industries in Muaha- 
rashtra, 1962, Parts I, I and 111. 


tIndustrial units registered under the Factories Act, 1948, and Industrial 
(Development and Regulation) Act, 195]. 


tIndustrial units registered under the Factories Act, 1948. 
§Licensed units not gone into production. 
QIndustrial units not registered under the Factories Act. 
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processing industries in the district such as ginning and pressing 
and oil mills, Powerlooms are also being used on an increasing 
scale. Besides, there are about 3,500 water pumps in the district 
working on electricity. 


The following statement gives the location of each power 
house, its installed capacity, power supplied, area of supply, 
fixed capital, etc. 


There are several proposals for further extension of  electri- 
fication, From the Dharni Power House it is proposed to supply 
electricity to Kusumkot, Dharni and Kalamkhar for agricultural 
pumps. From the Vidarbha Grid System it is proposed. to bring 
new villages under electrification and to increase the power-load. 
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Auto-repairing and general engineering is mainly located at 
Amravati proper. The expansion programme of motorable 
roads and subsequent increase in automobile vehicles and 
marketing centres have brought about an appreciable rise in the 
demand for services rendered by this industry. The activities 
of the units are diverse, ranging from the production of spare 
parts to welding, manufacture of agricultural implements, motor 
repairs, etc. Most of them are small-scale units engaged in 
ancillary manufacturing activities. 


One of the units was established in 1925 while another was 
established in 1958. They work throughout the year. 


The fixed capital, including the value of land and buildings, 
plant and machinery of these two units is Rs. 1,15,775. Their 
working capital amounts to Rs. 2,17,216. ; 


These units use hard coke, coal and electricity as fuel and 
power. The value of fucl consumed by one of the reporting 
units is Rs. 3,700. 


Gun metal, copper, aluminium, white metal and cast iron are 
used as raw materials. These-are brought in the form of ingots, 
slabs, scrappings and castings. Packing material consists _ of 
hessians, craft paper, wooden cascs “and straw boards. The 
other accessories required are chemicals such as acetylene, acids, 
calcium carbide, soda ash and other auxiliaries like paints and 
varnishes. The raw materials are purchased at Amravati and 
Nagpur. 

These units generally .employ, men workers. The labour 
employed consists of turners, moulders, fitters and coolics. 


The wage rates differ as between skilled and unskilled workers. 


The employees numbered) 56 and their annual wage-bill 
(together with money value of other benefits and __ privileges) 
stood at Rs. 54,769 in 1962. 


The products include spare parts of oil engines, steam engines, 
tractors and automobiles. Besides, these units also repair 
automobiles. The demand for the services of these units is 
local, 

The rich black cotton soil of the district gives a plentiful 
yield of cotton crop which occupies an area of about 344,250 
hectares (8.5 lakh acres). This factor led to the development of 
cotton spinning and weaving industry in the district. In addi- 
tion to a number of hand-weaving establishments there were in 
1962 two textile mills, viz. the Berar Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd., at Badnera and the Vidarbha Mills (Berar), Ltd. at 
Achalpur. 

The most important manufacture of the district in 1907* was 


cotton yarn and cloth by the mills at Badnera. The first textile 
mill in the district, viz., the Berar Manufacturing Company, 


*Central Provinces and Berar District Gazetteers, Amravati District, Vol. A, 1911, 
Page 238. 
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Lid., Badnera, was opened in 1885. Yarn of all kinds and woven 
goods were produced. The articles produced were extremely 
durable and stood rough wear. 


As a result of the cotton boom during the triennium after 
1921 the number of cotton ginning and pressing factorics 
increased, The textile industry, however, suflered a set-back 
because of the 314 per cent excise duty imposed on mill cloth 
and also on account of depression, labour troubles, currency 
difliculties, ete, The abolition of the excise duty in 1926 coupled 
with the continued tariff protection helped the mill industry. 
Besides, the textile mills had started to reap the benefits of 
mechanisation and large-scale Bieguenen and cou'd now under- 
take the production of all types of fabrics successfully. Pre- 
ference for simple attire and laundered clothing benefited — the 
mills, A further impetus was provided by the Swadeshi and 
non-co-operation moverment in the thirties of the century. The 
outpnt of the mills increased appreciably, In 1925 a new textile 
mill, vic, the Vidarbha Mills (Berar), Ltd., was established at 
Fe During the period of the Second World War (1939- 
45), the mill industry devclopedfurther and could  casily cope 
up with the rising warrime;demand. 


The production of the textile mills of the district during = the 
decade 1950 to 1960 was as under: — 


Item Units 1950 1955 1960 
() (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Cotton Yarn ..| Units in Kilos 24:12 56°19 26°52 
(1,087,200-000) (2,536,800-000} (1,223,100-000 
Kil 108) Kilos) Nilos) 


Cotton cloth ..} Units in Kilos 69-24 144-20 93-01 
; (3,125,700-000) | (6,523,200-000)) (4,212,900-000) 


The Berar Manufacturing Company at Badnera closed down 
during 1959-60, which resulted in a steep fall in the production. 


The unit that was in operation in 1960 was established in 1925 
and worked perennially. The working days put in by the unit 
in 1960 were 358. 


The fixed capital of the concern, which included the value of 
land and building, plant and machinery, tools and other equip- 
ment as also other assets such as furniture, fixtures, fittings and 
vehicles amounted to Rs. 14,47,642 in 1960. The value of plant and 
machinery, tools and other equipment accounted for Rs. 7,24,321 
and that of land and buildings stood at Rs. 5,67,712.. Machincry 
included looms, spindles, warping, spinning and sizing machincs, 
etc. The valuc of working capital, comprising raw materials, 
fuel, consumable stores, finished and semi-finished products and 
cash at bank or in hand was estimated at Rs. 28,78,333, 
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The number of persons of all categories eimployed by the 
establishment was 1,349 in 1960. Of these, the actual workers 
were 1,211 consisting of 1,178 men and 33 women. The rest 
were employed in administrative duties. The wage-bill in 1960 
was Rs, 21,15,166. Of this, the wages and salaries (together 
with bonus and other monetary benefits to workers) represented 
Rs. 17,35,656 and that of the persons other than workers, 
Rs. 2,47,055. The money value of other benefits and _ privileges 
was estimated at Rs. 1,32,455. 


Coal, oil and electricity were used as fuel. The number of 
units of electricity consumed and their cost in 1960 stood at 
Rs, 38,13,835 and Rs. 2,14,948 respectively. The total expenditure 
on fuel in the same year was Rs. 3,18,171. 


The raw materials used consisted of cotton, yarn, colours, 
chemicals and other store-matcrials. Cotton was brought from 
Akola, Amravati and other cotton markets in Vidarbha region, 
colours and chemicals, needed for finishing and dyeing mainly 
came from Japan and Germany and were purchased at Bombay 
and Nagpur. The value of cotton, consumed during 1960, was 
Rs. 39,14,965. The total value-of-all the raw materials consumed 
during the same year was: Rs. 44,85,419, 


The finished products were dhotis,  long-cloth, chaddars and 
yarn. The following table gives the quantity and value of the 
products in the year 1960;— 


Item Unit Quantity Value in Rs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

1. Dhotis . (Meters), Yards ..}(2,037,589°19 16,84,676 
Meters) 
22,39,109 

2. Long-cloth Do. (5,993, 954-33 41,97,64] 
Meters) 
65,86,763 

3. Chaddars Do. (151,841-69 1,10,127 
Meters) 
1,66,859 

4. Yarn Lhs, acs (210,25 1-796) 9,46,876 
Kilos) 
4,64,132 

Total ; 69,39,320 


Most of the product was locally sold and the rest found its 
way into outside markets. 


The main difficulties experienced were replacement of old 
machinery, shortage of working capital and skilled labour. 
The unit received a Joan of Rs. 25 lakhs from the Government 
for the purchase of machinery and to serve as working capital. 
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Another important industry thriving on the abundant cotton 
crop is the ginning and pressing industry in the district. It is 
one of the few oldest industries in the district, established as far 
back as 1870. The position of the industry in 1907 was as 
under*. 


“At the end of 1907, there were in existence 88 factories 
carrying on this business, 60 being concerned with ginning and 
28 with pressing. No estimate can be formed of the collective 
capital of these concerns, though it is stated that 62 of which 
figures are obtainable account for some 47 lakhs, and it is 
calculated that a single gin requires a little over Rs. 1,200 of 
capital and a press Rs. 75,000 it may safely be said that the total 
investment is well over half a crore of rupees, In the factories, 
which come within the scope of the Factories Act (30 only at the 
present day) slightly over one thousand operatives were 
employed in 1894+; the number increased steadily till 1904 in 
which year they stood at 6,000. The monthly wages earned by 
unskilled labourers are about 8 rupees per mensem.” 


Since then the industry has. expanded considerably, the 
number of factories registered under-the Factories Act standing 
at 31 in 1962, Amravati, Dhamangaon, Banosa, Achalpur, 
Warud and Anjangaon are the important centres of the 
industry. 


The industry is scasonal, the working season spreading over 
from November to April.. The actual working days generally 
varied between 80 and 150. One of the reporting units was 
established in 1904, four were established between 1910 and 1920, 
four between 1930 and 1940, four berween 1940 and 1950, six 
between 1950 and 1960 and one in 1961. 


The value of the fixed capital of the 19 reporting units was 
Rs, 30,18,081 in 1962. The value of the working capital, which 
includes the value of raw materials, fuel, by-products, finished 
products, etc., stood at Rs, 17,24,200 in the same year, as reported 
by 17 units. 


The tools and equipment used in these units consisted of 
single or double roller gins, high or low pressure presses, cotton 
operators, steam or oil engine, boiler and drilling machine. 


Diesel oil, coal and groundnut husk were used as fuel. Power 
was also used by a few units. The value of power consumed by 
20 reporting units was Rs. 4,47,618 for the year 1962. 


The labour force was composed of both men and women. 
The maximum number of workers employed by a unit was 272. 
The skilled workers included engine drivers, fitters, boiler 
attendants, firemen, ginmen and roll-cutters. The other staff 
included managers, clerks and supervisors. Besides, the units 
employed unskilled labour. The daily wages paid to unskilled 
men and women workers were between Rs. 1.50 and Rs. 2.00 


*Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati District, Vol. A., 191], 
Pages 236-237. 
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and between Rs. 1.00 and Rs. 1.12 respectively, Fitters, engine 
drivers and oilmen were paid on monthly basis. The total 
annual wage-bill as reported by 24) units was Rs. 7,11,369 for the 
year 1962-63. 


Some concerns undertook ginning and 


pressing for the mills 
at Bombay and Ahmedabad, 


Oil-seed crushing is a comparatively old industry of the district 
and has been organised for many years as an industry on a small 
scale, The tahsil-wise distribution of all presses in the district 
was as follows *:— 


Name of tahsil Number of oil-presses 


]. Amravati 76 
2. Achalpur es 162 
3. Daryapur 113 
4. Chandur oe re 48 
5. Morshi Q 159 


The oil-presses uscd cottonseed, sesamum and finsced and the 
oil turned out was locally sold. 

The quality of the oil thus extracted was not very pure. 
Similarly the yield was alsa low. Now the oil ghanis have been 
replaced by decorticating and sced-crushing machines. The oil 
ghanis are used only in villages for oil-seed crushing, 


In 1962, there were 12) oil mills located at Amravati, Badnera 


and Chandur. Groundnut, linseed and cotton-seed were used 
for the extraction of oil: 

The extensive acreage under) groundnut and its fairly large 
production supply the raw materials for the industry. 

Of the two reporting units one was established in 1940 and the 
other in 1950. These oil mills worked seasonally and their 
working days varied considerably. 

The valuc of the fixed capital of the units in 
Rs. 3,77,284 and that of working capital Rs. 6,48,897, 


1960 was 


The equipment consisted of decorticators, expellers, hullers, 
filter presses and steam engines, They were purchased from 
Nagpur and Bombay. Of the fixed capital, plant and machinery 
accounted for Rs. 2,27,281. 


The raw materials used are groundnut, cotton-seed and linseed. 
Cotton-secd and linseed are available locally in the district, 
Caustic soda is used in the process of extraction and is imported 
from abroad. Gunny bags and = other store materials are 
purchased from Calcutta and Bombay. The value of raw 
materials consumed in 1960-61 was Rs, 34,31,987. 


*Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati District, Vol. A. (1911), P. 258. 
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The products included cotton-seed, groundnut and linseed oil. 
The by-products included groundnut, cotton-seed, linseed, oil- 
cakes and their husk and linters of cotton. The cotton-seed oil 
is utilised in the factories engaged in the manufacture of 
vegetable products and linters are required in paper mills and 
acetate yarn factories. The total value of the products and by- 
products was Rs. 37,36,895 during 1960-61. The products are 
sold at Bombay. Ahmedabad and other places in India. 


Coal and electric power were used as fuel. The value of the 
fuel used amounted to Rs. 80,473 in 1960-61. Husk, the by- 
product, was also sometimes used as fuel. 


These establishments employ both men and women workers. 
Men workers were paid between Rs. 1.62 and Rs, 2.00 per shift 
and women workers were paid between Rs, 1.12 and Rs, 1.50 per 
shift. The total number of employees was 124 and the wages 
drawn by them in 1960-61 were Rs. 1,10,644.. The oilmen and 
fitters were paid Rs. 55 and Rs. 80 per month, respectively. 


Most of the copper and brassware required in the district was 
formerly imported.* Hlowever.the district. was known for the 
excellent Jofas and musicalbullock bells, made at Amravati and 
at Kasargaon in the Achalpur tahsil.- Excellent gongs were also 
produced. 


A number of units engaged in metal working are scattered all 
over the district. A majority of these are cottage units. The 
process they follow is very simple. They first prepare a clay 
mould. Different merals are mixed) until the required alloy is 
obtained, The mixture is poured in the mould. The pot when 
coo] is beaten and _ polished. 


In 1962 seven units engaged in this industry were registered, 


under the Factories Act as smalkscale industrial units. They 
were located at Amravati proper and worked throughout the 
year. Of the five reporting units, one was established in 1945, 
another in 1957 and the rest during 1960-61. The value of the 
fixed capital of these units, comprising the value of land and 
building plant and machinery, furniture, vehicles, etc., amounted 
to Rs. 1.63.695 in (962. During the same year the working 
capital of four units totalled about Rs. 1,45,487, 


Mechanical power presses are used in the production as the 
facilitate pressing, embossing, spinning, cutting and buff. 
polishing. 

The cquipment mainly consists of power press, fly press, 
sharpening and = scraping machine, spinning lathe, _ rolling 
machines, etc. 


The principal raw materials used in the factories are various 
kinds of metals, vzz., brass, copper, aluminium, zinc, tin and 
stainless steel to form into an alloy required for casting. Of these 
zine and tin are bought in the form of ingots, sheets and scraps. 


*Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati District, Vol. A, 1911, P. 240. 
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Among other materials required are chemicals, soda ash, caustic 
soda, acids, sand etc. The value of raw-materials consumed as 
reported by three units was Rs. 2,90,428 in 1962. The raw 
materials were purchased from Bombay. Electricity, hard coke, 
coal and wood were used as fuel in the process of production. 
The total expenses on fuel for the three units amounted to 
Rs. 12,680 in 1962. 


The number of workers employed by the five concerns was 
64+ in 1962, One unit employed the highest number of workers, 
viz., 34, They were paid Rs. 33,205 as wages including the 
money value of other benefits and privileges enjoyed by them. 


The finished products of these concerns are mainly utensils of 
daily use of various metals like brass, copper, aluminium and 
stainless steel. Two of the reporting units undertook production 
of surgical instruments and steel furniture besides that of 
utensils of common use. The value of the preducts as reported 
by three units was Rs, 5,62,005 in 1962. 


Almost all the units experienced difficulty in securing raw 
material and capital. For want, of capital one of the units 
could not undertake production independently and had to 
produce goods as per orders reccived from merchants. One unit 
received a loan of Rs. 30,000 from the State Government under 
the State Aid to Industries Act. The produce is mainly 
marketed locally. A part, however, finds markets throughout 
the State and in the adjoining areas of Madhya Pradesh, 


The industry is of a comparatively recent origin and _ its 
development 1s generally associated with the growth of 
educational, activities and=-the press-—-the forum of thought. 
The growth of this industry in “Amravati was limited as in the 
absence of any important ‘dailies or weeklies, the work of the 
printing press was mainly confined to printing of books and 
other miscellancous work received on Government or private 
account. Jn 1962 there were nine printing presses in the district 
and most of them were located at Amravati town. These units 
undertook the work of book-binding in addition to printing. 
Of the four reporting units, one was established in 1936, one in 
1949 and the other two after 1950. 


The estimated value of the fixed capital, as reported by these 
four units was Rs. 2,09,594 as against that of the working capital 
which was Rs. 33,630 in !962. 


Litho printing, offset printing and block printing were the 
main jobs accepted by the printing presses. In addition, they 
undertook preparation of drawings and designs, cutting, block- 
making and type foundry. The tools and equipment consisted 
of cylinder printing machine, treadle machine, ruling machine 
and cutting machine. 


Generally power is used as fucl by most of the units. The 
value of fuel consumed as reported by two units was Rs. 1,250 
in 1962. 
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The units use papers of various types such as art paper, 
leather and brown paper, ink, type metal, varnish, spirit, glue, 
stationery and binding materials such as binding cloth, leather, 
canvas, glue and cardboard. They spend mostly on paper which 
is purchased from Bombay, Calcutta and Kanpur. The superior 
art paper is imported from abroad. The other raw materials 
are available locally or are purchased from Nagpur and Bombay. 
The value of raw miaterials consumed, as reported by three 
units, was Rs. 37,500 in 1962. 


The units print books, forms of bills, cash-memos, _ letter- 
heads, handbills and ledgers, One unit has printed a daily 
newspaper also, The gross earnings of three reporting units, 
stood at Rs. 1.03,808 in 1962. 


The number of persons employed in the four reporting units 
was 58 in 1962. The skilled nae viz., compositors, machine- 
men, treadlemen and binders were paid on monthly basis. The 
annual wage-bill of the four reporting concerns was Rs. 30,607 
in 1962. 


Kumkum-making could be regarded as a unique and 
distinguishing industry -of Amravati. district. There were six 
such units registered under the Factories Act in 1962. They 
were located at Amravati and Badnera and worked throughout 
the year. 


Most of the units were established between 1940 and 1960. 
The value of the fixed capital of the six reporting units, was 
Rs. 1,56,530 and that of the. working capital Rs. 4,34,973. The 
machinery used consisted, of grinding, mills, edge-runner,  dis- 
integrators, screening units, heaters and electric motors. Electri- 
city was chiefly used as fuel The value of fuel consumed, as 
reported by five units, was Rs, 12,619)in 1962, 


The principal raw materials used by the industry are rhoda- 
mine, borax, spindle oil, barytes powder, rosin, turmeric and 
aromatic chemicals, ‘They are purchased at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Nagpur, Hoshiyarpur and Salem. The value of raw materials 
consumed by the five reporting units was Rs, 6,23,213 in 1962. 


The units employed both men and women workers, their 
number in the six reporting units being 108. Of these, one unit 
alone employed 48 persons. The daily wages paid to men 
workers varied between Rs. 1.50 and Rs. 2.00 and those to 
women workers between Rs. 1.00 and Rs. 1.25. The annual wage- 
bill for the five reporting units was Rs, 10,511 in 1962. 


The units produced kumkum (vermilion), lobhan (a kind of 
frankincense), gulal (red powder), bukka (black scented powder), 
sindoor (a product of red lead) and hingool (red oxide of 
mercury). The products were marketed in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Banaras, Kanpur, Nagpur and other places. The value 
of the annual turnover of the four reporting units was 
Rs, 5,52,650 in 1962. 
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Ii—Corrace Inpustries. 


There were at the beginning of this century a number of 
cottage industries. They included cleaning of cotton; stone 
tracery, woodworks, hand weaving in cotton, silk and wool; 
dycing, metal working, working in gold and silver, ete. 


The main centres of weaving were Ellichpur (Achalpur) City, 
Anjangaon-Surji and Kholapur (near Amravati). 


The industries were both urban and rural in’ character, The 
urban handicrafts included quality textiles and other luxury 
goods for the aristocracy. The rural counterpart mainly con- 
sisted of blacksmithy, carpentry, pottery and weaving. 


At many places the village artisans were mainly  baluledars 
and received rent-free land in return for the services they 
rendered, Thus shoes and pots ete. could be obtained within a 
few miles of the village at the market place, The product was 
sold «directly to the customer, Baluta system, though fast dis- 
appearing, still remains in some of the villages of the district. 


Most of the industries such as weaving, hbell-metal, leather- 
tanning, basket-making, ,oil-pressing, .cte., were hereditary occu- 
pations of certain castes only, Mobility was conspicuously 
absent. The chamars engaged themselves in curing and = manu- 
facturing leather articles. The silk and cotton weaving was 
mostly done by salis and koshtis and the rougher cotton fabrics 
and wool weaving by dhangars, and mahars. The  telis confined 
themselves to oil-pressing... The, impact of modern civilisation, 
growth of education and economic progress have in course of 
time partially removed these restrictions and occupations to-day 
can be sclected by individual choice. 


A rapid decline in the artistic exccllence and economic im- 
portance of these handicrafts began with the firm establishment 
of British power in India. The disappearance of the Indian 
Native Courts which patronised them and competition from a 
more highly developed industry added to their plight. 


With the establisnment of cotton textile mills in the district 
and outside, handloom weaving suffered considerably. It, how- 
ever, received impetus in the early thirties due to the non-co- 
operation movement which supported the use of khadi 
or indigenous cloth. The high price of the mill-made 
cloth also helped this industry which continued to be the main 
cottage industry of the district. The textile section of the 
department of industries was started in 1916. It introduced 
improved sleys among the handloom weavers. The change in 
the technique increased the output of the handloom industry 
from 1916. But this resulted in over production, which created 
fresh problems for the industry. The weavers also were not 
able to make any other use of the extra time released for them 
by the new sleys. The consumers ot handwoven fabrics began 
to prefer the mill made fabrics, for the weavers could not 
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readily produce goods of advanced pattern to keep up with 
the changing nature of the demand. Only those weavers who 
turned out finer ‘and = more artistic fabrics comparable to 
manufactured ones could hold their own in the industry. 


The tanning industry in villages was hit hard by the com- 
petition from the chrome tanning abroad and in some Indian 
cities. The cheaper shocs imported from Japan and Czecho- 
stovakia began replacing fast the crude though durable shoes 
made by the cottage workers. The manufacture of earthen- 
ware, ropes, rough woollen blankets, cte. somehow managed to 
continue. 


Lack of improvement in the craftsmanship of the various 
i workers, and availability of cheap factory goods from 
large-scale production adversely affected the cottage industries. 
The machine made goods made a steady inroad into their ficld. 


A rapid decline in the economic importance of cottage indus- 
tries threw the village artisans out of work and thus increased 
the pressure on land. This resulted in the disruption of the 
village cconomy. 


Several of the cottage -industries have one drawback — or 
another, Some need finance, some organisation and some 
technical know-how and modern machinery. Still others 
need greater facilities for procuring raw materials, storing finish- 
ed goods and marketing them, | Consequently the cottage indus- 
tries are still mainly in the hands of the hereditary artisans 
working with the traditional tools. By reason of such a state of 
affairs their products lack finish and suffer In competition with 
the mill-made goods. Products of good finish and high quality 
when produced, are costly...Such.geeds are not much in demand 
in rural areas, and arc therefore, to he marketed in urban arcas 
along with the mill-¢made products. The poverty of the artisans 
prevents them from adopting new techniques and tools and 
they often resort to the moneylenders. Formation of the co- 
operative socictics of the artisans is expected to remove the 
obstacle in the marketing of their products and financing of 
their operations. 


The small capital and credit requirements of the handicrafts 
stil] make it an effective system of production in this country. 
Under conditions where transport is not adequately developed, 
where credit is unorganised. capital is dispersed and marketing 
system is yet in a semi-backward stage, cottage industrics have 
a useful purpose to serve. Besides, cottage industries provide 
occupation to a number of people who would have otherwise 
resorted to agriculture or for whom agriculture cannot provide 
adequate occupation, The industry serves the needs of local 
people by producing articles of everyday consumption, The 
training and equipment required are simple. Further. in case 
of production where standardisation of demand is absent, 
variety is the dominant characteristics and artistic requirement 
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is essential, handicrafts have advantages over large-scale indus- 
try. In the case of certain industries where goods made to order 
for individual customers are in demand e.g, goldsmithy, tailor- 
ing etc. small establishments serve the purpose. 


For these reasons the State Government has adopted a_ policy 
of encouraging the establishment of cottage industries and 
ensuring their steady growth. Thus technical schools are run 
for traiaing the artisans in different crafts, and co-operative 
societies of different artisans are encouraged. Besides, monetary 
grants are given to craftsmen direct through co-operative 
societies and advice is given in technical matters. 


The important cottage industries in the district are handloom 
weaving, tanning and leather working; brick, tiles and pottery 
making; dyeing and printing; fruit juice processing: bamboo 
and cane working and oil-pressing. Co-operative societies of the 
cottage workers are formed at many places, They supervise and 
guide the workers and market their produce etc. The following 
co-operative societies have heen formed so far in the district :— 


Kind of Societies No. 
Weavers st 14 
Oil-pressers An 10 
Tanners va 13 
Potters and bricklayers ia 17 
Carpenters and blacksmiths Sis 12 
Dyers and Printers 4 
Forest labourers ot 2 
Metal Workers he l 
Fruit Juice processors ss | 
Bamboo and cane workers 3 
Rope makers l 
Neera and Tadgul makers 2 


Total .. 80 


A provision of Rs. 4.50 lakhs was made to provide training 
facilities in various crafts, At present, a number of schools are 
run for this purpose, v7z., the dyeing and printing school at 
Achalpur, tailoring school at Chandur-Railway, carpentry, 
smithy and tanning schools at Paratwada, and foundry school ar 
Amravati. 


The District Industrial Co-operative Association was establish- 
ed at Amravati in 1959, It undertakes the marketing of the 
products of various industrial co-operatives, takes steps to intro. 
duce improved tools and practices among the artisans, provides 
the necessary credit facilities and ensures supply of raw mate- 
tials to various co-operatives at reasonable rates, 
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Besides, financial assistance 1s granted through the following CHAPTER 5. 
agencies to the industrial co-operatives of various artisans a8 — yagustries 
well as to individual artisans :— Canrace 


(i) The Central Financing Agency through the Central Co- — Inpusrairs. 
operative Bank in the district at Amravati, Daryapur, Achal- Introduction, 
pur and Morshi. 


(ii) Government under the State-Aid to Industries Act and 
Rules. The assistance is extended in the form of share 
capital, working capital, management grant or loan for  con- 
struction of godowns and _ opening sales depots. With the 
formation of the Zilla Parishad in May 1962 the schemes for 
grant of financial assistance to small-scale and cottage indus- 
tries and schemes for giving grants-in-aid and loans to indivi- 
dual craftsmen were transferred from the Industries and 
Co-operation department to the Zilla Parishad. 


The Zilla Parishad in 1962-63 gave Rs. 4,996 to industria] 
co-operatives for management expenses, Rs. 1,000 for organisa- 
tion of co-operative societies of artisans, Rs. 1,000 as loan and 
an equal amount as subsidy for purchase of tools and equip- 
ment, 

(iii) Khadi and Village Industries, Board. 

(iv) Small-Scale Industries Board. 

(v) Handloom Board. 


The Khadi and Village Industries Scheme was introduced in Khadi and Village 
Amravati district in the year 1957-58, covering the following Industries. 
industries, viz., leather, village oil, pottery, non-edible oil, soap, 
fibre, hand-made paper and- flaying. The Khadi and Village 
Industries Board has so far made Rs. 3,29,670 available by way 
of loan and grants for the promotion of industries in the district 
included in the scheme. —About.56 industrial units derived 
benefit from this. The various industries run under the scheme 
employed about 700 persons in 1961-62. 


Amravati district is primarily an agricultural district where a 
variety of crops is grown. Thus raw materials required for 
running village industries are easily avaiiable eg. groundnuts, 
til, linseed, cotton-seed and clay of various types suitable for the 
making of bricks, tiles and pottery plentifully available in the 
river beds. There is a thick growth of rich forest in Melghat 
and Morshi tahsils which provides useful forest material like 
timber, bamboo, Airda (myrobalan seed) grass etc. Non-edible 
oilseeds like Mahua, castor, neem seeds, etc. are also available 
in plenty in Melghat and Morshi tahsils. Most of thé forest 
produce and non-edible oil-seeds are marketed outside the dis- 
trict. Village industries thus, have a good scope in the district 
and can profitably make use of the material available locally 
and at the same time provide employment to a number of 
persons. 


Handloom-weaving is the premier cottage industry of the dis- Handloom. 
trict with a long tradition. The rich cotton growing district of weaving, 
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Amravati has always been an important centre of handloom- 
weaving, About 2,423 cotton looms and 288 woollen looms* were 
in the district at the beginning of the present century. Hand- 
weaving was done in cotton, silk and wool and in a combined 
thread of cotton and silk. Handloom- -weaving was mainly 
confined to hereditary weaving communitics Itke Salis and 
Koshtis and wool and cotton fabrics were produced by Dhan- 
gars and Mahars. The largest centre of cotion weaving was 
and still is Ellichpur (Achalpur), Kholapur and Anjangaon 
were known for silk weaving. Pure silkware was rarely woven 
except to order. The throw-shuttle-country-pit Jooms were in 
vogue. 


The hand-weaving industry suffered from the same factors 
which were responsible for the general decline of the — village 
crafts. 


The impact was, however, felt severcly by the handJoom indus- 
try with the development of transport and railway communica- 
tions. The demand for multi-coloured and artistic — fabrics 
especially in women’s wear continucd. The cotton mills started 
in the country mainly confined) themsclyes in the beginning — to 
the production of yarn which was used by the handlooms. 
Besides. a number of factors favoured the development of hand 
weaving, viz., (i) the Fiscal policy which favoured handloom by 
the levy of import duty on mill cloth: and excise duty on Indian 
mill-made cloth. (There was no import duty on the yarn which 
was mainly, used by the) hand weavers.) (ii) The Swadeshi 
movement in the thirties which helped Indian Mills as well as 
handlooms by encouraging the demand for Indian cloth, and 
(iii) the policy aimed at replacing throw-shuttle looms by fly- 
shuttle looms which was pursued by the Provincial Government. 


Gradually textile mills developed’ due to economies resulting 
from technical improvements and_ large-scale production and 
undertook production of saris, dholts etc. successfully. The 
removal of 314 per cent excise in 1926 further helped the mills 
and created a handicap for hand weavers. Import duty on the 
yarn which the handlooms consumed and availability of large 
quantities of silk yarn and cheap silk goods from outside after 
1929 added to the difficuities of the handloom industry. 
Realising the balanced state of the industry the Government of 
India agreed to pay after 1933 a portion of import duty on yarn 
to the handloom industry as a grant. This was to be used for 
marketing schemes and improvement in designs, Peripatetic 
centres for training in hand-weaving were started and steps were 
taken to organise hand!oom-weaving on a co-operative basis. 

The rising demand for textile products during the war was 
shared by the handloom industry with the mills to some extent. 


The industry again fell on evi] days as a result of the 
decontrol of textile goods in 1950, In 1952 the All India Hand- 
loom Board was established for the marketing of handloom 


*Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati District, Vol A, 1911, 
Pages 238-239. 
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cloth. In the following year the Government of India took 
further steps to help the handloom industry by levying a_ cess 
on the mill-made goods. The revenue realised from this cess 
was utilised for the progressive growth of the handloom 
industry. 


This has, however, touched only a_ fringe of the problems 
faced by the industry. The main problems of the handloom- 
weavers are the supply of suitable yarn and capital and. market- 
ing of the product to their advantage. 


Handloom-weaving is commonly undertaken throughout the 
district. The industry, however, is found to be localised _ parti- 
cularly at Achalpur, Daryapur, Anjangaon, Nerpingalai, 
Shendurjanaghat and Pusla, etc. Handloom-weaving has certain 
obvious advantages over the mills and powerlooms. Extremely 
fine material (above 120 s.) of a very delicate variety is woven 
more safely on the handloom hecause of the comparative light- 
ness of the jerks. Handloom-weaving is also suited for cloth 
interwoven with gold and silver thread and cloth with multi- 
coloured and delicate designs. Weaving of rough cloth of low 
counts is also more advantageously taken up by the handloom 
weaver as the tensile strength of the yarn is too low for 
powerloom, 


Considering these technical advantages of hand-weaving and 
also the part which the industry can play in the economy of 
the district, the State Government has undertaken a number of 
schemes to help and solve the various difficulties faced by the 
weaver. 


It is reported that about.4,688 handlooms work in the district. 
The occupation can be taken up by any person who has the 
means and the capacity. Some of the weavers in rural areas are 
landholders and work on looms when they are free from  agri- 
cultural work. But there are families whose livelihood is 
entirely dependent on their looms, In 1951 there were in the 
district 2,031 cotton spinning, weaving and sizing  establish- 
ments engaging about 6,493 persons and 44 wool spinning and 
weaving establishments engaging about 136 persons. 


The cotton yarn used by the weavers is of different counts 
and is bought from the spinning mills of Nagpur, Akola, Pul- 
gaon and Achalpur. Colours of different variety, bleaching 
powder, chemicals, material for sizing the yarn etc. are the 
other raw materials. Chemicals are generally bought at the 
sales depots of the Imperial Chemical Industries at Nagpur and 
Amravati. 


The oldest looms in the district worked with the throw 
shuttle sleys. These are still seen in some parts of the district 
and are especially uscd by individual artisans in villages because 
their mechanism is very simple. It consists of one sley. onc 
bamboo reed, one warp beam and one cloth beam. It is fitted 
on four posts with a cross bar for the support of the sley anc 
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can be conveniently worked at such a place in the house as a 
veranda by day and hung up on the inside wall by night. 
Shading is done through heddle’s heads by the motion of the 
feet. The looms are mostly made and repaired locally. 


The throw-shuttle looms of the past have now been replaced 
in most cases by the fly-shuttle looms due to Government initia- 
tive in the matter. The shuttle in the case of the latter is 
propelled by hammers placed at the end of the lathe which is 
strengthened for the purpose. This increases the momentum of 
the weaving process. Majority of the throw-shuttle and = fly- 
shuttle looms have a pit at the back from where weaver 
operates the shuttle. In some cases the looms are placed on 
frames. This however increases the costs. In a few cases 
automatic or semi-automatic looms are used. This gives them 
some of the advantages that go with the powerloom. However, 
the expenses involved are bigher for ordinary weavers. Addi- 
tion of more parts requires frequent renewals and repairs which 
is not always practicable in villages. 


Recently, a marked preference on the part of the artisans for 
powerlooms is evident. As.a result, five co-operative societies, 
viz., two each at Achalpur and Anjangaon and one at Ner- 
pingalai have been given'a Government loan of Rs. 3,88,848 and 
a subsidy of Rs. 13,814. for the erection of powerlooms. In 
1962-63 35 of the 73 powerlooms thus erected ty the societies 
were under production, 


Saris, dhotis, shirtings, towels, carpets, fadaw etc. are manufactur- 
ed by the handloom-weavers: Most of the cloth produced is of a 
coarse variety and is sold in the local market. Finer products of 
handlooms are costly and are thus less in demand. Carpets 
produced at Achalpur are a speciality and are in good demand. 


The products of handloom-weavers find their way to the 
market through various channels. To reduce the marketing 
charges of the middleman, co-operative societies of handloom- 
weavers have been organised in the district. In 1962-63 there 
were 13 such societies in the district. These societies had 2,996 
members in 1962-63 and a share capital of Rs. 2,46,564. These 
societies arrange for the sale of the products of its members. 
Among such societies, the Achalpur Weavers’ Co-operative 
Society is doing commendable work with its yearly transactions 
amounting to over Rs. 12,00,000. For the sale of the handloom 
cloth the society runs a big sales depot at Amravati and a few 
at other places in the district. Some of the marketing depots 
are given Government subsidies as incentive. A rebate of & 
paise in the rupee is allowed for every sale above Rs, 2, but not 
exceeding Rs. 50. 

Weavers, excepting only a few, do not have adequate capital 
resources for investment in the business. Most of them, there- 
fore, resort to borrowing and sell their goods on retail or on 
wholesale basis. on their own account immediately when the 
production is over. Government grants are, therefore, given to 
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the artisaris through industrial co-operatives or where no co. 
operative society exists to individual artisans under the “State 
Aid to Industries” Rules, 


The Achalpur Industrial Weaving Co-operative Society, Ltd,— 
The society was established in 1936 with a view to providing 
marketing and other facilities to the hand weavers. The mem- 
bership of the society in 1962 was 1,128 and its share capital, 
Rs, 1,24,868. The society runs a dyeing and a pattern making 
factory. Before its establishment, weavers of Achalpur produced 
coarse cloth. But the society undertook weaving of fine and 
artistic designs from 1953 and its products have earned a good 
name. The members of the society have about 820 handlooms 
and they are encouraged in adopting improved sleys and 
practices. For the marketing of cloth, the society has ten sales 
depots in the district. Besides, there are a number of mobile 
marketing centres and the goods are sold at exhibitions and 
fairs in the district and at Nagpur. During the period from 
1953 to 1962, the society produced cloth worth Rs. 42, 320, 23 
and its sales amounted to Rs. 59,18,295. The main products 
for sale are saris 7.29 and 819m. (8 to 9 yds.), dhoti, Khadi 
cloth, towels, table cloth, daris, iadaw.etc. The society borrowed 
Rs. 4,78,000 from a bank. Government also granted loans of 
Rs. 1,500 to a dyeing factory, Rs. 98,200 to powerlooms and 
Rs. 30,500 to a housing society for the use of its weaver members. 


Wool-weaving in the district has been a hereditary occupation 
of the Dhangars. In 1911 about 288 woollen looms were working 
in Amravati district. The census. of. 1951 records 44 woollen 
spinning and weaving establishments operating in the district 
and engaging about 136 ee Most of these were concentrat- 
ed in Morshi and Chandur Railway tahsils. 


The industry mostly produced coarse country blankets. The 
principal communities engaged in this occupation are the 
Dhangars and the Mahars. Fine and mill-made blankets have 
reduced the demand to some extent for the indigenous products 
This explains the fall in the number of wool weaving establish- 
ments. However, the demand in the rural areas of the district 
has enabled the industry to survive. 


The process of blanket weaving is simple. Wool is spun into 
threads. Before it is woven, the thread is cut and sorted to the 
required length and then stretched. Dried tamarind seeds are 
boiled in water and the paste, thus made, is applied to the 
worsted thread to make it smooth and straight. Blankets about 
10 feet (3.050 meters) long and 3 feet (0.915 meters) broad are 
then woven on handlooms. 


Of the total area of the district about 40468.600 hectares (one 
lakh acres) are under oil-seeds. The main oil-seeds grown in the 
district are groundnut, sesamum, linseed etc. The ready supply 
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of oilseeds has enabled the oil-pressing industry to flourish. 
The industry is foremost among the cottage industries of the 
district handed down from the past. There were 558 oil presses 
working in the district in 1911". Formerly, pressing was 
followed by the Teli community. But now it has become a 
common occupation for the seed-growers. The ghanis gave a 
low yield and the oil extracted is not completely pure. During 
the course of time, therefore, oil mills came to be established. Jn 
1962 there were 12 oil mills as against one oil mill at the 
beginning of the century. The number of ghanis correspondingly 
went down. 


In 1951? there were 74 establishments of the  oil-pressers, 
engaging about 231 persons. Oil ghanis are found throughout 
the district but mostly at  Daryapur, Chandur Railway, 
Nerpingalai, Khopala, Katpur, Rajurwadi, Shirkhed, Morshi and 
Walgaon. 


Oil is extracted from two kinds of seeds, viz.: (i) edible oil-seeds 
like groundnut, (Til) sesamum, safflower etc., and (ii) non-edible 
oil-seeds like Karanja, cottonseed, etc. Edible oil is chiefly sold 
for local consumption. Non-edible oil, is used for making soap 
and in other manufactures. It is sent to Amravati, Nagpur and 
other places. QOilcake is ‘utilised as cattle feed and is also a 
good manure. 


The equipment for oil-pressing consists of the traditional 
village oil ghant run by bullocks. In some cases nutan oil 
ghanis have been installed. The. artisans, however, show a 
marked preference for the baby-expellers. It is observed that 
pouring hot water on the seeds every fifteen minutes while 
crushing gives a better yield. 


About nine kilograms of groundnut yield on an average about 
three kilograms of oil and six kilograms of oilcake. Eight kilo- 
grams of jawas yield on an average 2.25 kilograms of oi] and 
6 kilograms of oilcake. Both men and women are engaged in 
oil-pressing, men being paid at Rs. 2 per day and women a little 
less. Oil-pressing is a seasonal industry working from October 
to May. During monsoon the artisans are left without employ- 
ment and often work on the fields. 


The cost of extracting oil with the help of oil ghanis is much 
higher than that of extracting the oil in the oil mills. The 
village oil industry, therefore, faces grave competition from the 
oil mills. To mitigate the difficulties faced by the cottage 
industry, the State Government has organised co-operative 
societies of the artisans. There were 10 societies of the oil- 
pressers in the district with a membership of 155, the working 
capital of Rs. 42,036 and paid-up capital of Rs. 21,113 in 1963. 
However, only three of these are working at present. These 
societies are located at Chandur Railway, Morshi and Amravati 


t, Amravati District Gazetteers, Vol. A, 1911, P. 238. 
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and function under the Khadi and Village Industries Board. 
The oilmen at Chandur Railway were given a Government loan 
of Rs. 3,000 in 1962-63. Similarly the oil-pressing units located 
at Khopadi, Katpur and Rajurwadi in Morshi area were each 
given a grant of Rs, 2,100 through the Board. The oilmen’s co- 
operative society and two other units at Amravati were also 
given assistance. 


Lack of adequate capital for stocking oil-seeds during the 
season, old and outmoded machinery and equipment, absence 
of adequate facilities tor storing and marketing the product are 
the main difficulties experienced by the village oilmen. Forma- 
tion of oilmen’s co-operative societies would go a Jong way in 
solving these difficulties by providing for the training and 
marketing facilities and securing financial assistance from the 
Government. 


Tanning is followed as a hereditary occupation by dhors and 
Tanning chambhars. ‘The industry is chiefly located in Achalpur, 
Morshi, Chandur Railway and Amravati tahsils of the district. 
Thugaon in Bhatkuli is famous for tanning. 


The process of tanning is accomplished by the indigenous 
method, Cattle hides are dipped in lime water for a few hours 
to separate the hair, the fat and the fleshy part from them. The 
tanners use a knife (rapi) for skinning the hide and removing 
these elements. They are then washed and soaked in a solution 
of babhul bark and myrobalan| mixed in water. To tan the 
hide thoroughly the soaking is repeated thrice, The hide is 
formed into a bag and hung up filled with a stronger solution of 
babhul bark and myrobalan water and left thus for seven days. 
Then it is washed and dried: 


Raw hides, lime, hirda (myrobalan) and babhul bark are the 
chief ag eta of a tanner. Babhul bark is found in plenty 
in the forests of the district. Tools and equipment necessary 
for tanning consist of lime and tanning pits, wooden mallets, 
raps, aris, barrels etc. 


The age-old tanning process adopted by the artisans in the 
district hardly enables their product to compete with the leather 
tanned at the tanning industries, which is of a softer variety and 
durable. The indigenous leather, however, is considered good 
especially for making rough foot-wear. Most of the leather 
tanned in the district is used by the local leather-working 
establishments. 


Procurement of the working capital is the main difficult 
experienced by the tanners. A major Pee of the expendl- 
ture is incurred in the purchase of raw hides which are bought 
at about Rs. 200 per quintal.. Middlemen generally advance the 
capital which they recover from the price paid for the tanned 
hide they purchase from the artisans. 


To help the artisans to overcome these obstacles in securing 
finance and with a view to providing them with marketing 
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facilities, 12 co-operative societies of tanners and leather workers 
were organised in the district. The membership of these 
societies in 1962-63 was 338 and the share capital Rs. 20,349. 
There is a flaying and tanning centre at Nawasari circle in 
Amravati tahsil. There is a proposal for the establishment of 
chrome leather manufacturing unit in the district. 


Leather-working is one of the old cottage industries of 
Armavati district. According to the 1961 census, leather-work- 
ing engaged 1,506 persons in Amravati district. In 1962 about 
100 families in Achalpur were engaged in leather-working. The 
industry is mostly concentrated in Daryapur, Achalpur and 
Chandur Railway tahsils. It produces the footwear in common 
use like chappall, shoes, etc., buckets for drawing water from 
wells, leather straps and belts and other goods required by the 
agriculturist or the artisan, In towns the leather workers also 
prepare leather bags, purses, etc. 


The tools commonly used for leather-working are the sewing 
machine, rapis, leather cutters, hammer, wooden block, nails 
etc. The tools used and the process followed are age-old and 
the hereditary training still predominates. The raw materials 
chiefly consist of tanned and dyed leather, rubber soles, polish 
etc. Tanned leather is procured from the district and is 
supplied by the local tanning industry. The artisans face severe 
competition from the footwear companies whose products are of 
a superior design and finish. In rural areas artisans work as a 
family unit. In urban areas they are in the employment of big 
establishments. Some of them -combine tanning with leather 
working. 


In 1963 there were in the district 12 co-operative societies of 
tanners and leather workers with a membership of 338 and a 
share capital of Rs. 20,340. These societies produced in that 
year footwear valued at Rs. 21,186. 


Pottery making is commonly followed throughout the district. 
The census of 1951 enumerated 336 establishments of the potters 
engaging about 1,00] artisans in the district. The 196] census 
gives the number of persons engaged in this occupation as 
2,078 which includes persons engaged in related clay formers. 
Potters are mainly concentrated In areas near the river banks 
in Dharni, Daryapur, Achalpur, Chandur Railway and Amravati 
tahsils, as the clay found in the river beds serves as an excellent 
raw material for pottery as well as for bricklaying. Some of the 
establishments are found to combine pottery with brick 
making. 


The potter’s equipment mainly consists of the traditional 
potter’s wheel, moulds, pickaxes, ghamelas, and kiln to bake the 
pots. Horse dung, clay and coal ash are the raw materials 
required. Fallen dry leaves of banyan and pimpal are used for 
baking. The Mie potter makes the traditional village pottery 
like gadgis, madakis, ranjan (round earthen pots) and thalis 
(dishes). The making of these articles involves a curious process. 
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There is the potter’s wheel which rotates to give the 
proper shape for these articles with the helping hand of the 
potter synchronising with the movements of the wheel. The 
pots are dried in the sun and then baked in the kiln to make 
them perfect. They are then glazed and polished. At some 
places the potters make idols of Goddess Gauri and God Ganesh 
during Ganapati festival and sugadi (small round clay pots) 
during Makarsankrant. Some of them also make earthen toys. 


The products of the industry are delicate and easily damaged. 
The potters always face the difficulty of transporting them to 
the market places. Lack of adequate capital resources and 
storing facilities and the age-old technique of production are the 
characteristic features of this industry. And yet the industry is 
flourishing because the potters wheel produces articles which 
could not be replaced easily by the machine-made product. 


To enable the potters to overcome the difficulties faced by 
them the State Government has organised co-operative societies 
of the potters, Seventeen potters’ and bricklayers’ societies have 
so far been formed in the district. 


According to the 1951 census there were 128 brick-laying and 
tile-making establishments in the distriat employing about 
887 persons. These were mainly concentrated at -Daryapur, 
Chandur, Dhamangaon, Talegaon, Badnera, Yawali, Wadgaon, 
Wadali and Morshi. This was mainly due to the availability of 
clay in the river beds in these areas, According to 1961 census the 
total number of persons engaged in this occupation was 1,232 in 
which is also included the number of plasterers and masons. 


The equipment required for brick-laying and _ tile-making 
consists of wooden moulds, ghamelas, pickaxes, furnace etc. All 
these can be procured locally... Clay, coal ash, coal and water 
constitute the raw material. A perfect mixing of clay, coal ash 
and water is done and the mixture is then laid into bricks and 
tiles with the aid of the moulds, These are then dried in the 
sun. Baking in the furnace hardens the bricks and makes them 
durable. 


The price of bricks varies with the season and tempo of 
building activity. It generally ranges between Rs. 30 and Rs. 40 
per thousand bricks and averages to about Rs. 20 per thousand 
tiles, Most of the production is sold in the local markets. 
Brick-laying is a seasonal industry. During the monsoon, the 
artisans are idle and hence work in the fields. 


In 1963, the district had seven bricklayers’ co-operative 
societies, four in Amravati tahsil and one each in Morshi, 
Chandur Railway and Daryapur tahsils, The societies arrange 
for the sale of the products of its members and advance loans to 
them, However, quite a large number of artisans still remain 
out of the co-operative fold. 


Considering the availability of clay in the river beds of the 
district, brick-laying and tilesmaking industry has good scope. 
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The increasing building activity of the recent times is bound to 
provide good demand for the products of this industry. 


Basket-making is a hereditary occupation of the burud 
community. The census of 1951 enumerates 433 establishments 
of basket-makers engaging about 1,124 ieee They make 
supas (winnowing fans) and lopalis, duradis, rovalis and 
Karandis. The 1961 census gives the figure of persons engaged 
in this occupation as 918 within which other related workers are 
included. 


Bamboos which grow in abundance in the forests of the 
district are mainly used for making these articles. The tools 
required are a sickle (koyafa) and knife, which the artisans 
purchase without any difficulty. 


Bamboo-strips are taken out with a sickle and wetted. 
Moistening the strip makes the weaving of the baskets easy. 
The products are mostly sold locally. There are no co-operative 
societies of these artisans. 


Blacksmithy is a common calling in the district. Every 
village has its blacksmith who produces and repairs agricultural 
implements and domestic .articles,.It was the hereditary 
occupation of the lohars. Im rural areas the occupation is still 
with the hereditary artisans. In urban areas, however, it is 
open to any one trained in the art of blacksmithy. 


The census of 195] reported 151 establishments of blacksmiths 
engaging 333 persons in the district and Achalpur, Chandur 
Railway, Dhamangaon, Tulegaon, Daryapur, Amravati block 
area and Dharni as the important centres of blacksmithy. 
According to 1961 census 4,191 persons were engaged in this 
occupation which also included the number of hammersmiths 
and forgeman, 


The artisans make various agricultural implements like 
spades, axes, furrows, sickles, hoes, etc., and domestic articles 
fike flat pans, frying pans, prongs etc. 


Tools required are anvil, hammer, pincers, bellows, chisel, 
cutters and nails. Each artisan usually possesses a set of such 
tools. 


The iron sheets from which these articles are made are 
brought from outside. Middlemen often supply the artisan 
with capital necessary for buying iron sheets and _ other 
accessories and purchase their products in lieu of repayment. 
This sometimes reduces the artisans to the status of ordinary 
wage earners carrying on repair work and production work on 
piece rate basis as per the orders received through their 
financiers. 


With a view to rendering assistance to the artisans, co-operative 
societies of blacksmiths have been organised in the district, 
Two co-operative societies of blacksmiths function in Chandur 
tahsil and one of blacksmiths and carpenters in Amravati tahsil. 
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The artisans in Chandur Railway tahsil were given Government 
assistance of Rs. 1,000. The co-operative societies arrange for 
the marketing of the products of its members and provide them 
finance. A centre for training in blacksmithy has been opened 
at Paratwada. 


The census of 1951 reported 233 carpenters’ establishments in 
the district engaging 367 persons. The number of. persons 
engaged in this occupation was 2,841 in 1961. It also includes 
joiners and pattern makers. Every large village has one or two 
families of carpenters known as sutars, Formerly these artisans 
worked on baluta system, and a share in the agricultural produce 
was given to them for their services. The baluta system has 
now almost disappeared and the artisans are paid in cash. The 
main centres where carpenters are found in large numbers are 
Achalpur, Daryapur, Chandur, Dhamangaon, Guikhed, Morshi 
and Dharni. 


Carpenters make and repair furniture of daily use, viz., chairs, 
cupboards, benches, cradles and agricultural tools, handlooms 
and warping frames required forthe looms. Teak wood grows 
in the forests of the district) and is-used for this work. Other 
varieties such as babhul and khair (Acacia Catechu) are also 
used. A carpenter’s tools are saw, plaining machine, foot rule, 
hammer, nails, screws, chisel etc. 


Lack of capital for the purchase of wood and _ adequate 
training facilities are the main difficulties experienced by the 
cottage workers. Middlemen or moneylenders often advance 
capital. Some of the artisans are engaged by building 
contractors and karkhandars.on wage basis. The wage depends 
upon their skill and the type of the work involved. 


Four co-operative societies of the artisans have been formed, 
one each at Dharni, Daryapur, Chandur Railway and = Morshi. 
These societies arrange for the marketing of the products of 
their members. The artisans are also granted Government 
assistance through the co-operative societies. A training centre 
in carpentry has been organised at Paratwada. With the 
increasing tempo of the building activity there has been an 
increase in the demand for the services of this class of artisans 
along with that of blacksmiths and bricklayers. The proposed 
rural industrial estate at Achalpur is expected to provide 
carpenters in the tahsil with ample opportunities, 


Processing of fruits is of recent origin and is still in its infancy 
in the district. The Shendurjana Rasotpadak Sahakari Society 
is the only industrial undertaking doing the processing. It had 
in 1961 a share capital of Rs. 20,000. The State Government 
supplied working capital amounting to Rs. 50,000 in 1960. 
Besides, a juice extracting machine was given to the society 
through the Industries Office at Nagpur and the services of the 
Government Fruit Preservation Officer were also loaned to the 
society. 
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The society has at present equipment for fruit-juice making 
only. In 1961-62 it extracted juice valued at Rs. 23,885. Consider- 
ing, however, the large production of citrus fruits, bananas etc. 
fruit-juice making and canning have ample scope. 


{I].—LaBpour ORGANISATION 


As the district is industrially backward the growth of trade 
unionism is also very slow and of recent origin, 


The origin of the trade union movement can be traced to the 
year 1957 when registration first started in the district. The 
chief industries in the district are cotton spinning and weaving, 
ginning and pressing, oil-crushing etc. Most of the unions in 
the district were organised by workers engaged in motor trans- 
port and municipal services. 


In 1963, there were 25 trade unions in Amravati district regis- 
tered under the Trade Unions Act, 1926. Table No. 3. shows 
the date of registration and membership, income and expendi- 
ture of these trade unions in the year 1963, 
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Of the 25 unions in the district, eight were from manufactur- 
ing industries, two of the motor kamgars, nine from the services 
of the State and local bodies, one of the bank employees ; three 
of the gumasta workers and workers in ginning and _ pressing 
factories. Registration of three unions (as shown in the accom- 
panying table) was cancelled in December 1963. 


The unions derived their income by way of contributions from 
members, donations, interest on investments or funds etc. 


Information about strikes organised in the district during the 
years from 1958 to 1963 and the number of workers involved, 
man-days lost and demands of the strikes etc. is given in table 
No. 4. 
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Of the 11 strikes organised during the period from 1958—63, 
four were successful in securing the interests of the workers, 
three were unsuccessful and three were settled by compromise. 


Labour welfare is promoted through the Maharashtra Labour 
Welfare Board constituted under the Labour Welfare Fund 
Act, 1953. The Board took over the management of labour 
welfare centres in Amravati district in January 1962 along with 
other centres in Maharashtra and Vidarbha. The activities 
conducted by such centres are community and social education, 
health, games and sports, entertainment etc. 


CHAPTER 6— BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


ALTHOUGH THE INSTITUTIONAL FRAMEWORK OF THE Economic 
SysTEM Is UNIFORM ALL OVER THE STATE, there prevails a wide 
range of diversity in the development of the credit institutions 
amongst the districts. This uneven development of the institu- 
tions is the result of a large number of factors such as _ location, 
the system of communications, availability of resources and the 
economic conditions of the masses. It is on account of these 
multifarious conditions that Amravati district reveals the 
peculiarities of its own financial structure. 

Here, then, one comes across the same set of credit institu- 
tions, viz., the money-lender, the banking organisation, the 
co-operative societies, the joint-stock companies and the _ other 
agencies extending financial assistance to the people in the  dis- 
trict. Of these, the money-lender is the oldest institution which 
has survived through centuries with little of its pristine pattern. 
Although it still holds a paramount influence over the agricul- 
tural masses, it has been gradually undermined with the expand- 
ing business of the banking organisation. At Amravati proper 
these organisations flourished with favourable trade conditions 
and facilities obtained on the establishment of the State Bank 
in the city. The co-operative movement, too, has spread its 
wings all over the district and has given people a new hope for 
better production, better marketing, and above all, better finan- 
cial returns to its members. Side by side with the agricultural 
credit societies, which mostly influence the activities of the rural 
people, there is also a growth of many non-agricultural and 
production societies in this district. Much, however, is _ still 
expected of the co-operative movement suffering, as it is, from 
drawbacks such as improper linking of credit with marketing, 
poor recovery of loans financed by the societies and at some 
places a habitual preference for the money-lender by the  agri- 
culturists over their own organisations. 

With the attainment of Independence, the old set-up of 
economic institutions underwent a remarkable change. It led 
to the expansion of the public sector. It restricted the private 
interests and reduced their profit margins. It also competed 
favourably with private oganisations in catering to the needs of 
people in the district and cutting across the chain of middlemen. 
Especially, in the field of Trade and Commerce, it supplied a 
fresh incentive to producers through higher economic gains. 
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But that is not all. With the passing of the Bombay Agricul- 
tural Produce Markets Act in 1939, many of the agricultural 
commodities were regulated and conditions governing trade 
were controlled. With the establishment of a number of 
Marketing Committees, trade was further facilitated throughout 
the district. Such developments were essential for any district 
but in Amravati, where trade in cotton and orange rules 
supreme, they were of special importance. It was not, however, 
by a negative approach through rules and regulations as by its 
active participation in the various economic activities that the 
State’s role is gaining importance. “State trading” is an illus- 
tration in point. The establishment of fair-price shops to check 
the rising trend of prices and relaxing the strain of higher cost 
of living needs special mention in this context. The growing 
participation of the State in the economic affairs of the district 
thus constitutes an important land-mark in the history of the 
various economic and commercial organisations in the district 
which the following pages unfold. 


Section [—Bankinc AND FINANCE 


The institution of money-lenders is as old as money _ itself. 
Money-lending was a profitable business and any individual who 
saved a little of his income practised it by force of habit and 
custom. However, there was no law which regulated the 
money-lending business. 


Private moncy-lending took various forms: between bankers 
and men of business, accommodation in one form or another 
was often necessary and this was given to persons of well-known 
financial stability. .Such, loans were commonly made upon note 
of hand only or bill of exchange payable in one case at sight 
(darshani), in the other 30 or 61 days after its execution; and a 
commission of Re. '% toRs..2 per hundred was charged. 
To cultivators loans were made on mortgages of land, and for 
these the usual rate was | per cent per month where the security 
was good and the reputation of the borrower excellent; 1'4 per 
cent was the ordinary rate for loans to cultivators of substantial 
standing and 2 per cent or even more was charged in doubtful 
cases. The lenders were often persons engaged in various other 
trades, who might require all their capital at very short notice 
to mect a sudden call, and mortgages were of all forms of pro- 
perty the most unrealisable in an emergency. Grain was some- 
times advanced by sahukars on a stipulation that it would be 
repaid at harvest in a ratio of 5:4 (laoni) or in unfavourable 
cases 3:2 (wadhi didhi). In Melghat the rates were even higher. 
The system, however, did not Jast long, as all the larger firms 
gave it up. Persons who could neither show well-known credit 
in the money-market nor produce landed security had to pawn 
valuables as security for their loans and would then receive the 
money on terms similar to those in force for mortgages. If they 
failed to do this they had no choice but to resort to the village 
Shylock or the Rohilla who dealt in petty loans at high risk and 
showed but little compassion either in the rates he charged or 
in his method of collecting debts. 
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Legislative control became necessary when money-lenders 
were found indulging in questionable practices. They took 
unfair advantage of the illiteracy, ignorance, credulity and 
helplessness of the ryots to extract moncy from them. 


The Indian Central Banking Inquiry Committee (1931) 
enlisted the following as some of the mal-practices followed by 
the money-lenders :-— 


(1) Demand for advance interest ; 
(2) demand for a present for doing business ; 


(3) taking of thumb-impression on a blank paper with a 
view to inserting any arbitrary amount at a later date 
if the debtor became irregular in payment of interest ; 


(4). insertion in written documents of sums 
in excess of moncy actually lent, and 


(5) taking of conditional sale-decds in order to provide 
against possible evasion of payment by the debtor. 


considerably 


Such practices put a serious drag on the agricultural economy 
of the district since they robbed the agriculturist cf a substantial 
part of his income. It was imperative, therefore, to regulate the 
business of moncy-lenders by appropriate legislative measures, 


With this in view the then Government of the Province 
passed the Centra) Provinces) and Berar Money-lenders Act, 
1934 and made it applicable to Amravati district along with 
other districts, 


The Act was subsequently supp'emented in 1939 and amended 
in 1949, The important addition to, the provision of the Act 
in 1939 was that the Act was deemed to be in force with effect 
from the Ist April, 1935. According to the Amendment Act 
(1949), the registration certificates granted before Ist April, 1949, 
were to cease from being operative with effect from the date so 
appoiuted. The persons holding such certificates were entitled 
to refund of the registration fee in such cascs. 


After the reorganisation of States in 1956 the district of 
Amravati formed part of the then Bombay State and 
subsequently with bifurcation that of the State of Maharashtra 
with the result that the rules, regulations and enactments which 
were already in force in the State were gradually made applicable 
to Amravati district along with other districts in the Vidarbha 
region. The Bombay Moneylender’s Act of 1946 was thus 
applied to Amravatt district from Ist February 1960. The 
important provisions of the Act are— 


(1) The State Government was authorised to appoint 
Registrar General, Registrars and Assistant Registrar of 
Money-lenders and to define areas of their duties. 

(2) Every Registrar was to maintain a register of money- 
lenders in his jurisdiction, 


A-280— 22-A. 
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(3) Moncey-lenders were not to carry on business of money- 
lending except in the arca under licence and except in 
accordance with the terms of licence. 


(4) The Registrar or the Assistant Registrar or any other 
officer was authoriscd to demand from any money-lender the 
production of any record or document in his possession which 
was relevant for his purposes. 


(5) Every money-lender was to kecp and maintain a_ cash- 
book and a ledger in a prescribed form and manner. 


(6) Every money-lender was to give a specific statement to 
the debtor about the language, amount, security, ete. 


(7) The State Government was authorised io fix maximum 
rates of interest for any local areca or class of business of 
money-lending in respect of secured and unsecured loans. 


(8) Molestation of a debtor by the creditor in recovery of 
loans was to be treated as an offence and was to be penalised. 


(9) Notwithstanding any Jaw in force, no debtor who 
cultivated Jand personally (and whose debts did not exceed 
Rs. 15,000 could be anrested or imprisoned in exccution of a 
decree for moncy passed in favour of a moncy-lender whether 
before or after the date on which the Act came into force. 


The Act was subsequently amended. The important amend- 
ments made were the introduction of 4A and 5-A forms and 
the “Pass Book” system, provision of calculating interest on 
Kaimili system and facilitics to certain classes of moncy-lenders 
permitting them to submit a quarterly statement of Joans to the 
Registrar of Money-lenders. Further amendment was effected in 
1955 by which moncy-lending without licence was made a 
cognisable offence. 


In the following year special measures were adopted for 
protecting Backward Class people. The Registrar and the 
Assistant Registrars were instructed to take special care while 
checking the accounts of money-lenders in respect of their 
transactions with Backward Class pcople. 


The regulations enacted by the Government were not entirely 
partial to the debtors. The money-lenders also were given relief 
when the structure of interest rates was revised as from Sth July 
1952, This was done with a vicw to ensuring a steady supply 
of credit from the money-lenders. Accordingly, the maximum 
rates were raiscd from six per cent to twelve per cent per annum 
on unsecured loans. The moncy-lenders were also allowed = to 
charge a minimum interest of a rupee per debtor per year, if 
the total amount of interest chargeable according to the 
prescribed rates in respect of the loans advanced during the year 
amounted to Jess than a rupee. Although no separate account 
of money-lenders was maintained during the carly years of the 
present century the following statement would give a rough 
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idea of the number of persons engaged in various kinds of 
financial activities including that of money-lenders in Amravati 
district, for the year 1913. 


TABLE No. | 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES (INCLUDING MONEY- 
LENDING) AMRAVATI DisTRIcT, In 1913 


Total Actual Workers 
Workers SS : ; Deven: 
Towns Daren Total Partially agriculturists acints 
sents it ue F. M. F. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Amravati +43 whe 908 310 13 24 I 585 
Ellichpur. , ae aye 49] 180 5 24 | 306 
Shirasgaon as ae -— | 17 ~— — 10 
Ner Pingalai .. ds = 25 l — — 10 
Karasgaon ae ee -—< 14 l — — 32 
Kholapur ig 2 -—— 64 2 — — 128 
Pulsa sk. a $6 —_ 4 _ _— — 4 
Mangrul Dastgir oy. — 5 1 — — 2l 
Balgaon Jagir .. ty a 7t 2 _ _ 114 
Dattapur we ae — 71 Z — —- 66 
Chandur Railway oe _ 12 3 — — 30 
Paratwada oe ws _ 14 _ — — 19 
Chandur Bazar .. bie _ 45 6 _ _ 99 


Since the application of the Money-lenders’ Act, the money- 
lenders were required to make application to the Assistant 
Registrar of Money-lenders in the district for either the grant of 
licences or for their renewal, as the case may be, before they 
could carry on any money-lending operations, Formerly, the 
money-lending business in the district was controlled by the 
Assistant Registrar of Money-lenders. Since March 1961 the 
Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies works as Assistant 
Registrar of Money-lenders as well. 


During 1959-60 and 1960-61 the number of licences granted 
for the first time was 2+ and 126, respectively, whereas the num- 
ber of licences renewed was 223 and 521, respectively, bringing 
the total number of money-lenders in the district to 660 in 
1960-61. 
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The following table gives in detail the Administration of the 
Money-lenders’ Act, 1946, in Amravati district for the years 
1959-60 and 1960-61 :— 


TABLE No, 2 


ADMINISTRATION OF rHE MONEY-LENDERS’ Acr, 1946, 
(FRom 1959 to 1961) 


Year 
Items ee fe 
1959-60 1960-61 
(1) (2) (3) 
Number of applications received by the Assistant Registrar 25 135 
for the grant of licences. 
Number of applications received by the Assistant Registrar 230 625 
for the renewal of licences. 
Total number of applications received for grant and renewal 255 760 
of licences, 
Number of licences granted for the brst.time. .. fi: oe 24 126 
Number of licences renewed during the year .. ie a 223 521 
Number of Moncey-lenders holding valid licences... wi = 660 
Number of applications in which grant of licence was refused | | 
Number of applications filed or withdrawn) ., ss a 8 110 
Number of licences cancelled u/s 8-A. 
Number of licences cancelled of suspended u/s t4 
Number of Money-lenders who dil not renew their (last 2 498 
year’s) licences during the year. 


The following table gives the Tahsil-wise distribution of 


money-lenders in Amravati district for 1959-60 and 1960-61 
respectively : — 


TABLE No. 3 


Tanisit-wisk Distripurion or LicENsED 
MOoneEyY-LENDERS 


Total number Total number 
of licensed ot licensed 
Money-lenders Money-lenders 
during 1959-60 | during 1969-61 


Name of the T'uhsil 


(1) (2) (3) 
Amravati as is at xs os 260 286 
Daryapur 75 76 
Morshi 1. i oe oie age oa 50 73 
Chandur P.aiiway - oak a 125 117 
Achalpu: a a a ws % 85 105 
Melghat .. 2 3% 5 a re 5 3 
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The total amount of loans advanced by the money-lenders 
during 1960-61 to traders and persons other than traders in the 
whole of the Amravati district is given in the following 
statement : — 


Loans advanced to 


Period Loans advanced to persons other than 
traders traders 
Q) (2) (3) 
Rs. Rs. 
From |-2-60 to 31-7-61 be de 1,00,84,371-00 99,87,334-00 
From 1{-7-60 to 31-7-61} = a 1,57,09,819-00 1,07,59, 433-00 


The Co-operative Movement may be said to have started in 
Amravati district. on 13th November 1904 when the first co- 
operative socicty was registered at Nandgaon Peth under section 
6 of the Co-operative Societies Act. This society was registered 
as a Rural Credit Society with-unlimited liability and had in the 
penis 13. members. On 19th August 1947, the society was 
converted into a crop Joan society with limited liability. It 
advanced loans to its members for raising crops on short-term 
basis. Subsequently, many such socicties were started in 
Amravati district. These were mainly credit societies and 
received short-term loans from the Central Financing Agencies. 
During the Great Depression of thirties the loans advanced to 
the societies were frozen and numerous acres of land came into 
the possession of the Central Financing Agencies, Consequently, 
the liquidated assets of the Agencies were negatived with the 
result that the Government.had to-rush to the rescue of the 
movement and amend the Act suitably to safeguard the interests 
of the Agencies as well as the depositors. 


During the Second World War the prices of agricultural 
lands went up. This proved very much advantageous to the 
Movement, as lands in possession of the Agencies were sold at 
favourable prices and with good profits. 


During the War a number of consumer’s and multipurpose 
societies were organised for the distribution of controlled 
articles, The societies flourished well so long as controls existed 
but with the removal of controls many of them had to be 
liquidated. This gave a set-back mostly to the non-credit 
activities of the societies. 


From 1952 onwards the work of distribution of  Sindri 
chemical fertilizers through the co-operatives was undertaken in 
the district. This considerably improved the position of most 
of the purchase and sale ‘societies. At this time the Central 
Financing Agencies also granted medium-term loans direct to 
the cultivators to enable them to purchase pumping scts. 
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After the reorganisation of the States a new life was injected 
into the co-operative movement. The Government of Maha- 
rashtra took active interest in cxpanding it by contributing to 
the share capital and granting loans and subsidies to them under 
various schemes. This led to the formation and organisation of 
a number of industrial co-operatives, housing  socictics, forest 
labour societies, labour contract socicties, farming  socictics and 
supervising unions. The organisation and functions of these 
societies are detailed below:— 


These Societies constitute the bulk of the co-operative credit 
societies in the district. They are engaged in the supply of 
short-term and intermediate-term (not exceeding five years) 
finance to agriculturists, Each society has usually a single 
village as its arca of operation, but in some cases, hamlets and 
smaller villages in the neighbourhood for which it is not feasible 
to organise separate societies © ure also included under its 
jurisdiction. Membership is open to all residents of that area 
who satisfy certain conditions laid down in the bye-laws. The 
liability of the members is unlimited, 


The funds of the society.are, raised in any or all of the 
following ways, v12z., 

(a) entrance fees, (b) issue of shares, (c) receiving deposits 
from: (i) members and (ii) hon-members residing within a 
radius of five miles from the village of the society, (d) raising 
loans and overdrafts from other co-operative credit societies 
or from financing institutions, and (e) donations. 


The socicties also accept savings deposits and fixed deposits 
for not less than six months. Savings deposits are accepted 
from members only. on conditions laid down in the bye-laws. 
The rate of interest on deposits is fixed a the managing com- 
mittee with the previous approval of the financing agency. 
Loans are granted by these socicties for both agricultural and 
domestic purposes. They may be for a short-term (not exceed- 
ing one year) or for an intcrmediate-term (not exceeding three 
and in some cases five years). Short-term loans are granted for 
purposes of meeting expenses on seed, manure, weeding, etc. 
Intermediate-term loans are granted for two purposes, viz., 
(i) purchase of bullock-carts, iron implements, etc., the period of 
the loan being three years and (ii) payment of old debts and 
works of land improvement. The period of the loan extends to 


five years. 


Normal credit is fixed for each member and loans beyond this 
limit are not advanced to him. The total outstandings by way 
of loans cannot exceed ten times the amount of shares standing 
to his credit in the society. Loans are given mostly on the 
personal security of the borrower. The society may also take 
mortgage of immovable property or of crops as collateral 
security, Loans are given in cash. Where the purpose of the 
loans permits and a suitable organisation exists, loans are 
advanced on the security of land. 
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The rate of interest charged by agricultural co-operative credit 
socicties depends upon their financial position as also on the 
rate at which they borrow from the financing agency. The 
Government have offered various facilities by way of subsidies 
to meet certain expenses of the societies, 


A large number of agricultural credit societies in this district 
have been converted into service co-operatives. In other words, 
although all these societies are primarily agencies for supplying 
credit, in order to increase their usefulness to their members, 
they also cover certain other aspects. Thus it is made 
obligatory on members to sell their produce through a_ co- 
operative society. The society is also permitted to open a 
provident fund account for its members and to contribute to it 
out of its profit. 


In Amravati district. there were 651 agricultural credit 
co-operative societies in 1962-63. Of these four were central 
co-operative banks, 511 service co-operatives, 101 primary 
agricultural credit societics, 30 large-sized socictics and _ five 
multipurpose societies. 

The following statemcnt:shows the-position of the Agricultural 
Co-operative Credit Societies in Amravati district by the end of 
1960: — 

Number of Societies... af 4 2 639 

Number of members .. 14 ee .- 42,943 

Share capital (Rs.) ., ¢ - .. 21.44 

Working capital (Rs.) .. A. a ~» 117.25 

Loans advanced (Rs.) .. "i .. 87.91 

Reserve and other Funds (Rs.) be ae 8.02 
(Figures of Rs. are in lakhs.) 


Till 1962-63 the Land Development Bank Ltd., Amravati, was 
the only primary land development bank in the district. It 
provided long-term finance to agriculturists on the security of 
landed property for land improvement, repairs to old wells, 
digging of new wells. construction of bunds and installation of 
engines and pumping sets for lift irrigation purposes, etc. The 
following table gives the statistics of the working of this 
bank for the past few years in Amravati district, 


TABLE No. 4 


Workinc oF LAND DEVELOPMENT Bank, AMRAVATI 
(Figures in lakhs) 


Number | Paid-up Reserve | Borrowed 


Year of Capital and funds 
Members Other 
Funds 
(I) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Rs Rs. Rs. 
1959-60. a se we bay 0-16 0:19 3-18 
1960-61 a wie ag ws 1 934 0-32 0°23 5:57 
1961-62... ae re a 2,655 0-48 0:24 7-91 
1962-63. Ss i ot 3,142 1-40 0-25 7-89 


a a 
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(Figures in lakhs) 


Work- | Loans | Reco- Loans | Over- 
Year ing Ad- veries Out- dues 
Capital | vanced standing 
(I) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Rs Rs Rs. Rs Rs 
1959-60... se of at * 0-58 0-39 3-49 0-87 
1960-61... i or 6 bs 3-41 0-06 6°30 0:97 
1961-62... és ves 9-34 2:88 0-52 8-66 1:32 
1962-63... es ae ; -.| 21-04 9:22 0-92 16°96 1:37 


* Figures not available. 


The Land Development Bank received subsidies from Govern- 
ment for financing construction and repair of wells, bunding, 
installation of machinery, etc. The scheme of subsidy was 
sanctioned on a permanent, basis and was introduced in 1948. 
The amount of subsidy was equal to the difference between the 
economic lending rate and the tate of intcrest for Tagai loans. 
In 1962-63, the economic lending rate and the Government 
lending rate were 714 per cent and 414 per cent, respectively, for 
construction of wells, 


Another scheme known.<as the wells scheme had also been 
applied to Amravati district along with other districts of 
Vidarbha. Under this scheme Government used to give to the 
Bank, subsidies equal to the difference between the cconomic and 
the concessional rates of interest, “A special scheme on the same 
basis for granting loans and subsidies for oil-engincs, electric 
motors and pumping sets required for agricultural purposes was 
also being implemented in Amravati district along with other 
districts of Vidarbha. 


Till 1962, there were four central co-operative banks in the 
district located at Amravati, Achalpur, Morshi and Daryapur, 
respectively. Each of them worked as the Central Financing 
Agency to the primary co-operative societies within its jurisdic- 
tion or area of operation. In January 1962, these banks were 
amalgamated with the Amravati Central Co-operative Bank Ltd., 
Amravati, which then functioned as the Central Financing 
Agency through its four regional offices, 16 branches and two 
other offices, 


The Central Banking Agency sanctions loans or maximum 
credits to agricultural credit societies on the basis of their total 
requirements, undertakes other banking activities including 
collection and discounting of bills, opening current accounts, 
purchase and sale of securities, issue of cheques, drafts, etc., and 
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in some cascs also makes arrangements for the sale of agricul- CHAPTER 6. 
tural commodities, especially of the agriculturists who are under 
the Agricultural Debtors’ Relicf Act and who are allowed to 
become nominal members for obtaining crop finance. It has 
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These societies are formed generally by traders, factory- 
workers, salary-earners, etc, residing particularly in towns. 
They supply credit to their members on the basis of personal 
security or mortgage of property. Capital is collected by them 
by issuing shares or by accepting deposits from their members 
or by borrowing funds from the Central Financing Agency. 


After the Reorganisation of States in 1956, there were in 
Amravati district 25 societies of this type having a membership 
of 3,154 persons. By 1962-63, the number of societies went up 
by 28, and the number of members by 1,943. These societies 
included 40 salary-earners socicties, two mill-workers societies of 
Achalpur and Badnera and one thrift and credit society. The 
progress made by these societies is given in the accompanying 


table. 
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The rural credit societies occupy a prominent place in the CHAPTER 6. 
co-operative movement of Amravati district. In fact, the extent aie ara e 
of co-operative movement was restricted to the credit aspect in nae Coan. 
the beginning, and co-operative socicties advanced credit to their pinging anp 
members for specific purpose. Gradually their scope expanded FINANCE. 
and in the shape of service or Seva Societies they undertook a Co-operative 
number of other activities. In 1962-63 there were 677 primary Movement. 
agricultural societies of which 608 were service societies. Of the Rial Credit 
remaining, 30 were large-sized societies, 35 crop loan _ socictics Pe: 
und 4 multipurpose co-operative credit societies. 


The statistics of these societies is given in the following table:— 


TABLE No. 7 


Workinc or Rura, Creprr Societies, Districr AMRAVATI 
(From 1959-60 to 1962-63) 


(Rs. in Jakks) 


No. of Reserve 
Year No. of No. of Villages Share and Other 
Societies | Members GEovered Capital Funds 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (4) 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1959-60 Sh €39 42,443 1,486 19:07 6:68 
1960-61 hs 647 51,349 1,502 31-81 8-92 
1961-62 a 656 55,459 1,514 40-41 8:46 
1962-63 a 677 61,545 1,878 48:39 10-43 
Year Deposits Borrowing Other Working 
Liabilities Capital 
(1) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Rs. Rs. . Rs, Rs, 
1959-60 ee 1:57 St 
1960-61 Ae 2-08 “a 
1961-62 2 1-93 177/99 3-80 232°59 
1962-63 «3 2°47 174-32 4:09 239-69 
Year Loans Recoveries Loans Overdues 
Advanced Outstanding 
(1) a) (12) (13) (14) 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1999-60 i 
1960-61 i a aa oe 2 
1961-62 e 116-60 73°32 186°67 112-93 
1962-63 en 139-65 147-81 161°58 66°80 
(S. 'T.) 
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The importance of these societics can be gauged by the follow- 
ing few facts. In the first place, these socicties had the widest 
coverage, covering as they did 98 per cent villages in the district 
during 1962-63. The membership of these societies had also 
gone up considerably. In 1962-63, as the table shows, the 
societies had 61,545 members. The position of share capital had 
improved quite substantially. The increase was due mainly to 
the contribution from the government. There were also efforts 
to properly link share collection with the advances. It could 
also be observed that since the conversion of the primary 
societics into service co-operatives, these societies could — render 
greater service and attend to the needs of the members to a 
larger degree. 

The service co-operatives were organised on the basis of the 
recommendations contained jin the policy resolution of the 
National Development Council. Gencrally, they were organised 
in villages with a population of over 1,000 persons. Where 
villages were small, they were organised for a group of 2 to 3 
villages. The operational area of service co-operatives was 
generally identical with that of the Gram Panchayat. The 
membership was open to all and | included mostly cultivators, 
artisans and labourers. The object of \ these societies was to 
provide credit for agricultural operations. for purchase of raw 
material, etc. But they helped the marketing of agricultural 
produce and covered all economic activities of the rural popula- 
tion so as to create a cohesive, self-reliant and prosperous village 
community. 


Among rural socicties, crop protection socictics form an im- 
portant category. In Amravati district there were 16 such 
socicties in 1960-61. The following are the statistics pertaining 
to these societies :— 


Particulars Year Year 
1959-60 1960-61 


No. of Societies a ae be a 18 18 
No, of Members... he a oe 3,196 3,000 
Rs, Rs, 
Paid-up Share Capital is tye = 235 320 
Reserve and Other Funds .. ba ah 15,277 15,364 
Borrowed Funds .. 3d He as 586 419 
Working Capital =... 5g sh a 17,947 16,975 
Income From Services Rendered .. sy 39,596 39,596 
Net Profit .. = es Se et 910 5,613 
Net [oss na Ae $5 re 929 879 


There were in 1960-61, four cattle breeding societies in Amra- 
vati district, of which one was dormant. They had in 1960-61 a 
total of 199 members. The paid-up share capital of these 
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societies was Rs. 1,825, while their reserve and other funds 
amounted to Rs. 3.558. During the same year the working 
capital of these societics was Rs, 5,896. he Kurha Pashu 
Sudhar Society received a subsidy of Rs. 3,532 from the Block 
Development Officer of Chandur Railway Block. 


The number of poultry farming societies in Amravati district 
during 1960-61 was two, and their membership, 125. In the 
same year, the paid-up share capital of these societies was 
Rs. 600 and their reserve funds, Rs. 263. They had borrowed 
Rs. 2,195 in 1961. 


Most of the consumers’ societies in Amravati district were 
formed during the World War If when there was scarcity of 
consumers’ goods. The distribution of these goods at reasonable 
prices was found necessary also to check the rising trend in 
prices and their fluctuations. These  societics were entrusted 
with the work of the distribution of commoditics like food-grains, 
sugar, etc. These goods were supplied to them by Government. 
The consumers’ movement subsequently expanded considerably 
and by 1962-63 there were.77 consumers’ societies in the whole 
of the district. Most of these societies, however, operated in 
the urban area. The following table illustrates the progress of 
these societies : — 


TABLE No, 8 


Workinc OF CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVES IN AMRAVATI DISTRICT 
ix 1959-60 anp. 1960-61 


Particulars 1959-60 1960-61 


No. of Societies-~- 


(a) Urban .. a fe oe a 14 17 
(b) Rural .. os ve oe °- 55 36 
No. of members whe te -_ aR ie 7,138 
Rs, Rs, 
Paid-up Share Capital i fe és 1,56,000 1,65,000 
Purchases... ae oe a ++| 26,73,000 80,15,000 
Sales re ss os Ss --| 24,54,000 86,84,000 
Cost of Management and Incidentals ae 54,000 71,000 


A beginning in the formation of co-operative farming and lift 
irrigation societics was made by an allotment of a number of 
acres of waste land, scattered over numerous villages in Amravati 
district, to landless persons on condition that they would form 
a co-operative farming society. Accordingly some societics were 
formed in the district in course of time. By 1963 there were as 
many as |3 co-operative farming societies in the district of which 
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three were joint farming socictics organised to undertake  co- 
operative farming on land pooled by members and ten were 
collective farming societies organised mainly by landless persons 
to cultivate the waste land owned by the Government. These 
societies receive assistance from the Government by way of 
share capital, contributions, managerial loan and subsidy — for 
construction of godown-cuni-cattteshed and loan for land 
development. Following table gives the extent of financial 
assistance received by these socictics :— 


TABLE No. 9 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE ‘TO CO-OPERATIVE FARMING SOCIETIES 
IN AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


Particulars No. of Amount 
Societies 
(1) (3) 
Rs. 
Loan for Land Development “ se I 4,000 
Loan and subsidy for construction of 3 15,000 Joan, 
Godown-cum-cattleshed, 5,000 subsidy 
Managerial Subsidy in irs an 4 1,700 


re ed 


The working of the Co-operative Farming Societies is given in 


the accompanying table. 
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A number of agriculturists pursue dairying as a _ subsidiary 
occupation, 


By 1962-63, there were 28 dairy societies, one co-operative 
union and one federation. The progress and working of these 
societies is given in the accompanying table. 
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Most of these dairy societics were affiliated to Anjangaon Milk 
Supply Union. The latter along with the five feeder societies in 
1960-6! secured Rs. 28,625 as loans and Rs. 8,275 as subsidy from 
the State Government. 


In 1962-63 a federation of all these societies was organised in 
the district. A sum of Rs. 16,000 was extended as loans under 
the Government milk scheme to this federation. The federation 
collected milk from the affiliated societies and supplied it to the 
Government milk centre. 


In Amravati district there were in 1962-63 four processing 
societies doing both ginning and pressing work. There were 
also two large societies at Pathrot and Karajgaon which had 
undertaken ginning activity. Besides, there were other pro- 
cessing societies such as fruit and vegetable societies, oil ghanis 
and palm-gur societies which fell under the category of the 
agricultural processing societics. By 1962-63, there were 13 such 
societies, of which one was fruit and juice canning society, 


10 were oil and ghani societies and two were Neera and palm-gur 
societies. 


The aim of these societies is to secure fair returns for the 
produce of their members by undertaking its sale. They also 
supply agricultural requisites such. as fertilisers, rindroved seeds, 
farm implements and machinery required by the agriculturists. 
The co-operative purchase aud sale unions constitute an im- 
portant link between the primary credit societies and the 
central banks and these institutions are utilised for implement- 
ing the scheme of supply ot credit in kind and recovery of loans 
made to the agriculturists through the  sale-proceeds of their 
agricultural produce. Thus, these societies realise the linking 
of agricultural credit with the marketing of produce raised 
thereby. All these socicties have undertaken the distribution of 
the consumers’ articles as per the centrally sponsored plan of 
consumers’ co-operatives in rural areas. The purchase and sale 
societies at the tahsil level have been authorised to work as 
wholesalers for the import and distribution of sugar. 


By 1963, there were 12 co-operative marketing societies in 


Amravati district. The progress and working of these societies 
is given below: — 
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In spite of the growth of these types of co-operative  socicties 
no significant success was achieved in linking credit with 
marketing. This is evident from the fact that the percentage 
of sale of marketable agricultural produce through the co-opera- 
tive agency to the total of such surplus produce marketed in 
the district worked hardly to nine per cent, 


These societies consist of District Industrial Association, the 
weavers’ societies, the forest labourers’ and the labour contract 
societies and other industrial societies like the khadi and village 
industries societies, the cane and bamboo workers’ societies, the 
tanners’ and leather workers’ societies, the pottery and _brick- 
workers’ societies, etc. During 1960-61, there were in all 107 
industrial co-operative societies in Amravati district. Their 
growth is entirely due to Government initiative and __ financial 
assistance under various schernes implemented for the develop- 
ment of small-scale and cottage industries. During 1960-61, there 
were 10 oil ghani societies in Amravati district, with 155 mem- 
bers and with a share capital of Rs. 9,369. 


In 1961 there were three societies of this type in the district. 
They had 41 members and had a share capital of Rs. 760. 


These societies numbered thirteen’ in 1961 and had a member- 
ship of 348. Their share capital amounted to Rs. 29,463 while 
the reserve and other funds stood at Rs. 6,283. Their activities 
were mainly restricted to tanning and production of  foot-wear. 
They had a working capital of Rs. 88,712, and the value of the 
goods produced and marketed by them amounted to Rs, 24,507 
and Rs. 28,783, respectively, in 1961. 


The societies had undertaken” hoth carpentry and = smithy 
work, the former on a Jarge-scale but the latter on a small-scale 
due to the shortage of iron and steel. 


In 1961, there were twelve societies with 212 members, a share 
capital of Rs. 15,706, and working capital of Rs. 55,352. In the 
same year the value of their production and sales amounted to 
Rs. 85,852 and Rs. 95,393, respectively. 


There were 17 societies of this type functioning in the district 
during 1960-61. They had 302 members. Their working capital 
was Rs. 88,833 and reserve funds, Rs. 1,116, during the same 
year. 


The societies in the Blocks are divided into groups with an 
aggregate working capital of rupees one lakh. A secretary is 
put in charge of each group. Thus, out of the 1,567 villages in 
the district, 1,502 villages were covered by the agricultural 
credit co-operatives in the Blocks in 1960-61. In other words a 
majority of the agricultural population in the villages is served 
by the village societies. 


Under the Second and Third Five-Year Plans the organisation 
of large-sized multipurpose societies has been discontinued. 
Instead, service co-operatives are organised on a_ large-scale. A 
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plan for conversion of agricultural societies into service co- 
Operatives and organisation of new service co-operatives for the 
areas yet to be covered by the co-operative movement is being 
worked out. 


The targets fixed under the Second Five-Year Plan in _ respect 
of extension of agricultural credit, development of marketing 
schemes, and organisation of milk producers’ societics and 
unions were achieved in the Development Blocks. However, 
requirements of the agriculturist for long-term loans for im- 
provement on land were not met, due perhaps, to the weakness 
of the credit structure of the District Land Mortgage Bank. 


The foregoing account shows that the co-operative movement 
has made remarkable progress in all the directions and is 
making its influence felt in every sphere of economic activity. 
With the successive Five-Year Plans the co-operative societies 
have acquired a new significance, since they are trying to do 
away with the intermediaries with a view to giving the pro- 
ducers full return for their products as also to organising the 
sales of agricultural commodities to better results. Although 
the performance on the part ef the co-operatives, whether in the 
agricultural or in the industrial field, is, quite fair and encourag- 
ing, certain drawbacks from which the movement is at present 
suffering become apparent. Although the agricultural paar 
for example, have increased in number, their membership does 
not keep pace with what was visualised during the plan periods. 
Here, more vigorous efforts are necessary for increasing the 
number of members as also to extend the activities of the agri- 
cultural primaries. It was also seen that many of the co-opera- 
tive societies could not grow because they could not recover the 
dues from the members. Unless the recovery position of the 
co-operative societies is improved, the societies would not find 
it advisable to make new loans.” Here, what is required from 
the point of view of popularising the co-operative movement is 
to create a “paying mind”, amongst the agriculturists. For, 
this will change their attitude considerably towards the  co- 
operatives and they will come to regard the co-operative 
organisation not as a substitute for money-lenders but as_ their 
own organisation to promote self-help and mutual aid. 


The progress in the field of co-operative marketing, is a 
problem so far as the credit and marketing activities are not 
properly linked with each other. The marketing societies are 
required to be strengthened so as to be able to gain and com- 
mand the confidence of agriculturists and would induce them 
to bring agricultural produce only to co-operatives. Of late the 
Government has been granting liberal financial assistance to 
them. A financial corporation is also being established. All 
these steps are sure to bring about far—reaching changes in the 
working of the co-operative movement, 


The origin of modern banking in Amravati district could be 
traced as far back as 1868 when a branch of the Bank of Bombay 
was established in Amravati city. To-day the banking business 
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in the district has considerably expanded owing to numerous 
factors. The principal among them is the position of the  dis- 
trict as a flourishing centre of cotton trade. The banks have 
played an important part in the financing of cotton business in 
the district during the last fifty years. Besides cotton, Amravati 
district is also famous for the production of fruits like oranges 
and bananas. The export trade of these fruits is mainly financed 
by the banks. 


In 1961 there were eleven joint stock banks in Amravati dis- 
trict. Of these, ten were the branch offices of the banks with 
their head offices outside the district while one was a sub-office. 


The following statement gives the names of these banks and 
their location in the district :—~ 


Place Name of Bank No. of Offices 
(1) (2) (3) 
Achalpur  —..}_ State Barkof India... ..| | Branch. 
Amravati ..| State Bank of India .. .4 1 Branch, 
Central Bank of India .. .4 | Sub-Office. 
Bank of Baroda LY, ..| | Branch. 
Bank of Maharashtra. .. ..| 2 Branches, 
Dhamangaon..| State Bankof India... ..| | Branch. 
Warud ..| State Bank of India... ... 1 Branch, 
Daryapur ..| State Bank of India .. .-| | Branch. 


The main functions of the banks are to accept deposits and 
make advances to agriculturists, traders and industrialists. In 
Amravati district, as mentioned above, these banks have played 
an important part in financing cotton and oil-milling industry. 
The State Bank provides remittance facilities at tahsil level for 
which it has opened branches at important centres in the district. 
The facilities of safe deposit vault are, however, available only 
at Amravati. 


The branches of the State Bank of India have been endeavour- 
ing to promote and popularise the warehousing scheme. They 
give priority to the financing of small-scale industries in the 
district. The rates of interest charged by them on advances 
depend on the nature of the security and the amount required. 
The rates vary between 634 per cent and 8% per cent per 
annum. Lower rates of interest are charged for advances against 
Government securities as well as to small-scale industries and 
co-operative institutions or societies. Advances against ware- 
house receipts covering marketable grain and seeds are also 
granted at slightly reduced rates of interest. 
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Another important bank serving the credit needs of the people 
is the branch of the Punjab National Bank, Ltd., established at 
Amravati in 1954. It carries on all the functions that a modern 
commercial hank is expected to perform. It deals in cash 
credit. It mainly advances against commodities such as grain 
and pulses, oils and oil-seeds, cotton and cotion bales and other 
commodities of daily consumption, The advances are payable 
on demand, The rate of interest varies between 7 per cent and 
8'4 per cent per annum. 


The other important bank in Amravati is the branch of the 
Central Bank of India, Ltd, which was established in 1946, 
The Bank provides the same usual facilities as any other joint 
stock banks would do. It has proposed to introduce sate deposit 
vault facilities at Amravati. As regards the rates of interest, 
the Bank is bound by the All-India Interbank Agreement on 
the rates of interest on advances whereby the big banks main- 
tain uniformity in the rates of interest charged by them. The 
Bank of Maharashtra has started its operations only recently in 
the district. 


The following tables show. the average month-end deposit 
balances of the banks in Arpravati district in the half-year from 
July to December 1961. 


They also give the position of adyances of all the scheduled 
banks in Amravati district. for 1960, 1961 and 1962 (March 


end). 


TABLE-No.-13 


Anatysis or Deposirs or Jost Stock Banks, Districr AMRAVATI 
(Rs, in lakhs) 


i 


Centres Deposits at the end of Dec. 196] 


1. Amravati Town 16 
Average of month-end deposit balances in the 
half-year July-December, 1961. 


2. Ellichpur a 
3. Dhamangaon 
37 
4. Warud ‘a oa 
5. Daryapur we - 
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CHAPTER 6. TABLE No. 14 
Banking, Trade ADVANCES OF ALL SCHEDULED Banks In AmRAVATI Disrrict 
and Commerce, AccorpiInc To SECURITY 
BaNnkING AND (Rs, in lakhs) 
FINANCE. ee 
Joint Stock Nature of Security March 25, March 31, March 30, 
Banks. 1960 1961 1962 
qd) (2) (3) (4) 
I. Food Articles— 
Paddy and Rice (Total 1 +2) ec ie 9 14 
1. To Rice Mills ae ts 9 
2. To Others a es uA ar 9 5 
Wheat— 
(Total 3— 4) i ae aa 3 15 17 
3. To Flour Mills .. ie ae ae ae 1 
4. To Others as a as 3 15 16 
5. Gram ex ar at i 12 185 6 
6. Other grains and pulses (including 913 1,594 978 


Jowar, Bajra and Maize). 


Sugar and Gur— 


(Total 7—8) bs es } 550 313 288 
7. To Sugar Factories os a. 74 aie 215 
8. To Others is Py ra 476 313 73 
9. Vegetable oils including Vanaspati 143 512 108 
If. Industrial Raw Materlale— 
10, Groundnuts ie se a 227 241 289 
it. Other Oilseeds .. ee av 882 1,357 962 
: Cotton and Kapas— 

( Total 12—13—14) .. i se 5,940 8,944 9,452 
12. To Cotton Textile Mills 2% 525 1,128 1,806 
13. To Ginning Factories .. ws 2,201 4,338 3,832 
14. To Others oe we 3,214 3,478 3,814 
15. Raw Jute be 6 ro 5 3 ee 

16. Hides and Skins.. +e a4 2 ee 


Ill. Plantation Products— 


17. Tea es as a : A 
18, Cashewnuts os oe Se Pa oe is 
19. Pepper and other Spices me we 1,781 6 


20. Coffee ais = 2 
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TABLE No. [4—conid. 


Match 31, 
1961 


363 


March 30, 
1962 


IV. Manufactures and Minerals-— 
Cotton Textiles (Including yarn Total. 
) 


2i. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 


To Mills 

To Others 

Jute Textiles 

Other Textiles (Silk, Art Silk, 
Woollen, etc.) 

Iron, Steel and Engineering 
Products. 

Other Metals and Metal Products 


Coal, Manganese, Mica and other 
Minerals and Mineral Oils. 


Chemicals, Dyes, Paints, Drugs 
and Pharmaceuticals. 


Electrical Goods 
Rubber and Rubber Products .. 
Other Manufactured Goods 


V. Other Securities— 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


Real Estate 

Gold and Siiver Bullion 

Gold and Silver Ornaments 
Fixed Deposits .. =e ae 


Government and other Trustee 
Securities. 


Shares of Joint Stock Compantes— 


37. 
38. 
39. 


(Total 37—38) 


To Stock and Share Brokers and 
Dealers, 
To Others 


Debentures of Joint Stock Com- 
panies. 


vI. Other Securities— 


40. 


41. 


42. 


Assets of Industrial Concerns 
Fixed or Floating (other than 
those specified under above cate- 
gories), 

Other Secured Advances not 
mentioned above. 


Composite Advances... ae 


Total Secured Advances— 
(Total 1 to 42) Pe ee ave 


223 


11,776 


495 


727 


142 


17,871 


51 


110 


181 
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Small Savings are meant to augment the resources for financing 
the Five-Year Plans. The agencies for the mobilisation of these 
savings include inter alia the insurance companies and socictics, 
the Life Insurance Corporation of India, post-office savings banks 
and other institutions conducting the savings campaign and 
collection drive. 


The post-ollice savings banks constitute the most important 
source for small savings. They are particularly suited for 
collection of savings in rural areas where there are no banking 
facilities. 

Amravati district possesses an extensive net-work of post-offices 
doing savings bank work. The following statement gives parti- 
culars of postal savings banks in the district for a period from 
1959-60 to 1961-62:— 


Total number of {| Total number of Number of 
Sub-post offices |branch offices doinglaccount-holders at 
Year doing Savings Savings Bank Work |the end of the year 
Bank Work 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1959-60 ae ae 33 130 25,927 
1960-61 = me 36 150 32,322 
1961-62 a a 36 163 34,303 
Bank balance Investments Net withdrawals 
Year at the end of the during the during the 
financial year year year 
(1) (5) (6) (7) 
Rs. _ Rs Rs. 
1959-60 an Ne 1,45,49,524° 11 77,82,099°91 75,29,218°57 
1960-61 a Se 90,27,416°86 "4,10, 48,033" 19 84,75,455°89 
1961-62 as ae 1,91, 12,298° 33 13,88,84,495'65 1,03,68,764°04 


Besides the post-office savings banks there are other channels 
through which the savings of the people are mobilised. They 
are—-- 

(i) National Savings Certificates, 


(ii) National Plan Savings Certificates, 
(iii) Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates, 
(iv) 15-year Annuity Certificates, and 

(v) Cumulative Savings Deposit Scheme. 


In addition, the Government have recently introduced the 
“ Prize-bond ” scheme. 
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The commencement of the first of these schemes dates as far 
back as World War I when the then Government initiated the 
National Savings Scheme through the issue of Postal Cash 
Certificates. These certificates: had a maturity period of five 
years and were sold at a discount and repaid on maturity at 
Rs. 10, Rs. 50 or Rs. 100 as the case might be. The scheme 
continued for some years even after the First World-War. 
During the 2nd World-War, in 1943, the Government started the 
scheme of (Post-Officc) National Savings Certificates, This 
scheme was discontinued in 1957 when the Government  intro- 
duced the 12-year National Plan Savings Certificates. 


The net withdrawals from the National Savings Certificates of 
different maturities is given helow:— 


Withdrawals 
A 


Year ea 
6-year 7-year 12-year 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Rs. Rs. Rs, 
1957-58 =. es i 85,070 45,065 2,284,505 
1958-59. oe + 40 10,785 1,21,520 
1959-60... as re 3,175 42,340 2,49, 115 
1960-61... 33 he 3,690. 18,085 2,114,505 
1961-62... fh : 10,540 33,015 1,71,226 


These new 12-year National Plan Certificates yield an income- 
tax-free simple interest of 5.41 per cent and compound interest 
of 4.25 per cent on maturity. The certificates are encashable 
at any ume after the completion of one year from the date of 
issue. The Government of India has permitted pledging of 
these certificates with the scheduled banks and co-operative 
societies and banks in order to enable the small savers to get 
temporary accommodation in case of need without encashing 
their certificates prematurely. The certificates are sold at all 
post-offices doing savings banks’ business in denominations of 
Rs. 5, Rs. 10, Rs. 50, Rs. 100, Rs. 500, Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 5,000. 
The maximum holdings permissible in these certificates are 
Rs, 25,000 for a single holder and Rs. 50,000 for joint-holders. 


The following statement gives the net collection of small 
savings through the 12-year National Plan Savings certificates 
since their inception in the district: — 


Amount of 
Year investment 
Rs. 

1957-58 <t mie os ae 13,60,780 
1958-59 ws if de a 25,22,649 
1959-60 ane a i ns 18,84,285 
1960-61 Sed ae oe a 11,50,265 
1961-62 ob a ea sah 8, 12,860 
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The Ten-Year Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates were 
issued from 1951. Formerly, the deposits were to be multiples 
of 100 only with a ceiling on the maximum amount that could 
be invested. From January, 1958, deposits are accepted in 
multiples of Rs. 50 only. ‘These certificates bear an interest of 
four per cent per annum. Investment in them can be made by 
cash or by cheque. The interest is paid annually on the com- 
pletion of each period of twelve calendar months from the date 
of deposit. It is exempt from income-tax, can be hypothecated 
and encashed before maturity, with due allowance for discount. 


The origin of ‘Life Insurance’ business in India could be 
traced to 1870. In Amravati district insurance business was 
believed to have been started at a time when the Government 
Security Life Assurance Company, Ltd., had expanded its 
business throughout India. A marked expansion could be scen 
in the insurance business in the district after the Swadeshi 
Movement of 1905. Life insurance had remained till then in 
the hands of foreign companies. A further spurt in the forma- 
tion of new companies was witnessed during the Second World 
War when inflationary pressure tended to swell the volume of 
business in the country. With a vicw to establishing a closer 
watch in the matters of management, investment of funds and 
expenditure of insurers, Government established the Department 
of Insurance under the authority of the Controller of Insurance 
and enacted the Insurance Act of 1938. The Act was exten- 
sively amended in 1950, when further controls in the interest of 
the policy-holders were exercised. 


By the Life Insurance Ordinance of 1950 the business of life 
insurance passed from private hands to the Life Insurance 
Corporation. The Corporation entertains proposals for assurance 
where the object of assurance is family protection, provision for 
old age, or provision for payment of Estate Duty. In exceptional 
cases, the object of insurance is to provide security to educational 
trusts in respect of loans advanced for educational purposes or 
to provide donations to charitable institutions. 


The Life Insurance Corporation was constituted by an Act in 
1956. Since its establishment the Indian and foreign insurers 
and provident fund societies ceased to carry on life insurance 
business in India. However, the general insurance representing 
fire, marine, accident and other insurance business is kept open 
for private enterprise. 


Under the new organisational and administrative set-up of the 
Life Insurance Corporation, Amravati district, was placed under 
the territorial jurisdiction of the Nagpur district. The total 
number of agents in the district was 667 on December 1956. It 
was 748 in 1957, 1,042 in 1958, and 663 in December 1959, The 
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total business proposed and completed during this period was as 
under : — 


Period Number of rene Rs eis _—\ Ses 

proposals Sum Numher of Sum 

proposed policies assured 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

Rs. Re. 
From 1-9-56 to 31-12-56 .. 435 14,19,000 240 7,62,600 
1957 ae a ee 3,072 1,07,34,750 2,062 77,47,750 
1958 ea ac ar 3,370 1,21,57,250 3,017 1,00,67,000 
1959 “ ee oe 3,454 1,35,22,000 2,510 1,12,88,250 

1960 

January .. ee 6 38 1,25,000! 1 5,000 
February .. i ad 227 7,08,500) 31 1,23,000 
March... = fe 177 8,05,000 123 6,39,500 
April we a ae 242 9,08,500 128 4, 45,000 
Total ../ 684 | —-25,47,0001 «283 *| —*12,12,500* 


India being primarily an agricultural country her prosperity 
depends to a large extent upon the productivity of land and the 
economic conditions of the farmers. The productivity of land, 
however, is limited by a number of factors such as uneconomic 
holdings, dependence of agriculture upon the vagaries of mon- 
soon, etc. he factors affecting economic aon: of the 
agriculturist, are low productivity of soil, inefficient and un- 
skilled labour, etc. These factors together render the agricul- 
turist incapable of improving agriculture solely by his own 
efforts. What he needs most is financial assistance. 


The need for financing agriculture was realised very early and 
assistance was given from time to time during the pre-British 
period. Under the British rule a number of Tagai Acts 
providing finance were passed. But the agriculturist began to 
receive active assistance only after the Land Improvement 
Loans Act of 1883 and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884 
were passed. The former Act 1s broadly concerned with long- 
term finance and the latter with short-term accommodation. 


Loans under this Act are granted to cultivators for works of 
improvement on land, such as construction of wells and tanks, 
ole saan of land for irrigation, drainage, reclamation, 
enclosures, etc. The Collector, Prant Officers and Mamlatdars 
are authorised to grant loans to the extent of 814 per cent of the 
total amount of loans to be disbursed, i.e., 16 pies per rupee per 
annum. In particular cases, however, the Government may 


pe ee ee 
#These figures indicate the totals for 1960 for the months from January to April. 
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reduce the rate of interest or may not charge any interest. The 
loan is given where the grantor is satisfied as to the security with 
a margin of safety. Generally immovable property is demanded 
as security against loans to be advanced under this Act. 


This Act was in force in one form or another from 1871. 
Loans under it were chiefly given for the sinking of wells, the 
eradication of shrubs and deep-rooted weeds from fields and the 
making of embankments. In the thirty years from 1877-1907 a 
sum of only two lakhs of rupees was advanced, and of this 
Rs. 30,000 were given out in the famine years of 1896-97 and 
1897-98 and. almost a lakh in 1899-1900 and 1900-01. In 1908 also, 
as the 1907 rains were a partial failure, it was thought well to 
stimulate the demand for labour by this means and about 
Rs. 83,500 were advanced. Barring these years the average 
yearly amount advanced to cultivators in ordinary times was 


only Rs. 2,631. 


Loans under this Act are granted to holders of arable lands 
for purchase of seed, fodder, agricultural stock or implements. 
They are also granted to hire cattle, to rebuild houses destroyed 
by calamities, to meet the monetary needs of cultivators while 
engaged in work on land or to achieve) some such purpose. The 
rate of interest, the type of security and the terms and condi- 
tions for the grant of loam are the same as under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act of 1883. 


This Act was applied to Berar in {891. Loans granted under 
this Act were not considerable. In the famine years (1896 to 
1898) about Rs, 84,000 were distributed and in 1908 Rs.. 13,375. 
But apart from these exceptional cases the average yearly amount 
was hardly over Rs. 1,000. 


“Many reasons were given for the comparative unpopularity 
of the Government loans, the most common being perhaps, the 
delays connected with the system. To this may be added a few 
factors, which elsewhere also operate against the success of tagal. 
Government occupied an infinitely stronger position than the 
ordinary creditor, and insisted upon prompt repayment; the 
latter, moreover, would lend for marriages and the like 
ceremonies which made indebtedness a social necessity to the 
average cultivator, and he was naturally charged of doing so 
when the land was already pledged to a far stronger claimant ; 
hence the cultivator who might need such a loan was careful not 
to do anything which might endanger his chance of getting it.”* 


What seemed necessary was an improved system of distri- 
bution. In the Melghat area especially, the cultivation was more 
backward, and the Korkus were heavily indebted and paid most 
extortionate interest on their scanty loans. Such conditions ruled 
for a very long time in Amravati district. During the mean 
time the Government assistance was continued without involving 
any important change in the distribution. 


*Amravati District Gazetteer (year 1911), page 225-6, 
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With the advent of Independence, the agricultural sector of CHAPTER 6. 
the district economy received top priority as far as Government Banking, Trade 
assistance was considered, and necessary changes were introduced and Commerce. 
in the distribution of tagai loans. The amount of loans was also panginc anp 
increased with a view to stepping up agricultural production. FINANCE. 
Thus, besides the above two Acts (viz., the Agriculturists’ Loans State-aid to 
Act and Land [mprovement Loans Act), the Government also Agriculture. 
extended loans and subsidies to agriculturists under the Grow 
More Food campaign launched by the Government. 
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CHAPTER 6. TABLE No. 16 
Ba nking, Trade FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE tO AGRICULTURE 
and Commerce, (CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PURPOSE) 
BANKING AND 
Finance. Loans Loans Financial assistance 
State-aid to Purpose for which finan- under under under Grow More 
Agriculture. cial assistance is Year Land Agricul- Food Campaign 
sanctioned Tmprove- turists’ 9 |—---—--—, —-_-_-__ 
ment Loans Loans Cash 
Loans Act, Act, Subsidies 
1883 1884 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Rs Rs Rs. Rs 
({) For current farm ex- 
penditure— 
(a) Seed ce .-f 1952-53 .. aa 2,17,816 | 3,20,105 
1953-54 .. oe 2,70,135 | 4,96,232 
1954-55 .. Pe 2,13,654 | 4,04,096 
1955-56 .. Zs 97,467 | 5,27,951 
1956-57 .. eds 99,362 1,24,089 
1957-58 ., 3 1,47,512 | 4,95,294 
1958-59 .. 156,417 | 4,14,388 
1959-60 .. ag 3,53,018 | 2,341,252 
1960-61 .. Pe 2,04,024 | 4,35,687 
1961-62 .. oe 2,43,584 | 2,67,269 
(6) Fodder .. «| 1952455. 0k. 
1953-54 .. 
1954-555 08 
1955-56... 
1956-57)... 
1957-58. os 
1958-59 .. rE sa 
1959-60 .. fh 20,543 
(960-61... i's sity 
1961-62) .. 
(c) Manure ., wf 1952-53 02, 2,34,567 
1953-54° 0, 3,45,678 
1954-55 0. ra ao 2,25,635 
1955-56-05 ms i 3,59,846 
1956-57 *.. ra) : 87,315 
1957-58 .. asi 3,51,437 
1958-59 .. a 2,32,927 
1959-60 .. _ a 2,04,826 
1960-61 .. a 1,45,300 , 
1961-62 .. oe 1,17,500 
(d) Farm implements | 1952-53 .. Ae aoe 2,17,250 
195354 .. es we 3,20,000 
1954-55 ., a Py, 1,55,000 
1955-56 .. 15,500 
1956-57 ., 7 3% 2,03,000 
1957-58 .. atk a 62,000 
1958-59 .. <3 os 2,15,000 
1959-60 .. : 5a 
1960-61...) es A 
1961-62 .. 6% 2,09, 118 
(2) Purchase of draught} 1952-53 .. he 3,12,170 os 
animals, 1953-54 .. a 3,87,450 oi 
1954-55". . a 6,37,450 iis 
1955-56 .. ats 1,42,450 ig 
1956-57 .. 1,28,300 4 
1957-58 .. 2,38,700 oe 
1958-59 .. ra 2,27,590 oe 
1959-60 .. ne 5, 28,300 ae 
1960-61 .. a 2,66,960 re 
1961-62 ., 2,83,990 oe 
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TABLE No. !6—contd. CHAPTER 6. 


Banking, Trade 
and Commerce, 


BANKING AND 


Loans Loans Financial assistance 


Purpose for which finan- under under under Grow More France. 
cial assistance js Year Land Agricul- Food Campaign State-aid to 
sanctioned Improve- | turists’ —— — Agriculture. 
ment Loans Loans Cash 
Loans Act, Act, Subsidies 
1883 1884 
(I) (2) (3) (4) 5) (6) 
Rs. Rs, Rs, Rs, 
(3) Well digging and} 1952-53 ..} 1,30,172 se 3,45,900 
other irrigation pro-| [953-54 .. 37,60v og 6,80, 400 
jects. 1954-55 ..} 1,24,20v 6,10,500 
1955-56 ..}  1,37,50u 5, 18,000 
1956-57 .. Se zs 4,00,000 
1957-58 .. ee te 7, 10,500 
1958-59 ., ee be 5,00,800 
1959-60 .. 5,30,900 
1960-6) .. 5 ae 4,63,400 
1961-62 .. ae = 82,550 
(4) Land improvement} 1952-53...) 3,13,18 
1953-54.) -1,97,395 7 
1954-55. ., 2,75,424 
1955-56 7,52,365 


1956-57)... 27,630 
1957-58. 64,175 
1958-59. 79,538 
1959-60 ..| '5,24,060 
1960-61 ..] |, 7,34,237 
1961-62 .. Pt em 


(5) Consumption 


(6) Other purposes ..| 1952-53... a 1,23, 462 
1953-540, ve 92,482 
I Weedings. 1954-55045 a 1,95,198 
1955-56 WS 90,358 
1956-57 .. Se 91,437 
1957-58 ..)-° 0. 1,23,964 
1958-59 .. ve 75,943 
1959-60 .. os 2,39,814 
1960-61 ..| .. 135,149 ee ie 
1961-62 .. <8 1,20,432 o ve 
II Construction and re-| 1959-60 .. we 2,70,400 
pairs of houses. 1960-61 .. si 2,58,600 
(Flood affected). 1961-62 .. 28 145,500 
I}I Horticultural Deve-| 1960-61 .. ane a 3,37,373 
lopment Scheme. 1961-62 .. aed a 1,87,450 ony 
IV Construction andj 1959-60 .. 
repairs of houses! 1960-61 .. 
under NAL Act, 1961-62 .. 
V Loans to persons| 1960-61 .. 8 ae 


whose horses died of 
South African Horse 
Sickness under NAL 
Act. 
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TABLE No. 17 


Financrar. ASSISTANCE TO AGRICULTURE, AMRAVATI DiIstTrRICT 


Time-lag between date of application Number of Amount Amount 
and date of sanction applications | applied for | sanctioned 
a (2) (3) (4) 
Rs. Rs. 
Up to2months .. ote se oh Nil Nil Nil 
2-3 months sis .. 1952-53... 1,775 7,95,350 6,65, 794 
1953-54 .. 3,325 10,63,334 8,98,207 
1954-55 .. 3,561 11,46,584 10,00,386 
1955-56 .. 2,258 10,49,668 9,26,978 
1956-57 .. 2,355 3,90,668 3,24,546 
1957-58. 1,463 8,95,334 7,78,195 
1958-59 -). 1,215 7,23,668 5,83,198 
1959-60... 2,834 8,95,000 7,98,455 
1960-61... 2,560 9,88,500 7,596,496 
1961-62... 2,315 8,75,000 7,27,245 
3-4 months on .. 195% 1,184 5,30,234 4,43,862 
1953-54 2. 2,194 7,08,890 5,98,804 
1954-55 4. 2,374 7,64,390 6,66,924 
1955-56... 1,472 6,99, 778 6,17,986 
1956-37. 1,520 2,60,444 2,16,364 
1957-58... 974 5,96,890 5,18, 798 
1958-59. 816 4,82,444 3,88,465 
1959-60 .. 2,833 8,96,333 7,98,454 
1969-61 .. 2,557 9,58,500 7,56,494 
1961-62) 05 2,200 7,08,500 6,31,735 
4-5 months as «+ 1952-53 .. 2,050 10,00,000 8,50,000 
1953-54 .. 4,000 13,60,000 11,60,000 
1954-55 .. 4,500 15,00,000 13,20,000 
1955-56 .. 2,400 13,00,000 12,00,000 
1956-57 .. 3,000 5,00,000 4,20,000 
1957-58" .. 1,000 11,00,000 10,00,000 
1958-59 .. 1,200 9,00,000 7,26,000 
1959-60 .. 4,439 15,12,667 14,11,008 
1960-61 .. 4,000 18,57,000 15,20,500 
1961-62 .. 4,200 19,00,000 14,65,000 
5-6 months ae ». 1952-53 .. 314 60,466 37,725 
1953-54 .. 386 57,776 37,610 
1954-55 .. 244 28,776 13,848 
1955-56 .. 544 99,554 35,968 
1956-57 .. 138 20,888 12,728 
1957-58 .. 948 93,776 37,592 
1958-59 .. 418 64,888 50,930 
1959-60 .. 1,227 2,85,000 1,85,900 
1960-61 .. 1,114 1,50,000 1,12,488 
1961-62 .. 542 J,17,000 85,000 
6 months or more .. ee Nil... Nil Nil Nil 
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Financia, ASSISTANCE TO AGRICULTURE, AMRAVATI District 


Time-lag between date of sanction 
and date of disbursement 


() 


Up to 2 months 


2-3 months es »» 4952-53... 
1953-54 .. 
1954-55 .. 
1955-36 .. 
1956-57 .. 
1957-58 .. 
1958-590 
1959-60. 
1960-61... 
1961-62 .. 


3-4 months oe .. 1952-53 2 
1953-54, 
1954-55.) 
1955-56»). 
1956-57 4. 
1957-58 .. 
1958-59». 
1959-60 .. 
1960-61... 
1961-62 —. 


4-5 months i -. 1952-53 .. 
1953-54 .. 
1954-55 .. 
1955-56 .. 
1956-57 .. 
1957-58 .. 
1958-59 .. 
1959-60 .. 
1960-61 .. 
1961-62 .. 


5-6 months ie «- 1952-53 .. 
1953-54 .. 
1954-55 .. 
1955-56 .. 
1956-57 .. 
1957-58 .. 
1958-59 .. 
1959-60 .. 
1960-61 .. 
1961-62 .. 


6 months or more .. 


Number of 
applications 


(2) 


Amount 
sanctioned 


(3) 


Ooo 
@ 
te 
= 
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6,978 
4,546 
8,195 
3,198 
8,455 
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85,000 


Nil 


Amount 
disbursed 


(4) 


1,12,488 
85,000 


Nil 
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TABLE No, 19 


FInanciaL ASSISTANCE TO AGRICULTURE, AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


Duration of Loans Year No. of Amount 
applications 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Rs. 
(1) Less than 3 months Nil Nil Nil 
(2) 3 to 6 months Nil Nil Nil 
(3) 6 to 9 months Ni} Nil Nil 
(4) 9 to 12 months 1952-53 662 4,42,959 
1953-54 1,392 6,74,912 
1954-55 1,226 7,38,824 
1955-56 897 5,00,290 
(956-57 1,154 2,63, 101 
1957-58 705 6,10,}19 
1958-59 484 4,55,847 
1959-60 1,174 7,66, 190 
1960-61 966 6,70, 794 
1961-62 1,136 5,38,490 
(5) | to 2 years 1952-53 1,667 3,65,650 
1953-54 3,241 3,83,3 76 
1954-55 3,504 6,74,076 
1955-56 1,907 3,66,529 
1956-57 1,791 64,370 
1957-58 1,177 1,26,410 
1958-59 1,061 1,01,642 
1959-60 3,073 3.90,874 
1960-61 2,463 3,92,524 
1961-62 2,066 4,27,766 
(0) 2 to 3 years 1952-53 1,669 3,65, 768 
1953-54 3,722 2,80,500 
1954-55 4,270 3,55,000 
1955-56 2,530 5,50,375 
1956-57 2,836 1,67,700 
1957-58 2,100 2,69,100 
1958-59 1,550 2,71,500 
{959-60 4,878 9,50,353 
1960-61 4,500 10,00,575 
1961-62 3,900 12,45,230 
(7) 3 to 4 years 1952-53 1,165 3,72,717 
1953-54 1,260 1,53,333 
1954-55 1,384 2,13,263 
1955-56 1,211 2,63,538 
1956-57 ],067 23,460 
1957-58 303 1,29,956 
1958-59 458 20,606 
1959-60 1,151 2,05,450 
1960-6] 850 16,835 
1961-62 702 1,02,144 
(8) 4 to 5 years 1952-53 72 2,15,136 
1953-54 150 7,50,000 
1954-55 135 4,19,975 
1955-56 109 4,75,200 
1956-57 85 1,05,000 
1957-58 30 5,00,000 
1958-59 30 3,00,000 
1959-60 120 3,75,250 
1960-61 125 3,00,000 
1961-62 175 1,35,000 
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TABLE No. 19—cont. CHAPTER 6. 


Banking, Trade 
and Commerce, 


BANKING AND 


Duration of J.oans Year No. of Amount BISANCE: 
applications State-aid to 
Agriculture. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Rs. 
(9) 5 years and above . | 1952-53 af 90 2,35,150 
1953-54 at 140 4,25,500 
1954-55 be 160 6,00,000 
1955-56 ie 120 6,25,000 
1956-57 os 130 3,50,000 
1957-58 me 70 7,00,000 
1958-59 3 60 6,00,000 
1959-60 Ad 937 5,05, 700 
1960-61 aa 1,327 8,05,259 
1961-62 ai 1,328 4 60,350 
(10) Those who have not stated Nil Nil Nil 


the duration. 


TABLE No. 20 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE ‘TO AGRICULTURE, AMRAVATI DistRICT 


Reasons for rejection Year No. of Amount 
applications 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Rs, 
(1) Lack of security or adequate) 1952-53 te 435 98,700 
security. 1953-54 oe 762 35,675 
1954-55 oe 934 85,250 
1955-56 ae 1,035 94,250 
1956-57 Ne 317 53,000 
1957-58 oft 215 1,75,000 
1958-59 a0 228 1,45,750 
1959-60 = 267 43,000 
1960-6] ss 134 1,15,250 
1961-62 ro 16] 96,700 

(2) Purpose of loan not approved Nil Nil Nil 
(3) Old dues to Government ..} 1952-53 evs 3,906 2,09,500 
1953-54 ac 1,118 2,67,825 
1954-55 re 4,053 2,24,000 
1955-56 es 2,050 2,05, 150 
1956-57 “e 2,805 1,50,900 
1957-58 a 277 2,05,000 
1958-59 a 1,390 3,19,450 
1959-60 oe 1,317 4,10,000 
1960-61 os 507 4,20,250 
1961-62 abe 900 4,00,000 


(4) Miscellaneous as as Nil Nil Nil 
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The foregoing tables reveal that though the number of 
applications received by the Government does not show any 
appreciable increase over a decade from 1952-53 to 1962-63, the 
demand for loans by the agriculturists has increased considerably 
except for a short period from 1956-57 to 1958-59. The increase 
was more appreciable especially after 1959-60, when the sums 
disbursed under both the Acts were Rs. 10,23,050 and 
Rs, 11,20,!24, respectively. The amount spent under the Grow 
More Food schemes, in much the same way, increased to 
Rs. 9,74,500 in 1961-62 although during the previous years there 
was no uniformity of trend, cither for increase or for decrease. 
Secondly, the total amount sanctioned by the Government was 
far less than that demanded. For example, in 1961-62, while 
amounts demanded by the applicants totalled Rs. 15,58,500 
ander the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 and Rs. 16,44,500 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884, the amounts 
sanctioned and disbursed under these Acts were Rs. 10,23,050 and 
Rs. 11,20,124, respectively. One of the reasons why the Govern- 
ment did not adequately mect with the demand was that loans 
were not either repaid in time or repaid in full. The figure of 
loans outstanding especially after, 1958-59, is an evidence in 
point. The total dues were .greaterunder the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act than under the Land Improvement Loans Act, and 
greater under the Grow More Food scheme than under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act. ft will also be seen from the 
above tables that the loans under Land Improvement Loans Act 
were given mainly for carrying out improvements on Jland 
throughout this period except jn 1952-53 and 1954-55 when part 
of these loans were also granted for digging wells and other 
irrigation projects. Loans under Agriculturists’ Loans Act, on 
the other hand, were given for various purposes specified in the 
tables, such as current farm expenditure including expenditure 
for securing fodder and manure and for purchasing o draught 
animals. In the same way, financial assistance under Grow 
More Food campaign was extended to agriculturists for procure- 
ment of sceds, manure. and farm implements, and for well 
digging and other irrigation projects. Some loans under this 
scheme were also given for horticultural development in 1960-61 
and 1961-62. 


During this period (from 1952-53 to 1962-63) loans under 
Project Areas were given only from 1959-60 to 1961-62. They 
were given under the Non-agricultural Loans Act for construction 
and repair of houses and also as a relief to those whose horses 
died of the South African Horse Sickness, 


It is necessary not only to make adequate grants of tagai but 
also to make them in time. In this district the actual 
disbursement of the Joans was started three months after they 
were sanctioned. Although the interval. between the date of 
application and the date of sanction or between the date of 
sanction and the date of disbursement was not short, there was 
no unusual delay that could adversely affect agricultural 
operations. Another significant feature of the grant of tagai 
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loans was that the bulk of them represented short-term loans 
having a duration of less than five years. The large amounts of 
loans were given for periods shorter than a year, and more than 
half the amount of the total loans was given for a pcriod less 
than four years. : 


The two major grounds of rejection of applications for loans 
were (i} lack of security or adequate security, and (ii) old dues 
to Government. On the score of the former as many as 4,488 
applications involving an amount of Rs. 9,42,575 were rejected, 
while on the latter 19,323 applications involving an amount of 
Rs. 28,12,075 were rejected. 


Tagai loans for the purchase of seed and weeding operations 
and for Grow More Food under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 
are advanced against collateral security, jointly or severally. 
But for loans for ordinary and Grow More Food requirements 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act both security of land 
and collateral security are necessary. Generally 75 per cent of 
the loans are advanced against.security of Jand and 25 per cent 
are advanced against collateral security. The ratio of the value 
of security to the total amounts of loans advanced is 2:1. 


Formerly the rate of interest on loans distributed on ordinary 
tagai advance under Agriculturists’ Loans Act and the Land 
Improvement Loans Act was Rs, 7-81 per hundred per annum. 
From August 1958 the rate of interest on tagai loans under 
these Acts was reduced to Rs. 5-50 per hundred per annum. 


Similarly, different rates of interest were charged for loans 
under Grow More Food scheme. .Thus for loans under Agri- 
culturists’ Loans Act the rate charged was Rs. 4.66 per hundred 
per annum but for loans under’ Land Improvement Loans Act 
the rate of interest was Rs. 7-81 per hundred per annum. But 
from Ist April 1960 interest on all loans under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act or the Grow More Food scheme 
is charged at the rate of Rs, 4-50 per hundred per annum or in 
default at the penal rate of Rs. 6.00 per hundred per annum. 


With a view to encouraging and developing small-scale and 
cottage industries the Government of Maharashtra has set up 
the Department of Industries. The department gives financial 
assistance to these industries under various schemes besides the 
“State-aid to Industries under Rules 1935.” Under this scheme 
loans are granted to industries for (1) construction of buildings, 
godowns, warehouses, wells, tanks, etc., (2) purchase of land for 
buildings, (3) purchase of and erection of plant and machinery, 
(4) purchase of raw materials and (5) use as working capital. 


The important small-scale and cottage industries in Amravati 
district were ginning and pressing works, oil ghanis, —brick- 
making, carpentry, dyeing, printing, etc. Under the scheme 
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CHAPTER 6. mentioned above these industries received financial assistance 
from the State as given below:— 
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FINaNce. Number of parties to 
State-aid to Year Amount |whom financial assistance 
Industries, (in Rs.) was granted 

() (2) (3) 
1957-58 4. ee wee 33,865] 4d 
1958-59. ae oe ms -.| 39,320 48 
1959-60... Pa oe a ..| 28,760 24 
1960-61... ee ae 3 -.| 13,200 28 
1961-62... a <a oe aS 4,300 14 
1962-63... ue we oe ..| 15,000 2) Advanced by the 
Bank of Mahar- 
1963-64 .. we Se ss 7,000 } ashtra. 


Various other schemes were in operation in Amravati district 
during the last decade under which financial assistance was 
rendcred to individuals and their co-operatives. In 1960, the 
Government of Maharashtra passed the Maharashtra State-aid 
to Industries Act, to regulate grant of loans to small-scale and 
cottage industries in the State. Under the Act cottage industry 
is defined as an industry carried on by an artisan in or near his 
home with capital not exceeding Rs. 25,000. The Act defined 
small-scale industry as an industry with capital assets not exceed- 
ing the value of Rs. five lakhs, regard) being had to the nature of 
undertaking and the number of persons employed therein. The 
loans granted under the Act were repayable by instalments 
together with interest from the date of the actual advance of 
the loan. 


Subsequently, the Government passed the Maharashtra State- 
aid to Industries Rules. 1961, with a view to granting loans to 
small-scale or cottage industry for the following purposes : —- 


(1) Purchase of land required for an industry ; 


(2) Construction of buildings or worksheds, godowns, ware- 
houses, wells, etc. necessary for industry ; 


(3) Purchase of tools, equipment, appliances, plant and 
machines ; 


(4) Erection of plant and machinery ; 


(5) Purchase of raw materials or for other use as working 
capital otherwise than as cash credit; and 


(6) Tiding over initial difficulties or bottlenecks. 
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Under the Rules the following authorities were entitled to 
grant loans up to the amount specified against each of them as 
given below : — 


Authority Amount 
Rs. 


Secretary to Government, Industries and _— 1,00,000 
Labour Department. 


Director of Industries .. 25,000 
Deputy Director of Industries a2 5,000 
Assistant Director of Industries oa 2,000 


Of these loans, those which are granted to the extent of rupees 
thousand are to be secured by personal bond of the applicant, 
and in case of the applicant betng a firm, by personal bonds of 
all partners. Loans exceeding Rs. 1,000 but not exceeding 
Rs. 5,000 are to he secured by one or more personal sureties. 


With the formation of the Zilla Parishad the Rules governing 
the grants are administered and executed by the Zilla Parishad 
itself. During 1962-63, an amount, of Rs. 14,333 was granted as 
loan and subsidy to 18 parties by the Zilla Parishad in Amravati 
district. 


The following statement gives the expenditure on the Schemes 


included in the Third Five-Year Plan and implemented through 
the Zilla Parishad, Amravati: — 


Total 
expenditure 

Name of the Scheme up to 
31-3-1963 

(1) (2) 

Rs. 
(1) Grant-in-aid to Industrial Co-operatives for management expenses 4,996 
(2) Organisation of Handicraft Co-operative Societies in Maharashtra 1,000 

State. 

(3) Scheme for financial assistance to Industrial Co-operatives for the 1,000 
purchase of tools and equipment. Subsidy, 


(4) Scheme for financial assistance to Industrial Co-operatives for con- 
struction of godowns. 


(5) Scheme for grant of financial assistance to Industrial Co-operatives 
of Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled Castes and Backward Class 
persons. 


Financial assistance to small-scale and cottage industries is 
also rendered through this agency. Originally known as the 
Bombay State Financial Corporation, this institution was set up 
in 1963 under the State Financial Corporation Act of 195]. 
Now its activities are restricted only to Maharashtra State. 


The Corporation provides financial assistance to medium and 
small-scale industrial concerns in the State for purposes of pur- 
chase of Jand, plant and machinery and other assets, for 
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renovation and expansion of existing units and for the develop- 
ment of new ones. It considers applications from small-scale 
units under the State-aid to Industries Rules for aid ranging 
between Rs, 10,000 and Rs. 75,000 and in exceptional cases up to 
Rs. 1 lakh. The rate of interest for loans advanced is 614 per 
cent, The period of loan is decided on merit but is not generally 
more than ten years. The amount of loan is to the extent of 
59 per cent of the net value of the fixed assets consisting of 
land, building, plant and machinery. 


Since the reorganisation of States, the small-scale units in 
Amravati district have received the following assistance from 
the Corporation : — 


Year Amount Number of 
Parties 
() (2) (3) 
Rs, 
1959-60 .. “ 30,000 1 
1961-62... +» 92,20,000 | 
1962-63... a 52,500 2 


Besides the Corporation, the small-scale industries can also 
secure financial assistance from the State Bank of India. In 
Amravati district such industries received Rs. 1,13,000 during 
1960-61 and Rs. 93,000 during the subsequent year. Each — year 
there were four parties which received such assistance, 


In the absence of any systematic records it is difficult to trace 
the gradual evolution of the joint-stock companies in Amravati 
district, As elsewhere they appear to have developed out of the 
partnership or proprietary type ~of concerns. The latter, as a 
matter of fact, required a good deal of capital, not easy for a 
single individual to supply. Credit, too, was not obtainable 
unless complete security could be provided to the creditor. 
Partnership was even worse form than this, for it depended only 
on a smooth co-ordination amongst the members concerned. 
The joint-stock companies, as they exist today, therefore, came 
up as a more suitable form of business organisation through 
which instability in business could be reduced to a great extent. 


In Amravati district there are two types of joint-stock com- 
panies: the private companies and the public companies. The 
Companies Act of 1956 described the former as one which 
restricts the right to transfer its share, if any, limits the number 
of its members to fifty and prohibits any invitation to the public 
to subscribe for any shares in, or debentures of, the company. 
The Act further lays down that “no company, association or 
partnership consisting of more than 20 persons shall be formed 
for the purpose of carrying on any other business that has for 
its object the acquisition of gain hy the company, association 
or partnership, or by the individual members, thereof, unless — it 
is registered as a company”. Registration, thus. was made 
compulsory for these companies, 
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By 1958, there were thirty-six registered private limited com- 
panics in Amravati district. Most of them were small under- 
takings. Their work was considerably facilitated when the 
principle of limited liability was extended to them. A classi- 
fication of these companies according 10 the nature of their 
operations showed that of the 36 joint-stock companies, 15 com- 
panies were working in the field of agriculture, six were  trans- 
port undertakings, three were manufacturing, two general 
trading and eight were producing motion pictures. 


The capital requirements of these companies do not appear to 
be large. In 1958, the aggregate authorised capital of these 
companies was Rs. 1,09,63,000 while the paid-up capital amount- 
ed to Rs. 47,31,349. In addition the reserves of the companies 
amounting to Rs. 1,06,489 also formed a substantial part of their 
capital. These companies raise capital by way of floating non- 
transferable shares and debentures. The amount involved in 
the debentures issued stood at Rs. 25,76,124. These companies, 
however, pay a rate of interest higher than the one paid by 
public limited companies with a view to attracting capital. 


The number of Public Limited.Companies in Amravati dis- 
trict, other than the joint-stock banks, was small. In 1958, there 
were only 6 companies’ of this type, Most of them were 

es tablished in the post-war period, 


These companies engage themselves in various kinds of 
productive activities with a view to obtaining profits. As a rule, 
they requaire large capital due to the extent of their operation. 
They use it for acquisition and maintenance of plant, equipment, 
buildings and other fixed assets, for holding current assets in 
the form of in ventories of finished or partly finished products 
as well as raw materials and stores required for production. 
Capital is also yequired to be used_as, current assets and accounts 
receivable, etc. Capital is raised by floating shares and by 
issuing debenturea, The shares are transferable or negotiable by 


law. 
Section I] — Trapr 


At the time of the publication of the old District Gazetteer 
(1911), the Bombay-Nagpur-Howrah line of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway which entered the district on the  south- 
west ana@ Jeft it on the south-east, formed the backbone of the 
system of communications in Berar and in this district. This 
line was opened for traffic in 1866. 

The Bombay-Nagpur-Howrah line has a run of 72.420 km. 
(45 miles) through the district and has at present nine stations 
in this stretch viz. Kurum, Takli, Badnera; Timtala, Malkhed, 
Chandur, Depore, Dhamangaon and Taini. Of these, Badnera, 
Chandur and Dhamangaon are important places where there is 
considerable goods traffic. 


The Amravati-Badnera branch line with a run of about 
9.956 km. (6 miles) was opened in 1871. It is a single line and 
has traffic in cotton during the season. 
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Two more railway lines were subsequently opened. The 
Murtizapur-Achalpur narrow gauge line was opened in 1912-13. 
It has a run of 4.024 km. (2!4 miles) in the district, the im- 
portant stations on the line being Daryapur and  Anjangaon. 
The Purna-Akola-Khandwa meter gauge line serves the Melghat 
forest area. It was opened in January 1961 and it has a run of 
5.632 km. (34 miles) through Amravati district, 


The system of rail communications is supplemented by the 
road-ways that crisscress the district. The Bombay-Dhulia- 
Bhusawal-Nagpur-Calcutta National Highway passes through 
Badnera, Amravati and Nandgaon. The Burhanpur-Amravati- 
Chanda State Highway runs through the forest area of the dis- 
trict. and connects Dharni, Achalpur and Amravati. The 
Amravati-Multai State Highway runs through Morshi and 
Warud. Besides, the Akola-Akot-Betul State Highway, the 
Multai-Wardha Road and the Amravati-Chandur (Railway) 
Road connect various trade places. A number of arterial 
roads provide for internal communication and goods and 
passenger traffic. The district has thus a road system connecting 
most of the important towns and centres of trade in the district. 


The chief articles of import in the district are cloth, iron and 
steel goods, building materials, grocery, stationery goods, drugs 
and medicines, implements and appliances, hardware, ricee, 
wheat, chillis, betel-nuts, spices, tobacco and other useful and 
miscellaneous articles, e.g., metal utensils, crockery etc. 


Amravati district, because of its position and transsport facili. 
ties. is a distributing centre for the adjoining areas of Vidarbha, 
Marathwada, etc. A number of wholesale merch ants, trade at 
Amravati: in cotton, hardware, grains, etc. 


The district has a rich land which yields a variety of crops. 
The main agricultural commodities produced in the district are 
cotton, jowar and groundnut. It also imports these grains from 
other districts to supp'ement its production, W heat is brought 
to Amravati from Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh — grain from 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Punjab and groundnut from 
Saurashtra. Amravati has a negligible production rice and 
imports it from Madhya Pradesh. Tobacco is browgnt from 
Gujarat and Kanpur and besides the district, is distrnbuted in 
Chanda, Yeotmal, Betul and Wardha. Chillis come trom Nag- 
pur, spices from Orissa and Malabar and betel-nuts from 
Ratnagiri. 


The spinning and weaving mills at Badnera and = Achalpur 
consume only a fraction of the cotton assembled at Amravati. 
The district depends on imports for cloth. Large quantities of 
mill-cloth from Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur, saris from 
Ichalkaranji, Malegaon, Nagpur. Madurai, etc., are assembled at 
Amravati. The wholesale cloth merchants at Amravati have 
formed a trade association, They carry operations in Vidarbha 
districts, Betul, Bilaspur, Bhopal. Jabalpur and Marathwada 
region. 
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Stationery articles and books are brought from Bombay and 
Nagpur. Paper mainly comes from ‘Titaghar. Presentation 
articles come from Delhi and Mysore; provision and toilet arti- 
cles mainly from Bombay; cutlery from Akoia, Bombay and 
Nagpur and footwear and leather goods from Kanpur, Calcutta 
and Bombay. Hardware is brought from Bombay and Ludhi- 
ana. Ayurvedic medicines are brought from Panvel, allopathic 
drugs come mainly from Baroda and Bombay. 


The composition of exports has changed substantially during 
the last five decades. This is due to the change in the structure 
and variety of production in the district itself. About exports 
it is stated* “that cotton (ginned and pressed) is an overwhelm- 
ingly important commodity of export, accounting in one form 
or other for three quarters of the total value. The export of 
manufactured cotton was practically confined to the mills at 
Badnera, the work of local Koshtis and other weavers seldom 
spreading much beyond their own neighbourhood. Besides 
cotton the other exports were cotton-seed, oil-cake, hay and 
grass, jowar, hides and skins, other oil-seeds, bones and other 
articles,” Now, oranges and groundnut oil also form im. 
fiortant items of the exports of this’ district, since they are 
grown in plenty here. 


Amravati is a large centre for cotton trade where cotton is 
assembled from the adjoining districts as well. In 1960-61, 
1.212,540 bales of cotton were assembled at Amravati from the 
district itself and from the various other districts, viz, Yeotmal. 
Nagpur, Chanda, Nemar, Akola, Buldhana, Wardha, Chind- 
wada and Hoshangabad. Of these, ahout 7,000 bales were used 
hy the local mills. The rest was sent to places all over the 
country and mainly to the textile centres of Bombay, Sholapur, 
Madras and Ahmedabad. 


Amravati district has a number of ginning and __ pressing 
factories at various places, viz., Amravati, Dhamangaon, Warud, 
Anjangaon Sunji, Achalpur, Banosa, Chandur Railway, Pathrot 
and Karanjagaon. Cotton-seed comes as a bye-product of the 
cotton ginning factorics. Cotton-seed, being a valuable cattle 
feed and its oi) being useful in the preparation of medicines, is 
in great demand in Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and 
Saurashtra. 


Amravati district has a large production of groundnut, 
amounting 10 about 8,016 tons (8.144.256 m. tons) annually. 
The oil-crushinp factories in the district are located at Dhaman- 
gaon, Badnera. Chandur Railway, Amravati and Achalpur. 
Oil in the district is mostly exported to Jabalpur. The vegetable 
ghee-factory at Badnera serves the needs of the district and the 
surrounding area. Oil-cake, a bye-product in oil mills, is 
exported to United Kingdom, where it is in good demand, 
There are dal mills at Amravati, Badnera and Dhamangaon. 
Besides, pulses, mainly tur and mung, from the district and the 
adjoining areas are exported to Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 


* Amravati District Gazetteer (1911), p. 249. 
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Jowar is exported to other districts of the State and to 
Gujarat. 


During and after the World War II a number of factories 
came up in the vicinity of Amravati. Some of them are engaged 
in the manufacture of agricultural implements, aluminium and 
brass-ware, iron and stcel goods, spare parts of machinery and 
so on. They are sure to enter the export schedule of the dis- 
trict in due course of time. 


Cotton is the principal item of wholesale trade in Amravati 
district, as it holds an important place in agricultural produc- 
tion. According to the Season and Crop Report (1960-61) the 
area under cotton stood at 338,339.835 hectares (635,407 acres) 
while the total cereals accounted for 244,290.330 hectares 
(603,186 acres). Of the cereals jowar alone occupied 185,101.605 
hectares (457,041 acres) while wheat accounted for 42,211.125 
hectares (104,225 acres). Next in order were pulses and other 
agricultural crops. The main commodities that enter the 
wholesale trade are cotton. cotton-seed, oil-cake, jowar, wheat, 
tur and oil, Amravati, Chandur Railway, Dhamangaon, Achal- 
pur, Daryapur, Anjangaon. and Warud.are the principal centres 
of wholesale trade. A net-work of rail) and road communica- 
tions connects these centres: of ‘trade with the outlying agricul: 
tural area. 


Of all the centres of cotton trade Amravati has kong since 
continued to be the largest. In fact Amravati is the largest 
cotton market in the whole-of Asia. 

The wholesale trade centres. in the district for cotton and 
their annual turnover for the year 1960-61 are given below:— 


Name of the Centre Turmover in bales 
Amravati a 155,732 
Dhamangaon “es 37,873 
Anjangaon is 22,658 
Warud ee 21,621 
Achalpur “ich 19,977 
Daryapur ae 8.676 
Chandur Railway “a 2,872 


The cotton produced in the district and brought from 
Yeotmal, Wardha, Akola and Nagpur districts is assembled at 
these markets. [t is carried to place of assembly in carts or 
trucks by the cultivators themselves or by small traders. 
Cotton is auctioned to the buyers, the comfnission agents 
(adtvas) helping to settle the transaction. Amrayati cotton is 
in great demand outside and is exported to the mill centres of 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Cochin. — 


The customary market charges and other charges which 
include cess, adat, weighment, municipal tax, octroi and toll 
tax come to about Rs. + to Rs. 5 per cart. The approximate 
number of merchants operating at the Amravati market is 65 
and about 20 at each of the other market places. 
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Cotton trade is brisk from -November to February and dull 
from March to June. 

Cotton-sced is bye-product in the cotton ginning factories. 
The wholesale markets for cotton-seed are Armravati, Chandur 
Railway, Dhamangaon, Daryapur, Anjangaon, Achalpur and 
Warud. The total annual turnover at all these markets was 
valued at Rs. 43,10,532 in 1960-61. Cotton-seed is a valuable 
food, especially for the milch cattle, and is in great demand, It 
is exported to Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and Saurashtra. 
Trade is brisk between November and February when cotton is 
ginned in factories. Various market charges, which include 
hamali, weighment, adal, etc., amount to Rs. 11 per 100 bags. 
The approximate number of merchants at Amravati is 25 and 
about 5 at each of the other market places. The price per 
quintal varies between Rs. 30 and Rs. 40. 


The wholesale trade centres for oil-cake are Amravati, 
Dhamangaon and Chandur Railway, where oil mills are situat- 
ed. The oil-cake is stored in the godowns of the oil mills. 


Amravati district has an area of 18,352.980 hectares (45,316 
acres} under groundnuts and 2,980.395 hectares (7,359 acres) 
under seasamum, Oil-cake from groundnut, therefore, features 
mainly in the wholesale trade, The cake is locally known as 
dhep. The turnover of quality oil-cake was 16,653 bags 
in 1960-61 and of inferior oil-cake 150,630 bags*. The value of 
the former variety was Rs. 24 per bag and of the latter Rs. 16. 
Small traders assemble oil-cake | in) the market where it is 
auctioned, The customary market charges include  adal, 
cartage, terminal tax. etc, Which amount to Rs. 2.40 per bag. 
The number of merchants at the various centres are +) at 
Amravati, seven at Dhamangaon and three at Achalpur. Oil- 
cake is exported first to Bombay and from there to the United 
Kingdom where it is in good demand. 

Of grains, jowar, tur and wheat are the chief commodities of 
wholesale trade. The wholesale trade centres are Amravati, 
Dhamangaon, Achalpur, Morshi and Chandur, The turnover 
at these centres was as follows in 1960-61:— 


Jowar Tur 
cs om — i | 
Bags Value in Rs. Bags Value in Rs. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

1. Amravati a ai 1,00,000 32,50,000 3,00,000 50,000 
2. Dhamangaon .. sf 50,000 16,25,000 1,00,000 20,000 
3. Achalpur Se Pa 30,000 9,75,000 20,000 10,000 
4. Marshi.. os ot 30,000 9,735,000 25,000 5,000 
5. Chandur Railway ae 25,000 8,12,000 25,000 10,000 
Total ats 2,35,000 76,37,000 4, 70,000 95,000 


*Each bag of 2th quintal, 
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Wheat (A) 
ir - eS ee 
Quantity in Value in 
quintals Rs. 
() (5) (6) - _ 

|. Amravati... 8,796 40.24, 708 

Dhamangaon .. “A 99| 54,500 
Achalpur o% i | 


Morshi : 
There are no regulated grain markets at these places 
Chandur Railway 


Daryapur i 8 2,812 


a eS 


1,40,600 


Grain brought in carts is assembled from the outlying 
agricultural areas by the agriculturists in the yard and then 
auctioned to the traders. The customary market charges 
include weighment, commission, dalali, tax, etc, and amount to 
Rs. 1.30 per cart. The villagers store their grain in kanagis or 
pevs, i.e., pits. In towns it is stored_in godowns either owned or 
hired. The period from» December to March is the brisk season 
for business. Jowar is exported to Gujarat and Kolhapur; tur 
to Gujarat, Madras and Uttar Pradesh and wheat to Saurashtra. 


Edible oil features as an’ important commodity of wholesale 
trade, the centres being Amravati, Chandur and Dhamangaon. 
Oil is mostly exported to Jabalpur, 


The Central Provinces and Berar Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act, 1935 and. the Madhya Pradesh Agricultural 
Produce Markets (Amendment) Act, 1954, regulate the marketing 
of agricultural commodities, .viz., .wheat, jowar, groundnut, /, 
etc. The large cotton trade in this tract has necessitated 
separate legislation for its control. The Central Provinces 
Cotton Market Act, IX of 1932, as amended in 1937 and the 
Berar Cotton Rules of 1942, regulate the cotton trade in the 
district, All the transactions pertaining to the sale and purchase 
of commodities brought under the regulation are effected in the, 
market-yard under the supervision of the respective Market 
Committees authorised for that purpose. No person can buy or 
sell agricultural produce within the market-yard unless registered 
us a trader; however, a grower may sell his own agricultural 
produce, Cotton traders have to register their names by paying 
the prescribed fees which vary for first class and second class 
markets. The Market Committee by issuing licences authorises 
some brokers or adtyas to carry business transactions on 
commission basis. The adtya in consideration of an adat or 
commission, makes purchases or sales for others. The sale is 
usually by open auction, The adtya calls the prospective buyers 
and if the highest bid is acceptable to the producer, the auction 
is complete. The auctioned commodity is weighed by licensed 
weighmen and the seller is given the price of his produce after 
deducting authorised and standardised commission charges of the 
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adtya, weighmen, hamal and the Committee. The Committee 
fixes the rates of commission and other market charges. The 
buyers and sellers are constantly kept informed about the ruling 
prices. 


The establishment of regulated markets under various Market 
Acts, aims at helping the cultivator to get a fair price for his 
produce and in elimmating the middleman, The main features 
of such Acts are: regulation of market practices, clear definition 
of market charges, reduction of excessive charges, licensing of 
market functionaries, e.g., buyers, brokers and weighmen, use of 
standard weights and measures, settlement of disputes, appoint- 
ment of market committees representing growers, traders, local 
authority and Government, publishing of reliable and up-to-date 
market information and bringing these markets and market 
committees under the purview of official control. 


Amravati, since long is famous for its large cotton trade. 
The deep black cotton soil yields a rich cop. Cotton market 
committees, therefore, came to he established as early as the 
eighties of the 19th century. The Amravati Cotton Market 
dates back to 1872. This Market and the Dattapur-Dhamangaon 
Cotton Market were established under the Hyderabad Residency 
Orders, for, Amravati together with the other districts of Berar 
was in the Nizain’s Dominion till 1903 when it became a part of 
the Central Provinces, Subsequently, six more cotton market 
committees were formed in the district, viz. Amravati, Ellichpur 
(Achalpur), Dattapur (Dhamangaon), Morshi, Chandur Rly. and 
Daryapur. Each of these was managed in the initial stage by a 
small committee appointed by the Commissioner. 


There are nine regulated markets in the district, of which six 
are cotton markets and three. grain, markets. The former are 
located at Amravati, Achalpur, Dhamangaon, Warud, Daryapur 
and Anjangaon Surji, and the latter at Amravati, Dhamangaon 
and Daryapur. 


The Amravati Cotton Market is the biggest and the oldest 
cotton market in India. Ir functions under the Central 
Provinces Cotton Market Act, IX of 1932 and the Berar Cotton 
Market Rules, 1942. From 1947, it is under the management of 
the Amravati Taluka Co-operative Agricultural Association. 
The market area covers the whole of Amravati tahsil. The 
market-yard situated in the heart of the town extends over 
3.642 hectares (nine acres). There are buildings in the yard to 
accommodate the office, the meeting-room and a_ reading-room 
and some rooms for the market functionaries. ‘The Association 
provides drinking water, water trough for cattle, godowns and 
laboratory for determining the ginning percentage of cotton. 
An establishment of a post office along with installation of a 
radio-set at the yard has facilitated speedy communication. 
The Association undertakes to disseminate information regarding 
the prices of various grades of cotton and distributes improved 
seeds among the cultivators. 
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The total arrivals at the Amravati Cotton Market Committee 
in 1961-62 were 500,000 quintals of cotton valued = at 
Rs. 5,00,00,000. 


The Warud Cotton Market was established in 1933 under the 
management of the Market Committee, Warud. In 1956, the 
management .was transferred to the Warud Co-operative 
Agricultural Sale and Purchase Society. The cotton market 
serves the area comprising the Warud and Pusala Revenue 
Circles and the eastern portion of the Morshi Revenue Circle 
bounded by the river Mandu. The market-yard extends over an 
area of 0.789 hectares (one acre and 38 gunthas). Cotton from 
the district as well as from the adjacent areas of Nagpur, Betul, 
Wardha and Chindwara districts is brought for sale. A number 
of facilities like water, cattle trough, electricity, ete., are provided. 

The total arrivals at the Warud Cotton Market in 1961-62 
were 70,801 quintals of cotton valued at Rs. 92,74,296. 

The Banosa-Daryapur Cotton: Market was established in 1903. 
It is a second class cottom market.[t serves an area lying 
within a radius of 4.827 km. (three miles) of the market-yard. 
The following were the funetionaries at the market during 
1960-61 : — 


Functionaries Their Licence Fee 


Approximate in Rs. 
No. 


(1) (2) (3) 
Traders (Big) a - 7 75 
Traders (Small) Sia ea 7 25 
Aadtvas we ss us 19 73 
Weighmen., ar Be 13 5 


The receipts of the committee during 1960-61 totalled 
Rs. 6,418.40 and the expenditure Rs. 6,724.66. The market 
committee owns a spacious building where sales are effected. 


The Dhamangaon Cotton Market was established in 1897 
under the Hyderabad Cotton and Grain Law, 1897. [t now 
functions under the Central Provinces Cotton Market Act, 1932 
and the Berar Cotton Rules, 1942. In 1954 the management of 
the market area was transferred from the Cotton Market 
Committee to the Chandur Taluka Purchase and Sale Society, 
The market covers an area lying within a radius of 2.414 km. 
(1/4 miles) of the market-yard, including all ginning factories 
and their haa Both ginned and unginned cotton is sold 
in the market. The main varieties transacted are 197/3; L-147; 
Desht and Burn. The total turnover during 1960-61. amounted 
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to 17,706 quintals. The following were the functionaries at CHAPTER 6. 
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Their 
Functionaries Approximate Licence Fee TRADE, 
No. in Rs. Regulated 
=f Markets, 
Dhamangaon 
Traders (Big) oe ae Ik 100 Colton Market. 
Traders (Small) ie i ’ 26 25 
Adtyas a ee a 47 100 
Weighmen.. ae ae 24 5 


The society undertakes the dissemination of current market 
prices of various grades of cotton, 


The total arrivals at the Dhamangaon Cotton Market in 
1961-62, were 92,394 quintals of cotton valued at Rs. 1,11,81,280. 


The Anjangaon-Surji Cotton Market was established in 1917. — Anjangaon- 
It now functions under. the  Daryapur Taluka Co-operative Sujit Cotton 
Purchase and Sale Society, The market covers an area of about Manele 
38.85 km* (15 square miles), The varieties of cotton regulated 
at the market ate 197 /3 ; Lel47-and: Deshi. 


In 1960-61 the market functionaries were 10 traders, two 
adtyas, 39 petty purchasers and 15 weighmen. The income of 
the committee in 1960-61 was Rs. 7,315.96 and expenditure 
Rs. 3,139.71. 


In 1961-62, 6,740 quintals of cotton valued at Rs. 79,38,300 
arrived at the market-yard. 


The Achalpur Cotton Market started functioning in 1959-60. Achalpur 

{t covers an area of about 31.079 km’ (12 square miles) Cotton Market. 
including two pressing and three ginning factories. The 
principal market-yard extends over 3.87 hectares (9 acres and 
23 gunthas). The LS ape of the market rests with the 
Achalpur Taluka Sahakari Shetki Kharedi Vikri Samiti, Ltd. 
The varieties of cotton brought for sale are 6147; 0394; 197/3 
and Co, In 1959-60 the market functionaries were 10 traders, 
three adtyas and nine weighmen. On an average about 
150 cart-loads of cotton daily arrive in the market. 


The Amravati Grain’ Market was under the Municipal Amravati 
Committee till 1956. Subsequently the management — was GEE 
transferred to the Amravati Taluka Co-operative Agricultural 
Association, The market functions in the premises of the 
Amravati Cotton Market-yard. It has no arrangements at 
present for the weighing of grain. During 1959-60 there were 
82 traders both big and small, 89 adtyas and 33 weighmen at 
the Amravati Grain Market. In the same year the receipts of 
the Grain Market amounted to Rs. 1,46,822.25 and the 
expenditure Rs. 75,484.03. 
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The following statement shows the arrivals of agricultural 
commodities at the Amravati Grain Market in 1961-62:— 


Commodities 


Jowar 

Wheat 

Bajra .. 

Tur 

Gram 

Mung 

Udid .. 
Groundnut 
J.inseed 

Til (sesamum) 


Arrivals in 
quintals 


25,554 
65,220 
56,166 
91,584 
1,482 
852 
696 
564 
2,988 
354 


Value in Rs, 


9,25,044 
23,49,584 
38,64,129 
43,05,028 

65,560 
48,052 
30.006 
25,080 

2,39,040 

38,322 


‘The Dhamangaon Grain Market was established in 1930. Ir 
now functions under the Chandur Taluka Co-operative Purchase 
and Sale Society, Ltd. This is a second class grain market. The 
market covers an area of 7.83 hectares (19 acres and 14 gunthas). 
It is well served by the railway line running adjacent to it. 
The market committee has an office. building. The following 
functionaries worked at thig market in 1960-61 :— 


Functionaries 


Traders 
Adtyas 


Measurers 


Number 


37 
31 
15 


Licence Fee 
in Rs. 


50 
50 
5 


The following statement shows the total arrivals of agricultural 
commodities at the Dhamangaon Grain Market in 1961-62:-- 


Commodities 


Jowar 
Wheat 
Bajra .. 
Tur ., 
Gram 
Mung 
Udid .. 
Groundnut 
Rice 


Chillis oe . ves 


Math .. 
Tur dal 
Other 


te 


Arrivals in 
quintals 

1,734 

378 

408 
17,991 

249 

510 

18 

5,949 

6 

5,469 

15 

165 

1,245 


A proper system of marketing of agricultural produce in the 
best interests of the cultivator envisages a simultaneous 


of regulated markets and marketing 


cO-operatives, 


The 


growth 
long 


chain of middlemen adversely affects the hard earnings of the 
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producer. To enable him to earn his duc share in the produce.: CHAPTER 6. 


regulated markets and marketing co-operatives are thought to 
be the best remedies. 


Marketing societies purchase and sell various commodities. 
Co-operative purchase and sale societies scll the produce of 
members and non-members on commission basis. Co-operative 
marketing of the agricultural produce was recently introduced 
in Amravati district. Prior to that the Tajuka Agricultural 
Associations were dealing in agricultural implements, cement, 
iron and steel and fertilisers. They also dealt in foodgrains 
during the World War II. In villages multi-purpose co-operative 
societies were organised chiefly to deal in controlled foodgrains. 
The taluka and village societies were not interconnected except 
for the fact that the Amravati Taluka Agricultural Association 
acted as a wholesaler in the district for cloth brought from 
Bombay and Ahmedabad. With decontrol of foodgrains the 
village co-operatives have been liquidated. After the reorganisa- 
tion of States in 1956 the Taluka Agricultural Associations have 
adopted the bye-laws of purchase and sale unions and are 
undertaking marketing activities), To ensure the withholding 
capacity of the agriculturisr the necessity for a linking 
co-operative marketing with finance was keenly felt. Primary 
aoe societies were thus established~ in the district to make 
finance available to the agriculturists. These societies have now 
been converted into seva societies and some of them have _ started 
dealing in non-credit activities also. 


Besides improving the withholding capacity of the agriculturist, 
it is also necessary to increase his bargaining capacity. 
Government assistance is, therefore, granted to the co-operative 
societies for construction of gedowns, Twenty societies in the 
district have been granted» leans and subsidies for constructing 
medium and small-sized godowns., They have constructed 
13, godowns so far. The members of the co-operative societics 
take advantage of the Central Warehouse at Amravati, State 
Warchouse at Dhamangaon and godowns constructed by 
various co-operative socicties. 

There are in all seven purchase and sale societies working in 
the district. They— 

(i) distribute seeds, fertilisers, iron and steel, cement, food- 
grains and sugar, 

(ii) grant advanccs to agriculturists, 

(iii) manage grain and cotton markets, 

(iv) work as commission agents and conduct cotton and 


groundnut pools, 
(v) sell or lend agricultural implements, oi] engines, pumps, 


ete, and 
(vi) arrange to sell the agricultural produce and thus effect 


recoveries of loans. 
The following table gives the value (in Rs.) of business done 
by the co-operative societies during 1960-61 :— 
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Cotton and groundnut form the main cash crops of the district. 
The following statement shows the nature of — transactions 
carried out by the purchase and sale societies during 1960-61 :— 


Total No. of 
Name of the Market Arrival of Cotton in bales marketed by 
bales Purchase and Sale 
Societies 
(1) (2) (3) 
Amravati 5 a a ne 1,51,801 3,852 
Achalpur ss... - Pad ie 19,769 7,197 
Dhamangaon 36 a sa 37,873 1,165 
Warud oo ie ae as 21,621 1,501 
Daryapur., ae i os 8,676 2,440 
Anjangaon_., + i eee 22,653 8,360 
Total =... 262,393 24,525 


The Co-operative Ginning and Pressing Society at Amravati 
started functioning in 1958-59. It processed 1931 cotton bales 
and 6,293 bojas in 1940-6]. The Pathrot and Karajgaon Vividh 
Karyakari Society ginned 1,87] bales and 1,668 bojas in 1960-61. 
The Daryapur and Anjangaon Ginning and Pressing Societies 
are expected to function soon, 

The annual turnover of the co-operative purchase and sale 
societies as on 30th June 196] was as follows:—— 


Name of Purchase and Sale Sales in Rs. Sale as agents 
Society 
(1) (2) (3) 

Amravati Co-operative Purchase and 4,86,606 7,24,463 
Sale Society. 

Chandur Railway Co-oporative Purchase 8,87,555 82,987 
and Sale Society. 

Morshi Co-operative Purchase and 6,29,98 | 1,10.168 
Sale Society. 

Warud Co-operative Purchase and 9,86,98 1 6,44, 403 
Sale Society. 

Achalpur Co-operative Purchase and 6,68,830 8,77,697 
Sale Society. 

Daryapur Co-operative Purchase and 14,51,259 15,22,521 
Sale Society. 

Melghat Co-operative Purchase and 1,11,036 14,899 


Sale Suciety. —— 


Total os 52,22,248 39,77,138 


With increasing demand for a variety of goods resulting from 
the development of transport, the retail shops have reached far- 
away places. This has, however, not led to the disappearance of 
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weekly markets. Weekty markets are held at about* 79 places 
in the district. Of these by far the most important are the 
markets at Morshi and Rajura Bazar in Morshi tahsil and = at 
Daryapur with weckly sales estimated to range between 114 to 
2 lakhs of rupecs. The commoditics sold are grain,  clath, 
grcceries, cattle, timber, etc. Next come the markets at Warud 
and Banosa with weekly aggregate sales of about Rs. 75,000 each. 
Shendurjana and Nerpingalai with a weekly turnover of 
Rs. 49,700 and Rs. 20,050 respectively follow next, Other places 
in the order of importance are the Anjansinghi, Kurha, Dharni, 
Yeoda, Karatkhed and Pimplod. The remaining hazars (25 in 
Amravati; 16 in Achalpur and + in Chikhaldara tahsils) are 
of only local importance with a weckly sale ranging from Rs, 200 
to Rs. 2,000. The markets at Daryapur, Banosa and Kurha owe 
their importance mainly to the net-work of district roads which 
makes possible the assembling of the agricultural produce from 
the gutlying fertile areas, ; ; 


Every village, where a bazar is held, has its separate market 
place. In municipal towns and=in the areas under the Zilla 
Parishad the weekly markets) are generally regu'ated. The local 
authorities collect cesses and stall fces from the traders and 
provide, in turn, certain facilities for the upkeep of the bazar 
including the arrangement of water-supoly, provision of otas for 
stocking goods and so on. With al! this, the weckly markets 
offer a lively sight. Besides the sale and purchase of various 
goods of daily use, the entertainment corner with merry-go- 
rounds and magic shows, music and-dance performances by some 
local troupes and eatables and other refreshments constitute an 
added attraction. 


Periodical markets are held at the following towns and villages 
in Amravati district: — 


Melghat Tahsil .. Dharni unit—Dharni, Kalamkhar, Susarda 
Bairagad, Baroo, Chikhaldara unit—Goul- 
kheda, Jamali, Kulangana, Katkumbh. 


Amravati Tahsil .. Shirala, Pusada, Nandgaonpeth, Daware, 
Saur, Yavli, Takerkheda, Wathoda Shukle, 
Walgaon, ‘[Thugaon, Nandgaon Shukle, 
Mangrul, Mahuli, Chor, Dhanora Fasi, 
Wadhona Ramnath, Pimpalgaon, Anjan- 
gaon, Mahuli Jahagir, Ganori, Asara, 
Shioni, Ganoja, Khartalgaon, Bhatkuli, 
Manjari, Mhasal. 


Chandur Tahsil .. Malkhed, Palaskhed, Mozari, Virul, Kurha, 
Shirasgaon (Mozari), Shiongaon, Yerad, 
Amla, Anjansingi, Dharora, Mogla. 
a 
* According to the information supplied by the ‘Tahsildars in the district. 
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Daryapur Taksil .. Yeoda, Karatkhed, Pimplod, Adula Bazar, 
Sasan Ramapur, Wadner Gangai, Umari 
Mamdabad, Warud Bk., Bhamod, Lot- 
wada, Itaki, Sategaon, Bhandaraj, Chir- 
chali, Anjangaon, Daryapur, Banosa, Kap- 
ustalani, Khallar, Kokarda, Kasabe Ga- 
whan, 


Achalpur Tahsil .. Brahmanwada Thadi, Ghat Ladki, Pathrot, 
Asatpur, Rasegaon, Tuljapur Gadhi, 
Shindi Bk., Sirasgaon Band, Kakda, Dalin- 
gaon, Kolha, Paratwada, Bahiram, Tawlar. 


Morshi Tahsil .. Morshi, Rajura Bazar, Warud, Shendurjana, 
Nerpingalai, 


In the past, fairs served the purpose of retail trading, the 
retail shops then being mainly located at the urban centres in 
the district. Now with the facilities of easy transport even the 
small villages are served by retail shops. The aaiehase of goods 
of daily use at the time of the-fair is not, therefore, so much a 
necessity. The fairs thus, do not attract large gatherings. as 
they did in the past, However. taking a holiday to honour the 
deity and to bargain at the fair is stil] common among the rural 
falks, In areas, where the system of communications is still in 
its infancy, fairs even today play an important part. Thus 
there are fairs held at Sawanga Vithoba, Wadncr Gangai, Ner- 
pingalai, Riddhpur, Bahiram and Uparai, They still draw large 
crowd and involve a large turnover in goods. However, some 
have fallen into insignificance and have been discontinued. 
Others at Guikhed, Talegaon Dashasar, ctc., have in time gained 
much in importance, 


At almost all the places with a shrine or a tomb, scores of 
persons assemble every year on some particular day to honour 
the deity or persons. There are twenty-four such places where 


fairs are held. 


Fairs at Kaundinyapur, Salbardi, Bahiram and Amla are very 
important and draw a large gathering from the adjacent dis 
tricts. The estimated turnover at these fairs amounts to 
Rs. 2,00,000. Next in order of importance are the fairs at Tale- 
gaon Dashasar. Guikhed, Sawanga Vithoba, Nerpingalai, Bhiltck, 
Riddhpur and Pimplod. The total turnover at these — places 
ranges between Rs. 10,000 and Rs, 75,000. The commodities 
traded are grain, carthen and metal pots, cloth, ready-made 
clothes, timber. cattle, imitation jewellery and other goods of 
daily use. At very small fairs, the total turnover of trade 
hardly exceeds Rs. 5.000, 


These fairs are usually attended by pedlars, petty shop-kcepers 
and villagers from the neighbouring areas. Wholesale _ traders 
gencrally do not attend them. Among the salesmen are includ- 
ed the farmers, gardeners, grocers, sweetmeat makers, weavers, 
tailors, etc. Transactions at all the fairs are done on cash basis 
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and rarely on barter. Large fairs are generally managed by the 
lacal authorities which collect pilgrim taxes and in turn make 
arrangements for water-supply, layout of accommodation for 
visitors and merchants, etc. 


TABLE No. 22 


Fatrs In AMRAVATL District 


Name of Tahsil Name of the Fair Turnover in No, of 
s. Persons 
attending 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Morshi oe «.! Nerpingalai 15,000 10,000 
Riddhpur 10,000 4,000 
Salbardi 2,00,000 1,00,000 
Amravati ns ..|  Yaoli ay es N.A. 2,000 
Marki a4 i N.A. 2,000 
Riamochan 10,000 5,000 
Rewasa ae 4 N.A. 2,000 
Kondeshwar .). a N.A. 1,500 


Chandur Railway ..| Kaudinyapur.. rt 3,00,000 1,00,000 


Bhiltek rat 25,000 ; 
Talegaon Dashasar .. 1,00,000 50,000 
Guikhed at ale 1,00,000 50,000 
Sawanga Vithoba =, 50,000 25,000 
Sonegaon Kherda , ,000 5,000 
Daryapur ee ..| Pimplod 1, 10,000 10,000 
Saon Ramapur 600 1,000 
Yeoda 2,000 6,000 
Bhamod ; 300 1,500 
Samada Kasampur 500 3,000 
Adula Bazar... 200 1,500 
Lasur o 200 1,000 
Wadner Gangai 2,000 4,000 
Jainpur 200 1,500 
Tonglabad 500 1,500 
Chaurala 500 1,500 
Murha Bk. 300 1,000 
Uparai N.A, 6,000 
Kokarda N.A. 1,000 
Amla 2,00,000 1,00,000 
Acha'pur FA ..| Bahiram N.A. 2,00,000 
Dhanora N.A. 20,000 
Melghat ..| Dharanmahau 600 N.A. 


During the last few years considerable expansion is witnessed 
in the number and turnover of retail shops both in the rural 
and urban areas. In rural arcas where people formerly depend- 
ed for their daily needs of consumption on weekly and pceriodi- 
cal bazars and fairs, a number of retail] shop dealing in _ groceries, 
cloth, pan-bidt, ctc., have sprung up. The growth of retail shops 
is more marked in urban and semi-urban places like Amravati, 
Badnera, Achalpur, Morshi, Chandur Bazar, ete. These shops 
provide a link between the consumer and the wholesaler and are 
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fairly distributed in the various wards and peths of these towns. 
Their stock-in-trade is usually limited and is immediately 
replaced when goods are sold out, 


Amravati is a large cotton market and a_ growing industrial 
centre. Railways and roads running in different directions 
connect it with the outlying areas of the district and, therefore, 
the town serves as an assembling and distributing centre. 
Achalpur, Badnera and Anjangaon Surji stand next in impor- 
tance, in population, trade and industrial activity. There is, 
therefore, a large number of retail shops catering to the needs of 
the growing population in these towns, 


The Shops and Establishments Act is not yet made applicable 
to the retail shops in the municipal areas of the district. A 
record of the distribution of the various retail shops is, there- 
fore, not avuilable. A survey of the retail establishments, 
carried out at different places in the district, however, reveals 
some broad facts about their distribution, turnover, seasonal 
variations in business, etc. 


Grocery, pan-bidi, cloth, coal_and wood and vegetable shops 
are numerous and are cyenly distributed in almost all the 
localities and wards. Bicycle being a convenient mode of trans- 
port, a large number of cycle shops (doing hire and_ repair 
business) are found in most of —the wards. Shops dealing in 
medicine, stationery, footwear, eneral merchandise,  swect- 
meats, fruits, etc. do not feature in day-to-day life and are 
thus not so well dispersed as those of the first group. Still other 
kinds of shops dealing in articles of seasonal or less fo See 
demand, e.g., jewellery, utensils, glassware, hardware, building 
material, etc, are seen to be concentrated in particular localities, 
while location of shops selling mutton, fish, etc. in a few places 
is mainly duc to the municipal) regulations. 


The demand in remote villages being limited, retail shops 
belonging to any and every category are not to be met with at 
such places. There, retail shops do combined business _ selling 
daily necessities such as grocery, cloth, wood and fuel, pan-bid:, 
cloth, stationery, etc. These shops generally do good trade from 
October to June. The peak season is reached during _ festivals. 
The value of the stock-in-trade depends on the business and 
varies considerably from a couple of hundred rupees to scores of 
thousands in case of a distant village shop and a shop located in 
a husy town. 


The retailers usually buy from the wholesalers in the town 
but some trade directly with the distant merchants ial ar 
for the purchase of cloth, grains, hardware, etc., Retail sales are 
usually on cash hasis, However, a number of  shop-keepers 
extend credit facilities to their customers. 

Amravati district has fertile soil which yields a wide variety 
of crops. Thus grains are generally bought at the wholesale 
trade centres of the district, viz., Amravati, Chandur Bazar, 
Anjangaon, Morshi, Achalpur, etc. and only a few merchants buy 
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from outside. Cloth merchants usually purchase their require- 
ments through local agents of the various textile mills or from 
wholesale traders in the district. Only merchants doing business 
on a large scale have connections with outside merchants at the 
textile centres of Bombay, Nagpur, Sholapur and Madras. Saris 
are usually brought from Nagpur, Ichalkaranji, Malegaon, 
Coimbatore and Indore. Hosiery goods are brought directly trom 
Bombay, Poona, Bangalore and Amravati, Petty shop-keepers buy 
from the wholesalers in the district. Wood and charcoal are 
generally purchased from the minor forest area of the district 
lying on the outskirts of the main forest area (Melghat tahsil). 
The Melghat tahsil of the district has rich teak which is sold at 
the timber shops in the district. Fruits and vegetables are 
brought from the adjoining rural areas as also from Poona, 
Nasik, Nagpur and Ratnagiri. Hardware such as_ iron sheets, 
bars, screws, paints, tiles and cement are brought from Bombay, 
Calcutta and Delhi. With the general increase in the building 
activity, there is an expansion of this business in recent times. 


Medicine shops generally do good business. The oe deal 
in a variety of medicines and=drugs, allopathic, ayurvedic and 
other indigenous and foreign as well. The stocks are often 
brought from Nagpur, Bombay, Calcutta, Baroda, etc. Small 
dealers purchase their stocks at Amravati. The bicycle shops 
are spread throughout the district doing repair and hire _ busi- 
ness, Bombay, Madras Delhi are the main stocking centres from 
where new bicycles are brought for sale. 


Stationery articles are mainly brought from Bombay, Poona, 
Delhi and Bhagalpur; paper trom Titaghar; cutlery from 
Bombay and toys and presentation articles from Delhi, Mysore 
and Bombay. Footwear and leather goods are chiefly brought 
from Kanpur and Calcutta, 


The retailers mostly carry on their business on credit, paying 
off the wholesalers when the goods are sold out. Sometimes the 
adtyas (commission agents) arrange for the money on commis- 
sion basis. 


The general dispersion of retail shops exhibits certain peculiar 
features, The shops selling goods of daily use like grain, gro- 
cery, pan and bidis, cloth and hosiery, coal, wood and fuel, cycle 
shops and vegetables stalls are fairly distributed in all the wards 
and localities. Shops dealing in books and stationery, footwear, 
sweet-meats, drugs and medicines are not so well dispersed. 
Still others like metal utensils, potteries, glassware, hardware, 
peuuines building material, etc. have each their own particular 
ocalities where they are found in large numbers. Shops selling 
mutton, beef, fish, eggs, etc. are restricted to certain localities 
under the municipal regulations. 


The grocery group occupies a prominent place among the 
retail shops in respect of the consumers’ wants and are found to 
be evenly distributed. All sorts of cereals, pulses, gur, sugar, 
oil, ghee, spices, condiments, tea, coffee and other grocery articles 
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are kept for sale. The stock-in-trade of individual shops CHAPTER 6. 
varies in value by a wide range from about Rs, 100 to even over 
a lakh of rupees depending upon the urban or rural character 
of the shop and the existing demand. A majority of the shops 
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are, however, small with a stock worth about Rs. 200 to . pad . 
Rs. 1,000. The grocery articles are generally bought at the ie Pasa 
Grocertes 


wholesale trade centres of the district, viz, Amravati, Chandur 
Bazar, Anjangaon, Morshi, Achalpur, etc., while a few shop- 
keepers have direct connections with the outside merchants. 
Usually shop-keepers buy their stock on credit and settle the bills 
within three or four weeks. Servants are generally employed 
for handling and weighing commodities. The larger shop- 
keepers sometimes engage clerks and accountants for maintain- 
ing accounts books. Sales shrink during the rainy season and at 
the end of each month. The business is brisk during the dry 
season and especially so during festivals and marriage season. 


Next in importance to shops selling grocery are the pan-bidi pay, nidi, 

shops. Their number is the largest of all the groups. They are Cigarettes and 
seen to be distributed all over. Almost all of these  establish- Tobacco, 
ments are managed single-handed, Pan, bidis, cigarettes, chew- 
ing tobacco, betel-nuts, catechu and lime (chuna) are the main 
articles for sale. The value of the stock-in-trade generally varies 
between Rs. 10 and Rs. 500. The business is generally — slack 
during the rainy season and brisk on Sundays and _ holidays. 
Most of the shop-keepers buy from the wholesale dealers in the 
district, while some have direct contacts with outside merchants. 
A large number of establishments themselves manufacture  bidis 
for sale. 


The cloth shops sell all kinds of textiles, cotton, woollen. silk, cjoth, Hosiery and 
nylon, etc, Shirtings, coatings, saris (both 5 and 9 yds,), dhotis, Readv-made 
chaddars, shawls, efc., are kept at such shops. A majority of the Clothes. 
shop-keepers purchase their requirements through the local 
agents of the various textile mills or from the wholesale traders 
in the district. The value of the stock-in-trade of the majority 
of the shops is from Rs. 500 to Rs. 5,000. However, the shops 
in towns and cities stock goods worth from Rs. 10,000 to over 
Rs. 1,00,000. Big shops employ salesmen and clerks. As in the 
case of other shops the business is generally slack during rainy 
season. There is a heavy rush during festivities and the 
marriage season. 


At urban centres shops specialising in the sale of hosiery and 
ready-made clothes are to be found. In rural places, however, 
cloth shops sel] these goods to augment the total sales, The 
hosiery goods and ready-made clothes are brought directly from 
Bombay, Poona, Bangalore, Amravati, etc. Petty shop-keepers 
buy from the wholesalers in the district. 


Wood and fuel shops sell firewood, charcoal, dried dung- Wood and 
cakes and in some cases coal and coke. A large quantity of fuel Fuel, 
is collected from the minor forest area of the district which 
lies on the outskirts of the main forest area (Melghat and in the 
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plain areas of the district) The timber shops get their teak 
from the Melghat tahsil which has rich teak forests. The wood 
and fuel shops are found in all the localities while timber shops 
are few and far between. 


People generally store firewood and coal for use during mon- 
soon just before the rains. Consequently the trade is brisk at 
that time. There is a substantial demand for timber when the 
constructional activity is in full swing. 


The perishable nature of the goods sold. and the general 
absence of cold storage facilities restrict the size of the shops 
dealing in fruits and vegetables. The stock is obtained from 
the adjoining rural areas and from the vegetables and fruit 
growing centres like Poona, Nasik, Nagpur, Ratnagiri, etc. The 
kinds of fruits and vegetables sold depend upon the season in 
which they are produced. As a rule vegetable shops are more 
evenly spread. 

With a general increase in the building activity, the number 
of shops in this category has increased, ‘These are mainly to he 
found in all the important towns and they deal in cement, 
timber, iron sheets, bars, screws, paints and tiles, Timber is 
chiefly bought locally. Other) goods.are brought from Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, etc. The stocking of these goods requires large 
capital. The retailers buy directly from outside merchants or 
from the wholesale dealers at important centres of the district. 

With the rising general consciousness about health and 
hygiene, a number of drug shops are making appearance and 
doing thriving business. The shops deal in a varicty of medi- 
cines and drugs, allopathic, ayurvedic and other indigenous and 
foreign medicines. The medicines are often brought from Nag- 
pur, Bombay, Calcutta, Baroda, ete. Most of the dealers in 
smaller towns purchase their.goods. from Amravati, 


Bicycles being a popular and convenicnt means of transport 
at the district places, there are quite a number of shops in the 
important towns of the district, viz, Amravati, Badnera, Achal- 
pur, Morshi and Chandur Bazar, These shop-keepers have con- 
nections with the wholesale merchants of Bombay. Some of 
the shops keep bicycles for hire also. 


The number of shops of this category show a constant rise in 
response to the rising demand for such articles. These shops 
specialise in the sale of stationery, toilet articles, bangles, cutlery, 
provisions, toys, footwear, presentation articles, etc, Stationery 
articles are brought mainly from Bombay, Delhi, Poona and 
Bhagalpur ; paper from Titaghar and cutlery and _ provision 
goods from Bombay. Toys and presentation articles are brought 
from Delbi, Mysore and Bombay. Footwear and leather goods 
are chiefly brought from Kanpur and Calcutta. 


Hawkers sell a variety of goods such as vegetables and _ fruits, 
sprouted grains, toys and sweets, confectionery, cutlery, oil, 
ghee and kerosene. They carry goods on their persons in baskets 
or on hand-carts and sell them from house to house. The = sale 
of goods is mostly on cash basis, 
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Hawkers generally buy their goods from wholesalers and 
retailers in towns. Amravati, Achalpur City and Achalpur Civil 
Station and Shendurjana municipalities in the district have 
introduced the system of licensing of hawkers. The number of 
hawkers as reported by the different municipalities in 1961-62 
was as follows: Amravati 290; Achalpur City 16; Achalpur 
Civil Station, 74; Shendurjana, 80 and Chandur Bazar, 2. 
Badnera municipality did not report any hawkers. However, 
hawkers from Amravati go to Badnera on_ bazar days, viz. 
Monday and Friday. ‘The municipalities at Anjangaon Surji, 
Morshi, ‘Warud and Chikhaldara also did not report any hawkcrs 
in their respective areas. 

Pedlars go from village to village carrying their merchandise 
with them. A number of factors have affected their trade 
adversely during the last half a century or so. They are: 
(i) the growing importance of weekly bazars, (ii) the opening up 
of retail shops in the distant villages, and (iii) improved  trans- 
port facilitics providing villages an easy access to the nearby 
urban areas and markct places. The villagers who earlier used to 
patronise the pedlars, now show a marked preference for 
periodical markets and retail shops which offer them a_ wide 
variety and choice. However, wherever places are inadequately 
served by retail shops and weckly markets they play a_ very 
important part. 


Pedlars still carry on their trade almost in the same old 
fashion, Some of them use horses, donkeys or bullock-carts to 
carry their goods upon. However, many carry their loads on 
their persons. Almost all the transactions are on cash basis. 
Barter takes place only when agricultural produce is exchanged 
for other useful articles. 


Some of the pedlars belong to professional classes, e.g., oilmen, 
weavers, ¢tc. Others buy goods at urban places and sell them 
by peddling. The goods for sale include a wide variety such as 
oil, cloth. fruits, grains, ready-made clothes, cloth, saris, caps, 
utensils, blankets, carpets, condiments and spices, etc. 


Pedlars usually carry on their business in fair weather. They 
belong to the local areas of the district; a few, however, come 
from the outlying districts and occasionally from distant towns. 


The local pedlars generally buy their stocks from Paratwada, 
Anjangaon, Bhaisdehi, Amravati, Chandur, Dhamangaon and 
Brahmanwada Thadi in the district and from the nearby dis- 
tricts of Khandwa, Akola and Nagpur. 

In 1962 the number of pedlars* in the various tahsils of 
Amravati district was as follows: Melghat 210 (Dharni 150 and 
Chikhaldara 60); Amravati (100); Chandur Railway (500); Darya- 
pur (519); Morshi (300): and Achalpur (550). 

There are half a dozen trade associations in the district. The 
Nag-Vidarbha Chamher of Commerce with its head office at 
Nagpur ls an apex organisation. Of the other associations in 
the Amravati district the notable are the Amravati Cotton 


*Based on the information supplied by the Tahsildars in Amravati district, 
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Merchants’ Association, Amravati, and the Grain and Seeds 
Merchants’ Association, Amravati. 


With the growth in the trade of the district, traders have 
organised themselves in associations on the lines of the guilds 
that existed in the past. The associations function to protect 
the interests of their members, to bring about closer co-opera- 
tion amongst them, to lay down a common policy and devise 
ways and means to promote trade and to settle amicably the 
disputes, if any, amongst the members. 


The Nag-Vidarbha Chamber of Commerce, an apex organisa- 
tion for the region, was established in 1944 in response “to the 
need for an organised hody which would speak for the mer- 
chants of the region as a whole. It secures and furthers the 
interests of the business community of the country in general 
and of Vidarbha in particular. The Chamber undertakes a 
thorough study of the difficulties experienced by its members 
and seeks solutions as far as possible. It also collects and dis- 
seminates statistical information for the benefit of its members. 


The membership of the Chamber consists of three classes: 
(i) ordinary members of whom there are three types (a) indivi- 
dual merchants, (b) joint stock companies and (c) associations ; 
(ii) honorary members and (ili) patrons. 


The Chamber is included in the list of Associations and 
Chambers of Commerce and Trade recognised by the State. 
Government as well as by the Government of India. It is now 
represented on many official bodics. 


The Cotton Merchants’ Association established at Amravati 
in 1949 aims at promoting the interests of its members either 
directly or indirectly. It collects and publishes _ statistical 
information, e.g., annual figure of cotton bales produced, mini- 
mum and maximum price for cotton, railway freight rates for 
cotton bales to be sent from Amravati to about 160 stations in 
the country, etc. It tries to redress the grievances of its mem- 
bers and settles, as far as possible by arbitration, disputes among 
its members or among its members and non-members. 


State trading in foodgrains is undertaken with a view to 
correcting mal-distribution of the various essential articles and 
to exercise control over their prices. 


In Amravati, the scheme of distribution of essential commodi- 


ties was started in 1958. The number of fair price shops in the 
district and their management were as follows in 1962-63:-- 


Gram- 
Places Co-operative pancha- Private Total 
Societies yats Bodies 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Nistrict Headquarters .. 35 10 84 129 7 
Tahsil Headquarters’ .. 17 aie 75 92 
In villages 2s ois 130 252 212 594 


Total for the district .. 182 262 37] 815 
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The quantity and value of the goods disbursed by the fair 
price shops in the district in 1962-63 was as under: — 


Goods Quantity (in quintals) Value (in Rs.) 
Wheat oe ae iy ws 1,38,928—25—000 52,49,939—54 
Rice (American medium) oe 18,530—47—662 8,00, 184—08 
Rice (American long grain) an 17,256—38—500 8,41,994—90 
Rice (Arwa) #3 or ee 61{—37—000 34,777—Il 


Fair price shops are allotted to co-operative societies, gram- 
panchayats and individuals in consultation with the District 
Food and Civil Supplies Advisory Committee of the district. 
The fair price shop-keepers have to maintain stock and sale 
register for the commodities supplied. Sale of local market 
grains is also allowed provided a separate register is maintained 
for that purpose. The Supply Inspectors in the district keep a 
close watch on the sales effected through these shops. 


The weights and measures in the district were numerous and 
they very often varied. with the ,types of commodities. A 
similar picture prevailed throughout fhe country. This created 
considerable difficulties in inter-regional trade. A uniform 
system of weights and measures was, therefore, adopted by the 
Government of India and the Standard of Weights and Measures 
Act, 1956, was enacted. This Act laid down the basic units 
under the Metric System which derives its name from the 
primary unit of measurement, the metre. The metric units 
based on the multiples of ten have an advantage in application. 
The erstwhile Government of Bombay, in response to the 
Central enactment, passed .acomplementary legislation, viz., the 
Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1958. The Act was enforced 
throughout the State from Ist April 1962, so far as metric 
weights were concerned. The enforcement was _ gradually 
extended to other fields and on Ist October 1962, the metric 
units of length and on Ist April 1963, the metric measures of 
capacity were also respectively enforced. 


The following conversion table shows the relation between the 
old and the new units. 


For sugar, cotton, ghee, flour, tobacco, turmeric, etc., the most 
common weights were tola, seer, dhada and maund, Their 
metric conversions are— 


] tola = 180 grains = 11.6638 gm. 
80 tolas = | seer = 933.10 gm. 
2} seers = | dhada = 2.332 kilograms. 
40 seers = | maund (man) = 37.324 kg. 
20 maunds= | khandi = 746.48 kg. 
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CHAPTER 6. Even in these there were a number of variations. Thus the 


Pato ‘ee ; . ; 
Banking, Trade mmon terms like pasan, dhada and maund had _ varied 
and ‘Commerce, Gcnominations, e.g.:— 


TRADE. | pasari = 100 tolas of groceries = 1.166 kg. 
Weights and 
Measures. H pasari <= 115 tolas of tobacco = 1.34] kg. 
we | pasart == 120 tolas of raw sugar = 1.399 kg. 
| pasari = 150to 180 tolas for cotton, i.e., 1.749 to 2.099 kg. 
or 135 tolas in Daryapur, i.e., varying from 200 
tolas to 360 tolas, i.¢., between 2.332 kg. to 
4.198 kg. 
Maund — Varying between |0 seers and 40 seers, 7.e., between 
9.331 kg. and 37.324 kg. 
In the cotton industry kapas (raw cotton) and ginned cotton 
were dealt with according to the following scales :-— 
Kapas (raw cotton)— 
38.87 tolas = | lb. = 453.3719 grams 
7 Ibs. = | quarter = 3.173 kg. 
4 quarters = | maund = [2.692 kg. 
20 maunds = | khandi (local) = 2.53 quintals. 
Cotton (ginned)— 
38.87 tolas = | Iby= 453.3719 em. 
28 lbs. = | maund = 12.694kg. 
10 maunds == | bojha)=3' 1.269 quintals. 
Pressed Cotton— 
Bombay Khardi == 784 Ibs. == 10 Bengali mds. 
== 3.554 quintals. 
Gold— 
| tola = 12 mashas = 216 grains = 1.3996 gm. 
1 masha = 4 wals or 8 gunjas = .1737 gm. 
Capacity. Grains— 
16 chattaks = | secr = 100 tolas. 
2 seers = | paili = 2.332 kg. 
8 pailis = | kuro or maund = 18.656 kg. 


20 maunds = | khandi = 3.731 quintals. 
For Ghee and Milkh— 
1 seer = 80 tolas = 933.104 gm. 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 
For depth or height— 

purush (a man) == a fathom = 6 ft. == 1.82 metres. 
For cloth— 

hath (of 18 inches) == gaz == 45.72 centimetres. 

2 gaz. = | yard or war = 91.44 centimetres. 
For distance— 

kos = 2 miles = 3.218 km. 
For Area— 

| acre =: 40 gunthas = .40 hectare. 

} guntha = .] hectare. 

| bigha = 25 gunthas = .25 hectare. 


Tiffan=4 acres -=|.60 hectares, 


| grain -= 0.064,799. grams -».64.799 mg. 

1 tola == {80grains = 11,6638 grams. 

1 val -= 4,5 grains == 0.2916 grams = 291.6 milli- 
grams. 

1 ounce = 2.43,056 tolas = 128.3495 grams. 

| pound (Ib). = 0.4,535,924 kilograms = 453.592 grams. 

1 seer = 0.93,3)0 kilograms=.933.10 grams-:80 tolas. 

| ton == 1.01,605 metric tons. - 

1 md, = 0.0,367,347 tons = 0.0,373,242 metric tons. 

1 inch z= 0.0,254 metres = 2.54 centimetres. 

1 foot =: 12 inches = 0.3,048 metres = 30.48 centi- 
metres. 

| yard == 36 inches = 0.9,144 metres = 91.44 centi- 
metres. 


~ 


1 chain = 20.1,168 metres. 
| sq.inch = 0.00,064,516 metres, 
Isq. foot = 144 sq. inches = 0.092,903 metres. 


Isq. yard = 9sq, feet = 0.83,613 metres. 
Isq. mile = 640 acres = 258,999 hectares, 
I cubicinch — 16.3,87] cubic centimetres. 


] fluid ounce = 28.4,132 cubic centimetres. 


furlong = 660 ft. = 220 yards = 201.168 metres. 
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1 gill = 142.066 cubic centimetres. 
1 gallon = 277.420 cubic inches = 4.54,596 litres. 
1 litre =  1,000.028 cubic centimetres. 


Even after the enforcement of the above Act old units such 
as seer, paili, kudo, purush, etc., are still in vogue at least in 
domestic parlance. With the passage of time and acclimatisation 
of the people with the new system the old system will be 
gradually replaced by the new. 


CHAPTER 7-- COMMUNICATIONS 


Or THE O_p Trape Routes 1x AmMRAvaTi District not much is 
known. References to the lines of road communications in this 
district are available for the closing years of the last century. 


The section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway falling in 
Amravati district was opened for traffic in 1865-66. This started 
a new era in the economic life of the district. The Amravati 
branch line, which connected the most important town in the 
district with the main line, was opened in 1871. 


Of road routes*, the Amravati-Ellichpur-Paratwada-Dharni- 
Burhanpur road was the longest. It covered a distance of 
157.72 kilometres (98 miles) and connected the remote parts of 
the district with the headquarters. The main branches of this 
great artery were as follows:— 

(1) the Walgaon (Balgaon)-Chandur Bazar road with a 
distance of 26.54 kilometres (16%, miles) fully 
metalled, 


(2) the Ghatang-Chikhaldara road, winding up the hillsides 
for some 2+ kilometres (15 miles) on a_ sufficiently 
easy gradient for motor cars, 


(3) the Ellichpur (Achalpur)-Chandur Bazar road. 


From Ellichpur a gravelled road emanated for Betul, crossing 
the district border at Bairamghat. The main road was crossed 
at Assegaon by a fair weather road from Chandur Bazar to 
Daryapur. Daryapur was connected to Amravati by a_ good 
country road and to Murtizapur (a railway station in Akola) by 
a high road, partly metalled and) partly gravelled. The Morshi 
tahsil was served by another first class road from Amravati to 
Pusla via Sawarkhed, Morshi and Warud. This road was further 
extended to Nagpur district. A branch road from Warud to 
Multai served as an important Jink between Amravati district 
and Multai. Another arterial route of importance was the 


*Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati Disrtict, 1911. 

tThe following extract from the Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati 
District, 1911, throws interesting light on the road routes then existing. “The 
Jack of first class or second class roads, however, is not so serious a matter as 
might at first sight be supposed for the country tracks, except in the rainy season, 
are excellent and their soft surface is probably less tiring to the bullocks’ feet than 
a more permanent roadway be’’, 
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Nagpur Dak road. However, the railway replaced it as a 
through route. The south and south-east portion} of the district 
derived a far greater advantage from the railway line which 
connected three of its most important towns, viz., Badnera, 
Chandur and Dhamangaon. There was one metalled road from 
Dhamangaon to Ycotmal. 


The Forest Department had maintained a ‘splendid system of 
communications’ for its own use in the Melghat reserved 
forests. 


The system of communications in this district may roughly 
be compared to the human anatomy. The Central Railway 
running the whole length of the central valley is the backbone of 
the system. On it converges a network of highways and major 
roads communicating with most of the important towns and 
centres of trade. There is a short arm-like railway line reaching 
from Badnera to Amravati. 


The entire system of roads converges on Amravati which, in 
turn, is connected with Badnera by a railway line. Thus the 
arrangements connecting the northern and eastern parts of the 
district with the outlying areas are cxtremely good. 


The system of transport in the western and north-western areas 
of the district was completed with the inauguration of the 
Murtizapur-Ellichpur railway line and the Purna-Akola-Khandwa 
route. The former route scrves the affluent areas of Daryapur 
and Ellichpur. The commercial) importance of the line is 
immense. The  Purna-Akola-Khandwa railway line, which 
passes through the remote, forest areas of the district, serves as a 
very good link between the metre gauge railway in the north 
and south India. It mainly facilitates the transport of forest 
produce in Melghat tahsil. 


In the following sections a detailed account of the railway 
routes, highways, major roads and approach roads and a 
description of the facilities of transport and communications in 
the district is given. An attempt has also been made to deal 
with the historical and structural aspects of the various means of 
transport and communications. 


Amravati district, like Nagpur, enjoys a very favourable 
position as regards railway communications. There are three 
railway routes traversing the fertile black alluvial soil and the 
flourishing agricultural Jand which immensely add to the 
importance of the district. The railway routes, supplemented 
by a network of highways and feeder roads, have been of very 
great benefit to the district for, besides the usual advantages of 
improved communications and the development of trade, they 
have helped in the proper exploitation and utilisation of the 
agricultural and forest resources of the district. 

Of the three routes passing through this district, the Bombay- 
Bhusawal-Nagpur route is the most important, as it links 
Amravati with cities like Bombay, Jalgaon, Nagpur, Calcutta, 
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Delhi and Madras. Being a trunk line of railway communica- 
tion, it has facilitated easy transport to centres of trade and 
industry all over the country. The Murtizapur-Ellichpur narrow 
gauge line has added to the developmental propensities of the 
western sector of Amravati. It has opened for traffic the lands 
which are rich in agricultural and forest resources. The 
Khandwa-Akola-Purna metre gauge railway route, marks an 
important landmark in the history of communications in this 
region, This route has served as an important link between the 
metre gauge railway systems in North India and South India. 
This route, which passes through the remote parts of Melghat 
tahsil, has connected Indore and Khandwa in Madhya Pradesh 
with Secunderabad in the Deccan via Akola, Hingoli and Purna. 
In the broader context it serves not only local transport but also 
assumes national importance. 


This broad gauge line emanates from the Bombay-Itarsi-Delhi 
route at Bhusawal and takes a general alignment towards the 
east through Buldhana, Akola, Amravati, Wardha and Nagpur 
districts of the Vidarbha region. It enters the south-west 
boundary of Amravati district at 646.96 kilometre (mile 402) 
from Bombay and runs towards the east. It crosses the bound- 
ary of this district at 727.42 kilometre (mile 452) and enters 
Wardha after crossing the Wardha river. In its length of about 
80.47 kilometres (50 miles) in this district, it has eight railway 
stations. They are (with their distance from Bombay): Takii, 
655 kilometres (407 miles), Badnera 663 kilometres (412 miles), 
Timbala 627 kilometres (418 miles), Malkhed 679 kilometres 
(422 miles), Chandur 692 kilometres (430 miles), Dipore 698.46 
kilometres (434 miles), Dhamangaon 709.67 kilometres (441 
miles) and Talni 719.38 kilometres (447 miles). This line 
traverses Amravati and Chandur_tahsils. 


The Murtizapur-Radnera section of this route was opened 
for trafic in 1865 and the Badnera-Pulgaon section in 1866*. 
The double line over the two sections referred to was constructed 
In 1915 and 1917, respectively. The line is laid with a perma- 
nent way with 40.82 kilograms (90 Ibs.) rails on pot and plate 
sleepers, 


The topography of the countryside through which this railway 
line passes ts plain, cven, and more dry than green. Hills or 
rocks cannot be found easily, It traverses fertile and black 
alluvial cotton soils. The line is not crossed by any major river 
nor is there any tunnel or any major bridge. 


There is very heavy passenger and goods traffic on this line 
The commercial importance of this line has increased to a 
considerable extent during the last 30 years or so, The passenger 
trains running daily on this Jine are: (1) Calcutta Mail via 
Nagpur, (2) Bombay-Howrah Express via Nagpur, (3) Bombay- 
Nagpur Express and (4) Two Bhusawal-Nagpur Passengers. 


*History of Indian Railways (1951): Ministry of Railways, 
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The location and commercial importance of Badnera and 
Dhamangaon railway stations are described below: — 


Badnera is a junction on the ice eninge ils ae a and 
Badnera-Amravati broad gauge railway lines, It is of consider- 
able commercial importance and is an exporting station for 
commodities, such as, cotton, cotton-seed, oil, grains and pulses, 
oilcake and oranges. A considerable number of bales of cotton 
are exported from Badnera to Bombay, Nagpur and Sholapur. 
Railway communications have lent added importance to this 
town, 


The station is nicely built and provided with four spacious 
platforms which are equipped with electric fans, light, potable 
water, tea-stalls and benches, -There are upper class as well as 
third class waiting rooms equipped with all the necessary 
amenities to the travelling public. Vegetarian and non- 
vegetarian refreshment facilities are also provided. There are 
book stalls and fruit stalls also. The railway authorities have 
maintained a dispensary for the benefit of the railway staff and 
persons injured in railway accidents. 


Badnera is included in’ the Bhusawal) Division of the Central 
Railway. Jurisdiction of the Nagpur Division starts from 
Badnera. 


Dhamangaon is an important station, both as_ regards 
passenger traffic and goods traffic. Being in the heart of a very 
rich cotton cultivating area, there is brisk business in cotton. 
There are a number of. ginning and _ pressing factories, 
Thousands of bales of cotton are exported from this station 
annually. The other important items of export are cotton-seed, 
oilcake, grains, pulses and timber. An average of about 
25,401 metric tons (25,000 tons) of these articles are hooked from 
Dhamangaon per year. 


The station has two platforms which are adequately providcel 
with amenities like potable water, tea-stalls, benches and waiting 
sheds. There is a fruit stall and a hook stall. The station is 
also equipped with an upper class waiting room and a waiting 
hall for third class passengers. 


Dhamangaon is linked by road routes with Yeotmal and 
Amravati. State Transport buses run daily from Dhamangaon 
to Yeotmal and Amravati. 
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This route of the Central Railway with a length of 9.6 kilo- 
metres (6 miles) emanates from the Bombay-Bhusawal-Nagpur 
main line from Badnera. It was opened for traffic in 1871 and 
was originally constructed to link the commercial, industrial and 
educational centre of Amravati with the main line at Badnera. 
It has opened for traffic the arca which is extremely rich 
in agricultural resources. The line takes its course to the north 
from Badnera. There is no railway station between Badnera and 
Amravati. Quite a number of local trains run on this line. 


Amravati is one of the important commercial centres of the 
Vidarbha region in Maharashtra. There is a heavy passenger 
and goods traffic. ‘The outgoing traffic consists of fully pressed 
cotton, cotton-seed, oilcake, oil-sceds, grains and pulses and 
kumkum (red powder); whereas the incoming traffic consists of 
hardware, lime, stationcry, cutlery, cloth, sugar, foodgrains, ete. 
The following statement gives an idea of the goods traffic at 
Amravati station :— 


Goops TRAFFIC At AMRAVATI, FRoM 1959 ro 1962. 


(Figures in metric tons) 


Goods Booking Parcels 
Year BREE Outward | Tigard Outward 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1959-60 i Ae sea raya gH 3m 148,761 3,185 2,855 
1960-61 7 ts ot eo 136,264 70,016 3,751 3,248 
1961-62 be = ae ste LP ULE 57,687 3,269 2,732 


Amravati railway station is provided with a spacious platform 
with amenities such as, electric lights, fans, potable water and 
benches, It is equipped with a waiting room for upper class 
passengers and a waiting hall for lower class passengers. There 
is a heavy passenger traffic to and from this station. The 
number of passengers booked from Amravati in the years 1959- 
60, 1960-61 and 1961-62°> was 618,544, 650,694 and 688,449, 
respectively. 


The Murtizapur-Ellichpur railway route added to the 
prosperity and economic growth of the rich cotton tracts of the 
western zone of Amravati district. It has accelerated the 
growth of trade and commerce and _ facilitated passenger 
transport on a large scale. 


This narrow gauge route emanates from the Bombay-Nagpur- 
Calcutta broad gauge line from Murtizapur junction in Akola 
and finds its course towards the north. It covers a distance of 
about 64.37 kilometres (40 miles) from Bhujwad to Ellichpur, in 
Amravati, 
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The line was constructed in December 1913) by the former 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway’ Company for a Branch Line 
company called the Central Provinces Railway*. On termina- 
tion of the contracts with the former Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company the line was brought under direct state 
management from July 1925, the Secretary of State for India 
having the authority to maintain and work the line. Though, 
known as the C. P. Railway, it was grouped in 1952 under the 
Central Railway. 


The permanent way consists of 15.88 kilograms (35 lbs.) flat- 
footed steel rails laid on pressed stcel peapod sleepers. The line 
is chiefly ballasted with broken stone and sand. Murum is also 
used as ballast for the sides. The sharpest curve is of 1.49 metres 
(4-78 feet) radius, the ruling gradient being | in 100.* 


The topography of the countryside through which the line 
passes is plain with a few hills and may be described to be more 
dry than green. It finds its course to the north through the 
black and fertile tracts famous for cotton cultivation. 


Before entering Amravati district the line crosses the Purna 
river. During its course in this 9 district it crosses the 
Chandrabhaga river near Banosa (Daryapur) and again between 
Khusta Buzurg and Chamak railway stations. There is a well- 
built bridge on the line across the Sapan river at 74.03 km. 
(mile 46). 


This line touches eleven. railway stations in this district 
(distance from Murtizapur being given against cach), viz., 
Bhujwad 14.484 km. (9 miles), Banosa (Daryapur) 22.53 km, 
(14 miles), Lehagaon 28.9 km. (18 miles), Kokalda 35.4 km, 
(22. miles), Kapustalni 41.84 km. (26 miles), Anjangaon 
49.89 km. (31 miles), Pathrot 59.55 km. (37 miles), Khusta 
Buzrug 65.98 km, (41 miles), Chamak 67.59 km. (42 miles), 
Nowbagh 72.42 km. (45° miles) and Ellichpur 75.64 km, 
(47 miles), Of these Banosa, Anjangaon and Ellichpur are 
of consequence. 


A centre of trade and commerce, Banosa is an exporting 
station for cotton, cotton-seed and foodgrains. About two 
wagons per day arc exported in the scason to Bombay, Madura, 
Madras, Jalgaon and New Delhi. Oileake is exported to Akola, 
Shegaon and Khamgaon. On an average 3,000 bales of fully 
pressed cotton arc exported annually from this station. An 
average of 1,000 passengers are hooked daily from Banosa. The 
station is equipped with an upper class waiting room, third class 
waiting hall, tea-stall and drinking water facilitics. 


Anjangaon, art a distance of 265.54 kilometres (165 miles) from 
Nagpur, exports cotton, cotton-sced and grains to Bombay, 
Madura, Madras and oilcake to Akola, Shegaon and Chalisgaon. 
The daily quantum of exports amount to one wagon. Fully 


*History of Indian Railways, 1951, Ministry of Railways. 
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pressed cotton bales to the tune of 13,000 are exported evety 
year, The daily passenger traffic from Anjangaon comes to 
about 900 persons. 


The station provides amenitics such as, a waiting hall, tea-stall 
and potable water. 


The historic town of Ellichpur is 291.29 kilometres (181 miles) 
away from Nagpur. The commercial importance of this station 
can be judged from the fact that an average of five wagons are 
booked from this station daily. The outward goods trafhc 
consists of cotton which is exported to Bombay, Kanpur and 
Shalimar ; cotton-seed to New Delhi and Bombay ; dry chillis to 
Shalimar, Gaya, Allahabad and Bombay. There is also brisk 
export of timber, rafters and ballies. Sizeable parcels of 
handloom cloth, rosha oil, coffee-seeds, mangocs, guavas and 
oranges are exported from Ellichpur. The rosha oil which is 
used as an ingredient in perfumes and a few medicines is in 
great demand in foreign countrics, especially in France. 


The Ellichpur station is equipped with amenities such as, a 
waiting hall for third class passengers, an upper class waiting 
room, tea-stall, potable water and “cloak room. Ellichpur is 
served by road routes, wz., Burhanpur-Amravati-Chanda road, 
Ellichpur-Morshi_ road ‘and Ellichpur-Anjangaon road, The 
Chikhaldara hill station is linked by a motorable road with 
Ellichpur. The hill station is only 51.50 kilometres (32 miles) 
from Ellichpur. This proximity has added to its importance as 
a station of tourist traffic. 


The following table gives the number of passengers booked 
aud tonnage of goods exported from cach station on this line for 
the years 1959-60, 1960-61 and 1961-62: — 
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This route of the Central Railway which was proposed about 
55 years* ago connccts the metre-gauge railway systems in North 
India and South India. This railway line was opened for goods 
traffic in November 1960 and for passenger trains in January 
1961. It passes through the remote and hilly parts of Melghat 
tahsil. There are two railway stations, viz. Wan Road and 
Dhulghat, falling in the civic limits of Amravati. The line 
covers a distance of about 35 kilometres (22 miles) in the district. 


The number of passengers booked and volume of goods 
cleared from the two stations are given below: — 


Number of passengers Goods (Quintals) 


1961 1962 1961 1962 
(up to June) 
(1) ; (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Wan Road .. Ke ws a 8,517 3,961 3 6 
Dhulghat .. e 4% oe 8,286 5,493 10 12 


National highways are main trunk roads of national 
importance, running through the length and breadth of the 
country. They together forma system connecting major cities, 
capitals of states, major ports and other highways. 


This is the only national highway passing through Amravati 
district, Leaving Nagpur and- crossing Wardha district, it 
enters the eastern border of Amravati district at 105.20 kilometre 
(mile 65/3) where it crosses the Wardha river over a_ well-built 
bridge. It runs through the entire length of the district, about 
half the way from east to west and then in the southwest 
direction until] it enters Akola district at 179.62 kilometre (mile 
[11/5). It covers a distance of -about 74 kilometres (46 miles) 
in Amravati district. and ;traverses Chandur Railway and 
Amravati tahsils. It touches the following places at the distance 
(mile number) indicated against them. Tiwsa 114.26 kilometre 
(M. 71:D.B.t), Nandgaon Peth 140 kilometre (M. 87), Amravati 
154.50 kilometre (M. 96:R.H. +; CH. §, D.B.t),  Badnera 
163.34 kilometre (M. 101/4:D.B.+). 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed 


by it:— 
Place of junction Name and class of road 
Tiwsa i oe .. (i) Tiwsa-Chandur Railway (M. D. R. @) 
(1) Tiwsa-Riddhpur (M. D. R. Q) 
Nandgaon Peth ., .. Amravati-Pandhurna (S, H.**) 
Amravati .. oy .« (#) Amravati-Burhanpur (S. H.**) 
(i) Amravati-Chandur Railway (S. H.**) 
Badnera  .. A .. Amravati-Yeotmal (S. H.**) 


*A similar line from Khandwa to Akela and Basim, shortly to be constructed, will 
also be of use to the remoter parts of the Melghat—Central Provinces District 
Gazetteers, Amravati District, 1911]. 

7D. B.—District Bungalow. 

~R. H.—Rest House. 

§C. H.—Circuit House, 

@M. D. R.—Maior District Road. 

**S, H.—State Highway. 
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This highway crosses the railway line near Badnera. There 
are two major bridges on this road, one on the Wardha river at 
105.21 kilometre (mile 65/3) and another on the Pingali river 
at 114.26 kilometre (mile 71) near Tiwsa. 


State highways are arterial roads of a state connecting other 
highways, headquarters of districts and cities, They serve as 
main routes of traffic to and from major roads. They are 
usually maintained by the State Government and are generally 
bridged and metalled. 


There are six state highways in Amravati, viz., (i) Amravati- 
Pandhurna road, (ii) Burhanpur-Amravati-Chanda road, (iii) Akot- 
Betul road, (iv) Dhamangaon-Yeotmal road, (v) Amravati- 
Chandur Railway road and (vi) Multai-Wardha road. 


This state highway starts from Amravati, runs in the north- 
eastern direction and enters Chhindwara district of Madhya 
Pradesh at 109 kilometre (mile 67/6). It runs in common with 
the Bombay-Dhulia-Nagpur road a distance of 13.84 kilometres 
ie. (8 miles and 5 furlongs) from Amravati to Nandgaon. 
Excluding this distance, it covers. a length of 95.15 kilometres 
(59 miles and 1 furlong)..in~ this district. It traverses the 
Amravati and Morshi tahsils. 

The Amravati-Pandhurna road touches the following towns 
and villages in its stretch at kilometre No. given against each: 
Nandgaon Peth, 13.28 kilometre (M. 8/2); WLehagaon, 37 kilo- 
metre (M. 23:D.B.); | Morshi, 54.72 kilometre (M. 34:D.B.); 
Warud, 87.9 kilometre (M. 53/7) and Pusla, 98.37 kilometre 
(M. 61/1: D.B,). 

The road crosses a number of rivers and there are as man 
bridges. They are located at following places at 41.44 kilo 
metre (mile 25/6) on the Kashi riyer, 42.81 kilometre (mile 
26/5) on the Charghad river, 87.49 kilometre (mile 54/3) on 
the Damayanti river, 60.57 kilometre (mile 37/5) on the Medu 
river, 70.81 kilometre (mile 43/8) on the Pale nalla and 91.93 
kilometre (mile 57/1) on the Dhanodi alla, 


The following roads either take off from it or are érossed by 
it:— 


Place of junction Nae and class of road 
Nandgaon Peth -» Bombay-Nagpur (N. H.*). 
Lehagaon .. Riddhpur-Tiwsa-Chandur Railway (M. D. R.). 
Morshi ae «+ Morshi-Achalpur (M. D. R.). 
Warud xs »+ (i) Multai-Wardha (S. H 


Gi) Warud-Jalalkheda (MLD. R). 
(iii) Warud-Ashti (S. H.). 

This highway starts from Burhanpur in Madhya Pradesh and 
enters Amravati district at 74.23 kilometre (mile 46/1) on the 
north-west border. It runs from the north-west to the south-cast 
direction and enters Yeotmal district at 277 kilometre (mile 172/6). 


*N.H.—National Highway. 
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It covers about 204.38 kilometres (miles 127*) in this district 
and traverses Me'yhat, Achalpur and = Amravati _ tahsils. 
This road runs in common a distance of 9.66 kilometres 


(6 miles and a furlong) with the Bombay-Nagpur national 
highway trom Amravati to Badnera. 


It touches the following places in its stretch: Dharni, 85 
kilometre (M. 53:D.B.); Harisal, 112 kilometre (M. 69/4:D.B.); 
Semadoha, 136 kilometre (M. 84/6:D.B.); Ghatang, 156 kilometre 
(M. 96/7:D.B.); .Paratwada, 180 kilometre (M. 112:D.B., R.H., 
C.H.); Achalpur, 183/46 kilometre (M. 114); Assegaon, 203 kilo- 
metre (M. 126/1:D.B.); | Kalgaon 222 kilometre (M. 138); 
Amravati, 232 kilometre (mile 144:D.B., R.H., C.H.);  Badnera, 
240 kilometre (M. 149/3; D.B.) and Nandgaon, 267 kilometre 
(M. 165/6). 


There are seven. major bridges over this road, at 75.85 kilo 
metre (mile 47/1) on the Gadga, at 109.65 kilometre (mile 68/1) 
on the Sipna, at 117.48 kilometre (mile 73) on the Kupti, at 140,60 
kilometre (mile 87/3) on the Bhutkhora, at 190,71 kilometre 
(mile 118/4) on the Pilli, at 200.46 kilometre (mile 124/5) on the 
Purna and at 222.08 kilometre (mile-138) on the Pedhi. The 
road crosses railway line at 240.38 kilometre (mile 149/3.) 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it:— 


Place of junction Name and class of road 
Harisal oe .. Harisal-Akot (M. D. R.). 
Paratwada_.. .. » Akot-Betul (S. H.). 

Achalpur oe .. Achalpur-Chandur Bazar (M. D. R.), 


Walgaon Be -» i) Walgaon-Chandur Bazar (M. D. R.). 
(ii) Walgaon-Daryapur (M. D. R.). 


Amravati ee .. (i) Amravati-Pandhurna (S. H.). 
(ii) Amravati-Chandur Railway (S. H.). 
(iii) Bombay-Nagpur (N.H.). 


This highway starts from Akot in Akola district and enters 
Amravati district at 13.28 kilometre (mile 8/2) on the western 
horder to run towards the north-cast until it leaves for Betul 
district at 75.97 kilometre (mile 47/2.) It covers a distance of 
62.76 kilometres (39 miles) in Amravati district and passes through 
Daryapur and Achalpur tahsils, It touches the following towns 
and villages: Anjangaon, 27.76 kilometre. (mile 17/2:D.B.); 
Pathrot, 38.62 kilometre (mile 24/6); Paratwada, 57.94 kilometre 
(mile 36:D.B, RH. CH.) and Kharpi 67.14 kilometre 
(mile 41/6.) 


This road crosses the Sapan river over bridges at 56.11 kilo- 
metre (mile 34/7) and 56.54 kilometre (mile 35/1.) It crosses 
the Burhanpur-Chanda state highway at Paratwada. 


*Net length of this Highway is 195 kilometres (12] miles). 
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This highway starts from Dhamangaon (a commercial town 
in this district) and runs towards the south a distance of 
13 kilometres (8 miles and one furlong) to enter Yeotmal district. 
It traverses only the Chandur Railway tahsil. Jt touches the 
village Deogaon at 11.47 kilometre (mile 7/1) but does not cross 
any road in Amravati district. 


This highway starts from Amravati and runs towards the 
south-east a distance of 29.77 kilometres (18 miles and 4 furlongs) 
up to Chandur railway station. It passes through Amravati and 
Chandur tahsils, It touches the village Pohra at 15-29 kilo- 
metre (mile 9/3). The Chandur-Kurha road (M.D.R.) emanates 
from it at Chandur. It does not cross any river. 


This state highway starts from Multai in Betul district of 
Madhya Pradesh and enters the eastern sector of the northern 
border of Amravati at 25.75 kilometre (mile 16). It runs 
towards the south and crosses the Wardha river at 3] kilometre 
(mile 19/2) which serves as a border between Amravati and 
Wardha districts. The length of this road between Rajura at 
47.47 kilometre (mile 29/4) and the Wardha river was 
completed recently. It covers a distance of 30,58 kilometres 
(19 miles) in this district and serves the Morshi tahsil only. It 
touches Warud at 38.62 kilometre (mile 24) and Rajura at 46.67 
kilometre (mile 29). The Amyavati-Pandhurna state highway 
crosses it at Warud. The Warud-Jalalkkheda road (M.D.R.) 
emanates from it. In its stretch in this district there is no 


major bridge. 


Major District Roads are roughly of the same specifications as 
state highways except that their surface may not be of the laid 
pattern and fully bridged. These roads connect important 
towns, centres of trade and commerce with railways and 
highways. 


The important Major District Roads in the district are: 
(i) Harisal-Akot road, (ii) Walgaon-Daryapur road, (iii) Daryapur- 
Wadnergangai road, (iv) Daryapur-Murtizapur road, (v) Walgaon- 
Chandur Bazar road, (vi) Achalpur-Morshi road, (vii) Chandur 
Railway Riddhpur = road, (viii) Kurha-Anjansinghi __ road, 
(ix) Warud-Jalalkheda road, (x) Daryapur-Dahihanda road, 
(xi) Amravati-Bhatkuli road and (xii) Shirala road. 


This road emanates from the Burhanpur-Chanda road at 
Harisal and runs towards the south till it enters Akola district at 
63.58 kilometre (mile 39/4). It covers a distance of 63.58 
kilometre (39 miles and 4 furlongs) and runs through the forest 
areas of Melghat tahsil, There are two major bridges on this 
road namely, one on the Sipna at 1.60 kilometre (mile 1) and 
another on the Gadga at 22.53 kilometre (mile 13/8). It docs not 


cross any road. 


This road emanates from the Burhanpur-Chanda highway at 
Walgaon and runs towards the west up to Daryapur, where it 
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terminates, The total Jength of this road is 40.44 kilometres 
(25 miles and I furlong). It serves the transport needs of 
Amravati and Daryapur tahsils, In its stretch ir touches 
Khelapur at 23.12 kilometre (mile 14/3) and crosses the Purna 
river over a major bridge near Kholapur. 


It starts from Daryapur and runs north-westward till it enters 
Akola district at 26.95 kilometre (mile 16/6). Total length of 
this road in Daryapur tahsil of this district is 26.95 kilometres 
(16 miles and 6 furlongs). It touches Wadnergangai in 23.74 
kilometre (mile 14/6) and crosses the Chandrabhaga _ river. 
There is a bridge across this river. The road crosses the metre 
gauge railway line from Yeotmal to Achalpur, four furlongs 
from Daryapur. 


Starting from Daryapur, this road finds its course to the south 
and after crossing the Purna river enters Akola district at 9.66 
kilometre (mile 6). It covers a total distance of 9.65 kilometres 
(6 miles) in the Daryapur tahsil. In its stretch in Amravati 
district, it docs not touch any village of significance. Jt crosses 
the metre gauge railway line {Yeotmal-Achalpur). 


This road emanates from the Burhanpur-Chanda highway at 
Walgaon 9.66 kilometres (6 miles) north-west of Amravati, and 
runs a distance of 26.55 kilometres (16 miles and 4 furlongs) till 
Chandur Bazar, Jt traverses the Amravati and Achalpur tahsils, 
and touches Shirala at 1+ kilometre (M. 8/6) and Kharala, There 
is no major bridge on this. read, 


Emanating from the Burhanpur-Chanda highway at Achalpur, 
this road runs towards the cast to join the Amravati-Pandhurna 
road at Morshi. Total length of the road is 33.11 kilometres 
(33 miles). It traverses the Achalpur and Morshi tahsils. Jn 
its course from west to east it touches. (i) Chandur Bazar at 
23 kilometre (mile !4/2:D.B.), (ii) Riddhpur at 28.56 kilometre 
(mile 17/6) and (iti) Astcgaon at 45 kilometre (mile 28). 


The following reads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it:— 

Place of junction Name and class of road 

Chandur Bazar 


Riddhpur 


Walgaon-Chandur Bazar (M. D. R.). 
Riddhpur-Tiwsa (M. D. R.). 


There is a major bridge on this road over the Shirasgaon 
nalla at 21.13 kilometre (mile 13/1). The road is not motorable 
during heavy rains. as there are a few unbridged crossings. 


This road emanates from the Amravati-Chandur highway at 
Chandur railway station and gocs towards the north up to 
Rajurwadi at 48.49 kilometre (mile 30/1) after which it takes 
a bulge westwards until it reaches Riddhpur. The length of — this 
road, which lies in Chandur and Morshi tahsils, is 72.62 kilo- 
metres (45 miles and one furlong). 
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It touches the following villages in its stretch: (i) Amla, 7.24 
kilometre (M. 4/4); (11) Kurha, 15.69 kilometre (M. 9/6); 
(iit) Tiwsa, 32.59 kilometre (M. 20/2:D.B.); (iv) Rajurwadi, 
48,48 kilometre (M. 30/1) and (v) Lehagaon, 58.34 kilometre 
(M. 36/2 :D.B.). 


This road crosses the Bombay-Nagpur national highway at 
31.78 kilometre (mile 19/6) near Tiwsa and the Amravati- 
Pandhurna state highway at 58.34 kilometre (mile 36/2) near 
Lehagaon, The Kurha-Anjansinghi road (M.D.R.)_ takes off 
from it at Kurha and the Achalpur-Morshi road (M.D.R.) also 
touches it at Riddhpur. 


There are two major bridges on this road, viz., one across the 
Shendurjana river at 23.92 kilometre (mile 14/7) and another 
across the Bathoda river at 30.17 kilometre (mile 18/6). 


It starts from Kurha, runs eastwards with a slight bulge 
towards the south and terminates at Anjansinghi. Its length is 
12.66 kilometres (7 miles and 7 furlongs). It passes through 
Chandur tahsil only. The road neither touches any important 
place nor crosses any river. 


This road emanates from the Amravati-Pandhurna highwa 
at Warud in Morshi and takes its course towards the east until 
it enters Nagpur district at 18.29 kilometre (mile 11/3), It 
further goes up to Jalalkheda in Nagpur district. During its 
entire stretch of 18.29 kilometres (11 miles and 3 furlongs) it 
passes through Morshi tahsil and touches the villages of Kurli, 
Surli and Wathod. 


There are three major river-crossings on this road _ where 
bridges are under construction, The road is not motorable for 
about 2-3 months in the rainy season. 


Starting from Daryapur, the road finds its course towards the 
west up to Dahihanda at a distance of about 20.28 kilometres (12 
miles and 5 furlongs). In its east to west course, it traverses 
only the Daryapur tahsil, It neither touches any village of 
importance nor crosses any made road. It crosses the Chandra- 
bhaga river over a well-built bridge near Daryapur at 2.0 kilo- 
metre (mile 1/2). 


The Amravati-Bhatkuli road proceeds to the west from 
Amravati. It traverses a distance of 12.87 kilometres (8 miles) in 
Amravati tahsil and connects Amravati with Bhatkuli. It 
touches the village Malkapur. There is no_ river-crossing on 
the alignment of this road. 


It starts from a point at a distance of 14.26 kilometres (8 miles 
and 7 furlongs) from Walgaon on the Walgaon-Chandur Bazar 
road in castern direction and serves as an approach road to the 
village of Shirala. Its total length is 2.82 kilometres (1 mile and 
6 furlongs), The road is motorable throughout the year. 


The following statement gives the details about the remaining 
Major District Roads in Amravati district :— 
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Other District Roads are usually approach roads connecting 
villages and towns in the district. They are subject to frequent 
interruptions to traflic during the rains and have murum surfaces. 
They are designed to serve tahsil places and market centres, 
What follows is a descriptive account of some of them. 


This road emanates from the Burhanpur-Chanda road at 
Ghatang and runs towards the west a distance of 23.33 kilometres 
(14 miles and 4 furlongs) up to Chikhaldara hill station. It 
traverses the Achalpur and Melghat tahsils. It does not touch 
any village nor docs it cross any road, There is no bridge on 
this road, 


Emanating trom the Akot-Betul road at Kharpi, it runs to the 
east until it reaches Shirasgaon at 13.46 kilometre (mile 8/3). 
It traverses a distance of 13.46 kilometres (8 miles and 3 furlongs) 
in Achalpur tahsil. It touches Karasgaon at 5.63 kilometres 
(mile 3/4) and does not cross any road or river. 


This branch road links Amravati town with the Camp area, 
and is 6.83 kilometres (miles 4/1!) in length. It has assumed an 
added importance, as it serves..the traffic needs of Amravati 
town, It criss-crasses a number of roads in the town. 


Details about the remaining District Roads in the district are 
given in the following table;— 
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Amravati city has a number of wide and well planned roads. 
But the older parts of the city still have narrow lanes for heavy 
traffic. In the other towns of the district, roads are hardly 
developed with a perspective of town planning. 


The following statement gives the road length within the 
Jurisdiction of the municipalities in the district :— 


Length 
Town -_ Total Length 
Metalled Unmetalled 
() (2) (3) (4) 

M. F. M. F. M. F. 
Achalpur City ee 944(5 7) 724 (4 4) 1668 (10 3) 
Achalpur Civil Station. 1006 ( 6 2) 684 (4 2) 1690 (10 4) 
Amravati ae Be 93 34 (58 0) 40 23 (25 0) 133 57 (83 0) 
Badnera ae 885(5 4) 643(4 0) 1529 (9 4) 
Chandur Bazar :! 160(¢ 1 0) 160 ¢ 1 0) 320(2 Q) 
Chandur Railway .. 805(5 0) 483 (3 0) 1287 (8 0) 
Chikhaldara .. A 059 (0 3) 1867 (tl 5) 1931 (12 0) 
Dhamangaon 1880 (7 4) 703 ( 4 3) 1909 (11 7) 
Morshi 864(5 3) 783 (4 7) 1649 (10 2) 
Warud 281 (1 6) 059(0 3) 343 (2 1) 


Of the roads in Amravati city, a length of about 3 kilometres 
(2 miles) is cement concrete, about 4.8 kilometres (3 miles) 
asphalted and 85 kilometres (53. miles) water bound macadam. 
The condition of roads in other towns is not very happy during 
the rainy season. 


Before the advent of motor cars, tonga and eckka were the 
only means of public conveyance in Amravati. The fonga and 
ekka are drawn by a single horse. The tonga is more comfort- 
able and can accommodate three persons, The ekka is smaller and 
can seat only two persons. In Amravati city there were about 
90 tongas and ekkas reyisteredwith the municipality in 1961-62. 
Bicycles formed by far the largest number of private vehicles in 
Amravati city, véz., 7,000 in 1961-62, The number of bicycles in 
Achalpur and Warud was 789 and 500, respectively, in the same 
year. Bicycle-rikshaws* are mainly found in Amravati, Badnera 
and Dhamangaon. There were 900 rickshaws in Amravati city 
in 1961-62. 


Amravati city has very few taxis. There is no town bus 
service in any of the towns in the district. 


In the absence of the old records of bridge constructions it is 
not possible to mention the year of construction of all the 
bridges in the district. However an attempt has been made in 
the following statement to furnish the locational and cons- 
tructional details of the major bridgest in Amravati district. 
All the highways and most of the major roads are provided with 
bridges and causeways across rivers and nallas, 

Figures given in brackets are in miles and those outside in kilometres. 

*A rikshaw mounted on a bicycle frame with two wheels at the back and one wheel 
in the front is pedal driven with an elongated chain working on two-toothed wheel 
in the back axle. It can accommodate two persons. Rikshaw pulling is a very 


strenuous job. 
tBridges with a linear waterway of more than 100 feet. 
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Among the public transport organisations the State Transport 
could be mentioned as one. The State Transport undertaking 
has been catering to the needs of passenger transport on 
an increasing scale. The undertaking is owned and managed by 
the Government of Maharashtra as a public utility concern run 
on commercial lines. The parent body, the Maharashtra State 
Road Transport Corporation is a statutory public corporation. 


The nationalisation of passenger transport services in Amravati 
district dates back to 1946 when the Government of the Central 
Provinces and Berar took over the management of transport 
from the Central Provinces Transport Services. The undertaking 
was named as the Provincial Transport Services, Nagpur, in 
1955. After the reorganisation of States in 1956, it was brought 
under the over-all control of the Bombay State Road Transport 
Corporation. The undertaking, alongwith the Marathwada 
State Transport Services, was merged with the Maharashtra 
State Road Transport Corporation from July 1, 1961. 


Nationalisation of the services on various routes is progressing 
gradually, the objective being to bring all the routes under 
operation of the State Transport. By the end of December 1962, 
the Amravati depot had 40 vehicles operating on 12 routes. 


The following table gives statistics of State Transport routes 
in the district in January [963:— 


Route Bees || cue | pena 
(Kilometres)* trips travelled 
per day 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Amravati-Nagpur_., sit on ie 154-496(96) 4 711 
Amravati-Yeotmal .. a ae ne 91+735 (57) tl 1,416 
Amravati-Arvi — = ae an 69-202 (43) 5 539 
Arnravati-Yaoli ae ie as me 24-140 (15) 5 300 
Amravati-Achalpur .. se oe es 48-280 (30) 9 638 
Amravati-Paratwada ., - a he 49-890 (31) 17 1,298 
Amravati-Chandur Railway a his 30-577 (19) 6 466 
Amravati-Ner e e¥ as es 57-936 (36) 3 246 
Ner-Darwha .. o a ar + 33-796 (21) 2 135 
Chandur Railway-Talegaon os ay 20-922 (13) 2 101 
‘Talegaon-Dhamangaon 2 ae ra 17-703 (11) 1 29 
Chandur Railway-Dhamangaon.. a 38-624 (24) 3 263 


“Figures in brackets are in miles. 
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More and more routes, which are at present operated by 
private owners of transport services, are being gradually brought 
under the working of the State Transport Corporation. 


The Corporation provides numerous amenities to the travelling 
public. 


There are bus stations at Amravati and Achalpur. The light 
and heavy repairs of the vehicles are carried out at the Division- 
al Workshop at Nagpur. There is a depot workshop at Amravati 
where daily maintenance of vehicles are carried out. 


So far the Maharashtra State Transport Corporation has 
extended its operations only to a few routes. Private companies 
serve most of the transport needs of the people in the district. 
A number of routes are left exclusively for the private owners, 
whereas on a few routes the passenger traffic is shared between 
the State Transport buses and private services. 


Passenger buses on as many as 65 routes are run at present by 
private companies. These companies work as private stage 
carriage operators. Transport services on these routes could not 
be nationalised due to shortage of passenger vehicles, and short- 
age of financial resources for construction of bus stands, depots, 
workshops. etc. The importance, of state owned transport 
services in a welfare state was also not realised. 


Under these ‘circumstances. the nationalisation of all the hus 
services will not only be beneficial to the public but also will be 
quite a profitable undertaking to the State, 

The services rendered by the private buses are not up to the 
mark, Rules regarding safety of — passengers, comforts and 
convenience are not properly. observed. Over-crowding in buses 
is a frequent occurrence. The bus services, very often, are not 
regular. 


The following statement gives routes covered by private 
companies in the district :— 
TABLE No. 7 


PASSENGER TRANSPORT SERVICES RUN BY PRIVATE AGENCIES 
in Amravati Districr 


Name of the Agency Route No, of 
and Number of Vehicles Name of Route Distance Daily 
Owned (Kilometres)*| Trips 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

1) Balwant Transport) (1) Amravati-Warud ..| 88°52 (55) 3 
o Company, Amravati| (2) Amravati-C han dur} 69:20(43) 4 

(27 Vehicles). Railway. 

(3) Amravati-Daryapur ..| 148-06 (92) J 

(4) Amravati-Anjansingi ..| 69°20 (43) ] 

(5) Amravati-Morshi a 54-72 (34) 2 

(6) Amravati-Khandwa «| 299-33 (186) i 

(7) Amravati-Itarsi .. ..| 260-71 (162) 1 
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CHAPTER 7. TABLE No. 7—cont. 
Communications. = 
Pusiic Name of the Agency Route Number 
TRANSPORT. and Number of Vehicles Name of Route Distance | of Daily 
Private Owned (Kilometres)*| Trips 
reper () (2) G3) (4) 


(8) Amravati-Tiwsaghat ..| 96-56 (60) ! 
(9) Amravatt-Wani .. «| 215°65 (134) i 
(10) Warud-Pandhurna -+| 38°62 (24) | 
(11) Warud-Shendurjana ss. 11-27 (7) } 
(12) Chandur Railway-Anjan-| 28-97 (18) ] 


singi. 

(13) Achalpur-Burhanpur — ..} 181-85 (413) ] 

(14) Achalpur-Akola .. »«} 103-00 (64) 1 

(15) 'Tiwsaghat-Shendurjana 11-27 (7) 1 

(2) Shrikrishna Transport | (1) Amravati-Karanja --| 67°59 (42) | 
Company, Amravati] (2) Amravati-Washim -.-| 135-18 (84) 2 
(12 Vehicles). (3) Amravati-Digras .«) 13197 (82) i 

(3) New Datar Transport} (1) Amravati-Pusad .. -.) 164-0 (102) | 
Company, Amravati} (2) Amravati-Washim ..| 135-18 (84) 2 
(10 Vehicles). (3) Amravati-Digras | 131-96 (82) I 
(4) Peth and Company [ ¢1). Amravati-Multai «.[  128°74 (80) 1 


(3 Vehicles). 


(5) Lokseva = Transport | (1) Amravatt-Chandur 37-01 (23) 1 
Company, Amravati} (2) Amravati-Kholapur 32:19 (20) 
(32 Vehicles). (3) Amravati-Akola . «ef 145-87 (72) 
(4) Amravati-Khamgaon — ..| 168-98 (105) 
(5) Amravati-Daryapur 54-7) (34) 
(6) Daryapur-Akot .. ..| 37-03 (23) 
(7) Achalpur-Akola ., «-} 102:80 (64) 
(8) Achalpur-Akot ., «| 57-93 (36) 


(9) Achalpur-Shirasgaon ..] 20-92 (13) 
(10) Kholapur-Akot ., ..| 57°93 (36) 


(6) Prabhat =Transport} (1) Amravati-Daryapur --| 54:71 (34) 
Company, Amravati] (2) Amravati-Anjangaon  ., 80-47 (50) 


(30 Vehicles), (3) Amravati-Chandur Bazar 37°91 (23) 
(4) Anjangaon-Betul --| 148-06 (92) 
(5) Anajangaon-Akola «| 74:03 (46) 
(6) Daryapur-Akot ., oe 37-01 (23) 
(7) Paratwada-Betul .. --f 149-10 (74) 


(8) Paratwada-Bhaisdehi ..| 62'76 (39) 
(9) Paratwada-Chikhaldara ,. 51-49 (32) 
(10) Paratwada-Shirasgaon ..| 20-92 (13) 
(11) Telhara-Anjangaon «| 77°25 (48) 


we eA eE NWR NRHN NH BH KH NO 


(7) Shri Balwant Regular} (1) Amravati-Morshi «| 54071 (34) 
Motor Service, Amra-| (2) Amravati-Warud »+| 90°12 (56) 
vati (30 Vehicles). (3) Amravati-Pandhurna ..)_-128°74 (80) 

(4) Amravati-Multai -.| 128°74 (80) 


(5) Amravati-Itarsi .. «| 99°78 (62) 
(6) Amravati-Wani .. »»| 21565 (134) 
(7) Amravati-Akola .. --|  115°87 (72) 
(8) Amravati-Khamgaon — ..) 168-98 (105) 
(9) Amravati-Kholapur «| 32°18 (20) 
(10) Amravati-Chandur Bazar 37-01 (23) 
(11) Amravati-Walgaon Re 9°65 (6) 
(12) Achalpur-Betul .. -.| 103-00 (64) 
(13) Daryapur-Akot .. --( 37:01 (23) 
(14) Kholapur-Daryapur -.{ 20°92 (13) 
(15) Warud-Shendurjana ss... 11:26 (7) 


Ra ee ee NR et et ee BO we DOG 


rr 


Name of the Agency 
and Number of Vehicles 
Owned 


()) 


(8) Shrirars Bus Service, 
Amravati (22 Vehicles). 


(9) Mathurdas 
Motor 
Amravati 
cles). 


Regular 
Services, 


(15) Vehi- 


(10) Datar Motor Service, 
Amravati (7 Vehicles), 


(J!) Shri Ganesh 
Service, 


(7 Vehicles). 


Motor 
Amravati 


(12) Vallabhadas and Com- 
pany, Amravati 
(5 Vehicles). 

(13) Sheri Ramchandra 
Motor Transport 
Company, Amravati 
(12 Vehicles). 


(14) Berar Regular Motor 
Service, Achalpur 
(8 Vehicles). 


(15) Mohammad 
and Bros., 
(6 Vehicles). 


Hanif 
Achalpur 


(16) B. S. Patil and Sons, 
Achalpur (5 Vehicles). 
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TABLE No. 7—conl. 


Name of Route 


(2) 


() Amravati-Chikhaldara 

2) Amravati- Khandwa 

(3) Amravati-Chandur Bazar 

(4) Amravati-Chandur — Rail- 
way. 

(5) Amravati-Daryapur 

(6) Amravati-Walgaon 

(7) Amravati-Anjansingi 

(8) Achalpur-Kurajgaon 

(9) Achalpur-Shirasgaon 

(QQ) Acha!pur-Chikhaldara 

(11) Achalpur-Burhanpur 

(12) Daryapur-Akot 

(13) Dharni-Burhanpur 


Amravati-Pandhurna 
Amravati-Betal 
Amravati-Akola- ... 
Amravati--C handur 
Railway. 
Amravati-Badnera 
Amravati-Vidarbha Maha- 
vidyalaya. 
Amravati-Akola .. 
Amravati-Darwha 
Amravati-Karanja 


Amravati-Shirala ‘ 
Amravati-C handu r 
Railway. 
Morshi-Paratwada 


Amravati-Daryapur 
Daryapur-Akot 


(1) Amravati-Multai $a 
Araravati-Morshi 
Arnravati- Warud 
Amravati-Tiwsaghat 

(5) Amravati-Pusala .. : 
(6) Shendurjana-Tiwsaghat _ 
(7) Warud-Pandhurna oe 


(1) Amravati-Daryapur ae 
(2) Achalpur-Akola .. es 
(3) Achalpur-Betul .. os 
(4) Achalpur-Shirasgaon... 
(5) Achalpur-Chandur Bazar 

(6) Achalpur-Karajgaen ss. . 
(7) Achalpur City-Shirasgaon 


(1) Achalpur-Shirasgaon 
(2) Achalpur-Dharni 
(3) Achalpur-Akot .. 
(4) Morshi-Paratwada 


(1) Morshi-Paratwada 
(2) Morshi-Ambada .. 


Route 
Distance 
(Kilometers)* 


99°78 (62) 


‘| 299-33 (186) 


37-01 (23) 
77:25 (48) 


54-71 (34) 


} 181-85 (113) 


37-01 (23) 
24-14 (15) 


“75 (16) 
30°58 (19) 
57°94 (36) 


54:71 (34) 
37-01 (23) 


128-75 (80) 
54:71 (34) 
90°12 (56) 
96°56 (60) 
99-78 (62) 

6°43 (4) 
38°62 (24) 


54:71 (34) 
103-00 (64) 
119: 09 (74) 


27° 35.(17) 


20-92 (13) 
85°29 (53) 
37-01 (23) 
57-93 (36) 


57 93 (36) 
19-31 (12) 
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TABLE No. 7—cont. 


Name of the Agency Route No. of 
and Number of Vehicles Name of Route Distance Daily 
Owned (Kilometres)*) Trips 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
(17) Deshmukh Bandhu] (1) Riddhpur-Tiwsa.. oe} 40°23 (25) - 
Motor Service, 
Dhamangaon (2 Vehi- 
cles), 
(18) Janasewa Transport} (J) Riddhpur-Tiwsa. . .-} 40°23 (25) 2 
Company, Lehagaon} (2) Riddhpur-Chandur Baza 9°65 (6) 2 


(3 Vehicles). 


(19) Shirala Motor Service,| (1) Amravati-Shirala ..|  25°74(16) 2 
Shirala (1 Vehicle). 


*Figures given in brackets are in miles. 


Besides these private companies, there are six individual 
operators owning a few motor buses. Their operations are 
mainly confined to shorter routes. 


The facilities of transport in the rural areas were inadequate 
in the past. The village roads were mostly earthen tracks 
which were sometimes unusable in the rainy season even for cart 
traffic. However, during the last. two decades considerable 
progress has been achieved and several schemes of road develop- 
ment are now under way... The construction of link roads is 
actively engaging the attention of the Government, Under the 
road development programme of the Five-Year Plans, a number 


of approach roads are constructed and a greater number of them 
are proposed. 


Amravati district is endowed with better transport facilities 
than many other districts of Maharashtra, 


The Bullock-cart was formerly the only means of transport for 
passenger traffic as well as for carriage of goods from and to the 
markets. The bullock-cart also known as  chhakda, still 
continues to be the only conveyance for the cultivators’ produce 
to the markets, even though for purposes of trade, the motor 
trucks and railways have supplanted all] slow-moving traffic 
through bullock-carts and horses. The statistics of bullock-carts 
in al] the tahsils furnish an evidence of their importance in the 
rural transport. In July, 1962, the number of bullock-carts was 
47,267 ; the tahsilwise break-up being, 10,926 in Amravati; 9,051 
in Chandur; 6,898 in Achalpur; 6,011 in Daryapur; 8,443 in 
Morshi and 6,938 in Melghart. 


A big section of the middle class population uses bicycles. 
The motor-cycles and scooters have also been in use in rural as 
well as in urban areas. 
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On most of the motorable roads private transport companies 
as well as the State Transport Authorities are plying buses*. 
Towns and villages on most of the highways and major roads 
are, thus, served by buses. Moreover, approach roads from 
railway stations have lately been developed, with the result that 
the problem of rural transport has been eased to a great extent. 


There is no airport in Amravati district. Nagpur is the 
nearest airport, about 153 kilometres (95 miles) from Amravati. 


The Government has provided considerable travel and tourist 
facilities in Amravati district. There are 43 rest houses main- 
tained by the Government of Maharashtra. Primarily these rest 
houses are meant for Government Officers on duty. But they 
are also made available to the public. A nominal rent is 
charged to Government servants on duty. The rental charge 
is higher for the general public. 

Chikhaldara and Achal- 
utensils and 

Department 


There are circuit houses at Amravati, 
pur. They are provided with furniture, crockery, 
electric fans. The Buildings and Communications 
maintains rest houses at the following places: —~ 

(1) Achalpur, (2), Amravati, (3) Anjangaon, 


(4) Assegaon, (5) Badnera, (6) Belkund, 
(7) Benoda, (8) Chandur Bazar, (9) Chandur Railway, 


(10) Chikhaldara, (UT) Daryapur, (12) Dharni, 
(13) Dhamangaon, (14) Ghatang, (15) Harisal, 
(16) Khatkali, (17) Morshi, (18) Pusala, 
(19) Semadoh, (20) Sawarkheda, (21) Tiwsa. 


Bungalows maintaincd by the Forest Department are situated 
at:— 


(1) Chikhaldara, 
(4) Chunkhadi, 


(3) Chaura Kund, 


(2) Buturum, 
(6) Dhargarh, 


(5) Dhakana, 


(7) Hatru, (8) Jatida, (9) Koktu, 
(10) Kolkaz, (11) Mahendri, (12) Makhala, 
(13) Patulda, (14) Pohra, (15) Rahu, 
(16) Raipur, (17) Rangarao, (18) Rangobeli, 


(19) Tarobanda. 


These rest houses are usually 
mattresses, utensils and crockery. 


Chikhaldara, the only hill station in Vidarbha and the adjoining 
region of Madhya Pradesh is a nice holiday resort and a place 
of tourist importance. Hundreds of holiday makers visit the 
place as an escape to a pleasant and nourishing atmosphere from 
the heat of the surrounding region, Chikhaldarat is rich in 
panoramic and scenic beauty and provides beautiful an ae 
Realising the importance of this place as an excellent holiday 
resort, the Department of Tourism of the Government of 
Maharashtra has maintained a few holiday camps there for the 
public. The holiday camps provide independent _ residential 
accommodation. The occupants are required to pay moderate 
rental charges. 


equipped with furniture, 


*The Directory of Villages and Towns given at the end of the Volume also gives 
the nearest bus stand and the nearest railway station to each village and town in the 
district. 

tMore details given in Chapter 19—Places. 
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Besides, a few lodging and boarding houses have also come up 
during the last few years. The tourists’ season at Chikhaldara 1s 
spread over the months of October-November and March—May. 


Transport of goods and merchandise is not undertaken by 
the State Transport Organisation. Besides —railways*, goods 
transport is in the hands of private owners of motor trucks. 
The total number of goods vehicles, both public and private 
carriers, registered and licensed in the district was 683 in 1962. 
Of these, 546 were motor trucks and 137 were transport. trailers. 
Freight rates are not determined by any official body, but are 
allowed to be governed by the principles of demand and supply. 


Motor trucks in this district carry goods and merchandise to 
and from distant places, such as, Bombay, Poona, Chhindwara, 
Betul, Itarsi, Khandwa, Nagpur, Chanda, Yeotmal, Akola, 
Jalgaon, Jabalpur, etc. 


Due to the shortage of railway wagons and the delay involved 
in railway transport, businessmen and traders find it convenient 
to transport their goods by motor trucks. 


There is a postal division of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department at Amravati... This’ division comprises Amravati, 
Wardha and Yeotmal districts and is known as East Berar 
Division. The various sub-offices, branch offices and combined 
post and telegraph offices are enumerated tahsilwise in’ the 
following list. 


PostT-oFFICES IN EACH TAHSIL) OF AmRAvVAtI DistRICT, 
(1) Amravati tahsil: 
(A) Sub-offices— 
t(1) Amravati, +(2) Amravau. Camp, t(3) Bhaji Bazar, 
4(4) Cotton Market, +(5)° Nandgaon Peth, (6) Rajapeth, 
+(7)  Rukmininagar, (8)  Sabnis Plots, {(9} | Sakkarsath, 
{(10) Shivajinagar, (11) Takhatmal Estate, +(12) Vidarbha 


Mahavidyalaya, +(13) Ambapeth, (14) Badnera, (15) Badnera town, 
(16) Kholapur, (17) Jhugaon. 


(B) Combined Post and Telegraph Offices— 

Hi) Amravati, H(2) Amravati Camp, (3) Nandgaon Peth, 
(4) Sakkarsath, (5) Takhatmal Estate, H(6) Walgaon, H (7) Bad- 
nera, (8) Badnera Town. 


(C) Branch Offices— 


(1) Ashti, (2) Bhatkuli, (3) Brahmanwada Govindpur, (4) Dawar- 
nagar, (5) Dhamori Kasba, (6) Ganoja, (7) Ganori, (8) Hartala, 
(9) Kekarlpur, (10) Mbhaispur, (11) Rahatgaon, (12) Sukli, 
(13) Wathoda Shukeshwar, (14) Jakashaljapur, (15) Adgaon, 
(16) Deora, (17) Deora Antora, (18) Mahuli Jahagir, (19) Salora 
Khurd, (20) Yavii, (21) Alangaon, (22) Jalka  Hirapur, 


*Statistics of goods transport by railways are given in the section on Railways. 
+These sub-offices are in Amravati City. 
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(23) Kharala, (24) Khar Talegaon, (25) Nandura Bk., (26) Naya 
Akola, (27) Pusala, (28) Saur, (29) Shirala, (30) Takarkheda, 
(31) Waigaon, (32) Anjangaonbari, (33) Bhankheela Khurd, 
(34) Chikhli Vaidya, (35) Dabha, (36) Dadhi, (37) Dhanora Gurao, 
(38) Januna, (39) Lonitakli, (40) Mahuli (Chorachi), (41) Majri 
Mhasla, (42) Mangrul Chawala, (43) Mokhad, (44) Nanogaonkazi, 
(45) Palasmandal, (46) Papal, (47) Pareli, (48) Phulmala, (49) Pim- 
palgaon Nipani, (50) Pimpri Kalga, (51) Pimpri Nipani, 
(52) Phulgaon, (53) Salod, (54) Sarsi Kothoela, (55) Seoni Rasul- 
pur, (56) Uttamsara, (57) Veniganeshpur, (58) Wadura, (59) Asra, 
(60) Sayat, (61) Nim, (62) Wakiraipur, (63) Rama, (64) Khalkon. 


(2) Achalpur tahsil : 
(A) Sub-offices— 


(1) Achalpur, (2) Achalpur City, (3) Vidarbha Mills, (4) Karaj- 
gaon, (5) Sirasgaon Kasba, (6) Chandur Bazar. 


(B) Combined Post and Telegraph Offices— 


Hi(l} = Achalpur, (2) Achalpur City, (3) Chandur Bazar, 
H(4) Karajgaon. 

(C) Branch Offices— 

(1) Belaj, (2) Bhugaon, — (3) Borgaon Peth, (4) Gaulkheda, 
(5) Dahigaon Purna, (6) Dhamangaon, (7) Kawtha, (8) Karanja- 
behram, (9) Kurha, (JO) Parsapur, (11) Pathrot, (12) Rajna, 
(13) Sarjapur, (14) Talni Purna, (15) Tuljapur Gadhi, (16) Wad- 
gaon Fatehpur, (17) Wasni Bk,, (18) Bopapur, (19) Chamak Bk., 
(20) Haroon, (21) Kakela, (22) Kolha, (23) Kushta Bk., (24) Rase- 
gaon, (25) Sarmaspur, (26) Sindi Bk., (27) Asadpur, (28) Asegaon, 
(29) Khairi, (30) Sawlapur,” @!) Yesurna, (32) Brahmanwada- 
thadi, (33) Deuswada, (34) Ghatladki, (35) Kural, (36) Madhan, 
(37) Pimpri, (38) Sirasgaon Band, (39) Sonori, (40) Surli, (41) Wani, 
(42) Jaolashahapur, (43) Talwel. 


(3) Chandur Tahsil : 
(A) Sub-offices——- 


(1) Chandur = (RS.), (2) Gurukunj = Ashram, — (3) Tiwsa, 
(4) Dhamangaon (R.5.). 


(B) Combined Post and Telegraph Offices—~ 


(1) Chandur (R.S.), (2) Gurukunj Ashram, (3) Dhamangaon 
(R.S.), (4) Talegaon. 


(C) Branch Offices-— 

(1) Amlavishveshwar, (2) Anjanwati, (3) Jalkajagtap, (4) Kawa- 
dayawhan, (5) Kawath Kadu. (6) Kurha, (7) Malkhed, (8) Manjar- 
khed, (9) Murtazapur Taroda, (10) Palaskhed, (11) Shendurjana 
bazar, (12) Sirasgaon Korde, (13) Varha, (14) Mardi, (15) Mao- 
zari, (16) Shendola Bk., (17) Sirasgaon Mojari, (18) Shiwangaon, 
(19) Thakur Talegaon, (20) Jaora, (21) Satargaen, (22) Warkhed, 
(23) Anjansinghi, (24) Ashoknagar, (21) Bhakule Renukapur, 
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(26) Ghuikhed, (27) Jalkapatache, (28) Jaola, (29) Juna Dhaman- 
gaon, (30) Kovle, (31) Mangrul Dastgir, (32) Nimbhora Bodka, 
(33) Nimboli, (34) Nigawhan, (35) Pimpalchata, (36) Satelfal, 
(37) Shendurjana  Dhanodi, (38) Tiwra, (39) Virul Ranghe, 
(40) Wadhona, (41) Zada, (42) Dhamak, (43) Dhanoratasi, 
(44) Dhanora Mogal, (45) Kawtha, (46) Rajura, (47) Sultanpur 
Nandurabad, (48) Yeoti, (49) Yerad, (50) Talegaon Dashasar. 


(4) Daryapur Tahsil: 
(A) Sub-offices— 
(1) Anjangaon, (2) Daryapur, (3) Daryapur Town, (4) Yeoda. 
(B) Combined Fost and Telegraph Offices:—~ 
(1) Anjangaon, H! (2) Daryapur, (3) Yeoda. 


(C) Branch Offices— 

(1) Bhandaraj, (2) Chincholi Bk., (3) Chowsala, (4) Dahigaon 
Recha, (5) Dhanegaon, (6) Gawandgaon, (7) Gawhan, (8) Hantoda, 
(9) Kapustalni, (10) Karla, (13) Nimkhed Bk., (12) Pandhri, 
(13) Sategaon, (14) Surji Anjangaon, (15) Takarkheda More, 
(16) Vihigaon, (17) Amla, (18) Babhli, (19) Banosa (20) Dhamodi, 
(21) Ikiantargaon, (22) Kalashi, (23) Kalgavhan, (24) Kamalpur 
Troeta, (25) Kanholi, (26) Khallar, (27) Nalwada, (28) Kokarda, 
(29) Kumbhargaon, (30) Lehgaon, (31) Mahalidhande, (32) Nim- 
bhari, (33) Sanglood, (34) Shiwar, (35) Sonegaon, (36) Takh, 
(37) Thilori, (38) Wadnergangai, (39) Warud Bk. (40) Arola, 
(41) Chendvapur, (42) Darapur, (43) Markanda, (44) Nandeel Bk., 
(45) Shinganapur, (46) Adala Bazar, (47) Bhamod, (48) Jainpur, 
(49) Pimplod, (50) Ramrirth, (51) Sasan, (52) Umri Mamdabad. 


(5) Melghat Tahsil: 
(A) Sub-offices— 
(1) Dharni, (2) Chikhaldara. 
(B) Combined Post and Telegraph Offices~ 
(1) Chikalda. 


(C) Branch Offices— 


(1) Gaulkhed Bazar, (2) Harisal, (3) Semadoh, (4) Bodfarm, 
(5) Kalamkhar, (6) Sadrabad, (7) Churni, (8) Kalkambh. 


(6) Morshi Tahsil: 

(A) Sub-offices— 

(1) Morshi, (2) Shendurjanaghat, (3) Warud, (4) Katpura, 
(5) Lehegaon, (6) Mangral Bhilapur, (7) Nerpingalai, (8) Nimbhi, 
(9) Pimpalkhata, (10) Porgawhan, (11) Rajurwadi, (12) Sirkhed, 
(13) Vichori, (14) Naya Wathoda, (15) Amboda, (16) Benoda, 
(17) Dapori, (18). Hiwarkhed, (19) Jambgaon, (20) Jarud, 
(21) Karajgaon, (22) Khanapur, (23) Khed, (24) Loni, (25) Margral, 
(26) Pala, (27) Pareli, (28) Taroda, (29) Satnoer, (30) Chandur 
Wathoda, (31) Ekdara. 
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(B) Combined Post and Telegraph Offices-— 
H (1) Morshi, H (2) Warud, (3) Jarud. 


(C) Branch Office...— 

(1) Gadegaon, (2) Haturna, (3) Pavni, (4) Pusala, (5) Rajira 
Bazar, (6) Surli Bazar, (7) Tembhurkheda, (8) Ashtoli, (9) Belura, 
(10) Rithpur. 

H.—Offices marked by ‘H’ alphabet are authorised to accept telegrams in Hindi. 


The following table gives information about the number of 
connections handled by the various telephone exchanges in the 
district. 


TABLE No. 8 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGES IN AMRAVATI District (in 1963) 
Number of 
conneéc- 
Location of exchange tions 
from the 
exchange 
Amravati... ‘) 43 b 854 
Anjangaon .. a an. ig 17 
Badnera.. as Ay Be 24 
Chandur.. + Ne vs 18 
Daryapur . e 1h “ 30 
Dhamangaon it m4 ne 49 
Ellichpur.. uM i ae 67. 
Warud a ca a ava 31 


There are Public Call Offices at Chikhaldara, Morshi, Mozri, 
Talegaon Dashasar and Yeola. The relevant details about them 
are given below :—- 


TABLE No. 9 
Pusric Catt Orricks IN Amravati Districr (in 1963) 
Number of 
Location of the Public Call Office connec- | Trunk Connections 
tions 
() (2) (3) 
Chikhaldara. . ay se a 8 5 Achalpur. 
Morshi wi Py aa ae 9 Amravati. 
Mozri er wis Se ee i] Amravati. 
Talegaon Dashasar oe Pa ar 1 Dhamangaon. 


Yeola os Sa oe oi os 1 Daryapur, 


a a 
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Community radio sets play an important role as a powertul 
medium of education and enlightenment of the masses, They 
are also helpful in a campaign of rural education which is being 
imparted through programmes broadcast from the Akashvani. 
Under the Rural Broadcasting Contributory Scheme of the Gov- 
ernment of Maharashtra, community radio sets are supplied to 
grampanchayats or other organised bodies in villages. The 
Publicity Department, which is in charge of implementation of 
the scheme, installs the radio sets and provides for maintenance 
and repairs. The concerned parties are required to contribute 
Rs. 175 for a dry battery set and Rs. 150 for an_ electric set 
initially. They have also to contribute Rs. 60 for maintenance, 
repairs, provision of dry batteries and radio licence for the _ set, 
every year. 

Ownership of the community radio sets rests with the Govern- 
ment. The sets are meant exclusively for the use of village 
people. The listeners are required to tune programmes for 
villagers relayed from the Akashvani (All India Radio). 


The following is the tahsilwise list of villages where the com- 
munity radio sets have been installed (August 1964):— 


Amravati Tahsil; Palasmandal,.Dhanora Gurao, Kekatpur, 
Ashti, Takarkheda Sambhu, Brahmanwada Govindpur, Uttam. 
sara, Kholapur, Januna, Mahuli Jahagir, Mahuli Chor, Tapo- 
wan, Mangrul-Chavala, Mbhaispur,  Masod, Devra, Hartala, 
Nandura, Peshwa, Fulamala, Budagad, Bhatkuli, Karajgaon, 
Sanskar Kendra, Badnera, Asra, Sukli, Vanarshi, Sayat, 
Chinchkhed, Pohara Bandi, Jalka Hirapur, Katamla, Marki, 
Ganoja, Virshi, Rohankheda, Pardi, Hirapur, Kanphodi, 
Kovla-Jateshwar, Kavatha Bahale, Wathod Sukleshwar, Takli 
Bk., Wardha (Nandura Pinglai), Dahigaon. 


Morshit Tahsitt: Khanapur,. NerPinglai, Khopda, Dapori, 
Khed, Kolvihir, Nimbhi,’ Pala, Chincholi Gavali, Ladki, Lehe- 
gaon, Shirkhed, Hiwarkhed, Benoda, Karajgaon, Utkhed, 
Mangruli Peth, Pimpalkhuta, Porgavan, Tiwsaghat, Rajura 
Bazar, Vichori, Rohankhed, Yawali, Taroda,  Savarkhed, 
Ashtoli, Pavyani, Wagholi, Gadegaon, Haturna, Wadala. Bhila- 
pur, Ghodgavan, Goregaon, Deotwada, Gorla, Balora, Khadka, 
Ittamgaon, Vishnora Dabheri, Yeoti, Domak, Waghal, Shin- 
gori, Aloda, Kati, Katsur, Ghorad, Chincholi Kale, Loni, 
Wathoda, Patur, Simbhora, Bargaon, Belora, Dhaga, Umar- 
khed, Wadegaon, Udapur, Amadapur, Chandas Wathoda, 
Bahada, Salbardi, Ekdara. 


Melghat Tahsil: Gaulkheda, Telkhar, Sanskar Kendra, 
Chikhaldara, Aladoh. 


Daryapur Tahsil: Yeoda, Gaiwadi, Darapur, Kokarda, 
Sasan Ramapur, Samda, Kasampur, Khallar, Shingnapur, 
Takarkheda More, Vihigaon, Sategaon, Kapus Talni, Khirada, 
Borala, Arala, Kumbhargaon, Kasbegavan, Panora, Lakhad, 
Nanded Bk., Chausala, Murha, Bembla_ Bk., Chincholi-Shin- 
gore, Sangawa Bk., Nimbhari, Vanoja, Bhandaraj, Nandrun, 
Lakhanwadi, Bhamod, Chincholi Bk., Shinganwadi, Karla, 
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Warud Bk., Ramtirth, Kalashi, Shirajda, Taroda, Turkhed, 
Thilori, Sanglud, Sasan Bk., Lotwada, Pimpalgavan, Jainpur 
Sakhari, Kalamgavan, Nachona, Amla, Uprai, Pimpalkhuta, 
Hantoda, Lehegaon, Khirgavan, Ghada, Matragaon, Kalgavan, 
Rahimapur Chincholi, Umri Mamdabad, Nalwada, Kankoli, 
Karatkueda, Lasur, Narsingpur, Belora, Chandola, Naigaon, 
Pohi. 


Achalpur Tahsil: Parsapur, Haram, Wadgaon  Fattepur, 
Chamak Bk., Asegaon Purna, Talwel, Shirasgaon Band, Tale- 
gaon Mohana, Krishnapur, Kasbe Bopapur, Yesurna, Sonori 
Sultanpur, Jasapur, Nanori, Madhan, Boregaon Dori, Borala, 
Vishroli, Tuljapur Gadhi, Asadpur, Naigaon Bordi, Thugaon 
Pimpri, Bhugaon, Tajna Purna, Boregaon Peth, Kharala, 
Dahegaon Purna, Bhilona, Pimpri, Brahmanwada, Banoja 
Bk., Wagdoh, Vasni Bk.. Donoda, Jawardi, Kavatha, Nijam- 
pur, Pimpalkhuta, Wani, Nimbhora, Kural, Hayapur, Masod 
Akhatwada attapur. Balgaon, Gaurkheda, Khanjamanagar, 
Kolha, Brahmanwada-Thadi, Savli Najik Datura, Salepur, 
Malhara, Jagannathpur, Hirur Kasba, Nimbhari, Kandi, 
Kushta Bk., Yelki Purna, Kushta Kd., Tuljapur, Upatkheda, 
Yeota, Bodad Subhanpur, Kasampur, Haidatpur. 


Chandur Tahsil: Songaon, Talegaon. Dashsahastra, Maroda, 
Shendola Kd., Chincholi, Zadgaon, Shendurjana Bazar, Amla 
Vishweshwar, Rajura. Wathod Kd., Juna Dhamangaon, 
Oknath, Raipur Kasarkheda, Dighi, Sonegaon, Kharda, Mal- 
khed Rly., Waghoda, Asegaon, Nimboli, Shidodi, Warud 
Bagaji, Palaskhed, Dhamantri, Boregaon Nistane, Chinchpur, 
Zada, Shirasgaon Korde, Yeoti, Nimbhora Delwadi, Boregaon 
Dhande, Jalka Patache, Savanga Vithoba, Bhatkuli, Varuda, 
Sultanpur = Khatkheda, ~Wani,  Bharwadi, | Kaundanyapur, 
Dhanora Mogal, Dapori, Ashok Nagar, Belora, Malegaon, 
Bimbha, Dhotra, Vitala, Dhamak, Shelu Natwa, Usalgavan, 
Satargaon. 
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CHAPTER 8— MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 


AN ATTEMPT iS MADE IN THIS CHAPTER TO GIVE A BROAD ACCOUNT 
OF CERTAIN SELECTED MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS such as _ tailor: 
ing, flour-milling, hair-cutting, hotel-keeping, gold and __ silver- 
smithy, etc. These occupations are typically urban in charac- 
teristics and have much impact on the economy of the district. 
They are enumerated in census reports under various classes 
such as Industry. Trade. ete. During the last forty years many 
such establishments have come up. A change has also taken 
place in the structure, composition and character of a few of 
them. Not only has the number of such occupations gone up 
but the employment in them has also increased. With the 
break-up of the joint family system, the attraction of city life 
which induced the people from rural areas to migrate to the 
cities, the industries—small and big—which sprang up and a 
change in food habits of the people, the number of catering 
establishments has increased: The. change in the mode of dress 
has given rise to a number of shops dealings in ready-made 
clothes, The change in the mode of conveyances such as cycles 
and motors has widened the activity and scope of the cycle and 
motor-repairing shops. The census reports of 1911, 1921, 1931 
have given lists of occupations such as hotels and_ restaurants, 
cycle-repairing, milk and sweetmeat selling, tailoring, hairdress- 
ing, gold and _ silversmithy, painting, laundering, flour-milling 
and the like. Most of the craftsmen and traders included in 
these categories are engaged in production of goods of daily 
consumption or in rendering some useful service to the society. 
A smaller number engaged in, vocations like law, medicine, 
education, journalism or employed in Government departments, 
municipalities, etc., also serve a social purpose. The rapid growth 
of such occupations is hoth a factor in the pace of urbanisation 
and an index of the degree of prosperity and economic stability 
of the district. 


A sample survey of the following selected occupations was 
conducted in Amravati, Badnera, Achalpur, Daryapur, Anjan- 
gaon, Chandur, Chandur-bazar, Dhamangaon, Morshi, Warud, 
Shendurjana, Paratwada, Malkapur, Karanja_ and Sirasgaon 
with a view to presenting a broad picture of economic condi- 
tions prevailing in these occupations. Samples were taken 
from different localities which were representative of sizes and 
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types. A general questionnaire was framed on the basis of which 
the data was collected from each of the selected samples. The 
occupations selected were. (1) Hotels and restaurants, (2) Lodg- 
ing and boarding, (3) Tailoring, (4) Hair-cutting, (5) Dhobis 
and laundry services, (6) Pan and bidi-making, (7) Bakery, 
(8) Cycle-repairing, (9) Sweetmeats making, (10) Rice-pounders, 
huskers and flour-grinders, (11) Domestic servants, (12) Religious 
professions and (13) the learned professions such as Doctors, 
Lawyers and Teachers. 


Many of these occupations combined trade and_ industry. 
They are described in regard to their employment, earnings, 
equipment, wages, raw matcrials, organisations, etc. 


Hotelling has become a flourishing business in recent times. 
This may be due to a number of factors such as _ increasing 
economic activity and multiplicity of business transactions, 
increase in the facilities of transport and communications, 
change in the habits and tastes of the people, business tactics, 
the present mode of reception, etc. This is revealed by the 
rapidly increasing number of establishments and persons 
engaged in them over the past few years, 


Except for a few smal] villages, tea-shops or similar establish- 
ments are found in almost all parts of the district. Their 
general get-up, firstly, depends much on their daily turnover 
and secondly, on the clientele, focal or otherwise. Thus, there 
are number of tca-shops spread in the district and they _ fall 
into numerous categories. Some shops serve only hot drinks 
like tea, coffee, etc., some others sell hot drinks as well as cold 
beverages with snacks and in a few cases they serve meals too. 


Tea-shops in the rural areas haye their special characteristics. 
They are usually small and ill-equipped and do not present a 
very happy picture. Two or three benches constitute their 
furniture and they possess utensils and a little crockery of 
inferior quality. Sometimes it is very difficult to make out a 
tea-shop in a village, as it assumes the form of a hut thatched 
with grass or ordinary tiles or sometimes tin sheets. These 
shops serve a limited number of eatables, mostly shev, chtvda, 
ladu, papad, etc. In some of the hotels fresh items like bhajia, 
usal, alu-bonda, etc. are also prepared once a day though they 
concentrate on serving tea. Tea-shops are usually situated near 
a bus-stand, if any, or near the bazar. The villagers halt there 
to take rest and have a cup of tea, with sugar or gur, as the case 
may be. The business being inconsequential, the so-called 
proprietor of the shop also acts as a cashier, accountant, manager, 
cook, service-boy, ete. 


On the other hand, tea-shops in urban areas present a different 
picture. They are hetter housed and sell a variety of eatables— 
fresh and dry. Their furniture consists of chairs, tables, glass- 
cupboards and a counter at the entrance. Their equipment also 
comprises good type of crockery, big utensils of brass and 
copper and a number of small utensils like glasses, spoons, 
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plates, ctc. Facilities like wash-basin, fans are also provided in 
some hotels or restaurants. They employ different persons for 
different jobs such as manager, cooks, waiters, etc. Big hotels 
are decently run by making them attractive to customers. Such 
hotels have a separate kitchen on the backside of the premises 
and they prepare special dishes. In such restaurants, customers 
can relax comfortably as they are provided with radios, 
cushioned furniture, separate small rooms and excellent service. 
However, the rates charged by such hotels are pretty high and 
as such they are not within he reach of common customers, 
Such hotels, however, are very few in Amravati district. In 
Amravati city proper and in other towns like Badnera, Morshi, 
Daryapur, etc., mostly medium-sized hotels are found, They 
are established on what is known as the North Indian style, A 
majority of the preparations like bhajia, shev, chakh, jilebi are 
made just on cither side of the entrance of the shop which can 
clearly be seen from outside. However, they do maintain a 
separate kitchen tor some other preparations. The rates charged 
by these shops are reasonable. Such establishments are found 
almost in every corner of the important streets, in the bazar 
area, near office buildings, railway stations and bus-stands and 
bus-stops. 


The occupation provided employment to 359 persons in 1911 
according to the census data. The {931 census records the total 
number of such persons as 574. The number increased to 1,468 
in 1951 according to the census figures. The persons employed 
consist of owners, managers, cooks and unskilled workers like 
waiters and service-boy:. The 1961 census returns the persons 
in this occupation as 7,781 out of which 1,691 are employed in 
urban area. 


Accessories comprise rice,.wheat, -gram-flour (besan), semolina 
(rava), dalda-ghee, sweet-oil, condiments and spices, vegetables, 
tomatoes, onions, potatoes, chillis, tea-leaves and tea-dust, sugar, 
milk and a number of other articles. The extent of consump- 
tion of these articles increases with the growth in the size of 
establishment and the volume of business. The smallest type of 
a rural hotel in the district is said to consume accessories worth 
a thousand rupees or so per annum, whilst the expenditure of a 
big establishment on the same item for a similar period can be 
said to come up to as many as 25 to 30 times as much. 


As observed earlier, two or three benches constitute the 
furniture of a tea-shop in rural areas and chairs and tables in 
urban areas. In some shops, well established in business, 
decorating mirrors are hung on the walls and a radio-set is 
installed near the counter. But in most cases, the furniture used 
is of a very simple type and lacks proper maintenance. Utensils 
and other equipment too are hardly enough to meet the demand. 
In small shops, utensils of german silver or aluminium are in 
common use. The amount locked up in tools and equipment 
varics from a few hundred rupees in small hatels to often more 
than five thousand rupees in big shops. 
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The investment in tea-shops is usually of two types: (a) Fixed 
und (b) working. Fixed investment is made for buying tools 
and other equipment. In the latter case, it is for buying 
accessories and for mecting expenditure of a recurring nature 
with the exception of wages. The amount locked up as fixed 
capital depends on the size of the shops and the quality as well 
as quantity of the equipment. Small ones possess equipment just 
necessary for keeping them going, and hence their fixed invest- 
ment is limited. The statistics ahout the investment in a few 
establishments are as under :— 


Fixed and working capital of Hotels and Restaurants. 


Capital Structure 
No. of the Units 


Size of the Units 


Surveyed 
Fixed (in Rs.) Working (in Rs.) 
6 ar ..| Big... _ ise 29,700 13,947 
20 ite ..| Medium .. ia 15,250 11,444 
! 3 ..| Small aa hy 3.00 375 


One or sometimes two couks are employed in such cstablish- 
ments. The other employees are attendants or waiters to serve 
customers. Some boys are also employed to clean tables, wash 
utensils, crockery, floors, ete. The number of employees in cach 
category varies with the size of the. establishment. The cook's 
job is skilled and he is paid more. On an average a cook in a 
medium-sized hotel in an urban area gets about Rs. 50 per 
month. Other workers get about Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. Besides the 
emoluments, the workers are piven’ snacks and tea twice a day. 
The employees in such establishments live a very hard life. 
There is no guarantee of a continuous employment. They have 
perforce to remain busy from morning till late at night. But, 
the return that they get for their labour is very poor. 


The turnover of such establishments depends on many factors 
like locality, the type of clientele, their eating habits, etc. A 
hotel situated near a bazar at a business centre or near a cinema 
house or any office can afford to serve various types of dishes, 
because it finds sufficient demand for them. But in case of 
establishments situated in a small village or by the roadside, the 
conditions are not so encouraging. Secondly. ino urban areas it 
has been observed that many persons take their food in 
restaurants only. This gives assured demand to some of them. 
The turnover also depends upon the manageincnts’ capacity to 
attract more and better clientele. 


The income of these shops is in proportion to their turnover. 
Thus at the time of festivals or local fairs, business becomes 
brisk, but during the rainy scason, it turns dull and _ yields 
insufficient returns. The net income of a small hotel ranges 
A-280—-29-B. 
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from Rs, 50 to about Rs. 100 while that of a big establishment 
varies from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,500 per month. Generally, the 
margin of profit works out to about 35 to 40 per cent according 
to the season. 


Accessories, wages and rent constitute the important items of 
expenditure. Of these, accessories alone account for half the 
expenditure. The establishment charges are very high in urban 
areas as compared to those in the rural ones because most of 
them are housed in rented premises. Wages are comparatively 
high. Some amount has also to be spent on making the estab- 
lishment more attractive. The occupation in the district is not 
a hereditary one. It gradually developed during the last thirty 
years or so, and spread throughout the district, Almost all the 
restaurants are owned by the individual managers and it was 
their principal occupation. There is still a wide scope for 
improvement in regard to investment, services, labour condition, 
etc. Indebtedness was very rarely found. In prominent cities 
like Amravati, Badnera, ete, and in big towns like Morshi, 
Warud, Achalpur, etc., the restaurant owners have — their 
associations, 


These establishments .aré mainly located in Amravati, 
Badnera and Achalpur. A sample survey of two such establish- 
ments was conducted and the observations are given hclow. 


Of the two, one establishment was of medium size and the 
other was of a larger size. The equipment generally required by 
these establishments consists of soda-fountains, soda-bottles, 
glasses, soda-making machines, gas-cylinders, ice-boxes, etc., whilc 
the raw materials are milk, sugar, salt, ice, saw-dust, colours, 
essences and preservatives. Except essences and __ preservatives 
which are usually purchased from Bombay, all other raw materials 
are locally purchased. In 1962, the medium-sized shop had 
equipment worth Rs. 4.000 and the big shop had equipment 
valued at Rs, 40,000. The initial investment in the medium- 
sized establishment was Rs. 12,000 while that in the larger sized 
one it was Rs. 80,000. The working capital required for pur- 
chasing raw materials, making payments to the salaried staff, 
rent, electricity charges, water-rates, renewal licence fee, etc., in 
case of the medium-sized establishment and big establishment 
varied from Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 11,249 respectively. 


The owner of the medium-sized shop had three employees and 
they were paid Rs. 200 per month as their wages. while the 
owner of the big establishment had 24 employees throughout 
the year. When the business was brisk their number increased 
up to 55. They were paid Rs. 4,583 per month as wages. 


The business for these concerns is brisk from February to June, 
The products consist of aerated waters and drinks of various 
kinds such as soda, orange, ice-cream, lassi, raspberry, pineapple, 
lemonade, etc. The charges for the products vary from 10 paise 
to 50 paise depending upon the variety of drinks. The drinks 
are sold to hotels, restaurants more or Jess on a wholesale basis 
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and to the customers visiting the shops. The net earnings of the 
establishments varied trom Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,35! per month, 


The occupation is typically urban in character. Though now- 
adays the ruralites sometimes clad themselves in white and 
well-creased dress, it is but a transcultural trait as a result of 
contact with the urbanites. Only in cities, big towns and at 
taluka headquarters laundries are found. In rural areas where 
such establishments are absent, these services are rendered by 
dhobis, most of whom belong to the Hindu Parit Community. 
The dhobis or Parits used to serve the village people throughout 
the year. The system is now disappearing and even in a remote 
village the presence of a dhobi is felt. Generally in villages, 
dhobis collect clothes from house to house, wash them and 
deliver them to the customers. The occupation is hereditary. 
The dhobis as a class are poor, honest and painstaking. The 
return that they get at the time of the annual agricultural 
operations from the villagers is usually on a contract basis and 
consists of food-grains. 


In cities and towns like Amravati, Achalpur, Morshi, ctc., the 
laundry business has bccome.a principal occupation of many. 
The equipment of a es consists of a standing or hanging 
Sh ae to keep ironed clothes, one or two big tables with irons, 
a few small pots, big tubs and kadhai (iron pan) and a dry- 
cleaning machine if it provides dry-cleaning services. The 
equipment of a fairly big laundry costs Rs. 1,500 to Rs, 2,000 
excluding the expenditure on the diy cleaning machine amount- 
ing to Rs. 3,000. The equipment of a medium-sized laundry 
consists of a table, a cupboard, an iron and big utensils requiring 
an investment of about Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 while the small 
laundries are run with a capital of Rs. 300 to Rs. 400. The 
owners usually raise their capital for the business from their own 
resources or from relatives or friends. 


The accessories used in this occupation include washing-soda, 
soap, bleaching-powder, starch, indigo and tinopal for the 
washing purposes, and charcoal and firewood as fuel. All these 
are locally available. The consumption of raw materials 
depends on the volume of turnover of the establishment. In a 
small-sized establishment it is Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 per month and 
in a big establishment it is worth Rs. 300 to Rs. 400. 


Laundry services comprise washing and ironing of cotton 
garments and dry-cleaning of woollen clothes. The charges 
depend on the type of service required. For urgent washing and 
ironing of clothes, special and — starched washing, and dry-clean- 
ing the charges are higher. Throughout the year the business 
is fairly brisk. 


In addition to the expenditure on equipment, accessories, rent, 
lighting charges, etc., the establishments spend on wages of the 
employees, if any, and dhobis to whom usually clothes are given 
for washing on piece basis. Most of the establishments arc 
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managed by the owners and their family members. Very few 
establishments have employees either on daily wages or monthly 
payment as when outsiders are employed, they are paid a daily 
wage of Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 2.00. The dhobis are paid between 
Rs. 6 and Rs. 10 for washing a hundred clothes, While the 
income of a big Jaundry in Amravati ranged from -Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 300 per month in 1962, at tahsil headquarters it ranged from 
Rs. 150 to Rs, 200, The income of a small-sized laundry on the 
other hand varied between Rs. 100 and Rs. 125 per month, 


Mattress and pillow-making shops are generally found in big 
towns. Though cotton is the important commercial crop in the 
district, the agriculturists in the rural parts of the district do 
not gencrally usc mattresses and pillows, The use of the latter 
is confined to a few landlords and some well-to-do people. They 
are purchased cither in big towns or got prepared from the 
ferivalas. In towns it is the principal means of . livelihood of 
many persons, especially those belonging to the - Muslim 
community. 


Most of the establishments in this category are of medium size. 
A well-established shop has a-spihning machine, a big weighing 
machine ‘Taraju’, weights. and big needles as its equipment. 
The raw material consists of cotton cloth, etc., of different 
varieties. The ferivalas who move from house to house possess 
only the carding bow. The cost of the equipment of a medium- 
sized establishment varies from Rs. 700 to Rs. 1,200. The 
initial investment required for purchasing machine, weights, 
taraju, etc., amounts to Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,500. Most of the 
establishments arc managed by the owners and their family 
members. The major items of expenditure are rent and 
electricity charges wherever power machines are used. The 
amount spent on these items varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 60 per 
month. 


The products consist of mattresses, pillows, razais, etc. The 
labour charges are on picce basis and depend upon the size 
of the mattress. The occupation provides business throughout 
the year, 


The expansion of lodging and boarding business in recent 
times has been mainly due to migration of people, on account 
of transfers in services, business transactions, people’s habit to 
change their residence for some period and sales representatives, 
stray visitors and propagators moving from place to place. At 
the educational centres and at the district place, the occupation 
of providing lodging and boarding is lucrative and hence 
popular. However as compared to restaurants, boarding houses 
are few in number and lodging and boarding houses are still 
fewer. The occupation has gradually developed only during the 
last forty years. It is not hereditary in character. Almost all 
the lodging and boarding houses are run on ownership basis. 
They generally occupy rented premises. Most of the boarding 
houses are of medium size. The boarding houses are generally 
found at every taluka headquarters and at the district place but 
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the same is not true about the lodging houses. The boarding 
houses are found almost in all parts of a town, but the lodging 
and boarding houses are situated nearabout the prominent 
places such as bus-stands, railway stations, etc. The quality of 
the food served by these boarding houses depends on the 
number of customers visiting the establishments, the rates 
charged by them, the management and the availability of 
accessories. 


Accessories consist of foodgrains, condiments and __ spices, 
groundnut oil, vegetable ghee and vegetables in a_ vegetarian 
boarding house. The requirements of a non-vegetarian  estab- 
lishment, in addition to the above, include fish, mutton 
(specially of he-goats) and eggs. The amount of raw materials 
consumed depends upon the turnover of the establishment, A 
big establishment spends from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,500 cvery 
month on raw materials; while in case of medium-sized 
establishments the expenditure on the same item varics from 
about Rs. 300 to Rs. 700. The small boarding houses need 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 300 for purchasing the accessories for the same 
period. 


Except very few lodging and boarding houses which are well 
equipped, tools and equipment of most of the establishments are 
neither adequate nor decent. Some chairs or benches, small 
dining tables or even pats (low stools) are used for dining 
purpose, A few benches arc also kept in the waiting room or 
drawing room, if any. Dishes, bowls and pots of different sizes 
constitute the common utensils required for cooking, serving 
meals and storage. The stock of the utensils depends on the 
size of the establishment, The equipment of lodging houses in 
the district comprises few cots—iron or wooden-—, few mattresses, 
pillows and bed-sheets. The amount,spent on tools and  equip- 
ment varies with the size of the establishment. It is Rs. 1,200 
to Rs. 1,300 in big lodging and boarding houses. The investment 
of the medium-sized boarding houses in the same item varies 
from Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,000, while the small boarding houses 
require Rs. 400 to Rs. 500° for purchasing tools and equipment, 
The other amenities such as radio scts, etc., are very rarely found 
in the lodging and boarding houses. 


The capital invested in the business of providing lodging and 
boarding is fixed capital and working capital. The fixed capital is 
on items such as cooking utensils, pots required for serving meals, 
furniture, etc., while the working capital represents purchase of 
raw-materials. Some amount is also required periodically for 
replacing cooking utensils, dishes, bowls, etc, when they become 
worn out. The capital is often sccured by way of cash advances 
from customers on monthly basis, or from relatives or friends. 
Sometimes the owners raise their own capital. In the case of 
lodging houses, after initial investment by way of fixed capital 
for emipeine the tenements, working capital plays a very 
insignificant part. A big lodging and boarding house in 
Amravati was found to have fixed capital of Rs, 3,000 and 
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working capital of Rs. 1,800. The average fixed and working 
capital invested in a medium-sized boarding house is Rs. 538 
and Rs, 364, respectively, whereas it is Rs. 325 and Rs. 215, 
respectively, in a small-sized boarding house. 

The total number of employees in all the ‘nine establishments 
that were surveyed was 27, out of whom 15 were paid employees 
and 12 were owners and _ their family members. The monthly 
wages paid to the servants varied according to the nature of the 
work and ranged between Rs. 15 and Rs. 70. The skilled 
workers like cooks, ete. were paid more. A cook was paid 
between Rs. 40 and Rs. 60 and other workers between Rs, 15 and 
Rs. 30 per month and in addition were served with tea and two 
meals a day. Due to not very satisfactory working conditions, 
this type of labour was of a floating nature, 

The turnover of the boarding house depends on the number 
of its permanent members and the casual customers who visit 
it. The management of the establishment, the quality of food 
that the establishment serves and its location also affect the 
turnover of an establishinent. Meals are prepared and served 
twice a day. They are scrvedseither on “rice-plate system” or 
on full-meal basis, to permanent members or to casual customers. 
In a jodging house, a lodger is provided with a cot, mattress, a 
pillow and a bed-sheet. Arrangements for bath and washing of 
clothes are also made. The daily turnover of a big establish- 
ment varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 while that of a medium- 
sized establishment varics from Rs, 50 to Rs. 70. 

The items of the expenditure are rent, eleetricity, municipal 
taxes, wages to the labourers, raw materials and utensils required 
tor cooking. The expenditure on these items varies according 
to the size of the establishment. The monthly expenditure of 
a big establishment in the district. varies from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 1,500 and that of a medium-sized establishment from about 
Rs. 400 to Rs. 600. As regards the net earnings of these 
establishments, the large-sized and medium-sized lodging and 
boarding houses carn Rs. 500 and Rs. 700 per month, respectively, 
while the boarding houses earn between Rs, 200 and Rs. 300, per 
month. 

The services of barbers like those of tailors are indispensable. 
Barbers as well as the tailors make the persons smart in 
appearance, Yet, for all this the barber gets his seat just on the 
lower rung of the social ladder. In a small village the barber 
is a balutedar and serves the villagers for which he gets food- 
grains at the time of the annual harvest. Usually in the morn- 
mg he sits in the veranda or under a simple shade nearabout 
his residence or sometimes under a tree at the centre of a 
village. The village barber has a bag known as dhopti which is 
a miniature mobile saloon and contains a pair of scissors, one or 
two razors, a pair of cropping machines which is always out of 
order, a broken comb, a fading out mirror, a small piece of 
simple soap, a brush and a small aluminium pot (watt). His 
other duties consist of calling persons from the village td attend 
2 marriage ceremony, for taking meals, ete. 
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In towns or cities the barber sets up permanent shops or hair- 
cutting saloons. Besides, some barbers with their bags move 
from door to door. Most of the hair-cutting saloons are situated 
in rented premises. They are arranged aesthetically and 
equipped with a sufficient number of tools, mirrored walls, chairs 
either wooden or revolving, dressing tables, lights, fans and radio- 
sets in a few cases. Very few cstablishments provide amenities such 
as cushioned chairs, better toilet-service, etc., and also cater to 
the needs of their modern customers who wish to have different 
hair styles, Naturally, amongst other factors this has enhanced 
the cost of equipment and in general, the expenditure on estab- 
lishment with the changes in the pattern, employment, Be 
ment, income, etc., of this occupation. The following table 
shows the number of persons engaged in this occupation during 


the last fifty years :— 


Year Number of persons engaged 
in the occupation 
1911 a 2,928 
1921 ee 2,343 
193] a 3,171 
194] "se N.A. 
1951 a 1,963 
1961 bs 1,939 


The village barber needs no cosmetics. What he requires is 
nothing but an ordinary cake of soap and cold water. The 
itinerant barbers who are found in the towns and cities have 
their bags well equipped with better tools and a few cosmetics 
such as snow, superior soap, face powder and hair oil. These 
itinerant barbers spend not more than Rs. 10 per month. The 
expenditure on the same items in an establishment in a big town 
varics between Rs, 30 and Rs. 75 per month depending upon 
the turnover and size of the establishment, Accessories required 
by a well-equipped hair-cutting saloon in a city constitute 
cosmetics such as pomade, snow, face-powder, scented oil and 
soaps, etc., which are locally available. 


The occupation can be started with a minimum of tools and 
equipment such as a pair of scissors, one or two razors and a 
pair of cropping machines, The tools and equipment of an 
itinerant barber cost between Rs. 100 and Rs. 150. The 
establishment could be categorised in three types, viz., establish- 
ments having one or two chairs, a_ dressing table, big mirrors, 
and other tools; secondly those having three or four chairs and 
all other tools and equipment required to carry on hair-cutting 
operations at thrce or four chairs at a time and thirdly big 
establishments, having more than four chairs, dressing-tables, big 
mirrors fixed on the tables, a simple or well-carved long bench 
for the customers to relax upon, fans and a radio-set in a few 
shops and the required tools such as scissors, razors, cropping 
machines, etc. The cost of tools and equipment in a small shop 
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is estimated at about Rs. 300. In a medium shop it amounts to 
about Rs. 500, but in a hig shop it exceeds a thousand rupecs. 
In towns the owners are inclined to invest more in tools and 
equipment with a view 10 giving a good appearance to the shop. 
Probably this tendency can be traced to the craving for decency, 
insisted upon by the customers. Thus the occupation does not 
require large capital investment at its initial stage. The working 
capital consists of the amount required for the maintenance of 
tools and equipment, for buying accessories and for paying the 
wages to the employees, if any. The capital is often raised from 
their own resources or from their friends or relatives. 


A hair-dressing saloon has fixed hours of work spread partly 
in the morning and partly in the evening and usually observes 
the time schedule rigidly. The itinerant barber starts very early 
in the morning and works till mid-day depending upon the 
response to his work and carns an income varying between 
Rs. 30 and Rs. 70 per inonth, In the big establishments, artisans 
are paid wages either on a fixed or on piece-meal basis but in 
either case they earn an income varying between Rs. 40 and 
Rs. 100 a month. In big towns the charges of various _hair- 
cutting services are more or. less fixed. 


Some barbers were found to possess small agricultural hold- 
ings cultivated either by their family members or leased to 
other cultivators.’ This provided the family with supplementary 
income. In some cases meétnbers of their families were found to 
be working on daily wages on the farms of other cultivators. It 
was also observed that though the occupation in many cases 
was of a hereditary nature, some of their members who were 
better educated did not undertake the occupation. 


The origin of the occupation-can be traced as carly as the 
advent of the ex-British regime >in) the country. The bakeries 
were then started to cater to the needs of the European officials, 
However, they expanded with the passage of time and with the 
change in food habits of the people. Now the consumption of 
processed food stuffs, particularly the bread, is so large that it 
is available even in remote villages. However, these food items 
have not been able to replace the main constituents of food, viz. 
chapali or bhakari and they are still used as side or luxury 
dishes in urban areas. 


Generally, bakeries are found in Amravati and in other towns 
like Badnera, Achalpur, Dhamangaon, Morshi, Warud, etc. In 
the other parts of the district, some businessmen either bring 
bread, biscuits, etc., from a big bakery or prepare them them- 
selves on a small scale. 


Raw materials required by a bakery consist of maida (wheat- 
flour), sugar, soda, hydrogenated oils, ghee, etc. All these 
items are purchased from the local markets. An average unit 
found in the district uses about 8~10 maunds of maida, about 
a maund of sugar and the necessary quantity of hydrogenated 
oil and ghee in a month. A large-sized bakery requires nearly 
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double this quantity. The cost of raw materials in the case of 
a big bakery varies from Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,000 per month. The 
small-sized establishment on the other hand requires raw mate- 
rials worth Rs. 200 to Rs. 500. 


The equipment of an average bakery consists of a large 
wooden table to prepare dough, a bhaiti or oven, tin trays, 
small iron-shcet boxes to bake bread, long iron rods, vessels, 
moulds, cupboards, baskets, ete. The cost of a bhatti varies 
from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500, The cost of other equipment of a 
smal] unit varies from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000; while a big unit has 
equipment worth Rs. 2,500 and - Rs, 3,000. Thus the fixed 
capita] is required generally to construct a bhattt and buy the 
necessary equipment, while the working capital is required to 
purchase raw materials and to pay the wages, 


Only large-sized establishments in Amravati and in towns like 
Achalpur, — Badnera, Dhamangaon, Morshi, cte., have paid 
employces. However, quite a large number of Lak ches are, run 
as one-man units, occasionally with the assistance _ of family- 
members by their proprictors. Wages paid to hired labour 
depend on the nature of the job, skilled or unskilled. An 
unskilled Jabourer gets about a rupee and a half it a baker 
is paid, sometimes more than two rupees per day. Skilled 
labourers eee get monthly payments varying between 
Rs. 60 and Rs. 90. 


Bread, butter, cakes, biscuits and buns are the chief products 
of these bakeries. However, bread alone accounts for a_ signi- 
ficant part of the total production. These products are sold 
either on wholesale or retai] basis. Although the turnover of a 
bakery depends upon its size, in the case of a big unit it varics 
between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500°>per month. The volume of 
turnover of a small-sized unitivaries from Rs. 400 to Rs. 700. 
The bulk of the transaction in these units takes place on a cash 
basis and as such the amount Jocked up as working capital is 
negligible. An average bakery carns a net income varying 
between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 3,000 per annum. The bakeries have 
almost continuous business throughout the year. 


Tailoring shops either small or hig are found in all parts of 
the district. The tailor has been an indispensable component of 
the society since long. Independent tailoring shops may not he 
found in all the villages of the district, yet all the same, a group 
of two or three small villages do have a tailor, Particularly in 
rural areas the profession is characterised hy its traditional 
nature, A few tailors add to their monthly income by _ selling 
readymade clothes kept in a small depot attached to their 
shops. A few of them also have agriculture as cither a subsi- 
diary or main occupation looked after by their family members. 
However, a majority of them have nothing else to supplement 
their earnings and have exclusively to depend on their income 
from the profession. Most of the tailors in small villages are 
unskilled and only stitch waist-coats, bodices, payjamas and 
make a precarious living while the tailors found in bigger 
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villages undertake stitching of _ shirts, pants, among other 
things. The skilled tailors found only in big towns seem to he 
adept in the art of tailoring and specialise in stitching clothes 
of men, women and children. 


The occupation employs a good number of persons. With 
an increase in moncy incomes of the people and their adapta- 
bility to the ever-changing fashions, the demand for — skilled 
tailoring services has gone up and this ensures a prosperous 
future to this profession. However, tailors have to cater to the 
new requirements which change from day to day and learn to 
adopt new fashions, The following figures give the number of 
persons engaged in the occupation during the last 50 years: — 


Year Number of persons 
engaged in the occupation. 


191] ae 8 es 2,586 
1921 ia Seat - 1,748 
193] ne ae ne 2,623 
194] 18 al, ee N.A. 
195] oe a a 2,080 
196] - A ae 4,476 


Accessories available locally, consist of thread, buttons, canvas- 
cloth, needles, oil, etc. The amount spent on accessories varices 
from Rs. 5 to more than Rs, 50 per month, depending on the 
turnover of the shop. 


A sewing machine, a pair of scissors, a stool or a chair, low 
stool (big pat) and a tape are the important items of the equip- 
ment of a tailoring shop. ~A- medium-sized tailoring shop has 
two to three sewing machines, some chairs or Renee: a low 
stool, pat er table, a cupboard, whereas in a big shop more than 
two machines are kept and tailors are employed either on daily 
or monthly wages. Besicles, big shops have other equipment 
such as a large table for cutting cloth, one or two cupboards for 
keeping clothes, stitched or otherwise, and a few chairs or 
benches for customers tu sit upon. Of the tools and equipment, 
a sewing machine costs from Rs. 400 to Rs. 700, and a pair of 
scissors from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20. 


In a village, the tailor collects orders from house to house, 
takes measures, receives cloth and finally delivers stitched  arti- 
cles. But in towns and cities customers visit the shops. The 
skill of a tailor consists in the way he cuts the cloth, as per the 
required measurement and design. This work in big shops is 
usually done either by the owners of the shops or by a specially 
employed tailor and stitching is given to other employees. The 
employed tailors are generally paid on a_ piece-rate basis. In 
some cases, they are paid salaries. Monthly wages per labourer 
are from Rs. 60 to Rs, 90 in towns and from Rs. 30 to Rs. 45 in 
big villages. 
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Shirts, pants, trouscrs, coats, waist-coats, blouses and  bodices 
make the usual items of stitching. The stitching charges differ 
according to the quality as well as the type of the work and the 
demand for tailoring services. 


The tailor’s output of work depends upon the situation of the 
shop, whether in a village or in a town, whether in a central 
place or otherwise or on the work that may be available at the 
place as also on his capacity to deliver the goods to the satisfac- 
tion of the customers. In a village the daily output of work is 
worth a rupee or two, At the time of some festivals such as 
annual fairs, Gudhipadava, Dipavali, Nagpanchami, etc., and 
marriages, the business is brisk and a tailor earns between Rs, 4 
and Rs. 6 per day. In a city or big town it ranges from Rs. 10 
to Rs, 25 per day. The picture of a decent, well-equipped tailor- 
ing shop managed by expert tailors by applying the funda- 
mental principles of modern business is rather an uncommon 
scene in the district except the Amravati city. 


Bicycle, today, has hecome the vehicle of the common man. 
It is found in the cities and -also, in the remote villages. It 
provides a ready and cheap»me¢ans of, transport and does not 
require much capital or broad. roads. 


The cycles and cycle-rickshaws which provide cheap means of 
conveyance in big towns like Amravati, Achalpur, Morshi, ctc., 
and also in rural areas necessitate the establishment of  cycle- 
repairing shops. The majority of the cycle-repairing shops are 
of medium size. Big shops are found. only in a big town like 
Amravati. These shops provide employment to a good number 
of persons, These shops, besides cycle-repairing, sell cycle spare 
parts and take to such other afhed occupations as hiring the 
hicycles, etc. Generally, these shops) maintain about four to 
five cycles for hiring them out to customers on rates fixed per 
hour or per day. 


The survey of these establishments conducted in Amravati 
district reveals the following facts about their capital investment, 
income and expenditure. The establishments were either _ big, 
medium or small. Their capital structure as revealed by the 
survey was as under:— 


No. of 
Size Shops Capital investment in rupees 
surveyed (average per unit) 
Fixed Working 
(only for repairing) 
Big .. im ae 4 2,146 62 per month. 
Medium... 12 1,025 49 per month. 


Small... ss ie 20 624 32 per month. 
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The main items of capital investment are the purchase of 
bicycles and their spare parts and other equipment, In an 
average unit, about four bicycles are kept for hiring out to 
customers. The equipment of such shops comprises one or two 
benches, a table, a petromax, if electricity is not available, 
spanners of various sizes, nuts, screws, cyclepump and articles 
required to remove puncture, etc. Working capital is used for 
paying rent and wages, if any, and purchase of accessories 
required for running the shop. 

Most of the establishments are managed by the owners with 
the help of their family members. They were usually situated 
in rented premises, the rent of which varies between Rs, 8 and 
Rs. 20 per month. 


These establishments receive income from charges made for 
bicycle-repairing and for hiring out bicycles. Some shops also 
do the work of repairing stoves, petromaxcs, etc. The net month- 
ly income of small establishments was estimated to be about 
Rs. 104, of medium establishments about Rs. 131 and of big 
establishments about Rs. 228 per month. 


Among the employees, teenaged youngsters are found in 
larger numbers. They are ge between Rs. 15 and Rs. 25° in 
small towns and between Rs; 25 to Rs. 40 in big towns. Adults 
are paid between Rs. 45 and Rs, 60 per month. 


The business of these shops remains brisk during summer and 
winter, particularly during harvest period and slack during 
monsoon. 


The other minor occupations inthe towns include cap- making, 
basket- -making, picture- frat ete. Of these the occupation of 
cap-making is found in hig towns. The equipment of these 
establishments consists of a sewing machine, — scissors, needles, 
thread, straw-board, canvas, cloth, etc. The medium-sized and 
big establishments are managed by the owners’ family mem- 
bers as well as by the salaried staff. The wages of the employces 
vary from Rs. 50 to Rs. 120 per month. The other items of 
expenditure include rent, raw materials, electricity charges, etc., 
and the amount spent on these items per month is from Rs. 150 
to Rs, 250. The cost of the sewing machine is from Rs. 350 to 
Rs. 600. 


These shops make various types of woollen, jari, Gandhi and 
folding caps. They are sold to wholesale and retail dealers or 
directly to the customers at retail rates in the local markct. 
The monthly income of simall shops tanges from Rs, 130 to 
Rs. 200 and that of medium-sized shops from Rs. 200 to Rs. 325. 


Very few shops of photo-frame making are found in big 
towns. The equipment required for this occupation consists of 
a small hammer, nails, scissors, ctc., while raw materials include 
ply-wood, sheet glasses, pictures, cardboard, etc. All these arti- 
cles are purchased from the Iccal market. Most of the establish- 
ments are managed by the owners themselves but in a few 
cases with the help of their assistants. 
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The initial investment of these shops varies from Rs. 200, to 
Rs. 250. The earnings of the medium-sized shops varies from 
Rs. [00 to Rs. 160, while that of small shops ranges from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 70 per month. The business is more or less steady 
throughout the year. 


Goldsmiths are found in large numbers in towns as well as 
villages. They make gold as well as silver ornaments. In a 
village a goldsmith serves the society as a bafutedar and is 
known as sonar. The tools generally required by the goldsmiths, 
are anvil, bellows, hammers, pincers, pots, crucibles, moulds and 
nails for ornamental work, tika, auiit, Sdj autiz, drilling machine, 
cupboards, etc., the cost of which varics hetween Rs. 400 and 
Rs. 1,000. 


In rural areas except marriage celebrations, festivals and local 
fairs, the business is more or less steady throughout the year. 
The earnings of goldsmiths in rural areas vary from Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 50 per month depending upon the orders reccived from the 
customers, Most of the sonars in villages are labourers. 


In big towns goldsmiths get-work from the Sarafs. They are 
employed either on daily wages or-on  picce-meal basis, The 
earnings of the goldsmiths a rowns as compared with — their 
counterparts in the rural-areas of vhe district are somewhat 
more and = vary between’ Rs, 140 cand Rs. 200) per month, 
Generally, metals like gold and silver are supplied by the 
customers themselves. The goldsmiths carrying business on a 
small scale could not afford to keep a stock of these precious 
metals, With the recently issued Gold Control Order by the 
Government of India, the goldsmiths have lost all business in 
gold and many of them have gone out of employment. To help 
them out of their difficultics, the Government have extended to 
them many service facilities. 


Pan-bidi shops have become a common sight even in remote 
parts of the district. Wherever possible, pan-bidi sellers set up 
permanent shops generally by the side of the hotels, cinema 
houses, if any, railway and bus stations, hazar and at all im- 
portant corners of streets. Sometimes they move in the streets, 
particularly cn bazar-day with a_ tray which is a miniature 
mobile shop containing the necessary items of pan-palti and 
bundles of bidis. They also scll cigarettes and match-hoxes. 


There are two types of pan-hidi shops; shops in the first cate- 
gory, sell only prepared = pan-pattis, bidis, cigarettes, match- 
boxes, some other goods of daily use like soap, cagarbalti, tooth- 
paste, powder and few patent medicines like Aspro, Anacin, cte. 
The other type of shops scl loose hetel-leaves, betelnuts, tobacco 
and other things of daily use as aforesaid, 


The habit of chewing pan-paili is more or less the same in 
this district as in other parts of Maharashtra. Very often the 
guests are entertained by offering pan. Usually people chew pan 
after taking meals or drinks like tea, coffee. ctc. Besides, the 
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betel-leaves and areca-nuts have auspicious value and are used 
at the time of marriages and other religious functions. Numer- 
ous articles are mixed together while preparing a pan-patit such 
as pan (betel-leave), pieces of areca-nut, lime, tobacco-leaf or 
powder, catechu, clove and cardamom. These pan-pattis taste 
astringent and not swect. The pan-pattis have received such 
name as the Calcutta mitha, Poona masala, Banarasi mitha, 
Mokva, indicating the tastes of the people according to the 
respective areas. 


Accessories consist of betel-leaves, tobacco-leaves and powder, 
betel-nuts, lime, catechu, cloves, cardamom, copra, hariyali and 
other items of ‘spices’ (masala). The extent of consumption of 
these articles increases naturally with the growth in the size of 
an establishment which depends on the turnover. Generally all 
these shops are run on the small-scale and are managed by the 
owners themselves. Extra labour is very rarely employed. 
Sometimes hotel owners keep such shops in the extension of 
their premises and run them through their relatives. Such 
shops stand better in competition as their establishment charges 
are practically negligible. 


The equipment of these shops consists of a small shelf to 
keep different items, a few pots to keep catechu, chuna_ (lime), 
etc., a big plate to keep betelleaves and a bucketful of water 
for sprinkling it on betel-leaves to keep them fresh, a scissors and 
a nutcracker. All these items cost about a hundred runces. A 
few shops have radio sets. 


These shops generally sell_two types of pan-pattis; (1) ordinary 
(sadha) with or without tohacco,-and (2) special with or without 
tobacco. The daily turnovercofgany average bidishop depends 
on such factors as the situation of the shop, the quality of ee 
preparation (pan-patti), etc. But generally it ranges from Rs. 
to Rs. (0 per day. The monthly net earnings ‘of these econ 
vary between Rs. 150 and Rs. 225. The business is brisk at the 
time of festivals, local fairs, marriages and on bazar days. The 
pan-patt shops offer prospects of a good employment. They 
require small initial capital investment, small space and a few 
tools and equipment to start with. 


The census heading of liberal arts and professions includes 
among other lawyers. barristers, teachers, and doctors. An 
increase in’ the number of persons belonging to these professions 
is a definite indication of the cducational achievement of the 
society. During the last fifty years the number of-earners in this 
category bas considerably gone up. 


The total number of lawyers residing and practising in Amra- 
vati district is 240. There is only one barrister residing and 
practising in the district. No women lawyers are practising in 
the district. 
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In 1963, the total number of lawyers residing and practising 
at the district headquarters and tahsil headquarters, where — the 
courts are located, is given below:— 


146 
Achalpur_.. i . 64) 
Daryapur.. Ae -- 26 
Chandur.. 4 - 10 
Mershi a a er 
Due to the various enactments relating to land, the carnings 
of lawyers specialising on the civil side have considerably 
reduced. Some lawyers, therefore, have taken to specialisation 


on the criminal side. There is an increase in the number of law 
graduates but many of them accept other vocations. 


Amravati .. =, i 


In the district there are two registered associations of lawyers. 
The Amravati Bar Association was registered in the year 1937 
and its total membership at present is 146. The Bar Association 
at Achalpur was registered in 1939 and its totat membership at 
present is 41. 


Persons in educational: professions can be divided into four 
categories: (1) those engaged in primary schools, (2) those 
engaged in secondary schools, (3) those engaged in institutions 
and partly, (4) those engaged m colleges. The total number of 
primary teachers in the district is 4,521 which includes 461 
women teachers. In the secondary schools, there are 1,501 men 
and 263 women teachers. .The total. number of teachers of 
various grades such as instructors, assistant tcachers, supervisors, 
principals, ctc., engaged in the institutions like Industrial Insti- 
tute, Kalaniketan, Vocational High School, Government 
Diploma Training Institutes,.one for;men and the other — for 
women is 112. In the last category, viz., colleges which include 
arts, science, conimerce and government basic training colleges, 
the total number of teachers of various grades comes to 308. 


The income of a secondary school teacher on an average is 
found to be between Rs. 150 and Rs. 250 and thar of a teacher in 
technical institutions and colleges varied between Rs. 250 to 
Rs. 500. In respect of educational qualifications as well as 
earnings, the class of teachers shows a definite improvement. 
There is also a variety in training secured by the tcachers due 
to the fact that physical education, technical education,  etc., 
have been introduced as compulsory subjects in many edu- 
cational institutions. 


associations of 
Their membership at 


In the district, there are in all 10 registered 
primary and secondary school teachers. 
present is 7,378. 


Due to the advancement of science and the stress on the 
materialistic attitude of the people and to some extent the 
vulnerability of persons belonging to the priestiy —professigns, 
religion, which once upon a time ruled over the mankind, is 
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fast losing its importance. The number of persons belonging to 
the priestly professions is considerably reduced. So also the 
number of new entrants in the profession is insignificant as it 
does not provide a reasonable means of livelihood. Gone are 
the days when the priests played a consolidated role of a friend, 
a philosopher and a guide. The earnings of this class and their 
general standards have been adversely affected. In rural areas 
at the time of marriage ceremonies and _ other festivals, the 
earnings of the priest hardly amount to between Rs. 25 and 
Rs. 35. In urban areas they are slightly higher ranging between 
Rs. 35 and Rs. 60 per month. The younger generation far from 
being attracted towards the ancestral profession is taking to 
other suitable vocations. 


The medical profession has gained much during the last fifty 
years. People in rural as well as in urban areas have become 
more conscious of diseases with the result that the earnings of 
medical practitioners have gone up. A number of primar 
health centres, its sub-centres, maternity and = child health 
centres, subsidised medical practitioner’s centres have been 
established under the rural health, and sanitation programme. 
However, the proportion of doctors.to, the entire population of 
the district is very low especially in rural areas. 


Generally, only those families having good incomes and those 
having an agricultural bias employ domestic servants. How- 
ever, the rural domestic servants and their urban counterparts 
differ in their nature and conditions of service. The rural 
domestic servants are usually employed during the sowing and 
harvesting period. They are ena in cash and kind according 
to the work performed, Servants who are employed for a year or 
more than a year, are technically known as attached labour. 
They are also paid in cash_and kind. The extent of this type 
of labour is significant in Vidarbha and Marathawada regions. 
Attached labour is employed particularly to look after the cattle, 
to protect crops, and also for fencing, weeding, watering the 
crop, etc. A subcategory of rural servants, now fast disappear- 
ing, is the one where a worker is employed in the family of a 
Jagirdar, or Inamdar or a landlord in return for the monetary 
help received by him from the household, the period of service 
extending from about two years to five, depending upon the 
amount of loan taken. 


In urban areas, two distinct classes of domestic servants can 
be found. The one employed as a full-time servant to do every 
possible kind of family service and the other employed partly 
for certain specific jobs, such as washing of clothes and 
utensils. 


The majority of the servants are employed on part-time basis. 
Their Monthly carnings vary between Rs. 25 and Rs. 45, 
depending upon the number of families they serve. The  earn- 
ings of full-time servants vary between Rs. 30 and Rs. 50. In 
addition to this, they are also provided with meals, clothing, etc. 
The servants of the second category are mostly women, the 
monthly earnings of whom vary between Rs. 3 and Rs. 10. 


A-280—30-A. 
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During the last few years, the earnings of the domestic 
servants as a class have increased. Consequently, there is some 
awakening visible in this class. They are gither trying to form 
an union of their own or becoming members of other workers’ 
unions, 


In some villages of Maharashtra still the day dawns with the 
ringing of bells in the temples, lowing of cows and calves, and 
women singing ovyas while grinding grains with — grinding 
wheels in their own houses. But gradually the scene is being 
transformed with the introduction of modern machines. Only 
in big villages, towns and cities, flour-mills are found in 
substantial numbers; while in rural areas two or three villages 
have a flour-mill in) common. In villages the establishments 
work on oil-engines and in towns and citles flour-mills work on 
power. Grinding grains and chillis are the main occupations 
which provide employment throughout the year. 


Electric motors, oil-engines, grinders, balances and other 
minor tools constitute the main equipment. The cost of 
equipment in these establishments varies from Rs. 1,500 to 
Rs. 3,500. The amount of-moncy spent on the repairs of equip- 
ment varies from Rs. 200 to Rs: 450 or amore per year. The capital 
required for initial investment in many cases was raised by the 
proprietors from their own resources, 


Most of the cstablishments are housed in rented premises, the 
rent of which varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 per month. The 
other items on which expenditure is incurred are electric 
energy, diesel oil, etc. It) varies from about Rs. 30 to Rs. 80 
depending upon the size and the turnover of the establishment. 
Many of these establishments are managed by the proprietors 
with the help of assistants. The employees, if any, are paid 
monthly wages varying between Rs. 40 and Rs. 60. 


The establishments have a continuous business throughout the 
year. Ft is usually brisk during festivals like Divati, Holi, etc., 
and also at the time of marriage celebrations, The owner of the 


establishment having one Chakki carns about Rs. 150 to Rs. 300 
per month. 


The occupations described above, however, do not cover the 
entire field. There are still other occupations which provide 
employment to a considerable number of persons but are too 
small to deal with separately. Fruit-vendors, sellers of veget- 
ables, flowers, milk and meat, sweetmeat makers, astrologers, news- 
paper sellers, blacksmiths, carpenters, shoe-makers, grain parchers, 
etc., are some of them. A few observations about some of them 
are given below. 


Most of the vendors do their business in the market place 
locally known as mandai where they have their own galas. 
They bring fresh fruits and vegetables from the villages in the 
vicinity and sell them in the market, They make their 
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purchases on contract basis from fruit and vegetable growers and 
sell them on retail basis. In Amravati and in a few big towns 
separate fruit-shops are found and at other places they are 
either sold by vegetable sellers or ferivalas.- A few fruit and 
vegetable vendors move from house to house in the morning. 
The earnings of these persons vary from Rs. 30 to Rs. 75 per 
month. They depend mostly on the total turnover and variety 
of the vegetables sold. Some persons engaged in this occupation 
also do some other work either on farm or in the household to 
supplement their earnings. 


Flower-sellers a'so carry on their business more or Jess in the 
same manner as dealers in vegetables. In big towns separate 
shops are seen. But in small towns, they move from house to 
house. Their business gets brisk at the time of marriages, 
festivals and local fairs. In towns and cities they prepare 
braids, garlands, ctc. They bring flowers either from neighbour- 
ing villages or from local gardens. A flower-merchant in a big 
town carns from Rs. 60 to Rs. 150 per month. 


Milk-sellers or gavalis are cither local or come from _ nearby 
villages, Persons belonging. to gavali caste take to this 
occupation as a full-time profession. They keep a good number 
of she-buffaloes and supply milk to individual households, hotels 
and restaurants, dairics and to sweetmeat makers. Some others 
directly come from villages and distribute milk from house to 
house. The retail rate of better quality milk varies from 
75 paise to one rupee per litre. The rate is generally high 
during summer when the supply of milk is insufficient and low 
during winter when there is a sufficient quantity of milk. 
Persons engaged in this occupation earn from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200 
depending upon the number of buffaloes that a gavalh keeps and 
also the existence of regular ‘customers. 


These are the balutedars of the traditional village economy 
who still survive though in a less recognised form. In villages, 
these artisans are connected with the agriculturists at various 
stages of their operations. They are paid annually in kind for 
the services they render to the landholders. The system of 
baluta-payments is gradually disappearing and there is a marked 
tendency to make payment in cash rather than in kind. The 
payment of baltuta is generally made at the time of the harvest. 


In urban areas big shops of shoe-makers are found. They 
make a variety of footwear for men, women and children and 
do a very flourishing business. However, shoe-makers have to 
be adept in new fashions and designs which change very fast. 
Shoe-makers in urban areas earn between Rs. 75 and Rs. 150 per 
month. In rural areas these establishments are small, They 
deal in a few varieties of shoes which are generally not 
fashionable but strong and durable. Shoe-makers in villages 
earn less than their counterparts in urban areas. Their earnings 
vary between Rs. 45 and Rs. 75 a month. Most of the shoe- 
makers have agriculture as cither a main or a subsidiary 
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occupation. A cobbler in a town requires anvil, rapi, hammer, 
nails, leather-sewing machine, blades, thread, etc., the cost of 
which varies between Rs. 250 and Rs. 450. 


The carpenter requires one or two saws, wakas, patast, etc., the 
cost of which varies between Rs. 125 and Rs. 175. The daily 
wage of-a carpenter, if employed, varies between Rs. 5 and 
Rs. 10. In rural areas the carpenter prepares all the agricultural 
implements and constructs houses for which he gets remuneration 
in kind from the agriculturists at the time of the harvest. 


Bellows, anvil, hammers, files, wrenches, spanner, pliers, etc., 
constitute the equipment of a blacksmith. Throughout the 
year, in rural areas, the blacksmith serves the agriculturists and 
gets remuneration in kind at the time of agricultural operations. 
In urban areas, however, they make articles such as _ bucket, 
hammer, ghamela, phavada, mot, ctc., and earn about Rs, 150 
to Rs. 250 per month. 


CHAPTER 9-—- ECONOMIC TRENDS 


IN THIS CHAPTER Ir IS PROPOSED TO ANALYSE THE Economic 
TRENDS IN THE DISTRICT pertaining to production, prices, wages, 
etc,, as reflected in the standard of living enjoyed by different 
levels of income groups. Generally, the economic trends at the 
district level do not vary widely trom those prevailing in the 
country as a whole because the impact and the subsequent 
pressure of the economic policies are found to shape the district 
economy also. The strategy of economic planning has to be 
national in character. The policies pertaining to production, 
labour, capital, marketing, supplics, purchasing power of the 
currency unit, and taxation, which are intended to shape the 
national economic torces, go a long way in affecting the desired 
changes in the district life as a whole. In the nature of things, 
the idea of an independent and separate plan for a region or a 
part thereof is inconceivable. District is too small an area to 
have an independent character in a planned development unless 
it possesses unique natural advantages. The trends in economic 
life of a district are bound to keep pace with those of the 
nation. The forces in the economic mechanism of a district 
have to be more or Jess in consonance with those of the country. 


However, some geographical, historical and economic — factors 
give rise to regional imbalances with the result that some dis- 
tricts develop peculiarities of their own. The state of economic 
progress differs. The pattern of economic living in a particular 
district may not tend to keep pace with the one in the country. 
Hence it is of great interest and of immense value to study the 
economic trends in a district. 


Such a study is significant because of other reasons also. In a 
developing economy geared-up by the five-year plans, the econo- 
mic life undergoes momentous changes. An evaluation of such 
changes is essential as a basis for future planning, 


At the same time it is interesting to analyse the results of the 
active utilisation of the existing resources which is best reflected 
in the standard of living of the people. The standard of living 
enjoyed by the masses, which is a measure of economic _ pros- 
perity depends upon a multiplicity of factors. Optimum utilisa- 
tion of the available factors of production in relation to the 
total population of the country is a sine qua non of a_ higher 
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standard of living. As such, availability of ample natural 
resources, external factors of production, optimum population 
and sound economic policies interact upon one another and 
determine the standard of living. I[t is best reflected in the size 
and pattern of income and expenditure of an individual family. 


The economy of the district underwent numerous changes 
during the course of the present century. Though the _ basic 
structure of the rural economy did not undergo revolutionary 
changes, the economic face has changed considerably since the 
beginning of this century. The change was accentuated as a 
result of planning in the post-independence period, The First 
World War, the Great Depression, the Second World War and 
the post-War economic crisis were the most significant events 
shaping the economic condition of the people in this country. 
These events in the national and international fields were reflect- 
ed in the district life. The Five-Year Plans ushered in an era of 
economic and social development. The development _ pro- 
grammes under the plans have been making a_ progressive 
impact on the various sectors of the district economy. The 
vitalising effect of the same is perceptible in the fields of agri- 
culture, industries, commerce, communications, public health, 
education, ete. 


STANDARD. OF  LivInc 


For an assessment of the standard of living of the people, a 
sample survey was conducted at a) few towns and villages* in 
the district. Statistical information regarding family budgets 
was collected from a number. of families. 


The observations regarding the standard of living as reflected 
in the income and expenditure patterns of the family budgets 
are given in the following pages, 


During the course of this century, the concept of the standard 
of living has undergone considerable changes. The changes are 
in conformity with the changing patterns and modes of civilised 
existence. Broadly speaking, it may be taken to mean the state 
of economic life of the people. It, however, depends not only 
upon economic condition of the people, but also on the state of 
education and social] development. An analysis of the standard 
of living becomes a study of the constantly changing patterns of 
income and expenditure. Such an attempt is made in the pages 
that follow. 


With the intellectual ferment and the spirit of modern  edu- 
cation, many of the old ways of the life appeared to be insipid 
and contrary to the new outlook on life. The liberal ideas which 
were being advocated during the national liberation movement 
and the influence of democratic government have gradually 
changed the ideas of the standard of living of individuals. 


*The research staff in this office conducted the survey at Amravati, Badnera, 
Dhamangaon, Daryapur, Morshi Anjangaon, Chandur Achalpur, and Dhami, 
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The material resources of life have been gradually increasing. 
Though the increase in population counteracted, to some degree, 
the increase in the material resources, the available aids to  eco- 
nomic life are obviously better than before. Diversification of 
agricultural and mechanical production has resulted in the 
better supply of a number of new commodities. A number of 
articles of luxury, such as, radio sets, almirahs, wrist-watches, 
and fashionable garments, which were rarely found before, have 
become more common. 


Besides the aids to economic life, social amenities, which have 
a definite impact on the standard of living of the people, have 
increased immensely. Educational facilities, which were meagre, 
are available to a great extent. Almost every sizable village 
has a primary school ; every town or a bigger village has a high 
school, In Amravati district there are colleges imparting 
instruction in various faculties, such as, arts, science, commerce, 
law, medicine, engineering, agricultural science, etc, 


A number of public as well as private libraries, recreational 
centres, cinema houses, community radio sets, etc. have contri- 
bured towards the bettering of the standard of living of the com- 
munity as a whole. They have:a strong impact on the outlook 
of the people. 


For purposes of analysis, the standard of living of the people 
is conceived to be determined by six factors, vrz., (1) income, 
(2) volume and pattern of consumption, (3) cost of living as 
reflected in the prices of consumer goods, (4) state of education, 
(5) social amenities and (6) housing conditions. The household 
is taken to be an unit of sampling. Taking average annual 
income as the basis of classification, the households are divided 
into three groups ;-— 


Group I.—Houscholds with an-annual income of Rs. 4,000 
and above. 


Group II.—Households with an annual income varying 
from Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 4,000. 


Group II.—-Households with an = annuaJ income — below 
Rs. 1,200, 


People in the highest income group comprise landlords, mer- 
chants, commission agents, doctors, pleaders, highly paid Goy- 
ernment and non-Government officers, professors, industrialists, 
owners of transport companies, etc. The fixed income earners 
in this class, as in other classes who mainly comprise _ salaried 
persons and rent receivers have not benefited much due _ to 
rising prices and the fall in the purchasing power of moncy. 


The annual income of persons in the class ranges between 
Rs. 4,000 and Rs. 25,000. The incomes of the agricultural land- 
holders have inflated considerably as a result of the boom of 
cotton prices and prices of other cash crops. A characteristic 
feature of the post-war era has been the all-round appreciation of 
the prices of fixed assets. It has strengthened the economic posi- 
tion of rich agriculturists, industrialists and big merchants. 
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The pattern of consumption of these people differs considerably 
from that of the persons in the other two groups. The average 
monthly expenditure of a family in this group amounts to 
Rs. 347. Expenditure on foodgrains, which is about Rs. 65, is 
substantial because of the consumption of better quality and 
varied articles of foodgrains. They spend more on _ vegetables, 
ghee, oils, milk and grocery. The most important constituents 
of expenditure are food, clothing, education, and house rent. 


During the last few decades, remarkable changes have taken 
place in the general pattern of expenditure of the whole com- 
munity especially the families belonging to this group. A num- 
ber ot luxury goods, which were tormerly rarely seen, have 
become common items of household use. Radio sets, wrist- 
watches, electric fans and costly furniture are found in a majo- 
rity of households of this class. Comparatively well-off persons 
possess refrigerators, motor bicycles, motor-cars and sofa _ sets. 
With the influence of Western cducation and rise in 
money incomes in the post-war period, the spending 
habits of the people have--assumed a _ varied — character. 
Formerly, expenditure was confined-to a few necessities of _ Jife. 
Now-a-days decency in dress is too much in the fore with the 
people in’ this income group, The costly varicties of cotton, 
woollen, nylon, rayon, decron and terylene cloth have entered 
in their shopping list. More attention is paid to health with the 
result that they spend more on food. Medicines form an 
important part of their annual budget. Educational expenditure 
is another significant constituent of a family budget of this 
group. In the case of some families this item absorbs about 
Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 4,000 per annum. ‘Travelling has now become 
almost a habit and naturally there is a perpetual increase of 
expenditure on this item as well, “In the case of rented houses, 
house rent varies from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 in the urban areas. 
Very few persons, in this income group, in the rural areas are 
required to rent a house. 


The cost of living in the urban areas is higher than that in 
the rural areas. This is attributable to five factors: (i) wants of 
the urban people are much more varied than those of their 
rural counterparts, (ii) there are numerous avenues of spending 
in the urban areas, (iii) house rent is higher in the towns, (iv) 
cost of services is higher in towns, and (v) prices of staple food- 
grains, vegetables, milk, etc., are higher in urban areas, It 
should, however, be noted that the benefit of lower cost of living 
in rural areas is offset by the existence of comparatively less 
sources of income. 


The percentage of literacy is appreciably high in this income 
group though the number of educated women is smaller than 
that of men. The saving potential of the persons in this income 
group is in keeping with their higher income. Savings in 
insurance policies, prize bonds, unit trust and national savings 
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certificates have become very popular among the people in this 
class. It should be noted here that savings in the form of 
national savings certificates exceeded the target set for the district 
in the last year. A fairly good number ot persons in the class 
are educated up to the graduation level. 


Housing conditions in the urban areas are much better than 
those in the rural areas. The houses are ventilated, spacious 
and are provided with the usual amenities. Houses of even the 
rich persons in the rural] areas are not so spacious and decent. 
House-building activitics are on an increase in the towns, whercas 
villages have also begun to proceed in the line. 


By virtue of their higher income, people in this group enjoy a 
better standard of living. 


The middle income group comprises landholders, traders, 
employees in Government and private services, teachers, doctors, 
pleaders, etc. Agriculturists form the most important section 
of the people in this class. The annual income of the 
constituents ranges between Rs. 1,206 and Rs. 4,000. The 
average monthly income of a household in the rural area is 
Rs. 166 and that in the urban, arca is Rs. 162. With the 
constant rise in prices of. agricultural, commodities the money 
incomes of the agricultural class have increased. This rise in 
money income has not, however, contributed to their economic 
well-being. The rise in imcome has been neutralised by the 
rising cost of living and increase in the rates of rural wages. 
Though the annual carnings of the salary earners have increased, 
their real income has not kept pace with their money income. 


Cereals, clothing, milk, education and medicine constitute the 
inain items of expenditure.~ The average monthly expenditure 
of a family in an urban area is Rs. 17] and that in rural area 
Rs, 154. An average family in this income group spends about 
Rs, 45 per month on cereals, Rs. 21 on clothing, Rs. 14 on milk 
and Rs. 13 on medical requirements, The other grocery 
articles account for about Rs. 32, whereas vegetable consumption 
amounts to about Rs. 9 per month, 


The propensity to consume of the people in this class also has 
undergone remarkable changes over the Jast few decades. 
Formerly, consumption was confined to jowar, wheat, tur dal, 
gram, mug, oils, vegetables, necessary grocery articles, coarse 
cloth, rough footwear, tobacco, bidis, ete. Living was very 
simple and the wants of life very few. Now-a-days the people 
have a tendency to eat better and more varied food. Expendi- 
ture on cloth has gone up to a great extent mainly because of 
the use of retined and superfine varieties. More weight is given 
to decency and fashion than to bare needs, 


Education absorbs a sizable share of the expenditure of. a 
family. With an increase in medical facilities and health- 
consciousness, the expenditure on medical treatment has gone 
up to form a large portion of the total expenditure. Entertain- 
ment such as cinemas and dramas has become a regular feature. 
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This item absorbs about Rs. 3 per month. Travel habits of the 
people in this class have increased greatly. Hence, expenditure 
on travel forms a sizable percentage of the total. 


The proportion of educated persons in this class is considerable. 
Though in the field of education of women much remains to be 
achieved, the number of educated men from this group is very 
large. The spread of education in rural areas is also noteworthy. 
The condition of houses of the people in this group. is in 
keeping with their level of incomes. Not many people in the 
villages possess decent and well-built houses. ‘Ihe urban housing 
presents a complex picture on the other hand. 


The people in the middle income group which covers the 
white-collared gentry in the urban areas and landholders and 
traders in the rural areas is an important cconomic and social 
class in this district. 


The low income group comprises poor peasants, tenants of 
Jand, landless labourers, craftsmen, village servants, forest 
workers, herdsmen; petty shopkeepers and unskilled workers. 
The annual income of -the persons in this group is less than 
Rs. 1,200, They find it extremely difficult to make both ends 
meet, In their struggle for existence they have to resort to 
borrowing, In the absence of ‘arly assets which can be mort- 
gaged they find it very difficult to get loans also. Landless 
labourers who are always at the mercy of landlords and_ big 
cultivators for getting employment find themselves unemployed 
during the period from January to fune. Underemployment and 
instability of employment subject them to misery and a poor 
standard of living. 


The total monthly expenditure of a family in this class on 
various items amounts to Rs. 93 in the urban areas and Rs. 77 
in the rural areas. Expenditure on foodgrains is about Rs. 49 
and Rs, 43 per month in the case of urban and rural families, 
respectively. Oils and vegetables account for about Rs. 16, 
whereas Rs. 14 to Rs, 20 are spent on clothing. An average 
family spends about Rs. 7 on milk, whereas a number of families 
in this group cannot afford to purchase even a small quantity of 
milk. For them milk and ghee are Juxuries. Unless very much 
hardpressed, they do not spend on travelling, medicine and 
religious activities. Though some persons from this class may 
indulge in the luxury of going to the cinema, their economic 
position cannot afford it. Lower incomes and inflated expendi- 
ture have created an imbalance in the family budgets of persons 
belonging to this class, 


To fill the gap between their income and expenditure they 
very often resort to borrowing. 


The Government of Maharashtra provides free education to 
students from this class. This has facilitated education for per- 
sons belonging to this class of society. Education of children 
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was formerly neglected because they were required to work in 
order to supplement the earnings of their parents, Recently, 
conditions have improved to some extent in this respect. 


The condition of their housing is unfavourable, Their abodes 
are drab dwellings which are exposed to rains. The household 
equipment consists of brass and aluminium utensils, earthenware, 
scanty bedding sets and a few tools for work, 


ECONOMIC PROSPECTS. 


The economic resources of Amravati comprise rich agricultural 
land, forests, a few industrial raw materials, ample manpower, 
live-stock, etc. 


The cultivable land in this district, which belongs to threc 
types, viz., shallow soils, medium deep soils and deep soils, is 
fertile. The deep and medium deep soils respond very 
favourably to green manures as well as chemical fertilisers, 
They are highly suitable for cotton cultivation as well as for 
the cultivation of jowar, bajra, tur, mug, groundnué, oranges, 
lime, banana, wheat, gram, chillis, sesamum and linseed. The 
shallow soils are useful only~for kharif crops, such as, cotton, 
jowar, bajra, mug, groundnut, wdid—and sesamum. The deep 
soils, which retain moisture, ave suitable for kharif as well as 
rabi crops, 


Of the total geographical area of 1,220,615 hectares (3,313,866 
acres), 25,232 hectares (62,301 acres) constitute culturable waste, 
about 51,963 hectares (128,304 acres), fallow lands, and about 
683,435 hectares (1,687,495 -acres) net-area sown. 


Amravati district possesses extensive rich forests in the Melghat 
and Achalpur talukas, covering a total area of 350,119 hectares 
(864,493 acres) in the district “in 1960-61. In fact, forest 
resources provide a main source of livelihood to the people in 
Melghat, The forests, which are an important source of revenue 
to the Government, are rich with a variety of timber and teak. 
Soft species of wood like salut are also available in plenty, The 
forest produce in the district comprises lamwad bark, gums, 
tembhurni leaves, ghathoras, jambhul, etc, 


The raw materials ‘available in this district are mainly 
agricultural. Cotton, which is by far the most important 
industrial raw material in the district, is cultivated over an area 
of about 338,340 hectares (835,407 acres). The average annual 
production of cotton is about 142,000 tons. Groundnut, an 
important raw material for the hydrogenated oil industry, claims 
an average annual production of 9,000 tons in an area of 45,316 
acres. 

The other agricultural products which are useful for industries 
are linseed and castor seed. 


The district does not possess geological resources and minerals 
enough to influence its developmental potential. 


In this section an attempt is made to evaluate the extent of 
exploitation of the economic resources and the available factors 
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of production for improvement of the economic well-being and 
standard of living of the people in the district. Trends in 
economic life over the past sixty years have been closely related 
with economic welfare and standard of living in this study. 


Agriculture has remained the main occupation of a majority 
of the population for a long time. The census of 1951 returned 
7,47,453 persons as dependent upon agriculture. Thus, agricul- 
tural population was returned to be 72.3. per cent of the total 
population of the district. 


The basic structure of the agrarian economy of the district has 
not changed much during last 5 to 6 decades. The pattern of 
crops has remained more or less the same throughout the century 
except that a few fruit crops, such as orange and banana, have 
come to occupy a More important position in the agrarian com- 
plex of the district. Orange cultivation was introduced by the 
beginning of this century. To-day it is regarded as one of the 
most important commercial crops in Warud and Morshi area. 
An. average orange crop fetches handsome returns to the 
cultivator. The same can also he said about bananas which have 
been introduced lately in the district. These garden crops have 
improved the economic) position. <of the cultivators. The 
eigeiae of cotton and jowar cultivation and the orange crop 

as an important bearing on the cconomic life. In 1876, cotton 
occupied 35.9 per cent of the ‘cropped area; in 1881, 36.7. per 
cent; in 1891, 38.2 per cent; in 1901, 47.7 per cent; in 1905, 
52 per cent* and in 1960-61, 50, per cent. Cotton cultivation was 
formerly restricted to beticr classes of-soil, but owing to the great 
boom in the cotton trade and the consequent rise in prices during 
recent years, cotton is often grown on inferior soils, 


The production of agricultural, commodities also has shown an 
upward trend. The total production of the principal crops has 
been gradually increasing since the boom following the First 
World War. This is attributable to two principal sets of factors 
among numerous others. Firstly, extensive cultivation brought 
about by the reclamation of fallows and culturable waste lands 
and adoption of double crops has brought more land — under 
cultivation. With the beginning of cconomic planning in the 
country, the Government has undertaken various programmes of 
expansion of the land under the plough. The Government fallow 
lands are being allotted to landless labourers who form farming 
co-operative societies. This has brought about a definite improve- 
ment in the standard of living of the beneficiaries and raised 
total production. The landless labourers who have been in the 
lowest echelons of society have begun to enjoy a better living. 


Secondly, intensive cultivation and aids to reform agriculture, 
comprising improvement of seeds supply, irrigation facilities, 
fertilisers, credit facilities, soi] conservation, marketing facilities, 
etc., have gone a long way in improving the economic welfare of 
the agricultural class. 


* Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati District, 191]. 
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The seed improvement programme, which made its humble 
beginning in 1927, has produced quite good results in so far as 
propagation of improved strains of cotton, jowar, wheat and 
groundnut is concerned, The cultivator has become conscious of 
the progressive measurcs. The Government established a  sced 
multiplication and demonstration farm in 1954-55. Special mention 
may be made of the cotton extension scheme under which seed 
of Buri 0394 and Buri 147 are distributed. Every cultivator, since 
long, is aware of the productivity accruing from the application 
of organic manures. But the boom of agricultural prices has 
attracted the keen attention of the agriculturist who is found 
hunting for organic as well as inorganic fertilisers. Compost man- 
uring and careful preservation of cowdung show a_ favourable 
trend. The Government has been supplying nitrogenous 
fertilisers, such as, ammonium sulphate, ammonium nitrate, urea, 
phosphate and mixtures through marketing co-operative societies 
and multipurpose co-operative societies. However, there is a 
heavy shortage of fertilisers, for which there is a competitive 
demand. ° : 


Lack of irrigation facilitics isthe greatest hindrance to agricul- 
tural prosperity in Amrayati, district... Sometime ago wells were 
the only source of irrigation, Recently, a few minor irrigation 
works such as handharas and lift irrigation works have been 
introduced, The farmers are encouraged to dig wells. Soil 
conservation which is so very important for improving the 
productivity of the soil has received the attention of the Govern- 
ment since the beginning of planning. The soil conservation 
operations, which are to be done collectively, consist of bunding, 
trenching, terracing and planting trees at strategic places, These 
ener have been undertaken in the Melghat and Achalpur 
tahsils. 


Agricultural co-operation has achieved remarkable progress in 
the post-independence days. Co-operative movement is  secking 
to relieve the agricultural cconomy from the evils of the (1) 
meagre financial resources of the cultivator, (2) the private money- 
lenders and (3) low productivity of land. Co-operative farming, 
which has taken roots in the district, seeks to lessen the evils of 
increasing pressure of population on land, inequitable distribution 
of land, uneconomic size of holding, sub-division and fragmen- 
tation of land, low productivity, primitive methods of cultivation 
and illiteracy of the farmer. 


The co-operation complex has brought about an institutional 
framework comprising co-operative credit societies, multipurpose 
societies, service co-operatives, co-operative purchase and_ sale 
societies, co-operative farming societies and consumers  co- 
operatives, Given the requisite set of conditions, the co-operative 
movement promiscs a new economic life. 


Regulation of the sale of the agricultural produce of the 
farmer assures him a fair return. It insures the farmer against 
malpractices, underhand selling and lower bidding. It is note- 
worthy that the cotton market at Amravati was regulated as 
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early as 1872. This was followed by the regulation of Dhaman- 
gaon market in 1897, of Daryapur in 1903, of Anjangaon in 1916 
and of Warud in 1932. At present there are six regulated 
cotton markets, including the Achalpur market. This has given 
the agriculturists considerable relief. 


In the past the agriculturist used to follow traditional methods 
partly because of his meagre knowledge and partly because he 
lived below the margin of subsistence, and could not therefore 
think of experimenting with improved methods of cultivation. 
As the recent methods of cultivation in the community develop- 
ment programme demonstrated that improvement was _ possible, 
and that fertilisers and better seeds did in fact increase outturn, 
the cultivator has become willing and even anxious to follow 
improved methods, 


As a scquel to the development schemes, the community pro- 
gramme made a valuable contribution to development by foster- 
ing keenness among the agricultural masses: The result of this 
awakening, community development inputs, increased irrigation 
and the abolition of Zamindari tenures was to raise agricultural 
production to its present level. 


The progressive land reform legislation has brought about 
remarkable results in the form of some security of tenure to the 
tenant and higher productivity. But the legislation on ceilings 
has not met with success because of bogus partitions, and a large 
number of tenants are being deprived of the stipu'ated gains by 
the landlords. This has curbed the tenant’s incentive to im- 
prove the land. 


The scheme of prevention of sub-division and fragmentation 
of land has still not made much progress. The work of consoli- 
dation of holdings is done at quite a slow process. 


The higher value of cash crops is leading to diversion of land 
from foodgrains to cotton, orange and banana, 


The community development programme is a multipurpose 
programme, hich seeks to achieve the all-round economic, 
social and cultural advancement of the community. It aims at 
reorientation of the rural sector in various aspects of life. It 
covers almost all important fields of activity, such as, agricul- 
ture, industries and crafts, rural arts, animal husbandry, sanita- 
tion, health, education, communications and fields allied to 
agriculture. 


The programme which forms an integral part of the Five- 
Year Plans has taken deep roots in this district. The entire dis- 
trict is under the community development blocks. In addition 
to the development blocks there is a tribal block in the Melghat 
taluka. The community development programme has gained 
added vigour since the establishment of the Zilla Parishad 
under the scheme of democratic decentralisation. The process 
of economical take-off has been geared up by the machinery of 
the Zilla Parishad. 
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At the beginning of this century, cotton-ginning and pressing 
was by far the most important industry. There were 88 factories 
carrying on this business in 1907, Ojil-pressing was the only 
other organised industry. 


The industrial boom prevailing during the First World War, 
the Second World War and the post-war period gave an impctus 
to the growth of a number of industries such as cotton textiles, 
fabrication, auto workshops, furniture, cotton ginning and press- 
ing, oil-pressing, dal mills, saw mills, fruit preservation, plastic 
products, storage batteries, bone-meal, soap, bakelite accessories 
and agricultural implements. This progress was however — acci- 
dental and not inherent and the district could not be said to be 
industrially advanced. 


Incidental to the planning programmes, the Government has 
been encouraging the development of small-scale . industries in 
the district. In formulating the Second as well as the Third 
Five-Year Plans, the State Government has shown its determina- 
tion to encourage entrepreneurs to build industries by extend- 
ing to them all necessary facilities. A Master Plan tor Indus- 
trialisation was prepared in 1960, The Small Industries Service 
Institute, Bombay, provides» technical. assistance to small-scale 
factories on such matters. as the preparation of industrial 
schemes, factory plans, testing of raw materials, demonstration 
of modern machines, training and dissemination of economic 
information and industrial intelligence. 


Industrial capital, which was) not easily available in the past, 
is not a dormant problem now, Capital as a factor of produc- 
tion comes in this arca from persons engaged in mining, trade 
and commerce. A fairly big class of cotton cultivators have 
been showing initiative in mobilising their savings. The 
mobilisation of savings is further-facilitated through the 17 
banking offices in the district. The Industries Department 
of the State provides loans for small-scale and cottage industries 
for the purchase of machinery, tools and raw materials. Bona- 
fide craftsmen are also provided loan assistance. Agencies like 
the State Bank of India, the State Financial Corporation and the 
National Small Industries Corporation give financial assistance 
on liberal terms for the purposes of factory sites, worksheds, 
machinery and working capital. 


Another remarkable achievement in the industrial field is the 
establishment of an industrial estate at Amravati. The estate 
which is sponsored by the Government has enabled small indus- 
trial units to have the benefits of common services, and facilities 
such as location, power, transport and water supply. 


The Directorate of Industries has been assisting small units 
for the import of controlled raw materials by issuing “ essen- 
tiality”” certificates. Regular quotas of iron, steel and cement 
are issued by the Directorate. 


The first stride towards electrification and regulation of  elec- 
tric supply was taken with the establishment of a thermal station 
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at Khaparkheda near Nagpur in 1951. Another station at 
Ballarshah was commissioned in 1956. Subscquently, the capacity 
of Khaparkheda station was raised and new thermal stations at 
Paras and Bhusawal were set up. ‘These together form a power 
grid with which the important places in this district are 
connected. 


The study of the trends of prices is a sine gua non 
appreciation of the economic condition and standard of — living 
of the people. Various factors including the parity price of gold, 
rise in population, volume of production, imports and exports 
and the conditions of distribution affect the general price level. 
The changes: due to these factors are of incidental nature: but a 
review of prices and the purchasing power over the last 50 years 
shows that there has been a rise in the prices and a fall in the 
purchasing power of the rupee. 


for an 


No information about prices is available for the period prior 
to 1853. The Old Berar Gazctteer gives statistics of prices of 
various commodities which are reproduced bclow:— 


(Figures in seers per rupec) 


1853-54 1859-60 1869-70 
Jowar ne 53:33 40 20 
Wheat. os 32 26°66 10 
Gram os 40 32 8 
Rice 7 bs 40 26°66 5+71 
Linseed 26°66 16 11-42 


The. prices of jowar and wheat between the period 1876 and 
1895 are given in the following statement:— 
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Before the close of the century, the district was afflicted by 
two severe famines, one in 1897 and the other in 1900, when the 
prices of cereals stood as follows :— 


(Quantity in seers sold per rupee) 


Year Jowar Wheat Gram ‘Rice Tur Bajra 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

1897 9-52 6°92 7-8) 6°56 6:98 7-41 
1900 10-82 8:89 10:7 8:26 7:8 93 


From 1901, the prices were almost steady at about 16 scers of 
jowar and about 9 seers of wheat per rupee, except in 1908 when 
the crops were poor. 

The prices prevailing during [910-I1 are given below:— 


Seers per rupee 


Jowar 13-14 

Wheat 6-7 

Gram 9-10 

Rice 5-7 

Tur 68 

Bajra 11-13 
The rise in prices of foodgrains was attributed to the large 
increase in cotton cultivation fetching farmers ready cash 


(cotton being a commercial.crop) and fall in the acreage under 
cereals, 
The prices of cotton are given in the following statement: 


(Price per Khandi of 784 lbs.) 


Period Amravati ] Chandur | Morshi | Ellichpur | Daryapur 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1872 to 1876 175 174 116 162 141 
1877 to 1886 165 164 130 152 150 
1887 to 1896 146 145 143 149 160 
1 


The gradual fall in the cotton prices during the period could 
be explained in part by the gencral tenor of the prices prevailing 
in world markets and in part by the gradual substitution in - 
Berar of a coarse bur prolific type of cotton for a finer but less 
productive variety. 

In 1897, the price of cotton was only Rs. [45 per khandi but 
went on declining till {900 when it sharply rose to Rs. 187. 
Again in the following two years it declined, but in 1903 it rose 
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by about 20 per cent and in 1904 reached its highest, that is 
Rs. 222. In the year 1908-09 the price of Amravati cotton in 
Bombay was Rs. 240. 


During 1920-21, the prices of staple foodgrains were high. In 
the rural area of the district the rise in wages failed to keep pace 
with increased cost of foodgrains. With the abnormal  condi- 
tions prevailing in the decade, prices and the cost of living 
fluctuated widely.* 


Fluctuations of prices during the next decade (1921—30) are 
shown in the following table. The table gives the prices of 
staple foodgrains and cotton compiled for the Central Provinces 
and Berar.} They are more or less representative of the price 
trends in Amravati district. 


(Prices in terms of seers per rupee) 


Cotton 
(ginned) 
Year Rice Jowar Wheat Gram Rs. per 
Bengali 
maund 
q) (2) (3) (4) (3) (6) 
1921 ee 6-2 8-9 oe | 6:7 32:15 
1922 ate 75 12°8 8-8 12:2 42-15 
1923 ss 7:3 11-9 95 13:2 57-11 
1924 és 6:4 9:2 7-0 10-2 44-12 
1925 ads 63 9:8 73 99 32-50 
1926 a 6:4 8-5 74 8:4 26°12 
1927 on 67 11-3 80 8:7 31-12 
1928 ae 63 8-6 73 7-6 28°30 
1929 = 73 11-6 94 9:3 21-20 
1930 cs 10°8 22:2 16-6 71 15-60 


(1 seer==0-933 Kilogram) 

The figures for 1930 show an extraordinary slump in the 
prices of agricultural produce which was a feature of the world- 
wide depression at the end of the decade, The Depression 
which devastated the economies of the United States of America, 
the United Kingdom, France and Germany ‘led to a momentous 
fall in demand for our agricultural produce in international 
markets. A slump in the demand for cotton and vegetable oils 
had a distressing effect on the Indian economy. This downward 
trend of prices continued till 1933 after which prices of all goods 
rose gradually. The outbreak of the Second World War in 1939 
resulted in a sharp rise in prices. The shortage of consumer 


*Census Report—Central Provinces and Berar, 192). 
tCensus Report—Central Provinces and Berar 1931, 
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goods and increase in the supply of moncy in circulation let 
loose the inflationary spiral. The cessation of hostilities brought 
down the prices slightly which again soared up during the 
Korean War boom of 1950. The fluctuations in the world 
prices were reflected in our national cconomy which in’ turn 
found an expression in the cconomy of the district also. 


After the Korean War boom the prices of, almost all the 
commodities showed a slight fall. The prices of agricultural 
commodities, however, were higher in 1952-53. This was mainly 
due to the failure of monsoons in many parts of India. 


The section particularly deals with wage rates paid to agri- 
cultural labourers, as wages in the different categories of 
employment are governed by legislative measures. 


Agricultural labourers, in Amravati district, received wage in 
kind in the past.* 


The daily wages of a male worker ranged from four to eight 
annas, and those of a female worker from three to five annas in 
1911, A mason received a.monthly wage of Rs. 20 ta Rs, 22 and 
a carpenter or blacksmith) Rs. 22 to..Rs. 30. The earnings of 
skilled workers in ginning and pressing factories were higher, 
viz., Rs, 28 per mensem Re a blacksmith, Rs. 50 for a fitter or 
an overseer and Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 for a clerk. 


In recent years, wages are mainly paid in cash though a few 
cases of payment in kind are also found. The general level of 
money wages has gone up. The following statement shows the 
tates of wages of casual labour in the district: — 


Pre-war Post-war 
1938-39 1948-49 1959-60 
Rs. Rs, Rs. 
Male a .-| 0:31 to 0-37 ..| 062 to 0-75 wet 1625 to 2°50. 
Female a ..{| O10 to 0-12 ..| 0°37 to 0-50 we| 0°75 
Child 28 ..} 0-06 --| 0-25 Jot 037 


During the last four years, wages of all classes of labour have 
increased considerably. The daily wages of skilled workers 
engaged in sowing, deep ploughing, threshing of grains, digging 
wells, etc., are from Rs. 2.50 to Rs. 4. Agricultural labourers are 


*Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati Distiret, {911 :—- 


“The cotton picker is not paid in cash ; the rate is from one-twentieth to one- 
tenth, according to the market ; the twentieth is the old rate. If the first picking is a 
twentieth share, the second should be a tenth, the third is sometimes half, because one 
person can collect but a small quantity in a day at the last gathering. .{n cutting juari 
Gowar) a labourer’s wage is on pula or bundle (sheaf) with the cars, to be chosen by 
himself. For cutting ears on the stalks two ordinary baskets for a man, and one for a 
woman, is the wage ;-each. basket contains. four seers of grain. A wheat-cutter’s 
wage is two sheafs, yielding about four pounds, valued three annas. ” 
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also paid at the rate of Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 1.75 per day. Women 
engaged in weeding cutting and harvesting operations are paid 
hetween Re. | and Rs. 1.25. For picking cotton and harvesting 
groundnur they arc paid on the basis of the quantity of cotton 
picked and groundnut harvested. This rate varies from Rs. 1.50 to 
Rs. 2 per maund of 28 scers*, 


The system of employing annual servants (saldars) for agri 
cultural work is still in vogue. A saldar, who is given daily food 
and a pair of dhotis, a shirt, a cap and a pair of shoes, is a full- 
time servant, His annual carnings range from Rs. 300 to 
Rs. 600 depending upon the nature of work. 


The Baluia system, vtz., making annual payments in kind to 
village artisans, has heen prevalent in the district. since long. 
The bacutedars comprise barber, potter, shoe-maker, washerman, 
carpenter, blacksmith, sweeper, etc. The system is, however, on 
the decline. he agriculturist prefers to pay the artisans in 
cash according to the services rendered — by them. He is 
reluctant to give them foodgrains because of the lucrative grain 
prices. This has rendered the economic position of some cate- 
gories of the artisans very_précarious, 


Table No. | gives the minimum and maximum wage rates of 
agricultural labour as well as those of allied occupations at 
Achalpur and Daryapur, 


Wage rates of most of the categories of labour mentioned in 
the table are low in the months of January, July and August 
because of the limited demand for their services. The rates go 
up in the months. of October, November and February. 


*For details regarding farm wages refer to'section on Rural Wages given in Chapter 4, 
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CHAPTER 10— GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Pustic ADMINISTRATION IN THE SraTE in the last century consisted 
mostly in providing security to person and property and raising 
the revenue necessary for the purpose, In other words, Police, 
Jails and Judiciary representing security, and Land Revenue, 
Excise, Registration and Stamps representing revenue formed the 
most important departments of the State. The Public Works 
Department was the only other branch of sufficient importance, 
but its activities of construction and maintenance were, apart 
from roads and irrigation works, confined to buildings required 
for the departments of Government. With the spread of Western 
education and the growth of political-consciousness in the 
country, and as a result of the gradual association of a few 
Indians with some aspects of the work ot Government, the 
demand arose for the expansion of governmental activities into 
what were called “nat'on-building’ departments, namely, Educa- 
tion, Health, Agriculture, Co-operation, etc. In the twenties and 
thirties of this century, after the introduction of the Montague- 
Chelmsford Reforms, greater emphasis came to be laid on the 
development of these departments. When, as a result of the 
Government of India Act of 1935, complete popularisation of the 
Provincial Government took place, in 1937, the new Government 
attempted not only to expand the “nation-building” departments 
but also to take steps in the direction of creating what has now 
come to be generally described as a Welfare State. After the 
close of Workt War If and the attainment of Independence by 
India in 1947, an all-out effort is being made to achieve a Welfare 
State as rapidly as possible and to build up a socially directed 
economy. The present activities of the State, therefore, require 
a much more claborate system than what was felt to be necessary 
during the nineteenth century. 


In the description that follows in this chapter and in chapters 
11—17, the departments of the State and the Central Government 
operating in the district have been grouped as follows :— 


Chapter 10—General Administration. 
Chapter 11—Revenue Administration, 
Chapter 12—-Law, Order and Justice, 
Chapter 13—Other Departments, 
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Chapter 14—Local Self-Government. 

Chapter 15—Education and Culture. 

Chapter 16—Medical and Public Health Services, 
Chapter 17—Other Social Services. 


During the pre-Independence days, Amravati district consisted 
of six tahsils and had three Sub-Divisional offices. After 15th 
August, 1947, the district was divided into five Sub-Divisions. 
The rearrangement of the boundaries of some of the tahsils was 
taken up in 1948-49 and some of the villages trom the district 
were transferred to the bordering district for administrative 
convenience. 


The district now covers an arca of 12,149.69 km.’ (4,691. sq. 
miles) and has, according to 1961 census,a population of 1,232,780. 
The administrative divisions now stand as below:— 


Sub-Division .  Tahsils Area Population 
(in km. ?) (1961 Census) 

Amravati se ..| Amravati. ef 2,157°5 382,707 
Achalpur ve «| Achalpurso.. a 1,269 | 209, 189 
Melghat |. . i 4,004-| 72,779 

Daryapur &:. ..| Daryapur .. sd 1,307:9 174,397 
Chandur oe ..| Chandar o.; 7 1,797°5 197,003 
Morshi .. ore .-| Morshi ba r. 1,613°6 196,705 


Amrayati district is included in Nagpur Division. The 
Divisional Commissioner, Nagpur Division, Nagpur, has jurisdic 
tion over Nagpur, Bhandara, Chanda, Wardha, Akola, Buldhana 
and Yeotmal districts also. 


The Commissioner is the chief controling authority of the 
Division in all matters concerned with Jand revenue and the 
administration of the Revenue Department. He acts as a tink 
between the Collector and Government. Appeals and revision 
applications against the orders of the Collector under the Madhya 
Pradesh Land Revenue Code and Tenancy Law lie with him. 
Besides revenue matters he is also responsible for supervision of 
the work of the Collectors in’ their capacity as District 
Magistrates. He is responsible for the development activities in 
the Division and has to supervise the work of regional officers of 
all departments concerned with development. 

The following duties have been specifically laid down for the 
Camunissioner : — 


(a) Supervision of and contro) over the working of Revenue 
Officers throughout the division ; 
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(6) Exercise of executive and administrative pdwers to bé 
delegated by Government or conferred on him 
by law ; 


(¢) General inspection of offices of all departments. within 
the division ; 


(€) Inspection of local bodies on the lines donc by the 
Director of Local Authorities in the pre-reorganisation 
State of Bombay ; 


(e) Co-ordination and supervision of the activities of all 
Divisional Heads of Departments with particular 
reference to planning and development ; 


(f) Integration of the administrative sc-up of the incoming 
areas. 


The Collector is the head of the district administration and in 
so far as the need and exigencies of the district administration 
are concerned, he is expected to supervise the working of other 
departments also. 


(1) Revenue —The Collectorig the. custodian of Government 
property in Jand (including trees and water wherever situated) 
and at the same time the guardian of the interests of members 
of the public in land in so far as the interests of Government in 
land have been conceded to them, All land, wherever situated, 
whether applied to agricultural or other purposes, is liable to 
payment of land revenue except mm so far as it may be expressly 
exempted by a special contract. Such land revenue is of three 
kinds, viz., agricultural assessment, non-agricultural assessment 
and miscellaneous. The Collector's duties are in respect of (1) 
fixation, (2) collection, and (6) accounting of all such land revenue. 
The assessment is fixed on-cach piece of land roughly in propor- 
tion to its productivity. The assessment is revised every 30 years 
tahsil by tahsil, A_ revision survey and settlement is carricd our 
by the Land Records Department before a revision is made and 
the Collector is expected to review the settlement report: with 
great care and caution. The assessment is usually guaranteed 
against increase for a period of 30 years. Government, however, 
grant suspensions and remissions in bad seasons and the 
determination of the amount of these suspensions and remissions 
is in the hands of the Collector. As regards non-agricultural 
assessment it can be altered when agriculturally assessed to non- 
agricultural rates. All this has to be done by the Collector 
according to the provisions of the rules under the Madhya 
Pradesh Land Revenue Code, 1954. Miscellaneous land revenue 
also has to be fixed by the Collector according to the circum- 
stances of each case when Government land is temporarily leased. 
It is also realised by sale of earth, stones, usufruct of trees, 
revenue fines, etc. 


The collection of land revenue rests with the Collector who 
has to see that the revenue dues are recovered punctually every 
year and with the minimum of coercion and that the collections 
are properly credited and accounted for in the branch of the 
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wasul-baki-navis, both at the tahsil level and the district level. 
However, the work of actual collection of land revenue is done 
by the Assistant Gram Sevaks under the control of the Zilla 
Parishad’, 


The following are the statistics relating to Land Revenue 
collections in Amravati district for 1961-62 :— 


No. of villages: 


Khalsa es a vs oe -. 1,807, 
Forest villages with their population .. 172 (with population of 15,905). 
Land Revenue Demand for 1961-62: 
. Rs. 
Fixed land revenue .. i 2 bs fe 30,62,429-29 
Jangal cess... dof ee oe on me 3,81,747-95 
Local fund cess (Yanapada Cess) .. ae oe 4,74,748°96 
Total... 39, 18,926-20 
Suspension .. ise eis Ss ee a 8,60,777-09 
Remission .. <s ae a ma Ae 1,928-47 
Collections .. Pe om) + ae 18,71,397:00 
Unauthorised balance ue aD be ie 11,84,823:°64 
Fluctuating miscellaneous revenue, 196!-62 a 19,872-00 
Gross fixed revenue including “non-agricultural 17,12,084 00 
assessment and all other dues. 
Deduct : 


Assessment assigned for special public purposes (S.L.R.). 
including forests. 


Net alienation of total 7nams oe + re Nil 
Assessment of cultivable land unoccupied ns Nil 
Free or specially reduced ,. 4 oe ss Nil 


Forests ; 
Receipts (1960-61) .. ar sev ee .» Rs, 52,69,697 


Charges (1960-61) .. oe ba Se .. Rs. 17,29,734 


The Collector is also responsible for the collection of fees and 
taxes under various other acts such as the Bombay Irrigation 
Act (VII of 1879), the Indian Stamps Act (II of 1899), the Indian 
Court Fees Act (VII of 1870), the Bombay Entertamment Duty 
Act (I of 1923) and the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV_ of 1949). 
There are also other revenue Acts which contain a provision that 
dues under them are recoverable as arrears of land revenue. The 
Collector and his office have to undertake recovery of such dues 
whenever necessary. 


1 The work of collection of land revenue has again been transferred to the 
Government in the State sector and hence is supervised by the Collector, 
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In regard to the administration of the Forest Act the ultimate 
responsibility for the administration of the Forest Department, 
so far as his district is concerned, lies with the Collector and the 
Divisional Forest Officer is his assistant for the administration 
except in matters relating to the technique of forestry. 


As regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issuc 
personal permits to liquor and drug addicts. In fact, he is the 
agency through which the Director of Prohibition and Excise 
executes the policy of the department. The administration of 
the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act in its proper 
spirit rests with the Collector. He is also an appellate authority 
to hear appeals under various sections of these two Acts. 


(ii) Inams.—All inams have been abolished under the Land 
Revenue Exemption Act, 1948, and donations or cash grants for 
charitable purposes, grants to religious, charitable and public 
institutions and to the descendants of the Ruling Chicfs under 
the Central Provinces and Berar Revocation of Land Revenue 
Exemption Act, 1948, have been sanctioned. With the introduc- 
tion of the Abolition of the Proprietary Rights Act, the ex- 
Madhya Pradesh Government inaugurated a policy of abolishing 
alienations and all lands“in the district have now been assessed 
to full land revenue. 


(iii) Public Utility —The Agriculturists’ Loans Act (XII of 
1884) and the Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883) 
regulate the grant of loans to agriculturists at cheap rates for 
financing their agricultural (operations. The Collector has to 
estimate the needs of his district in accordance with the policy of 
Government for the time being and in the event of a bad season, 
to make further demands~for as much money as could be 
usefully loaned for the purpose of tiding over the need. He has 
to take necessary steps tor the’ most advantageous distribution of 
the amount placed at his disposal and to see that the advances 
so made are recovered at the proper time. After the loans are 
advanced to the borrowers it is the duty of the Prant Officers and 
the Tahsildars to see that the loans are not utilised for purposes 
other than those for which the same were advanced. 


The estates under the management of the Court of Wards 
through the Collector, Amravati, were relinquished in 1951, and 
hence no estates had to be taken up for management through the 
Court of Wards since then, 


(iv) Accounts.-The separation of the Treasury and Revenue 
cadres at the district level has come into force with effect from 
April I, 1955. Before the separation of the Treasury from the 
Revenue Department, the Treasury Officer was from Revenue 
Department and he had to perform various important executive 
functions in that connection. After the separation, the Treasury 
Officer became a member of the cadre of Maharashtra State 
Accounts Service and functioned independently. The treasuries 
are under the administrative control of the Finance Department. 
At the district headquarters, the cash business has been taken 
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over by the Reserve Bank of India and at the tahsil headquarters 
where there are non-banking treasurics, the cash business rests 
with the sub-treasuries managed by the Sub-Treasury Olficers. 
The accounts are submitted to the AccountaneGeneral and the 
mistructions laid down in the Account Codes and Compilation of 
Treasury Rules are followed by the District Treasury. Before 
the separation of treasurics from Revenue Department the 
Collector and the Accountant-General carricd out periodical 
inspections of treasuries, As a incasure of administrative control 
the ‘Collector inspects the District Treasury once in a year before 
the close of the financial year and similarly the Deputy Collectors 
inspect the sub-treasuries. The Collector does not, however, 
participate in the daily routine of treasury business. For that 
work the Treasury Officer is his delegate and representative. 


(iv) Quast-judicial, funclions ta revenue imatlers—Among the 
quasi-judicial functions of the Collector on the revenue side 
apart from hearing appeals from the decisions of the Sub- 
Divisional Officers under the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue 
Code and various other Acts may be mentioned: (I) the 
revisional powers exercised under section 23 of the Bombay 
Mamlatdars’ Courts Act (IL of 1906) in respect of ‘Tahsildars’ 
orders under the Act (This power ds delegated to an Assistant 
or Deputy Collector), (ii) appellate powers under section 53 and 
67 of the Bombay Irrigation’ Act (VII of 1879), (iii) the work 
which the Collector docs in’ connection with the execution of 
Civil Court decrees, and (iv) proceedings and awards under 
section, 11 of the Land Acquisition Act (I of 1894). 


(v) Local Self-Government—With the passing of the Bombay 
Village Panchayats Act, the Village Panchayat Administration 
is looked after by Village Panchayats constituted for the villages. 
However, the actual control of the Village Panchayats has been 
transferred to the Panchayat Samitis with the passing of the 
Zilla Parishads and) Panchayat Samitis Act. The Collector is 
empowered to hold elections and bye-elections to the municipalities 
and the Village Panchayats. The various acts governing — local 
hodies have conferred upon the Collector as the chief represen- 
tative of Government authority to supervise the actions of the 
local bodies and to give them advice. He is also the Chairman 
of -the District Selection Committee for the selection of class IL 
and [V cmployces. 

(vi) Officers of olher Departments—The officers — of other 
departments stationed at the district headquarters arc: (1) the 
District and Sessions Judge, (2) the Chief Executive Officer, Zilla 
Parishad, (3) the District Superintendent of Police, (+) the 
Executive Engineer (B. & C), (5) the Civil Surgeon, (6) the District 
Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, (7) the Divisional 
Forest Officer, and (8) the District Inspector of Prohibition and 
Excise. 

The District Judge has a separate and independent sphere ot 
work, and as Sessions Judge he exercises appellate powers over 
the decisions of all Judicial magistrates in the district. The 
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Bombay Separrcion of Judicial and Executive Functions Act 
{XXILP of 1451) has separated the magistracy into ‘Judicial 
Magistrates’ who are subordinate to the Sessions Judge and 
‘Executive Magistrates’ who are subordinate to the District 
Magistrate, It has practically withdrawn all the powers of the 
Executive, Magistrates of trial of criminal cases, 


The Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad works in the 
capacity of an adviser to the District Selection Committee of 
which the Collector is the Chairman. 


The District’ Superintendent of Police and the police force are 
under the control of the Collector in his capacity as the District 
Magistrate in so far as the maintenance of jaw and order ts 
concerned. 


The Executive Enginecr’s (Buildings and Communications) 
work being of a technical nature he is not directly subordinate 
to the Collector, However, he is expected to assist the Collector 
whenever required to do so. The programme of relief work is to 
be chalked out by him in consultation with the Collector. 


The Civil Surgeon has also a separate and independent sphere 
of his own, but is expecied to place his professional and technical 
advice and assistance at the disposal of the general district 
administration whenever required. 


The District Agricultural officer, the Social Welfare officer, the 
Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the Educational 
Inspector, the Administrative officer and the other officers have 
been allotted to the Zilla’ Parishad since May 1, 1962, and 
arc under the control ‘of the Chicf) Executive Officer, Zilla 
Parishad. 

The District Industries officer;-the; Treasury officer, the District 
Inspector of Land Records, the Employment Exchange officer, 
the Publicity officer and the Inspector of Shops and Establish- 
ments have intimate contact with the Collector in matters relating 
to their departinents and have to carry out his gencral 
instructions, 


The Collector is invested with the power of requisitioning the 
services of any officer at the district level cither directly or 
through his superiors. 


(vil) As District Magistrate—-The Collector's duties as District 
Magistrate are mostly executive. He is at the head of all other 
Executive Magistrates in the district. He exercises the powers 
under the Criminal Procedure Code and the Indian Penal Code. 

When authorised by the State Government, the District 
Magistrate may invest any magistrate subordinate to him with 
the necessary powers. Besides being in control of the police in 
the district, the District Magistrate has extensive powers under 
the Criminal Procedure Code. and the Bombay Police Act 
(XXIL of 1951) and other Acts for the maintenance of Law and 
Order. It is his duty to examine the records of police stations 
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in order that he may gain insight into the state of crimes in the 
limits of the police stations and satisfy himself that cases are 
being promptly disposed of. 


In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act (II 
of 1878), the Petroleum Act (VIII of 1899), the Explosives Act 
(IV of 1884) and the Poisons Act ([ of 1904). He has also to 
supervise the general administration of these Acts and functions 
laid down thereunder. 


(vill) As District Registrar—As District Registrar the Collec- 
tor controls the administration of the Registration Department 
within his district. 


(ix) Sanitation and Public Health—The duties of the Collector 
as regards sanitation are (a) to see that sanitary measures are 
initiated in case of outbreak of epidemic diseases, (b) to watch 
and stimulate the efficiency of the daily sanitary administration 
of municipal committees and other sanitary authorities, and 
(c) to advise and encourage local bodies to improve the per- 
manent sanitary condition of the areas under them so far as the 
funds at their disposal will.allow. He can freely requisition the 
advice and technical assistance of the District Health Officer. 


(x) District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board.—The 
Collector acts as President of the District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and 
Airmen’s Board and exercises overall control over the Board 
with the assistance of a paid secretary appointed from the 
retired military officer's cadre.. He maintains “liaison between 
ex-servicemen and their dependents, with the help of the staff 
sanctioned for the Board by Government. The constitution of 
the Board is as under:— 


The District Soldiers’, Sailors’sandAirmen’s Board is com- 
posed of 12 members, a vice-President and a President. The 
Collector is the ex-officio President of the Board while a retired 
military officer acts as the vice-President. This Board meets 
periodically and tackles problems confronting ex-servicemen and 
their dependents. 


The supply of essential articles such as foodgrains, cement, 
coal, iron, ete., is controlled by the Collector and the — distribu- 
tion made according to the policics laid down in this — behalf. 
The post of the Food and Civil Supplies Officer was abolished 
with effect from Ist September 1962 and now one of the Deputy 
Collectors looks after food supply matters in addition to h’s 
normal duties. To prevent malpractices and ensure equitable 
distribution the fair price and sugar shops are occasionally 
inspected, : ; 


The Prant Officers—Under the Collector are the Prant 
Officers who are cither Assistant Collectors (I.A.S. Officers) or 
District Deputy Collectors (Members of the Maharashtra Civil 


Service). There are in all five prants or sub-divisions in the dis- 
trict which are in charge of Sub-Divisional Officers, 
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The Prant Officers form the connecting link between the 
Tahsildars and the Collector. A Prant Officer exercises all the 
powers conferred on the Collector by the M. P. Land Revenue 
Code and any other law in force or by executive orders in regard 
to the tahsils in his charge, except such powers as the Collector 
may specially reserve to himself. 


The Tahsildars and the Natb-Tahsildars—Each tahsil is in 
charge of a Tahsildar. He is the officer in executive charge of 
the tahsil. 


Each tahsil has been divided into revenue circles each in 
charge of a Revenue Inspector. Patwaris are appointed for 
Halkas ; each: Halka contains on an average three to four 
villages depending upon the size of the village. Now the _ ser- 
vices of the Patwaris have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad. 


(i) Revenue—The Tahsildar’s revenue duties are to enquire 
and report on cases under various Sections of the M. P, Land 
Revenue Code and other Acts to the higher officers who have 
powers to dispose of the matters. There are certain powers 
under the M. P. Land Revenue Code, 1954, vested in the 
Tahsildars under which they themselves can dispose of certain 
matters. 


In regard to the annual demand and collection of land revenue 
the Tahsildar has to prepare the Jamabandi of the tahsil. The 
Jamabandi is an audit of the previous year’s accounts. The 
demand for fixed agricultural-revenue as well as the non-agri- 
cultural demand is settled. There are remissions and _ suspen- 
sions to be calculated upon the fixed demand in lean _ years. 
Remissions and suspensions are given in accordance with the 
crop annewan with the determination of which the Tahsildar is 
most intimately concerned. To the demand of fixed revenue is 
added the amount of non-agricultural assessment and fluctuating 
land revenue, such as that arising from the sale of trees, stones, 
sand, melon beds, etc. when the individuals apply for them, 


The Tahsildar has also to supervise and inspect the work of 
collection of land revenue, tagai dues and other dues recover- 
able as arrears of land revenue. He can issue notices, impose 
fines, distrain and sell moveable or immovcable property under 
the provisions of the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code, 
1954, In short, he is to follow the procedure laid down in vari- 
ous Sections of the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code, 1954 
and the Rules thereunder. © 


Tt is the duty of the Tahsildar to see that there is no breach 
of any of the conditions of the Isase or any irregularities or 
encroachments upon Government land and to take immediate 
cognizance. 


Applications for grant of tagai are received by the Tahsildar 
who makes enquiries into them through the Patwaris (Assistant 
Gram Sevaks), inspects the sites for the improvement of which 
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tagai is sought, ascertains whether the sccurity offered is — sufli- 
cient, determincs what instalments for repayment would be 
suitable, etc, These applications are put before the Tagai 
Advisory Committee for advice. The final orders regarding the 
grant of amount of tagai are passed by the Tahsildar or Naib- 
Vahsildar as the case may be. Under the provisions of the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act and the Land Improvement Loans 
Act there are certain limits up to which the Tahsildar himself 
can grant the loan. If the granting of the loan is ‘not within 
his powers he enquires into the case thoroughly and submits his 
report in the case for the orders of the Sub-Divisional Officer or 
the Collecror, whoever is competent to pass final orders reyard- 
ing the grant of the loan. 


The Tahsildar’s duties regarding tagai do not end with the 
granting of it. He has to sec that the loan in question is pro- 
perly utilised, to inspect the works undertaken with it, to watch 
the payment and to make recoveries from the defaulters, He 
is primarily responsible for the administration of the Bombay 
Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act (LXVIT of 1948) within 
the areas under his charge. 


Additional Tahsildars\-and. Naib-Tahsildars (Mahalkaris) 
have been appointed for cach tahsil for the work in connection 
with the implementation of the Tenancy Law. The Tahsildars 
are in overall charge of the tahsi! administration and are not in 
any way concerned with matters coming under the purview of 
the Tenancy Law for which Additional Tahsildars and Naib- 
Tahsildars are appointed. 


(ii) Quast-Judicial.—In his capacity as a tahsil officer the 
Tahsildar has to perform multifarious duties. He is also to 
enquire in respect of disputed eases in connection with — the 
Record of Rights in cach village. The matters which — the 
Tahsildar has to enquire into are registered under appropriate 
heads mentioned in the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenuc Cade, 
1954, 


(iit) Magisterial—Every Tahsildar is the ex-officio Magistrate 
of his tahsil, The Naib-Tahsildars are also appointed as Tahsil 
Magistrates. They are to hear chapter cases under the Criminal 
Procedure Code from various police stations allotted to them. 
They have to keep the District Magistrate and the Sub-Divi- 
sional Magistrates informed of all the criminal activitics i 
their charge and take steps incidental to the maintenance of law 
and order with the aid of police. 


(iv) Treasury and Accounts.—As a Sub-treasury Officer the 
Tahsildar is in charge of a tahsil treasury which is called a Sub- 
treasury. The Sub-treasury is under the control of a Naib- 
Tahsildar designated as Sub-Treasury Officer. All money due to 
Government in the tahsil from land revenue. forest, excise, 
public works, sales tax and income-tax dues and other receipts 
are paid into this treasury and eredited to the receipt heads and 
drawn from it under cheques and bills. The tahsil sub-treasury 
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also works as local depot for the sale of stamps, general court- 
fee and postal orders of all denominations, Stock of opium is held 
here for sale to permit-holders, 


A currency chest is maintained at almost all sub-treasurics in 
which. surplus cash bylances are deposited, From it with- 
drawals are made _ to replenish Sub-treasury balances, Sub- 
treasuries are treated as agencies of the Reserve Bank of India 
for remittance of funds. 


The Tahsildar has to verify the ba’ances in the Sub-treasury, 
including those af stamps and opium, on the closing day of 
cach month. The report of the verification, together with the 
monthly returns of reccipts under different heads, has to be 
submitted by the Tahsildar to the Treasury Officer at Amravati. 
The Sub-Treasuries are annually inspected by the Collector and 
the Sub-Divisional Officers. The District Treasury is also inspect- 
ed every year by the Callector, 


(v) Other Administraiive Duties——In addition to the duties 
mentioned above the Tahsildar_is. responsible to the Collector 
and the Sub-Divisional Officer whom—he has to keep constantly 
informed of all political happenings, outbreak of epidemics and 
other matters. He generally helps or guides the officers of 
other departments in the execution of their respective duties in 
so far as his tahsil is concerned, He is responsible fcr holding 
the cattle census. The Tahsildar is also expected to propagate 
co-operative princ.ples in his tahsil. The Tahsildar’s position in 
relation to the tahsil officers of other departments, e.g., the 
Station Officers of the Police Department, the Sub-Registrar, the 
Range Forest Officer, Medical Officer, Postmaster, etc., is not 
definable. Though they are not subordinate to him they are 
grouped round him and are expected) to help and _ co-operate 
with him in their spheres. 


Thongh the Tahsildar is not expected to work directly for 
local bodies he is usually the principal source of the Collector's 
information about them. 


The Revenue Inspectors.—Iw order to assist the Tahsildar in 
exercising proper supervision over the village officers and village 
servants, Revenny Inspectors are appointed for every Revenue 
Inspector's circle. Each such Revenue Inspector has under him 
25 to 30 Patwaris (Assistant Gram Sevaks). They form a link 
between the Tahsildar snd the village population. 

The main dutics of the Revenue Inspector as laid down in 


various Manuals concerning revenue matters, and particularly 
the Revenue Inspector's Manual are as follows :— 


(1) To supervise the work of Patwaris. 
(2) To prepare. maintain and check rasiq bahis. 


(3) To visit cach patwari circle in his charge once in three 
months and cach village once in cach touring season. 
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CHAPTER 10. (+) To submit report to Tahsildar and = the Sub-Divisional 
aE Officer with a copy to District’ Inspector of Land 
Administration. Records regarding condition of crops, rainfall, prices 
FUNCTIONARIES. of foodgrains, fodder and water condition when called 
Reverie upon to do so, 
luspectors. (5) To report the occurrence of any calamity, i.e., outbreak of 


cattle disease, epidemic or anything unusual affecting 
the condition of the people, crop or cattle. 

(6) To conduct survey or measurement of land, prepare any 
maps or superintend any survey operations whenever 
required to do so by the revenue officers. 


(7) To make local enquiry in respect of correctness of entries 
in village records and collect information relating to 
land or agriculture when required by any revenue 
officer. 

(8) To make immediate reports regarding damage from 
hailstorms, locusts, floods. fires, ete, and = failure — of 
water-supply, permanent deterioration of land from 
diluvion, etc. 

(9) To attest all entries madexby the patwaris in Khasara 
relating to any land. amprovement to ensure the 
exemption of such improvements fron. assessment. 

(10) To watch the proper utilization of loans granted under 
Land Improvement Loans) Act and Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act and report cascs of misappropriation to 
the Tahsildar for necessary action. 

(11) To detect and report-the cases of diversion of agricul- 
tural loans to mon-agricultural purposes. 

(12) To maintain a register of survey appliances passed hy 
the patwaris and to cheek the instruments once in 
every three months; 

(13) To check and sign the traced maps. copies of Khasara 
and Kistabandi prepared by the. patwaris in connection 
with land acquisition work. 

(14) To certify mutations only when they fellow from the 
execution or cancellation of a ‘conditional sale — or 
relate to the imposition or discharge of a mortgage, 

Patils. The Patil is the principal village official, His duties are laid 
down in section 207 (Chapter XVII) of the Madhya Pradesh 
Land Revenue Code, 1954 (M. P. Tl of 1955). Formerly — there 
were Revenue and Police Patils fimetioning at some villages. 
From Ist January. 1963, the posts of Revenue Patils have been 
abolished. In smaller villages only one person was doing the’ 
duties of Revenue as well as Police Patil. The Police Patil's 
duties are laid down in Bombay Village Police Act (VITT of 
1867). 

The charge depends on the size of the village and = Khasara 
numbers under each charge. The village in his charge comprise 
a Halka. His main duties are— 

(1) To prepare Fanchsala Khasara as per roster approved by 
the Collector. 
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(2) To write land revenue or rental demand in Rastd Balus. 

(3) To prepare Kistabandi Goshwara. 

(+) To prepare starements of sales and leases for sclected 
villages in the prescribed form, 

(5) To prepare grazing lists for issuing charai passes. 

(6) To prepare tenants’ list after Girdawar every year. 


(7) To report cases of diversion of agricultural land to non- 
agricultural purposes, 


(8) To report regarding breaches of condition of Nistar 
Wajib-ul-arz. 

(9) To submit forecast reports of every crop in time to the 
district officers. 


(10) To report about farm prices of commodities sold in 
weekly markets from selected villages. 


(11) To help in the recovery of Jand revenue and other 
Government duces during the visit of revenue officers. 


(12) To prepare Irsal-patti. 


(13) To supply necessary village, records to chakbandi officers 
and also to help, them in’ their work. 


The village servants or Kotwals are appointed on fixed 
remuneration and ure granted service imam lands. Gencrally, 
one Kotwal is appointed by Government where the village is 
small. More than one are appointed where the village is big. 
They assist the village oflicers to collect land revenue, to summon 
village to the chavdi. to carry the Jand revenue to the tahsil 
office, to help the Patil in the detection of offences and to help 
to apprehend known criminals ahd to keep law and order in the 
village. 
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is rayatwari and is based on a complete survey, soil classification — 
and scttlement of the assessment of every ficld, except in 21 un- , PR chs 
‘ eyed ex-jagir villages in Melghat tahsil. sie 
SHEVEYES jg & & Lann REcorps 


The original survey settlements were carried out and com- Introduction. 


pleted in the district in the year shown against each taluka. 


Number of 
Taluka villages Year in which completed 
(1) Q) G3) 
Morshi 7 ice 4 1871-72 
Morshi af 7 327 1872-73 
Achalpur as ee 294 1871-72 
Achalpur ia a 6 1872-73 
Achalpur.. oe 3 1873-74 
Achalpur —.. “| } 1896-97 
Chandur Rly. PPB 1874-75 
Chandur Rly. Pe 2 1870-7} 
Chandur Riv, ne 2 1871-72 
Chandur Rly. I (872-73 
Daryapur Ph oe 266 1869 
Amravati ws Pi 2 1870-71 
Amravati... ce 316 1871-72 
Amravati, a 2 1874-75 
Melghat ae ee 95 1912 
Melghat 8 as 21 Unsurveyed. 
Melghat ae “a 46 Old yoke rate system 


continued till 1925. 


The 21 unserveyed villages are to be surveyed by the Survey 
Mamlatdar, Chanda. The revision settlements in’ the — district 
were carried out during the years mentioned against them. 
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Name of Taluka Year in which Revision 
Settlements were 


carricd out 


Number of| 
Viliages | 


Amravati Khalsa... ee 318 1903 

Amravati Khalsa. . mm 96 1904 

Amravati Khalsa... es 10 1903 

Ex. Jagir ae ie 9 1904 

Achalpur Khalsa. ae 304 1903 

Achalpur Khalsa. “ 15 1927 

Ex.-Jagir a ig 7 1903 

Chandur Khalsa 5% oe 298 1904 

Lx.- Jagir . oe ] 1904 

Daryapur Khalsa... na 266 1903 

Daryapur Khalsa... au 3 1927 

Ex.. Jagir wa ae | 1903 

Palampat = oe 6 1903 

Morshi Khalsa 331 1903 

Ex. Jagir 1903 
No revision settlementwis carried out in Melghat  tahsil. 
The term of revision setti¢ments has long before expired in all 
the talukas except Melghat. However, the term of settlements 


is extended from year to year. 


The survey in this district jyvas done with a chain of 33’ and 
cross-stafl in all the talukas except that of Melghat. The unit 
of area is the English acre with its) sub-division, the guntha, 
(121 sq. yds. or 1,089 sq. feet) 40 gunthas making one acre, The 
arca of cach survey number; is separately entered in the district, 
taheil, and village records under-an indicative number while the 
area of a sub-division is shown in’ Measurers’ records (kept in 
tahsil for 7 months during the fair season and in the district 
oflice for 5 months during the rainy season) and the — village 
records under an indicative number subordinate to that of — the 
survey number of which it forms a part. 


The survey in the villages of Melghat taluka was done on the 
system then current in Central Provinces generally “known as 
“the Berul Plan”. All villages except 21 out of 162 were 
traversed, surveyed and assessed on the basis of the system in 
vogue in Central Provinces, Full) traverse and sub-traverse lines 
were set up. Permanent traverse stone marks were laid down. 
There are no tippan books, prati books separately prepared like 
other talukas in the district. There are no gat books for Pot 
hissa measurement. 


Accurate village maps have been prepared on the scale of 
1” =20 chains for all the villages in all the tahsils except that of 
Melghat where the maps of surveyed villages are on the scale 
of 16°=1 mile. Those maps of former talukas show the survey 
number and their boundary marks and other topographical 
details such as roads, nallahs, wells and hills. The village maps 
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of Melghat taluka show the boundaries of Survey number with 
traverse and sub-traverse lines fully set up and also with other 
topographical details. From these village maps, taluka and dis- 
trict maps were printed on the scales of 1%=f mile and 1” = 
+ miles, respectively, Jn 1956, the taluka maps were printed on 
a scale of 1%=2 miles showing police stations, weekly market 
places, schools, rest-houses, ete. 


Gat books showing the maps of the sub-divided survey num- 
ber to the scale of 1”:=10 chains or 1”=5 chains (according to 
the siz: of the ficld) are prepared and kept with the village 
patwari for cach and every village in all the talukas except 
Melghar. No tipan book or plot book for sub-divisions is main- 
tained in: Melphat like other five talukas. 


The classification of land was done in all the  talukas except 
that in Melghat similar to that existing in the old Bombay State. 
The classification in Melghat was done on the basis of the 
system prevalent on the Central Provinces. 


The main classes | land recognised in the five tahsils were 
Jirayat, Bagayat and Tari (Unirrigated, Irrigated and Rice Land) 
and each field was classified: with» reference to the texture of the 
soil, its depth and deteriorating factors and extra advantages, 
if any. In the case of irrigated and rice lands, in addition to the 
soil factor the water factor was also classified after taking into 
cons.ceration the duration of the supply and the kind of crops 
grown, The classification valug, was expressed in terms of annas. 


As regards Melghat taluka the classification was made on the 
more modern and more accurate. soil mapping system of Cen- 
tral Provinces. All land in occupation including land laid out 
as Kabil Kasht was recognised and named after the focal classes 
of soils. They are as under:-= 

1. Goweri-—This is found in) Dharni tract of Melghat 
tahsil. Superior deep clay soil, black in colour, It 
produces rahi crops. It was classed when the depth 
of the soil exceeded three feet. 

2.0 Kalt L---Typical superior b'ack clay soil as it is, it is free 
from lime stone and very retentive of moisture. The 
soil is useful for rabi crops than kharif. The soil was 
recognised when its depth was not 'ess than two fect. 

3. Khali 1.—It ts a typical black cotton soil. It differs 
from Kali I. in that it contains stone nodules and 
more sand. The soil was classed where its depth was 
not less than 134 feet. 

4. Domatia.—It is a mixture of clay and loam soils. It 
was clussed where its depth reached a minimum one 
foot. : 

5. Balla ].--The red hill soil is known as Balla 1. It has a 
coarse texture and a minimum depth of 6”. This 
soil often produces astonishingly good cotton and 
jowar crops. 
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6. Vall I1,—It is a soil, the depth of which did not exceed 
6”. Much of this land is hardly cultivable. The soil 
classification is detailed in the prati books for a.f the 
five talukas which are preserved in the — district 
records, while the information of — soil — classification 
tor Melghat tahsil is detailed in the settlement mids 
kept in the District Survey Records with its copy at 
village level with a patwari. 


Prior to 1954 the Settlement procedure prescribed under 
Sections 78 to 105 of Berar Land Revenue Code was applicable 
to this district. Consequent to the introduction of Madhya 
Pradesh Land Revenue Code, 1954. the procedure laid down in 
Sections 54 to 87 of the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code 
was made appleable to the district, so far as lands in non- 
urban areas were concerned. The procedure is briefly described 
below: 


Settlement’ is defined as the result of operations conducted 
in a local area in order to determine to revise the land revenue 
assessment (Section 55 of Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code). 
The Settlement Officer (appointed by the State Government) 
under Section 59 (of Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code) 
fully examines the past revenue histery of the areca with a view 
to assessing the general eflecr- of the existing incidence of 
assessment on the economic condition of the area and with 
reference to the various statistical data and by careful enquiry 
in villages he collects information, required for the revision of 
assessment, 


If the settlement of any local area as to he made a forecast of 
the probable results of the sctilcment is to be prepared under 
the order of State Government under Section 63 of the Madhya 
Pradesh Land Revenue Code. 


A notice of the intention of the State Government to make 
settlement together with the proposals based on the forecast is 
to be published for inviting objections. Such forecast proposals 
are to be sent to every member of the State Legislative Assembly 
21 days before the commencement of the session of the Legislative 
Assembly. After considering the objections if, uny and the 
resolution of the proposals that may he passed by - Legislative 
Assembly, notification of proposed revenue survey under Section 
64+ is to be issued. The local area notified is held under such 
survey from the date of notification till another notification for 
closing the operations, is issued. 

For the purpose of assessment, the Settlement Officer divides 
the area to be settled into groups and in forming such groups he 
takes into consideration the physical features, agricultural and 
economic conditions and trade facilities under Section 70 of the 
Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code. The Settlement Officer 
prepares the proposals of assessment rates of each group and sub- 
mits them for the approval of State Government, vide Section 73 of 
the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code. The assessments are 
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so fixed that the increase in fair assessment of an agricultural 
holding does noi ordinarily exceed 50 per cent of the original, 
The principles laid down in Section 76 of the Madhya Pradesh 
Land Revenue Code are followed while fixing the fair assessment. 
Improvements made at the cost of the holders are exempted for 
the purposes of enhancement of assessment, vide Section 76 (5) of 
the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code. The announcement 
of settlement is done by giving a notice under Section 77 of the 
Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code. The assessment finally 
announced under this Section is the Land Revenue payable 
annually on such land during the term of settlement unless it is 
modified in accordance with the provisions of the Madhya 
Pradesh Land Revenuc Code or any other law. There is no 
provision for hearing objections regarding assessment rates or 
fair assessment in the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code. 
Once the assessment rates are approved by the State Government 
the Settlement Officer calculates the fair assessment on cach 
holding in accordance with those assessment rates. The term of 
Settlement is to be fixed by the State Government and it is not 
to be less than 30 years (section.8Q of the Madhya Pradesh Land 
Revenue Cede). The State.Government can reduce during the 
currency of setelement the assessment, if it finds necessary, a after 
considering the general conditions, for such period as it may 
deem fit. The term of settlement cam be reduced to 20 years by 
the State Government for special reasons. 


For the assessment or reassessment of lands in urban areas, no 
forecast report is required to be prepared nor is the notification 
required to be published. 


The Record-of-Rights in form ‘A’ was introduced in the khalsa 
villages of all the talukas exceptothat of Melghat taluka, in 1912. 
‘As regards the then  Jagir villages it was prepared in the first 
instance in 1937-38 in the forms B, BB, C, CC, and O (parts A 
and B). After the abolition of proprietary rights in these 
villages it was revised in form A (prescribed under Rule 2. of 
Rules under Section 103 of the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue 
Code) under the supervision of the Record-of-Rights Officer, 
Berar, in 1957-58. No Record-of-Rights has been introduced in 
Melghat tahsil as it has been exempted from the provisions of 
Chapter IX of the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code (Section 
114), The Berar Land Revenue Code also has exempted this 
taluka‘ from the preparation of Record-of-Rights (Section 121 of 
the Berar Land Revenue Code). The Record-of-Rights was being 
maintained in this district by the Revenue Staff under Section 
108 of the Berar Land Revenue Code and the rules framed 
thereunder. Since 195+ those are being maintained, vide section 
103 of the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code and the rules 
framed thcreunder. The Record-of-Rights contains the following 
particulars .-- 


(a) The names of holders of land. 


(b) The names of occupancy tenants and protected lessees. 
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(c) The nature and extent of the respective interests of such 
persons and the conditions of liabilities, if any. 
attaching thercto. 

(@) The vent of land revenue, if any, payable by such 
person. 

(e) Such other particulars as prescribed by the rule under 
this Section. 


Any acquisition of a right in land is to be reported to the 
village officers by the person acquiring it unless it is registered, 
Vailure to carry out this obligation is punishable under law. 


This district formed part of Madhya Pradesh till Ist November, 
1956. There was a separate Survey and Settlement Department 
for Madhya Pradesh. Now the head of the Land Records 
Department is Settlement Commissioner and Dircetor of Land 
Records, Maharashtra State, Poona. 


The Settlement Commissioner and the Director of Land 
Records, Maharashtra State, Poona, is the head of the depart- 
ment. He is assisted in hisework by the Regional Deputy 
Directors. The Superintendent of Land Records is the Oftcer 
next to the Regional Deputy Director,» The jurisdiction of the 
Superintendent of Land Records, Nagpur, who is responsible to 
the Regional Deputy Direetor at Nagpur extends over all the 
eight) districts of the Vidarbha region. Under him are the 
District Superintendents of Land Records (District Inspectors of 
Land Records) assisted by the District Assistant Superintendents 
of Land Records, The District Superintendent and the Assistant: 
District Superintendent are assisted in their work by Measurers, 
Nazul Maintenance Surveyors (for the District Survey Record 
Room), Assistant Nazul ~ Maintenance Surveyors, Revenue 
Inspectors, Patwaris and Survey” Clerks. 


The District Superintendent of Land Records has to supervise 
and inspect’ the works of Revenue Inspectors, —Patwaris, 
Measurers, Survey Clerks, Nazul Maintenance Surveyors and 
Assistant Nazul Maintenance Surveyors. 


Ife is to arrange for the training of Patwaris and holding of 
their examinations. He is to sce that all Revenue Inspectors 
under him know their duties. He has also io satisfy himself 
that the District Survey Records are properly maintained. 


The District Sitperintendent of Land Records is under the 
immediate control of the Collector and his immediate superior 
in all matters of Icave, allowances and discipline is the Settle- 
ment Commissioner and Director of Land Records. Assistant 
Superintendent of Land Records works under the supervision of 
the District Superintendent of Land Records and is otherwise, 
controlled by the Collector and the Settlement Conimissioncr 
and Director of Land Records in the same way and manner as 
the District Superintendent of Land Records. He is to assist the 
District Superintendent of Land Records in all the inspections 
and office work. 
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The main duties of the other Land Records officials are as 
follows : — 


Revenue Prey -~fle is to supervise the work of patwaris in 
his circle and to check the village accounts of all the villages 
under his charge, [le is to detail the defauleers of Government 
dues and to see that every Patwari has maintained the Register 
of Records up-to-date and all mutations have been recorded, He 
has to check the following records prepared by the patwaris :— 

(1) Crop Statements, (2) Jamabandi Statements, (3) Bound- 
ary Marks Statements, (4) Statement of Live-Stock and 
Agricultural Implements, and (3) Village Accounts. The 
circle of Revenue Inspector consists of 70 to 80 villages with 
an area of 70,000 ta 80,000 occupied acres, About 20 patwaris 
work under him. fle keeps close watch over the recovery 
of Government moncy by village officials and has to see that 
al] the Government money recovered by them is credited 
to the Government without delay. He is held responsible 
if there is any detalcation of Government money by the 
village officers. 


He has to get preparcdthe Annewari Statements of crops in 
case of a crop failure, Tle fas to do all the measurement work 
except * pot-hissa measurement in all the villages in his circle 
and has to prepare sketches, ete. 


Measurers.—Vhere is a permanent staff of 5 measurers in the 
district. They are to Incasure jthe sub-divisions in their talukas 
and to work out the areas of the measured sub-divisions. They 
have to prepare ‘Gar Maps’ for the patwaris also. 


Survey Clerk,—He has to maintain the district survey records, 
make corrections in the survey records and issue Kami Jastt 
Patraks regarding the changes ‘in’ area and assessment according 
to orders in revenue cases. He has to issue village and tahsil 
maps to Government officials and public after due corrections 
and has to keep account of them. He has to supply ipan ularas 
to all Revenue Inspectors or Tahsildars in the district. He is 
directly subordinate to the District: Superintendent of Land 
Records. 

Nazul Maintenance Surveyor and Assistant Nazul Maintenance 
Surveyor.—Nazul Maintenance Surveyor is responsible for the 
proper maintenance of the Register of Records of the town main- 
tained by the Assistant Nazul Maintenance Surveyor, He has to 
certify the mutations recorded by the Assistant Nazul Maintenance 
Surveyor and has to check the base lines and traverse stones in 
the towns. He has to correct the maps and has to prepare the 
field books for new changes. He has to write the figures of 
demand of nazul revenue in the demand register. He is directly 
subordinate to the Nazul Officer, 


The main duty of the Assistant Nazul Maintenance Surveyor 
is to record mutations afrer duc enquiry and to maintain the 
Register of Records up-to-date. Although they are directly 
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subordinate to the Nazul Officers, they are under the technical and 
administrative control of the District Superintendent of Land 
Records and the Superintendent of Land Records, Nagpur Circle, 
Nagpur. 


The patwari is Land Record Official at the village Jevel. He 
prepares the original annual records and maintains Record of 
Rights and other records concerning Jand. He is also subordinate 
to the Revenuc Officer. The charge of the Patwari consists of 
3,740 acres of occupied area, on an average. He iaintains the 
village accounts and helps the pate! for recovery of Government 
money. 


All the measurement work except that of the  pol-lissa 
measurement in the district is carried out by the Revenuc 
Inspectors as mentioned above. A temporary staff of cadastral 
surveyors is created, nowadays, when the volume of  measure- 
ment work increases and where it is beyond the scope of the 
normal staff to take up the work of measurement connected with 
the land acquisition cascs. 


The survey records prepared=at\the time of settlements are 
kept in the District Survey, Records, room and one official 
designated as Survey Clerk is placed in’ charge of the same, He 
belongs to the Revenuc Department and must — possess perfect 
knowledge of the survey system, The duties of the Survey 
Clerk have been described above. 


The settlement of the towns inthis district was carried out 
in the years as shown below:— 


Year of introduction 
Name of City/Town |--— ———, ——- 
Original | Revision 


Staff in charge of maintenance 


(ad) (2) (3) * (4) 

(1) Amravati «| 1927-28 re 4 Nazul Maintenance Surveyors and 
2 Assistant Nazul  Mauintenance 
Surveyors, 

(2) Badnera .| 1930 ite One Nazul Maintenance Surveyor. 

(3) Paratwada - «| 1932 “4 One Nazul Maintenance Surveyor. 

(4) Achalpur «| 1932 fe One Nazul Maintenance Surveyor and 
one Assistant Nazul Maintenance 
Surveyor. 

(5) Anjangaon oy 1933 os One Nazul Maintenance Surveyor 


and One Assistant Nazul Mainte- 
nance Surveyor, 


(6) Chikhaldara .. i es The Assistant Nazul Maintenance 
Surveyor, Anjangaon, works for 
Chikhaldara town for one week in 
the month. There is no Nazul 
Maintenance Surveyor for Chikhal- 
dara town. 


(7) Dhamangaon ..[ 1933 os One Nazu} Maintenance Surveyor. 


——— 
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The cost of maintenance of town survey is borne by Govern- 
ment, and the municipal committees get four-fifths of the income, 
except premium, after deducting the expenditure. The village 
sites of all the cx-alicnated villages, except thase of the 21 un- 
surveyed villages have also been surveyed by the special staff of 
Record-of-Rights Ofhcer, Berar in 1957-58. These village site 
surveys are not under regular maintenance. There are a'so 
waste aite ree at each village in all the talukas except in 
Melghat taluka in the district. 


The permanent staff of. five pot-hissa surveyors in the district 
carries out the measurement work of the sub-divisions of survey 
numbers for keeping the Record of Rights up-to-date. During 
the monsoons the staff does the office work of cross-checking of 
the area calculations and prepares new fipan utaras and_ plots 
(ta the scale) for the next open season. It also prepares and 
checks the gat maps to be supplied to the patwaris. Prior to 
the intrqductian of the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code, 
measurement fee of sub-divisions measured was being recovered 
{rom the occupants of the sub-divisions concerned, but it is nat 
now being recovered as thtre.is.no provision in the Madhya 
Pradesh Land Revenue Code, for such, recovery. 


In addition to the normal duties of the department referred 
to in the foregoing paragraphs, the Land Records Department 
is, at present, entrusted with the execution of the following 
special schemes : — 


}. Consolidation of Holdings under the Bombay Preven. 
tion of Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings 
Act, 1947. 


2, Cadastral Survey of unsurveyed ex-jagir villages (in 
Melghat tahsil). 


The Assistant Consolidation Officer, Amravati, is the District 
Officer entrusted with the preparation and = exccution of the 
Consolidation of Holdings Scheme. He is a Gazetted Officer of 
the cadre of District Inspector of Land Records, appointed by 
the Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Records. 
He is immediately subordinate to the Consolidation Officer, Akola 
and the Settlement Coramissioner.  Flis subordinate staff com. 
priscs: (a) 6 Surveyors under one Nimtandar to assist him in 
the up-to-date measurement of sub-divisions and bringing the 
Record-of-Rights up-to-date and preparation of the scheme of 
consolidation and (b) One circle inspector to assist him in the 
execution of the scheme of consolidation of holdings after 
confirmation by the Setthement Commissioner or Government 
as the case may be. 

The special staff of the Record-of-Rights Officer, Berar 
(Yeotmal), has carricd out the measurement of sub-divisions, etc., 
of survey numbers in the surveyed ex-Jagir villages in this dis- 
trict. The measurement and classification work in the 21 un- 
surveyed ex-Jagir villages which could not be dene by this staff 
will now be done by the Survey Mamlatdar, Chanda. The cost 
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of this work will be borne by the State Government. The 
traverse survey of vlages has been completed and the detailed 
field-to-field survey is in progress. The work is expected to be 
completed shortly. The preparation of maps is also in progress. 
The work of preparation of Record-of-Rights will be takcn up scon 
after the completion of survey, as mentioned above. 


RecistRraTION Depart ENT 


The main functions of the Registration Department are registra- 
tion of documents under Indian Registration Act, and registration 
of births, and deaths under the Births, Deaths and Marriages Act. 


The Inspector-General of Registration is the head of the 
department, who supervises the registration work in the district. 
The Collector of the district functions as ex-offcia District 
Registrar, Under the District: Registrar there are Sub-Regis- 
trars. In 1960 there were 12 Sub-Registrars for Amravati Camp, 
Amravati Town, Nandeaon Kh. Achalpur, Chandur Bazar, 
Daryapur, Anjangacn, Chandur, Railway, Dhamangaon, Morshi. 
Warud and Melghat. No departmental Sub-Registrar jis 
appointed at Melghat where the Mamlatdar works as the ex- 
officio Sub-Registrar. 


The Sub-Registrars are assisted hy the necessary staff. The 
appointments of the Sub-Registrars are made by the Inspector- 
General of Registration while-those of the staff subordinate to 
him are made by the District Registrar. 


The District Registrar carries out the instructions of the 
Inspector-General of Registration inal] departmental matters, 
and if he has any suggestions to make for the improvement — of 
the registration system, they are to be submitted to the Inspec- 
tor-General. The Sub-Registrar sccks the guidance of — the 
District Registrar in matters of the day-to-day administration, 
The District Registrar visits the Sub-Registry offices in his dis- 
trict at Jeast once in every two ycars and sends his memorandum 
of inspection to the Inspector-General of — Registration. He 
hears appeals and applications referred to him under Sce- 
tions 72 and 73 of the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 1908) 
against refusals to register documents by the  Sub-Registrars 
under him. Under Sections 25 and 34 of the Act. he is em- 
powered to condone delays in presentation of documents and 
appearance of executants provided the delay docs not exceed 
four months, and to direct that the documents concerned be 
registered on payment of a fine not excecding ten times the pro- 
per registration fee. He is also competent to order refunds in 
the case of surcharges and to grant full or partial remission — of 
safe custody fees in suitable cases. A will or codicil may be 
deposited with him under a sealed cover, and it may he got 
registered at the cost of the party desiring it, after the  deposi- 
tor’s death, 
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The Senior Sub-Registrars are appointed as Inspectors of 
Registration. They inspect the work of all Sub-Registry offices 
in their charge. Amravati district is under the Inspector of 
Registration, Amravati Division. . 

Under the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 1968), compulsory 
reg.stration is required in the case of certain documents and 
optional registration is provided for certain other documents. 
Documents which fulfil. the prescribed requirements and_ for 
which the required stamp duty and registration fees are paid 
are registered. A record of such registered decuments is kept 
and extracts of documents affecting immoveable property in res- 
pect of which Record-of-Rights is maintained are sent to the 
offices concerned for inaking mutations. Certified copies from 
the preserved records of regist2red decuments are also issued to 
parties who apply for them. 


In all. 20.974 documents were registered in the district in 1960. 
Of these, 19.562 documents falling under compuisory — registra- 
tion were of the aggregate valu: of Rs. 3,74,54,418 + 377 0 decu- 
ments falling under optional registration were of the aggregate 
value of Rs. 2,43.257 and 767 documents affecting moveable pro- 
perty were of the aggregate ‘value of Rs. 1,02,25,026. The rest, 
viz., 268 documents were wills. 

Fees are levied fer revistration according to the prescribed 
scale, but the State Government has exempted or partially 
exempted the levy of registration fees in respect of documents 
pertaining to the Co-operative Socicties registered under the Co- 
operative Societies Act, 

The photo copying system has not been extended to this 
district, All offices adopt the hand copying system. 


The Bombay Registration of Marriages Act, 195+, has uot 
been extended to the Vidarbhayregion. 


The Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act, 1936 and rhe Special 
Marriages Act, 1954, are not administered through the Registra- 
tion department in the Vidarbha region as was done in the 
erstwhile State of Bombay. The District: Registrars in Vidarbha 
region are appointed as Registrars of Births and Deaths under 
the Births, Deaths and Marriages Act. 1886. 

The average annual income of the Amravati Registration dis- 
trict is Rs. 2,414,156 and the annnal expenditure, Rs. 64,105*. 


Saves Tax DeparTMEnt 


Sales Tax. an indirect tax, is an important source of revenue to 
the state exchequer. A general sales tax was introduced by the 
Central Provinces and Berar Sales Vax Act, 1947, at a rate of six 
pies in the rupee levied on the last stage of sale. On 
certain non-essential goods the incidence was one anna in 
a rupees, The original limits of turnover for liability to 


on the figures for the triennium 1958—1960 
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registration were Rs, 5.000 per year for importers, Rs, 10,000 for 
maoufacturers and Rs. 25,000 lor other dealers, The list of 
items exempted from taxation comprised, largely, the necessari¢s 
of Tife, A proyision for voluntary registration tor dealers whase 
turnover did not exceed the prescribed Limits was introduced in 
1948. In 1949, a levy at half the regular rate was introduced in 
respect of goods transported to other States. The general rate 
was similarly reduced to three pies in a rupee on goods of special 
importance, namely, bu'Jion and specie and vegetable ails 
(excepting hydragenated ea 'The position — originally 
obtaining under the Central Provinces Act was that the pur- 
chase price was added to the taxable turnaver where goods were 
purchased by registered dea’ers against their registration certi- 
uicates free of tax and were resold outside the area of the 
Madhya Pradesh State. Even after the reorganisation, Nagpur 
remains an important centre for the distribution of goods to the 
Mahakoshal area of the Madhya Pradesh State and so the 
ariginal restriction was found to be onerous and detrimental to 
the interests of the dealers of Nagpur. This restriction was 
accordingly remoyed by the Government after the reorganisation, 


Raw catton, the sales of which) were tax-free in the Madhya 
Pradesh at the t'me of th? reorganisat-on, was brought into the 
list of taxed goods after reorganisation. The Bombay Sales Tax 
Act, 1959, was applied to the region from January 1, 1960. 


For the purpose of administration, Amravati district has 
been taken as a homogeneous unit... Prior to April 1, 1953, 
District Excise Officcr, Amravati and executive staff under him 
were declared as Sales Tax Officers, Assistant Sales Tax Officers 
and Sales Tax Inspectors, respectively. The ‘Sales Tax  depart- 
ment was separated completely -from the Excise department 
from April 1, 1953. 


Under the Act and Rules, the Sales Tax Officer exercises the 
powers delegated to him by the Commissioner of Sales Tax — for 
the general administration of the Act. He registers the 
dealers liable to pay tax under the Act and receives periodical 
returns from them which show their gross turnover, taxable 
turnover and tax payable by them. After the closing of the 
year (followed by the dealers), an assessment case of all the 
returns for that year is prepared and the dealer is assessed by 
the Sales Tax Officer or the Assistant Sales Tax Officer, as the 
case may be, Up to June 1958, the Ass’stant Commissioner of 
Sales Tax used to exercise the powers of assessment of dealers 
whose gross and taxable turnover exceeded Rs. 20 Takhs and 
four lakhs, respectively. In June 1958, powers of assessment in 
case of dealers whose gross turnover exceeded Rs. | lakh in the 
preceding year were delegated to the Sales Tax Officers and 
Assistant Commissioners were thus rcheved of assessment work. 
The Assistant Sales Tax Officers were assessing dealers having 
gross turnover below Rs. 1 lakh. The Sales Tax Officer is also 
responsible for detection of cascs involving evasion of tax. ete. 
In short, the Sales Tax Officer is the head of the office and is 
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principally responsible for the general administration of the Act 
in his circle. 


The officer next above the Sales Tax Officer is the Assistant 
Commissioner of Sales Tax and he is the first appellate autho- 
rity. Any order passed by the Sales Tax Officer is appealable. 
The Assistant Commissioncr is also in charge of administration 
of the Act in the circles in his jurisdiction. He guides the Sales 
Tax Officer in complicatcd matters. Against the appellate order 
passed by Assistant Commissioner, Sales Tax, second appeal 
could be made before the Deputy Commissioner of Sales Tax. 
Against the second appcllate order, the dealer could prefer revi- 
sion before the Beard of Revenue or the Commissioner of Sales 
Tax. In the latter case, however, the decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Sales Tax is final whereas the order of the Board of 
Revenue is subject to a reference and ultimate revision in the 


High Court. 


The following table gives the amount of Sales Tax collected 
in the Amravati district and the collection charges and the pro- 
portion of collection chargesto, the amount collected. The 
collection charges, however, include the expenditure of the office 
of the Assistant Commissioner and that of the Sales Tax Officer. 


Proportion of 


Amount Collection collection 
Year collected charges charges to the 
amount 
collected 
() (2) (3) (4) 
Ra. Rs. 

1957-58 ae ..|  26,895971 25,963 0:97 
1958-59 as oa 21,25,079 68,848 3°23 
1959-60 ok ..{ 20,67,071 1,07,012 5:17 
1960-61 “a ».| 21,52,361 1,24,291 577 


Moror VeEuICLES DEPARTMENT 


The Motor Vehicles Department with headquarters at Bombay 
is concerned with the administration of the Indian Motor Vehicles 
Act, 1939, as amended by Act 100 of 1956 and the Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Rules, 1959, the Bombay Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 
1958; the Bombay Motor Vehicles Taxation Rules, 1959; the 
Bombay Motor Vehicles (Taxation of Passengers) Act, 1959 and 
the rules made thercunder, The department is headed by the 
Director of Transport, Maharashtra State. For the purposes of 
administration of the above Acts in the State, Regional Transport 
Offices have been set up in Bombay, Poona, Thana, Nagpur, 
Aurangabad with Sub-Regional Offices at Amravati, Kolhapur and 
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Nasik. For the enforcement of Chapter IV of the Indian Motor 
Vehicles Act, 1939, a State Transport Authority and a Regional 
Transport Authority have also been constituted by Government 
by Notification under Section +4 of the Act. 


The jurisdiction of the Regional Transport Officer, Nagpur, 
extends over the districts of Nagpur, Bhandara, Chanda, Wardha, 
Yeotmal, Akola and Buldhana besides Amravati. However, for 
administrative convenience, the work in Amravati, Yeotmal, 
Akola and Buldhana districts is controlled by the Assistant 
Regional Transport Officer with headquarters at Amravati. 


The Regional Transport Authority, Nagpur, comprises the 
Commissioner, Nagpur Division, Nagpur, the Superintending 
Engineer, Roads and Buildings. Amravati; the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, Nagpur Range, two — non-officials nominated 
by notification by Government and the Regional Transport 
Officer who works as the Secretary to the Regional Transport 
Authority. 


The Regional Transport Officer, Nagpur, hesides being the 
Secretary, Regional Transpert Authority, is also the licensing 
authority and the registering authority under the several enact- 
ments enumerated above. He 1s assisted by a Regional Super- 
visor, four Motor Vehicles Inspectors, two Assistant Motor Vehi- 
cles Inspectors, along with the necessary ministcrial staff. In 
addition, there is also an Assistant Regional Transport Officer 
with his office at Amravati who is the licensing and _ registering 
authority for the four districts under his jurisdiction. The 
Assistant Regional Transport Officer, Amravati, exercises certain 
powers delegated to him by the Regional Transport Authority, 
Nagpur, from timc to time, so far-as the working of Chapter IV 
of the Act is concerned. 


The duties of Motor Vehiclcs Inspectors are to inspect — trans- 
port vehicles (goods vehicles, buses and cabs) and issue certi- 
ficates of fitness; to inspect vehicles for registration; to carry 
out tests of competence of persons to drive motor vehicles; to 
carry Out tests of persons applying for grant of conductor’s 
licences in stage carriages; to inspect vehicles involved in acci- 
dents whenever their services are requisitioned by the Police; to 
carry out tours for the purposes of enforcement of the provisions 
of the Motor Vehicles Act and Rules and to check and report 
infringements to the Regional Transport Officer for further 
action ; to collect taxes and issue learner’s licences and to effect 
renewal of driving licences and conductor's licences at tour 
centres. The Assistant Motor Vehicles Inspectors generally do 


not act independently but assist the Motor Vehicles Inspectors 
in the discharge of their duties. 


Tax on all kinds of motor vehicles is levied under the Bombay 
Motor Vehicles Tax Act, 1958 and rules made thereunder. 
Taxes can be paid annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, either by 
cash, money order, treasury challan or cheque. The owner of a 
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vehicle has to send an advance intimation in the form pres- 
cribed in the rules, for the Taxation Authority, when he desires 
to keep it in non-use. 


Stamps DepartMENT 


The Superintendent of Stamps, with Bombay as headquarters, 
is the authority who controls the supply and sale of State 
stamps in the State. In the Amravati district, the Collector 
of Amravati is the administrative head of the department. 
There is no independent officer in the district specially in charge 
of stamps. The work is done by the Treasury Head Clerk under 
the supervision of the Treasury Officer, Amravati, who is a 
gazetted officer. He has the charge of the local depot at 
Amravati and is responsible for the maintenance of the stock of 
stamps, their distribution to the branch depots and their sale to 
the public. The Treasury Officer is empowered to grant refunds 
of the value of unused, spoiled and obsolete stamps presented to 
the treasury within the prescribed period. A branch depot is 
located at every taluka or mahal headquarters and is in charge 
of a Sub-Treasury Officer, i.e., the Tahsildar or Naib-Tahsildar. 


To suit public convenience, stamps are sold not only at the 
local depot and the branch depots but also at various other 
centres by vendors authorised by Government. There are 8 such 
vendors in the district. Sales are restricted to the value not 
exceeding Rs, 50 in cach ‘case, Similarly, non-judicial _ stamps 
above the value of Rs. 50 in each, case are sold at the Treasury 
and Sub-Treasury and the Stamp Head Clerk and the Sub 
Treasury Officers work as ex-officio stamp vendors. Stamps 
below this value in cach case are sold by the authorised vendors. 


The total income from stamp duty realised in the Amravati 
district during 1961-62 was Rs. 5,07,437 for judicial stamps and 
Rs. 6,28,804 for non-judicial stamps. The vendors are allowed a 
small discount, and this in the year 1961-62 amounted to 
Rs, 2,818 under judicial stamps and Rs, 20,567 under non-judicial 
stamps. 


Income Tax DEPARTMENT 


Income Tax is a Central Tax and the Income Tax Department 
is centrally controlled by a statutory body, viz., the Central 
Board of Direct Taxes with Delhi as headquarters. It has been 
established under the Central Board of Revenue Act, 1924. The 
country is divided into units which are .normally  co-extensive 
with each State. However, there are five Income Tax Commis- 
sioners in Maharashtra, one each for Bombay City I, Bombay 
City II, Bombay City IIT, Bombay Central and Poona. The 
jurisdiction of the Income Tax Commissioner, Poona, extends 
over the whole of Maharashtra except the City of Bombay and 
the districts of Nagpur and Bhandara. The Nagpur and 
Bhandara districts are under the charge of the Commissioner of 
Income Tax, Madhya Pradesh, for administrative convenience. 
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At Amravati, there are two Income Tax Officers for carrying out 
the duties as required under the Income Tax Act, 1922. Besides 
doing the work connected with Income Tax, they have also to 
collect Wealth Tax under the Wealth Tax Act, 1957, Expenditure 
Tax under the Expenditure Tax Act, 1958 and the Gift Tax under 
the Gift Tax Act, 1958, as they have been appointed as Wealth 
Tax Officers, Expenditure Tax Officers and the Gift Tax Officers 
under those Acts. 


The jurisdiction of the Income Tax Officer, ‘A’ Ward, 
Amravati, extends over all persons (other than companies, 
salary earners and refund cases) whose place of assessment is in 
the municipal town area of Amravati excluding the old city 
surrounded by the fort wall inside the Amba Gate, the Jawahar 
Gate and the Nagpuri Gate and the municipal town area in 
Paratwada in Achalpur tahsil. It also extends over all the 
partners of firms assessed by him and all other companies in 
the district. 


The Income Tax Officer, ‘B’ Ward, Amravati, has jurisdiction 
over all persons (other than companies, salary earners and cascs 
of refund) whose place of assessment is in Amravati district ex- 
cluding the area assigned-to the Income Tax Officer, ‘A’ Ward, 
Amravati. It also extends over all the partners of firms assessed 
by him. 


They are responsible to. the Inspecting Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Income Tax whose headquarters is at Akola. The 
appeals against their orders are to be preferred to the Appellate 
Assistant Commissioner of Income Tax also stationed at Akola. 


Each Income Tax Officer is assisted by an Inspector of Income 
Tax whose duty is to help the Income Tax Officer by doing field 
work by finding out new assessees.(tax payers), to collect useful 
data for assessment and to execute notices, warrants, etc., as well 
as to effect recoveries. They arc the non-gazetted executive 
employees of the department. Each Income Tax Officer is also 
assisted by the required number of ministerial staff. 


Income-tax is an annual charge and the tax is levied accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Finance Act, passed by the Lok 
Sabha every year. 


The following is the statistical information regarding the 
Income Tax in Amravati district :-— 


Number of Budget 
Assessees on Collection 
GIR as on 1 during 
1-4-64 1963-64 in 
7000 
Rs, 
‘A’ Ward ee ee 1,495 1,504 


‘B’ Ward a ad 1,588 912 
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The statistical information in respect of the other taxes is as CHAPTER 11. 


under :— Revenue 
Administration, 
Number of Budget Income Tax. 
Assessees Collection Statistics, 
as on for 1963-64 
1-4-64 in ’000 
Rs. 
Wealth Tax... 23 60 50 
‘A’ Ward De ie 39 32 
‘B’ Ward <4 “2 vA 18 
Gift Tax bs ie 10 6 
‘A’ Ward oy oe 6 1 
‘B’ Ward oa a 4 5 


Expenditure Tax— 
‘A’ Ward ee ee ee ee 
‘B’ Ward a zh ae 


CHAPTER 12—LAW, ORDER AND JUSTICE 


Pouice DEPARTMENT 


THE PRIMARY DUTY OF THE Po.ice is prevention and detection 
of crime and maintenance of law and order, for which they have 
to obtain intelligence concerning commission of cognisable 
offences or plans to commit them and to take steps to prevent 
such offences or to bring the offenders to justice. In a Welfare 
State, greater responsibilities and duties devolve on the _ police. 
In their day to day work they have to maintain law and order, 
prevent public nuisances, escort prisoners and treasure, apprehend 
offenders, control traffic, serve summonses and warrants, look 
after the health and comforts of person in custody, prevent loss 
or damage by flood or fire to person or property, prevent acci- 
dent or danger to the public, destroy wild animals where they 
constitute a nuisance, destroy stray dogs, collect political intelli- 
‘gence, verify characters, enforce special or local laws in connec- 
tion with the epidemic diseases, register and watch foreigners, 
etc. 


Under Section 17 of the Bombay Police Act, the District 
Magistrate has full control over the district police force. In 
exercising this authority, . the: District Magistrate is subject to 
the rules and orders made by the State Government and to the 
lawful orders of the Revenue Commissioner. Under Section 6 (1) 
of the Bombay Police Act, 1951, the direction and supervision 
of the whole police force in the State vest with the Inspector. 
General of ‘Police, who is assisted by one or more Assistant 
Inspectors-General of Police of the rank of the District Superin- 
tendent of Police. It is the province of the Inspector-General of 
Police to advise the Government on all problems, specially those 
connected with police personnel, their training and equipment, 
supplies and stores, financial provision required for the main- 
tenance of the force and other powers and duties of various 
grades of officers, and to make rules and orders for the guidance 
of officers on al] such matters. He has to ae in touch by fre- 
quent inspections with the requirements of efficiency of the police 
force to keep due watch over all matters relating to the mainten- 
ance of law and order and prevention and detection of crime. 


For the purpose of administration, the State is divided into 
four Police Ranges besides Greater Bombay. These four ranges 
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correspond with the four divisions for which Divisional Com- 
missioners are appointed with their headquarters at Bombay, 
Poona, Nagpur and Aurangabad. Commissioner of Police of 
each of the four ranges is under the control of a Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police. Below these officers are the  Dis- 
trict Superintendents of Police in charge of Districts and 
Superintendents of Police in charge of the Railways. 


Subject to the control of the District Magistrate and the 
Inspector-General of Police in their spheres ot authority, the 
direction and regulation of the police throughout the district is 
vested in the District Superintendent of Police, the executive 
head of the. force and has full contro] over the internal economy 
of the force under him including recruitment of constabulary, 
their equipment, training, arms, prevention and_ detection of 
crime, prosecution, discipline and other related matters. 


There are 31 police stations and 2 out-posts in the district 
which are divided in three sub-divisions for the purpose of 
administration and control of crime. The Amravati City Sub- 
Division consists of six police stations within the radius of 
10 miles of the City, the Amravati Rural Sub-Division, 13 police 
stations and the Achalpur Sub-Division, 12 police — stations. 
Each of the Sub-Division is under the charge of a Deputy 
Superintendent of Police or an. Assistant Superintendent of 
Police. The Sub-Divisional Police Officers are further assisted by 
the Circle Police Inspectors. 


For recruitment and taining of the constabulary and -other 
branches of work, there is one headquarter at Amravati which 
is in charge of the Home Police Inspector, who is assisted by a 
Reserve Police Sub-Inspector: 


On November 1, 1956, there; were 61 officers and 1,047 men in 
the police force of the district. The strength was augmented 
from time to time and on December 31, 1960, the police force 
of the district consisted of 78 officers and 1,586 men. The Dis- 
trict Police Force at present, is composed of: 


District Superintendent of Police, 1;  Sub-Divisional Police 
Officers, 3; Police Inspectors, 7; Police Sub-Inspectors, 67 
including one armed Police Sub-Inspector ; 318 Head Constables 
including 235 armed and 1,267 Police Constables including 393 
armed. The total strength of the police force worked out to 
1 Policeman, for 28 square miles and for 738.8 persons. 


As the head of the force, the primary duties of the District 
Superintendent of Police are to keep the force under his control 
properly trained, efficient and contented and to ensure by 
constant supervision that prevention, investigation and detection 
of crime in the district are properly and efficiently dealt with. 
For this purpose he has to associate with the public to ascertain 
their needs generally and to be constantly in touch with his 
subordinates. He also has to carry out inspections of the police 
stations and other branches of work annually, 
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Assistant Superintendents of Police or Deputy Superinten- 
dents of Police are responsible for all crimes in their charge and 
visitation of serious py ea Under the general orders of the 
Deputy Superintendent of Police, they are responsible for the 
efficiency and discipline of officers and men under them and for 
holding detailed inspections of police stations and out-posts at 
regular intervals, 


Police Inspectors are placed in charge of two of the police 
stations in Amravati City Division on account of heavy work. 
They perform the same duties as those of the Sub-Inspectors in 
charge of the police stations. 


To each of the Sub-Divisions one Police Inspector, called the 
Circle Police Inspector, is attached. He is employed almost 
entirely on work relating to the detection and eradication of 
crime with the co-ordination of the police stations under him and 
investigation of important and organised crime. 


One Police Inspector is attached to the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Police, who is designated as Home Police Inspector. 
He works as Personal Assistant.to the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police and is employed for supervision of the work in the office 
and accounts branches, disposing of routine correspondence and 
miscellaneous work. 


The Sub-Inspector of Police is ordinarily the officer in charge 
of a police station. He is responsible for the prevention and 
detection of crime in his charge and for seeing that orders and 
instructions issued by superior officers are carried out and the 
discipline of the police under him is properly maintained. 


Head Constables are subject to the orders of the Sub-Inspector 
laced over them and of the superior officers of the police force, 
hey are to report to the Sub-Inspector about all crimes com- 
mitted in their beats, investigate less important cases and also 
to assist the Sub-Inspector in the investigation and detection of 
crime. When in charge of particular out-posts or beats of 
villages, the Head Constables act in all police matters in con- 
cern with the heads of the village police. When attached to the 
olice station they hold charge in the absence of the Sub- 
nspector and look to all routine work including investigation of 
crime. 


The Constables perform such police duties as they are ordered 
by the Head Constables and other superior officers for the pre 
vention and detection of crime, maintenance of Jaw and _ order, 
apprehension of offenders, escorting and guarding of prisoners, 
patrolling beats, controlling traffic, etc. 


Appointments of Superintendents of Police are made by 
promotion of Assistant Superintendents of Police and Deputy 
Superintendents of Police in accordance with the regulations 
made in this behalf by the Central Government in consultation 
with the Public Service Commission. Appointments of Assistant 
Superintendents of Police are made by the Government of India 
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on the récommendations of the Union Public Service Commis- 
sion. Before being posted to regular duties they are trained at 
the Central Police Training College, Mount Abu and the State 
Government’s Central Police Training School, Nasik. The 
appointments of the Deputy Superintendents of Police are made 
by the State Government, 70 per cent by promotion of meri- 
torious officers from the lower ranks of the police force or in 
exceptional cases by the transfer of meritorious officers in the 
cadre of the Police Prosecutors and 30 per cent by direct recruit- 
ment from candidates recommended by the Maharashtra 
Public Service Commission. Direct secruits are, on recruitment, 
attached to the Police Training College, Nasik, normally for a 
period of one year. After completion of training, the are 
attached to districts to do the work of an Inspector for a period 
of two years before their confirmation. 


Inspectors of Police are appointed by the Inspector-General of 
Police. Appointments are, as a rule, made by promotion of 
Sub-Inspectors, direct appointments being very rare. 


Appointments of Head Constables are made by the Deputy 
Superintendent: of Police ordinarily by promotion from among 
the Constables on the “basis of —seniority-cum-fitness and the 
Constables undergo a refreshers course and the direct appoint- 
ments as Head Constables to the extent of 3314 per cent of the 
vacancies that may occur are also made by the Superintendent 
of Police with the sanction of the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police of the Range. Police Constables possessing requisite 
qualifications are considered for appointment as Head Constables 
against the prescribed percentage -and are given preference 
provided their record is clean and that they are fit in all respects. 


Appointments of Constables are made by the Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police. Men from) the district are preferred as they 
are more likely to have local knowledge and could better under- 
stand the language and manner of life of the people. A fair 
number of men from the scheduled castes and tribes are now 
coming up for recruitment. 


When Amravati district became part of the bilingual State of 
Bombay on November |, 1956, there was no division of the 
police ht into Armed and Unarmed Police nor were the posts 
at headquarters graded. With a view to bringing about uni- 
formity in the working of the police stations in the whole State, 
reorganisation of the police force in the districts of the Vidarbha 
region was taken up, and the strength of the police force in 
the region was augmented according to the prescribed “ yard 
stick”. Gradation of headquarters into three grades, viz., 
I Grade, II Grade and III Grade was introduced. Thereafter, 
Armed and Unarmed Branches of the constabulary were formed. 


To the Armed Police are mainly allotted the duties of guard- 
ing jails and lock-ups and providing escorts to prisoners and 
treasure. The Unarmed Police are employed for the prevention 
and detection of crime. Every recruit of the Armed as well as 
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Unarmed branch receives his basic training in musketry, drill, 
elementary law and police duties. The practical training con- 
forms to the duties attached to the respective branches. 


Of the total strength of 1,524 Head Constables and _ Police 
Constables, only 82 were illiterate. The percentage of illiterates 
to the actual strength was 5.31. Illiteracy was mainly confined 
to those ranks which were enrolled years ago. 


The armament of the District Police in 1960 consisted of 
487 rifles, 67 revolvers of which 6 were of .455 bore and 61. of 
38 bore. Besides these the Home Guards of the district are 
allotted 206 rifles (.303 bore) and 2 rifles (.22 bore). The 
armourer looks after the upkeep of the weapons. 


There is a tear gas squad composed of | Police Sub-Inspector, 
2 Head Constables and 8 Police Constables properly organised 
and trained. The equipment of the squad consists of 7 gas guns, 
3 truncheon pistols, 26 grenade carriers and 16 shell carriers. 


The district has a fleet of 13 vehicles, including 2 motor 
cycles, jeeps and light vans. One motor vehicle is always 
stationed at Achalpur for routiné\ and emergency duties. 


The district has two systems of police wireless communica- 
tions. One is called the H. F. (High Frequency) system or long 
distance communication and has a net-work consisting of two 
static stations, one each at Amravati and Achalpur for 
inter-communication with the Range wireless station. The other 
system is called the V.H.F. (Very High Frequency) or short 


distance communication with its net-work consisting of one 
static station located in Kotwali Police Station. 


There are a Local Crime Branch and a_ Local Intelligence 
Branch in the district, which work directly under the control of 
the Deputy Superintendent of Police. The primary function of 
the Local Crime Branch is to devote sustained attention and 
efforts to the investigation of important cases and _ those, in 
particular, in which the activities of professional criminals 
extend over more than one police station, and collection,  colla- 
tion and examination of information regarding crime and 
criminals in the district. A Modus Operandi Bureau is con- 
trolled by this branch. This branch is in charge of a Police 
Inspector. The Local Intelligence Branch, which is in charge of 
a Police Sub-Inspector, collects intelligence and makes enquiries 
about matters of political nature. 


One Police Sub-Inspector of the Intelligence Branch and one 
of the Service Selection Board belonging to the State Criminal 
Investigation Department Unit of Nagpur are posted at Amra- 
vati and they work under the general control of the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, Criminal Investigation Department 
Unit, Nagpur. 


There is a Sub-Unit of the Anti-Corruption and Prohibition 
Intelligence Bureau at Amravati, which consists of the Police 
Sub-Inspecter and his subordinates, 
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Their main function pertains to eradicating the evil of corrup- 
tion and bribery and more effective implementation of prohibition. 


A company of the State Reserve Police Force which has _ its 
Battalion headquarters at Kamptee, is stationed at Amravati. 


A length of 45 miles of Bombay-Nagpur Railway line passes 
through the district, Police Station, Badnera being on the main 
line. Amravati itself is connected by a 6mile branch line, The 
railways fall within the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of 
Police, Central, South-East and Western Railways, with — his 
headquarters at Nagpur. 


Crime, which has progressively decreased from 4,260 in 1956 
to 2,364 in 1960 does not present a serious problem in the district. 
Of the specific charges, cases of house-breaking and _ theft 
were common and formed the bulk of the reported crime; 
murders, dacoities and robberies being infrequent. Sex crimes 
were reasonably low and did not feature as a problem. The 
Melghat plateau inhabited by aboriginals, however, is a  peace- 
ful area contributing but littleto™ the general crime of the 
district. 


Total crime for the years trom 1956 to 1961 is given below: — 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 196] (till 
30-6-61) 
4,260 3,483 3,354 2,682 2,364 1,035 


Crime under prohibition cases had been heavy in the 
beginning but declined gradually on account of the rigid enforce- 
ment of the Bombay Prohibition Act. The figures for the last 
five years and up to 30th June, 196! are given below, They 
include offences under the Gambling Act also: — 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 196] (till 
30-6-61) 
7,718 3,058 3,974 3,422 3,188 1,297 


The police cases which are sent to the Court are scrutinised 
and conducted in Courts by Police Prosecutors who work under 
Senior Police Prosecutors. 


Already a small proportion of all ranks was residing in rented 
accommodation as the increase in strength could not keep pace 
with the construction of quarters, The problem, however, 
became more acute when the strength was sharply increased 
after the reorganisation of States. Construction of additional 
quarters was taken up and at present Government quarters have 
been provided to 56 officers and 749 men, There 1s a Police 
Hospital at the Police Headquarters at Amravati, for the benefit 
of the police personnel and their families. 


Prior to the reorganisations of States, the Police Welfare work 
was organised on a small-scale with the help of the Police 
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Benevolent Fund. The object was to give pecuniary aid to the 
indigent widows and to provide a few amenities to the  police- 
men. After the reorganisation, a regular Police Welfare Fund 
was started through subscriptions and benefit performances, In 
the last five years a sum of Rs. 87,992 was collected from benefit 
performances. A number of welfare activities are started at the 
Police Headquarters, Amravati and also at many police stations. 
Various other facilities such as cheap grain, free medical aid, 
etc., are provided to the police personnel. 


The District Police are helped in the performance of their 
watch and ward duties by the village Headman (Police Patil) 
who is appointed under the Land Revenue Act of the former 
Madhya Pradesh State. He is treated not as a subordinate but 
as a co-adjudicator of the police. The village watch and ward are 
the Jaghyas and Kamdar Mahars. The Police Pati is entrusted 
with the duties of informing the police of offences, accidental 
and suspicious deaths, movements of bad characters, advent of 
suspicious strangers and gangs, and other incidents in the 
village. In addition to this, the crop protection societies formed 
by the village panchayatsare gaining in popularity and are 
doing appreciable work im the district. 


Jan. DeeaRTMENT 


For THE PURPOSES oF PRISON ADMINISTRATION the State is 
divided into two divisions, viz., Eastern and Western. The 
Eastern Division is composed. of. the revenue divisions of 
Aurangabad and Nagpur, the Western Division of Bombay and 
Poona. The Inspector-General of Prisons, Maharashtra State, 
Poona, exercises general control and superintendence over all 
prisons and jails in the State subject to the orders of the State 
Government. The Superintendents of Nagpur Central Prison 
and the Yeravada Central Prison have been appointed as the ex- 
officio Deputy Inspectors-General of Prisons for the Eastern and 
the Western Divisions respectively. Some of the powers exer- 
cised by the Inspector-General of Prisons have been delegated 
to the Deputy Inspectors-General of Prisons. They are in 
immediate overall charge of the prisons in their respective 
divisions. 


The Superintendent, Amravati District Prison, is vested with 
the executive management of the prison in all matters relating 
to internal discipline, economy, labour, punishment, etc., subject 
to the orders and authority of the Regional Deputy Inspector- 
Genera! of Prisons, Nagpur and the Inspector-General of Prisons, 
Poona. He is assisted in his work by the necessary ministerial 
and field staff. The services of well-behaved convict overseers 
are utilised for doing patrolling duty outside the sleeping 
barracks but inside the jail at night time. The main wall and 


the outer yards are always manned for duty by the guarding 
staff. 
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The prison at Amravati has been classified as a District 
Prison, Class I. The prison is meant mainly for the confine- 
ment of the habitual prisoners from the Eastern Division and 
the local undertrial prisoners. The five magisterial lock-ups in 
the district are located at Achalpur, Chandur, Morshi, Daryapur 
and Chikhaldara. The administration of the magisterial lock- 
- is Soak ae under the rules contained in Chapter 33, Part VI 
of the Rules and Orders (Criminal) issued by the High Court of 
Judicature, Nagpur. 


The Amravati District Prison accommodates 638 prisoners. 
The daily average of the prisoners confined at the Amravati 
District Prison for 1963 was 446. During 1962 and 1963, 2,137 
and 2,722 persons were admitted and 2,102 and 2,510 were 
released respectively. During 1963, the expenditure in respect 
of the Amravati District Prison was Rs. 2,09,155. 


The post of the Inspector-General of Prisons is filled in by 
appointment of an LCS. or an LAS. officer or by promotion 
from amongst those who are borne on the cadre of the Superin- 
tendent of Central Prisons (i.e., including the holder of the post 
of the Deputy Inspector-General).or by transfer of a suitable 
officer in Maharashtra Medical Service, Class I, or by direct 
recruitment. 


The Superintendents of Central Prisons are officers promoted 
from the ranks of Superintendents of District Prisons. The 
seniormost Superintendent of Central Prison is usually appoint- 
ed to hold the post of Deputy Inspector-General in consultation 
with the Public Service Commission. The Superintendents of 
District Prisons are appointed both by direct recruitment or by 
promotion from amongst Jailors in Grade I in the proportion of 
1:2. Jailors in Grade [ are also appointed both by direct recruit- 
ment and by departmental promotion from amongst Jailors in 
Grade II in the proportion of 1:2. The candidates for direct 
recruitment to the post of Superintendent of a District Prison 
and/or Jailor, Grade I must hold a bachelor’s degree with 
honours. They are recommended for appointment by the State 
Public Service Commission. A diploma in Sociology or Peno- 
logy is considered to be an additional qualification. faa 
ments to Jailors, Grade If are made by the  Inspector-General 
by promotion of JaiJors in Grade III. Appointments to Jailors, 
Grade III are also made by the Inspector-General. However, 
50 per cent of the posts are open to outside candidates who 
must necessarily be graduates, while the remaining posts are 
filled in by promotion of suitable departmental candidates who 
have passed the §S.C. or its equivalent examination. The 
candidates for appointment to the posts of Jailor, Grade III, are 
interviewed by a Selection Board consisting of the  Inspector- 
General and two Superintendents of Prisons who are nominated 
by Government. The posts of sepoys are filled in by direct 
recruitment and the higher posts from the guarding — establish- 
ment are generally filled in by promotion according to seniority, 


* Government Home Department, Natification No, R, J. m, 1058 (¢)-IV. datad 
the 26th April 1962. 
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But if suitable persons according to the seniority are not 
available, appointments to the posts in higher grade are made by 
selection from amongst the members of the next lower rank or 
by nomination of candidates with some high academic  quali- 
fications fixed for similar posts, 


Appointment to the posts of Junior Clerks are made by 
nomination from amongst candidates who must have passed the 
§.8.C. Examination or its equivalent. Appointments to the 
ministerial posts in higher grade are made by promotion 
generally according to seniority from amongst the members of 
the next lower rank. Medical Officers are drafted fo1 services 
in Jail Department for a period of two years from the Medical 
Department. 


The Jail Officers’ Training School established at Poona in 
1985 imparts practical as well as theoretical training to prison 
officers Superintendents of Prisons, Jailors, Grade I and II) on 
various subjects relating to correctional administration and 
prison management. ‘Training facilities are also provided for 
guards and non-commissioned_ officers. 


A full-time Medical Officer on deputation from the Medical 
Department looks after the hospital at the Amravati District 
Prison, 


Prisoners are classified as Class T or Class If by the Court 
after taking into consideration their status in society and also 
the nature of the offence... They are further classified as casual, 
habitual, undertrial and security or detenue. There is no 
separate class of political prisoners but certain rules which do 
not allow the grant of facilities and privileges on the score of 
length of sentence are relaxed in their favour under the specific 
orders of Government. Prisoners are also grouped as “short- 
termers, medium-termers and long-termers”, Prisoners with a 
sentence up to three months are classed as short-termers, those 
sentenced up to a period of three months and above but up to two 
years are classified as medium-termers and those sentenced up to 
two years and above are classified as long-termers. Headquarters 
sub-jails are meant for the confinement of short-term prisoners 
and undertrial prisoners only. 


On admission, a prisoner is examined by the Medical Officer 
and is classified as fit for light, medium or hard labour. 
Aptitude and past experience are also considered before alloting 
the work. 


Prisoners are engaged in handloom weaving, pitloom weaving, 
laundry work, carpentry, tailoring and smithy at the Amravati 
District Prison. The production in these industries was valued 
at Rs. 1,11,683 in 1962 and Rs. 2,29,065 in 1963. 


About fifty prisoners who work daily on the prison farms 
cultivate about 44 acres of land. 
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CHAPTER 12. Medium-term and long-term prisoners so also security and 

Law, Order ang UNdertrial prisoners who volunteer to work are paid as per the 
"Justice. prison rules. They are generally paid 1/5th of the wages which 
Jans, are normally paid for siinilar work outside, provided they 
Wages. complete their daily quota. 


Release _on Parole A prisoner is released on parole by the Divisional Com- 
and Furlough. missioner, peepee Division, Nagpur, in the event of serious 
illncss or death of any member of the family or nearest 
relative of the prisoner or any other cause deemed sufficient. 
The period spent on parole is not counted as part of the sentence. 
A prisoner who is sentenced to more than a year and up to five 
years and who has actually undergone one year's imprisonment 
is eligible for release on furlough for a period of two weeks. A 
prisoner sentenced to more than five years is cligible for release 
on furlough on completion of two years of actual imprisonment. 
The period spent on parole counts as part of the sentence. 


Remission of The prisoners are granted remissions on various grounds such 
Sentence. as ordinary, annual good conduct, special, state, blood donation, 
conservancy work and physical training. State remission is 

awarded by the Government of occasions of public rejoicing. 


Board of Visitors. A Board of Visitors composing of official and non-official 
visitors is appointed for every headquarter sub-jail and taluka 
sub-jails. There are ordinarily four non-official visitors for the 
headquarter sub-jail out of which two are members of the 
Maharashtra Legislature and two are nominated by Government 
of whom one is a lady visitor. The appointment of non-official 
visitors other than members of the’ Maharashtra Legislature is 
made for a period, not exceeding three years. Persons who in 
the opinion of Government are interested in prison adminis- 
tration and are likely to take interest in the welfare of prisoners 
both while they are in prison and after their release are 
nominated by Government on the Board of Visitors on the 
recommendation of the District Magistrate concerned and 
Inspector-General of Prisons. The Chairman of the Board of 
Visitors who is usually the District Magistrate arranges for a 
weekly visit to the prison by one of the members of the Board. 
Quarterly meetings of the Board are also convened. Non- 
official visitors are also allowed to visit the prison on any day 
and at any time during the day in addition to the weekly visit 
arranged by the Chairman. The Board records in the visitor's 
book its observations after the detailed inspection of the jails. 
Any remark at the quarterly meeting or at the weekly visits 
deserving special and prompt disposal is immediately forwarded 
by the Superintendent to the Inspector-General for necessary 
orders with such remarks as the former may desire to offer. 


In bigger jails a committee of prisoners is selected for each 
year by the prisoners themselves, and the Jailor and the 
Superintendent consult the committee which is known’ as “Jail 
Panchayat Committee” in matters of discipline and general 
welfare of prisoners. 
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With a view to providing training in co-operation and CHAPTER 1. 


disciplined way of life and in cultivating a sense of responsibility 
and self-reliance among the inmates, a panchayat of convicted 
prisoners has been organised at the Amravati District Prison. 


The cases of long-term prisoners are initially reviewed by the 
Advisory Board. Prisoners deserving concession are released 
prematurely under the orders of Government. 


Literacy classes are conducted for the prisoners under the 
supervision of paid teachers assisted by convict teachers, 
Necessary facilities are also provided for those desirous of 
prosecuting higher studies. 


The Amravati Zilla Parishad arranges an exhibition of 
documentary and full length feature films for the benefit of the 
prisoners once in a month. Newspapers are a!so supplied to the 
-prisoners. They are allowed to retain two books of religious 
nature and ten books of non-religious nature. Musical pro- 
grammes and other cultural programmes are also arranged for 
their benefit. 


Directorate or SociaL WELFARE (CORRECTIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
Winc anp Non-CorrectionaL WInc) 


THe DepaARTMENT oF SociaL Wetrare was formed in 1957 
after amalgamating offices of the Director of Backward Class 
Welfare and the Chief Inspector of Certified Schools. 


At the State level, it is controlled by the Ministry of Education 
and Social Welfare. The office of ,the Directorate of Social 
Welfare has been divided into two wings, one dealing with 
backward class welfare and the other dealing with correctional 
work and the work relating to the welfare of women under the 
social and moral hygiene programme and of the physically 
handicapped. In the Correctional Wing, the Director of Social 
Welfare is assisted by the Deputy Director of Social Welfare 
(Correctional Administration) who is also ex-officio Chief 
Inspector of Certified Schools and Chief Inspector of Certified 
Institutions, There are three Assistant Directors of Social 
Welfare each in charge of children’s work, beggars’ work and 
plan work, respectively. There is also a small unit of inspectorate 
staff working under the Chief Inspector. 


At the divisional level’ the department has regional officers 
called Divisional Social Welfare Officers each posted at the 
headquarters of the revenue division. They are entrusted with 
administrative and supervisory work relating to all the subjects 
handled by the Directorate of Social Welfare. For correctional 
and allied work they have been given the assistance of an 
Inspector of Certified Schools. Since the formation of the Zilla 
Parishad, their services have been transferred to the Zilla 
Parishad. 
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At the district level, the Correctional Wing has no. elaborate 
administrative machinery save superintendents of the institution 
osted in the districts wherever there are institutions. The 
istrict Social Welfare Officer is primarily responsible for 
welfare of backward classes. 


The Correctional Administration Wing is responsible for the 
implementation of the Bombay Children Act, 1948, applicable to 
Western Maharashtra for the present, the Hyderabad Children 
Act, 1951, applicable to the districts of Marathwada region and 
the Central Provinces Children Act, 1928, applicable to the 
Vidarbha region. 


Broadly speaking, all these Acts provide for the protection of 
destitute, a cae and victimised children below the age of 16 
and seek reformation of delinquent children through training 
provided in remand homes and certified schools. 


The Bombay Prevention of Begging Act, 1959, deals with the 
problem of elimination of beggary. It is however not applicable 
throughout the State. The Bombay Probation of Offenders Act, 
1938, provides for the probation of offenders in lieu of jail 
punishment in suitable -cases. recommended by the probation 
officers appointed by this depattment under the Act. Its 
jurisdiction extends over the districts of Western Maharashtra 
only. The Central Provinces and Berar Probation of Offenders 
Act, 1936, is applicable to the eight districts of Vidarbha region. 
The Bombay Habitual Offenders Restriction Act, 1959, is 
applicable to Western Maharashtra only and deals with the 
prevention of crime and, treatment of offenders. Such habitual 
offenders are sent to Industrial and Agricultural Settlements for 
their rehabilitation in appropriate cases. The Bombay Borstal 
Schools Act, 1929, is applicable to Western Maharashtra and deals 
with offenders between the ages of 16 and 21 and committed to 
the Borstal School, Dharwar. The Reformatory Schools Act, 1897, 
is in operation in the districts of Vidarbha region. The provisions 
of the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act, 
1956, are, implemented y the Police Department. However the 
Department of Social elfare is responsible for starting the 
protective homes and supervising the administration of these 
Homes provided for in the Act. For this purpose the Chief 
Inspector of Certified Schools is the Chief Inspector of the 
Protective Homes. The Women’s and Children’s Institutions 
Licensing Act, 1956, is an all-India legislation provided for the 
licensing of institutions opened by voluntary agencies for the 
benefit of women and children. For the inspection and supervi- 
sion of such institutions a special officer, a Woman Inspector is 
appointed, while the Director of Social Welfare works as licensing 
authority. 


Besides these social legislations with which this department 
is actively concerned, the Directorate of Social Welfare has 
undertaken the following after-care programmes pertaining to 
the welfare of children and women. 

A-280—34-B, 
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The Maharashtra State Probation and After-Care Association 
is a federal body devoted to the care and after-care programmes 
relating to children. Wherever the Bombay Children Act has 
been applied, remand homes are sponsored by the District 
Probation and After-Care Associations which are affiliated to this 
body. In the after-care field the Association maintains after-care 
hostels for boys and girls released from certified schools. 


The object of the social and moral hygiene programmes 
sponsored by the Central Social Welfare Board is to take care of 
women’s welfare. It envisages the opening of Reception Centres 
and State ‘Homes for women and District Shelters and State 
Homes for men, either released from the correctional institutions 
or seeking shelter on reference. The Reception Centres and two 
State Homes have been functioning in the State of Maharashtra 
for girls and women in moral danger, destitute or deserted 
women or women released from Institutions. Four District 
Shelters and one State Home admit men released from correc: 
tional. institutions or needing shelter and help. 


The department is also.in charge of work relating to the 
education and rehabilitation of the physically handicapped. At 
the headquarters, the work is organised by an officer Magnated 
as the Special Officer for the rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped. The department runs schools for the various 
categories of the handicapped and also Shelter Workshops for 
their sake as well as a Home for crippled children for their 
treatment and education. It also aids voluntary agencies doing 
work in this field. 


The department also accords grants to dance, drama and 
music institutions and also. to other; social welfare institutions 
such as Rescue Homes, Mahila Mandals, Akhadas, Kustigir 
Parishads, Bharat Sevak Samaj, etc. As a preventive measure, 
Juvenile Guidance Centres have been organised in localities 
which are the breeding places of delinquency. In order to 
promote proper community living among the youth, youth 
clubs have been organised. The Central Provinces and Berar 
Children Act, 1928 (C. P. and Berar Act. No. X of 1928), 
excepting Section 3 thereof, which is in operation in Amravati 
district has been applied to the municipal limits of Amravati 
Town, to the premises of the Jagadamba-Kushta Niwas, Tapowan, 
Amravati, limfts of Badnera Town and to the Railway Station 
area of the Badnera function of the Central Railway, with effect 
trom Ist October 1960. 


A Remand Home has been sanctioned for the reception of 
children coming under the purview of the Certral Provinces 
and Berar Children Act, under the ‘management of the District 
Probation and After-Care Association, Amravati, and for the 
payment of 100% grant-in-aid on account of the expenditure 
thereof both recurring and non-recurring for a period of one 
year in the first instance. 
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A Remand Home with an accommodating capacity for 35 boys 
was established at Badnera in 1961. On the 15th of October 
1961, there were 32 boys in the Remand Home. 


Besides the abovementioned statutory provisions, there are 
two schemes administered by this department in the district. 
The department gives grant-in-aid to social welfare institutions 
and physical welfare institutions. The following institutions 
received grants-in-aid from the department during 1960-61 :— 


Rs. 
(a) Bal Shikshana Mandal, Amravati oe es ae 700 
(6) Bharuka Maternity Home, Chandur__,, Rs ahs Late 600 
(c) Prabodhan Gita Mandal, Daryapur ws es we <s 400 
(d) Saraswati Bhagini Mandal, Warud ice . 600 


(e) Kasturba Gram Seva and Arogya Kendra Manikpur, Taluka 550 


Morshi- 

(f) Kasturba Arogya Mandir, Madhan, taluka Achalpur .. uh 1,600 
(g) Maternity Home and Child Welfare Centre, Paratwada - 700 
(k) Kasturba Gram Seva Arogya Adivasi Seva Kendra, Gondwadi 600 
(t) R. G. Mote Maternity Home, Amravati ae is oe 500 
(i) Sarvodaya Mandal, Karajgaon, taluka-Morshi .. es a 1,000 

Grants to Physical Welfare Institutions, Vidarbha (1960-61) 

(a) Hanuman Vyayam Prasarak Mandal, Amravati ae ae 1,600 
(b) Vijay Mandal, Amravati .. re es sree < aisis ae 750 


JupiciaL DEPARTMENT 


The higest judicial authority in. the district is the District 
Judge, Amravati. He presides over the District Court. Articles 
233, 234:and 235 of the Constitution of India define the powers 
of the Judicial Department at the district level. Under Article 
233, appointments, postings.and promotions of District Judges' 
are made by the Governor in consultation with the High Court. 
Under Article 234, appointments of persons other than District 
Judges to the judicial service’? are made by the Governor in 
accordance with rules made by him after consultation with the 
State Public Service Commission and with the High Court. 
And finally, under Article 235, the control over the District 
Court and the Courts subordinate to it, including the posting 
and promotion of, and the grant of leave to, persons belonging 
to the judicial service and holding any post inferior to the post 
of District Judge, is vested in the High Court. 


The District Court is the principal Court of original jurisdiction 
in the district, and it is also a Court of appeal from all decrees 
and orders up to the value of Rs. 10,000 passed by the subordinate 
Courts from which an appeal can be preferred. The District 


}. Under Article 236 of the Constitution of India, the term ‘'District Judge’ 


includes Additional District Judge, Assistant District Judge, Chief Judge of a Small 
rae Court, Sessions Judge, Additional Sessions Judge and Assistant Sessions 
udge. 

#, Under Article 236 of the Constitution of India, “judicial service” is described 
as service consisting exclusively of persons intended to fill the post of a District 
Judge and other civil Judicial posts inferior to the post of a District Judge. 
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Judge exercises general control over all the Civil Courts and 
their establishments and inspects the proceedings of these 
Courts. 


On the introduction of the new judicial set-up in the Vidarbha 
region from April 1, 1959, two additional Courts, one presided 
over by an Assistant Judge and the other by an Extra-Assistant 
Judge are working along with the Court of the District Judge at 
Amravati, These Judges exercise both original and appellate 
jurisdiction. They try such original suits and appeals as are 
transferred to them by the District Judge for disposal. 


Subordinate to the District Judge are two cadres of Civil 
Judges: Junior Division and Senior Division. The jurisdiction 
of a Civil Judge (Junior Division) extends to all original suits 
and proceedings of a civil nature wherein the subject matter 
does not exceed Rs. 10,000 in value, while that of a Civil Judge 
(Senior Division) extends to all original suits and proceedings of 
a civil nature irrespective of the value of the subject matter. 
Appeals in suits or proceedings wherein the subject matter does 
not exceed Rs, 10,000 in value are taken to the District Court, 
while in those wherein the subject matter exceeds Rs, 10,000 in 
value are taken direct to the High Court. 


There is one Court of Civil Judge (Senior Division) and 
6 Courts of Joint Civil Judges (Junior Division) at Amravati. 
Besides Amravati, there are four Courts at Achalpur, one of the 
Civil Judge, Senior Division and three of Civil Judges, Junior 
Division ; two Courts at Daryapur, one of Civil Judge, Senior 
Division and one of Civil Judge, Junior Division; two Courts of 
Civil Judges, Junior Division, at Morshi and one Court of Civil 
Judge, Junior Division, at -Chandur. Courts of Civil Judges, 
Senior Division, at Achalpur and Daryapur are linked and are 
presided over by one Civil) Judge, Senior Division. All the 
Civil Judges, Junior Division, including four Civil Judges, 
Junior Division, at Amravati attend to the criminal work. 


The District Judge, Amravati, is also the Sessions Judge of 
the District. The Sessions Judge tries criminal cases which are 
committed to his Court by the Judicial Magistrates after _preli- 
minary enquiry, and, as a Special Judge under the provisions of 
the various Acts, deals with prevention of corruption. The 
Sessions Judge also hears appeals against the decisions of the 
subordinate Magistrates. 


The Assistant Judge and the Extra-Assistant Judge also exer- 
cise the powers on the criminal side and generally they are 
invested with powers of an Additional Sessions Judge. The 
Sessions Judge and Additional Sessions Judge may pass any 
sentence authorised by law, but any sentence of death passed by 
any such Judge is subject to confirmation by the High Court. 


The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 
Act (XXIII of 1951) read with Bombay Separation of Judicial 
and Executive Functions (Extension) and the Code of Criminal 
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Procedure (Provision for Uniformity) Act, 1958 (XCVII of 1958), 
has classified the magistracy of the State into two categories, 
viz., (1) Judicial Magistrates and (2) Executive Magistrates. 
Judicial Magistrates are of the following classes: (1) Presidency 
Magistrates ; (2) Magistrates of the First Class; (3) Magistrates 
of the Second Class; (4) Magistrates of the Third Class and 
(S) Special Judicial Magistrates. But on the separation of the 
judicial functions from the. executive ones in the Vidarbha 
region frorn September 1, 1959, only the Courts otf Judicial 
Magistrates, First Class, were established in the district to try 
all cases. The Executive Magistrates fall under the following 
classes: (1) District Magistrates ; (2) Sub-Divisional Magistrates ; 
(3) Taluka Magistrates; (4) Presidency Magistrates specially 
empowered by the State Government and (5) Special Executive 
Magistrates. The State Government may in consultation with 
the High Court, direct any two or more Judicial Magistratcs in 
any place outside Greater Bombay to sit together as a bench 
and invest such bench with the powers of a Magistrate of the 
First, Second or Third Class. 


The Presidency Magistrates work in Greater Bombay. The 
Special Judicial Magistrates. are. appointed by the State Govern- 
ment in consultation with the High Court to try particular 
cases or classes of cases or cases generally in any local area. 
Special Executive Magistrates are appointed by the State Govern- 
ment for particular arcas, or for the performance of particular 
functions. 


All Judicial Magistrates are subordinate to the Sessions Judge 
who may from time to time make rules or give special orders as 
to the distribution of work among them. 


All Executive Magistrates are subordinate to the District 
Magistrate. Their powers and) functions are detailed in _para- 
graphs II-A, IV and V of Schedule [Ii of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code. Appeals from orders requiring security for keeping 
peace or for good behaviour, however, lie from Executive 
Magistrates to the Court of Sessions (Section 406, Criminal 
Procedure Code). The State Government has power by notifica- 
tion to direct that appeals from such orders made by a Magis- 
trate other than the District Magistrate shall lie to the District 
Magistrate and not to the Court of Sessions. Again, under 
Section 406-A of the Code, any person aggrieved by an order of 
refusal to accept or reject a surety under Section 122 may appeal 
against such order, if made by a District Magistrate, to the 
Court of Sessions under Section 435 (4). The High Court is 
empowered to call for and examine the record of any proceed- 
ing under Sections 143 (prohibition of repetition of nuisance), 
144 (temporary order in urgent cases of nuisance or apprehended 
danger to public peace) and 145 (procedure where dispute as_ to 
immoveable property is likely to cause breach of peace), even 
though such proceeding was before an Executive Magistrate. 


The ordinary powers of the Magistrates of the Third, Second 
and First Class are detailed in Schedule III, Parts I, Il and 
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III, respectively, of the Criminal Procedure Code (Act V of 1898). 
They may be invested with additional powers by the State Gov- 
ernment in consultation with the High Court. These additional 
powers are detailed in Schedule 1V of the Code. These Magis- 
trates are competent to pass the following sentences :— 


(a) Magistrates of the First Class .. (1) Imprisonment for term not exceeding 
2 years including such solitary confine- 
ment as ia authorised by law, 


(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 1,000, and 
(3) Whipping. 
(2) Magistrates of the Second Class .. (1) Imprisonment for a term not exceeding 


6 months, including such solitary confine- 
ment as is authorised by law, and 


(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 200. 


(c) Magistrates of the Third Class .. (1) Imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
one month, and 


(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 50. 


There are six Judicial Magistrates and 10 Civil Judges (Junior 
Division) and Judicial Magistrates, First Class, attending to the 
criminal work in Amravati district. 


There are five Courts of-Judicial. Magistrates, First Class, and 
three Courts of Joint Civil Judges (Junior Division), and Judicial 
Magistrates, First Class, at Amravati. Besides Amravati, there 
are also one Court of Judicial Magistrate and three Courts of 
Joint Civil Judges (Junior Division), and Judicial Magistrates, 
First Class at Achalpur, one Court of Joint Civil Judge, Junior 
Division and Judicial Magistrate, First Class at Daryapur, one 
Court of Civil Judge, Junior Division and Judicial Magistrate, 
First Class at Chandur and two Courts at Morshi, one of Civil 
Judge, Junior Division and Judicial Magistrate, First Class and 
another of Joint Civil Judge, Junior Division and Judicial 
Magistrate, First Class. 


The Judicial Magistrate at Achalpur sits at Dharni and 
Chikhaldara for four days in every alternate week in the month 
and tries cases from Melghat tahsil. 


The Public Prosecutor and the Additional Public Prosecutor 
and the other Law Officers of Government are functioning in 
Amravati district. In December 1960, there were 13 advocates 
and 232 pleaders practising in the various Civil Courts in the 
district. 

Under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act (No. 3 of 1959), 
Nyaya Panchayats have been formed in a number of villages. 
They are empowered to try petty civil suits and criminal cases, 
The constitution and powers of the Nyaya Panchayats are 
detailed in Chapter VI, Sections 63 to 89, of the Bombay 
Village Panchayats Act, 1959. An appeal lies to the District 
Court against a decree passed by a Nvays Panchayat in any 
suit and to the Sessions Court against any order in any case, 


In Amravati district, in the various Civil Courts, 2,366 suits 


were pending at the end of the year 1959. In 1960, 3,723 suits 
were instituted and 4,976 suits were disposed of. 2,057 suits 
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were pending at the end of the year. Of the 3,723 suits institut- 
ed, 2,809 involved monetary transactions or moveable property. 
Of these 1,114 were of value not exceeding Rs. 100; 2,184 were 
of value above Rs. 100 but not exceeding Rs. 1,000; 295 were of 
value above Rs. 1,000 but not exceeding Rs. 5,000; 38 of value 
above Rs. 5,000 and 92 were of value which could not be esti- 
mated. The total value of the suits instituted was Rs. 24,88,045. 


Out of the 4,976 suits disposed of, 366 were disposed of with- 
out trial; 660 ex parte; 430 on admission of claim; 944 by 
compromise ; 1,735 after full trial; 839 by transfer and 2 by 
reference to arbitration. 


There were 273 appeals (including Miscellaneous Appeals), 
pending at the end of the year 1959. During the year 1960, 
397 appeals were instituted, 499 were disposed of and 246 were 
pending at the end of the year. 


Of the 499 appeals disposed of during the year 1960, 75 were 
either disnised: or not prosecuted ; 202 confirmed; 41 modified ; 
90 reversed; 15 remanded for re-trial and 76 disposed of by 
transfer from one Court to another. 


In the year 1960, there were 22,233, offences reported in the 
Criminal Courts of the :district.. Persons under trial numbered 
59,970; persons whose cases were disposed of, 43,343; persons 
discharged or acquitted, 14,154; persons convicted, 29,189 ; per- 
sons committed to Sessions Court, 30 and persons died or 
escaped or transferred to another State 13. Of the convicted 
persons, 1,257 were imprisoned, 27,569 sentenced to pay fine, 
198 released on admonition and 165 were asked to give security. 


During the year 1960, in the Sessions Court, 36 offences were 
reported and 99 persons were under trial. Cases of 83 persons 
were disposed of during the year of whom 29 persons were 
acquitted: or discharged and 54 persons were convicted, Out of 
those convicted, 1 person was awarded death sentence, 16 
transportation for life, 4 sentenced to pay fine and 33 to 
imprisonment. 


The revenue of the Judicial Department in Amravati district 
for the year 1960-61, amounted to Rs. 1,29,593.00 as against the 
expenditure of Rs. 4,83,574.55. 


There are five bar associations, one each at Amravati, Achal- 
pur, Chandur, Daryapur and Morshi. The years of their 
establishment and membership are given below: — 


Bar Association Year of Membership 
Establishment 
Amravati ‘ste ae ‘x ae 1894 148 
Achalpur “a a ars a 1892 38 
Chandur + ne ss Ss 1914 9 
Daryapur ee oe ee 1910 25 
Prior to 
Morshi os oe ee: oe 1900 15 


They are established with a view to promoting contacts 
among the members of the legal profession and for safe- 
guarding the honour and status of the profession. 


CHAPTER 13—-OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


BuritDincs AND COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT 


THERE ARE TWO SEPARATE BRANCHES, viz., the Electrical and gpyaprep 13, 
Roads and Buildings under the Buildings and Communications 


Department in Amravati district. Other 
Departments. 


The Electrical Engineer is responsible for the supply of elec- Bumpincs anp 
tricity to certain towns and a few villages in Amravati district. ComMuNicazions, 
The work of electric installations in Government buildings is Electrical Branch, 
carried out by the Subdivisional Officer, Amravati Electric Sub- 
division, Amravati, The same officer is designated as Assistant 
Electrical Inspector and in that capacity carries out inspections 
of the M, P. & H. T. electric installations according to the 
provisions of the Indian Electricity Act, 1910 and the rules 
made thereunder, 


The Buildings and Communications department deals with 
roads and buildings, irrigation, electricity and Public Health 
Works. 


Amravati Division is in charge of an Executive Engineer who Roads and 
is subordinate to the Superintending Engineer, Amravati Circle, Buildings. 
Amravati. The Amravati Division is composed of five sub- 
divisions, vz. 

(1) Amravati Sub-Division No. I, Permanent. 
(2) Amravati Sub-Division No, II, Temporary. 
(3) Achalpur Sub-Division, Permanent. 

(4) Morshi Sub-Division, Permanent. 

(5) Daryapur Sub-Division, Permanent. 


At the State level the department is headed by the Secretary 
to Buildings and Communications department who is the 
administrative head of the department. 


The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the adminis-  superintending 
tration and general professional control of public works within Engineer. 
his Circle, He inspects the state of various works within his 
Circle and sees that they are efficiently executed. He also 
examines the condition of the survey and mathematical instru- 
ments at the headquarters of divisions. In the case of Office 
and Petty establishment borne on Divisional level, he has to see 
that these scales are. not exceeded without proper authority. 
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The Superintending Engineers are empowered to transfer and 
post Deputy Engineers and Overseers within their Circle, in the 
Interest of administration. However, Executive Engineers of 
Divisions are consulted before posting these officers to particular 
Sub-divisional charges under their control, The supervision and 
contro] of assessment of revenue from Irrigation Works within 
his Circle rest with the Superintending Engineer. The Superin- 


tending Enginecr is authorised to correspond direct with any 
local authority, civi] or military, within his Circle. 
The Executive Engineer is responsible to Superintending 


Engineer of his Circle for the execution and management of all 
works within his division. He is also the ex officio professional 
adviser to all the departments of the State within the limits of 
his charge. 


The Subdivisional officers are responsible to Executive 
Engineer in charge of the division for the management and 
execution of works within their Sub-division. The Overseers are 
in charge of the Section under Sub-divisional officers. 


The total length of roads in_the district as on 31st March 196) 
under different categories-was 1,065.40 km. (662.37 miles). Of 
these 518.22 km. (322.16 miles) were under the State sector and 
the remaining under the district sector. To these were added 
three divisions from Yeotmal district. 


Since the formation of the Zilla Parishad, a dual control is 
exercised over the department. Jt is partly under the State 
sector and partly under the District sector. The Parishad  Exe- 
cutive Engineer is the head of the department in the District 
Sector. All the roads excepting National Highways and State 
Highways have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad. 


IRRIGATION AND) PowER) DepARTMENT 


At the Secretariat level, the Irrigation and Power Department 
is headed by the Secretary to Government who is the adminis- 
trative head of the department. He is assisted hy two Chief 
Engineers, one in charge of major and medium irrigation and 
hydro-electric projects and drainage works and the other in 
charge of minor irrigation projects, public health (water-supply) 
and drainage schemes in the State sector. 


The set up of Irrigation and Power Department in the State 
is as under: — 


Secretary (Administrative Head) 


Chief Engineer (Head of Department) (In Chief Engineer (Head of Department) 
charge of major and medium irrigation (In charge of minor irrigation projects 
projects and hydro-electric projects and under state sector and public health, 
drainage works). i.e,, water-supply schemes under 

state sector). 


Superintending Engineer in charge of Circle, normally 
consisting of 4 to 5 divisions. 


Executive Engineer in charge of divisions, normally 
consisting of 4 to 5 sub-divisions, 


Sub- Divisional Officer in charge of sub-division, normally 
consisting of 4 to 5 sections. 


Overseers in charge of sections. 
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The activities of Irrigation and Power department mainly 
relate to the (i) management of completed irrigation schemes, 
(ii) execution of major and medium irrigation and hydro-electric 
projects and ancillary activities such as surveys and investiga 
tion, preparation of master plan work of separ ge and 
estimates of major projects centralised in Centra Designs 
Organisation, (iii) minor irrigation and (iv) Public Health (water- 
supply and drainage) schemes. 

The Chief Engineer is in charge of execution and overall 
technical control of various works under construction or  con- 
templated throughout the State. The Superintending Engineers 
of Circles are responsible to the Chief Engineer for the execu- 
tion, supervision and management of all activities of Irrigation 
and Power department under their Circles. The Executive 
Engineers are responsible to the Superintending Engineers, the 
Sub-divisional Officers to the Executive Engineers and Overseers 
to the Sub-divisional Officers for the execution, supervision and 
management of activities of Irrigation and Power department in 
their divisions, Sub-divisions and sections, respectively. 


The Executive Engineer, Public. Health Works Division, 
Amravati, is entrusted with the execution of . public health 
engineering, water-supply and drainage schemes and the Exe- 
cutive Engineer, Public Health Project Division, Nagpur, with 
the preparation of major public health schemes in the — district. 
The maintenance of Amravati waterworks (municipal deposit 
works) and the” Holiday Camp water-supply scheme at Chikhal- 
dara (Government Scheme) are looked after by the Deputy 
Engineer, Amravati ba aii Sub-Division, Amravati. In 
addition, he is responsible for the execution of Daryapur Water- 
supply (municipal deposit work} Scheme. Besides the schemes of 
water-supply arrangements to, Goyernment Polytechnic, Amra- 
vati, drainage arrangements to Government Polytechnic, Amra- 
vati, are under preparation and are likely to be taken for 
execution on behalf of the Buildings and Communications 
Department. These schemes would be executed by Amravati 
Water-supply Sub-division, Amravati. 


Fhe Regional Rural Piped Water-supply Scheme for about 
270 villages in the saline tract of Amravati district is under 
preparation with the Sub-divisional Officer, Public Health Pro- 
ject Sub-division, Amravati, under the Public Health Project 
Division, Nagpur. The whole area in the district would be 
covered by three or four sub-schemes having independent source 
of water-supply depending upon special features in the _ respec- 
tive areas. The survey and preparation of detailed plan and 
estimates are under progress with the Executive Engineer, 
Public Health Project Division, Nagpur. ; 

The Executive Engineer, Public Health Works Division, 
Amravati and Executive Engineer, Public Health Project Divi- 
sion, Nagpur are under the Superintending Engineer, Eastern 
Public Health Circle, Nagpur. The Superintending Engineer is 
responsible to the Chief Engineer, Minor Irrigation and Public 
Health, Irrigation and Power Department. 
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As regards irrigation works, there is one irrigation division 
at Amravati under the overall charge of the Superintending 
Engineer, Akola Irrigation Circle with headquarters at Amra- 
vati. The Superintending Engineer is responsible to the Chief 
Engineer in the Irrigation and Power Department for irrigation 
works in the Amravati district. The Executive Engineer, 
Amravati has under him six sub-divisions for surveys and 
construction of minor irrigation works and surveys for major 
oe medium irrigation projects included in the Third Five-Year 

lan. 


The Sub-divisions dealing with works in the Amravati district 
are as under:— 


I, Irrigation Survey Sub-division, Amravati. 
2. Irrigation Survey Sub-division, Morshi. 
3. Irrigation Survey Sub-division, Achalpur. 


The main functions of the Public Health Engineering Wing 
of the department are as under :— 


(1) Preparation and execution of Government and Muni- 
cipal water-supply. schemes, 


(2) supervision of water-supply and drainage schemes execut- 
j ed by local bodies, 


(3) giving advice, so far as water-supply and drainage 
problems are concerned, to other Government depart- 
ments in connection with schemes sponsored by 
them, 


(4) maintaining a large number of waterworks in the State 
either owned by Government or by local bodies, the 
latter of which are entrusted to Government for 
running at the cost of local. bodies. 


This wing also deals with other public health engineering 
problems arising in the State and co-operates with the Public 
Health department in matters involving public health engineer- 


ing. 

Amravati is the only town in the district provided with piped 
water-supply. This waterworks is maintained by the depart- 
ment on behalf of and at the cost of the Municipal Committee, 
Amravati. 


No town or village in the district is provided with under- 
ground drainage. 


At present, only one major scheme, viz., Daryapur Water- 
Supply Scheme (municipal deposit work) estimated to cost 
Rs. 8,536.16 is under execution of this department. 


With the formation of the Zilla Parishad, Amravati, matters 
relating to rural health are transferred to it. Accordingly, the 
Kaundinyapur Fair Water-supply Scheme as drawn up by 
Irrigation and Power department has been transferred for 
implementation to the Zilla Parishad, Amravati. Future 
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planning and execution of all water-supply and drainage schemes 
m the rural areas not costing more than Rs. § lakhs in each 
case, would come within the jurisdiction of the Zilla Parishad. 


This Sub-division looks after the survey works in Amravati 
and Daryapur tahsils. During the year 1961-62, five schemes 
were surveyed of which plans and estimates for four works were 
finalised. In these two tahsils, no irrigation work exists. 


This Sub-division looks after the surveys and construction of 
minor irrigation works in Achalpur and Melghat tahsils and 
surveys for the Shahanoor River Project, the Medium irrigation 
project included in the Third Five-Year Plan. In 1961-62, 
surveys for two minor irrigation works were completed and 

lans and estimates for two minor irrigation works with an 
irrigation potential of 300 acres were submitted to Government 
for sanction. Construction of two bandharas with an irrigation 

otential of 400 acres was in progress and both the works were 

in the final stages of completion. As far as irrigation and 
management is concerned, only one work, viz., Pakhal Nalla 
(anicut) is in operation. This anicut (bandhara) is about 4 miles 
from Achalpur on Achalpur-Akot road. The work was com- 
pleted in the year 1952-53at a cost of Rs. 0.24 lakh. It irrigates 
an area of 377 acres. The area irrigated by this bandhara is as 
under (Year-wise) : — 


Year Acres 
1956-57 i 17 
1957-58 a: 44 
1958-59 2 §3 
1959-60 i 81 
1960-61 Wee 106 
1961-62 i 22 


This Sub-division is responsible for surveys and construction 
of minor irrigation works in Morshi and Chandur tahsils of the 
district. During 1961-62, surveys for all irrigation works were 
completed and plans and estimates for three works with an 
irrigation potential of 635 acres were finalised and submitted to 
Government. Construction of Kamlapur Bandhara with irriga- 
tion potential of 90 acres was in progress. 


In Morshi tahsil, Pat Nalla (anicut), Pak Nalla and Dabheri 
Tank are the three irrigation works that have been completed. 


Fat Nalla is situated about seven miles from the Morshi 
Town and is near Bhivakundi village. It was constructed in 
1954-55 at a cost of Rs. 0.22 lakh. The area irrigated from 
1955-56 to 1960-61 year-wise is as under:— 


Year Acres 
1956-57 aes 110 
1957-58 ; 108 
1959-59 aA 65 
1959-60 cat 93 


1960-61 ve 46 
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Pak Nalla is situated about cight miles from the Morshi town 
near Hiwarkhed village. The work was completed in 1956-57 
at a total cost of Rs. 0.41 lakh. The irrigable area under this 
near Hiwarkhed village. The work was completed in 1956-57 
when the bandhara was put into commission is as below:— 


Year Acres 
1956-57 a 165 
1957-58 wel 321 
1958-59 x 289 
1959-60 iale 193 
1960-61 ee 132 
1961-62 re 115 


Dabheri Tank, a storage tank, is situated near village Dabheri 
in Morshi tahsil. The tank is reported to he 700 years old. A 
canal system was provided in the year 1951-52. The  irrigable 
area is 266 acres. It was put into commission in 1952-53. The 
acreage irrigated from 1956-57 is as under : — 


Year Acres 
1956-57 ee 3 
1957-58 Les 22 
1958-59 tn 12 
1959-60 1. 26 
1960-61 an 22 
1961-62 sap 19 


It would be seen from the above. figures that the available 
potential is not fully utilised. The matter has been investigated 
and it is found that the main reasons for the non-utilisation of 
the irrigation potential] are as under:— 


(1) Cultivators are not irrigation minded, 


(2) they are afraid that the sub-soil water level on the d/s. 
of the tank may go down if and when the water 
level in the reservoir wou!d go down, 


(3) general fertility of land, and 


(4) apathy of the cultivators towards the irrigation facility 
, provided. 


According to the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis Act, 1961, Amravati Zilla Parishad was formed in May 
1962 and Morshi Irrigation Sub-division was transferred en block 
to Zilla Parishad, Amravati. All works, from the Amravati 
district, irrigating less than 250 acres now stand transferred to 
the Amravati Zilla Parishad. 


In the Amravati district, so far, no major or medium __ irriga- 
tion projects have been undertaken. 
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AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 


The activities pertaining to Agriculture in the district are 
under dual control of the State Government and the Zilla 
Parishad, respectively. The activities regarding plant protection 
scheme, cotton extension scheme, integrated oil-seed develop- 
ment scheme, mechanical cultivation scheme and blasting and 
boring scheme and seed multiplication farm scheme are 
entrusted to the department of Agriculture in the State sector. 
All other works are looked after by the Zilla Parishad and are 
thus in the district sector. 


The department at the State level is headed by the Secretary 
of the Agriculture and Forest department who is the adminis- 
trative head of the department. At the Directorate level it is 
headed by the Director of Agriculture with his headquarters at 
Poona. He is assisted by four Joint Directors each in charge of 
establishment, extension, agricultural engineering and  agricul- 
tural research and education, respectively, 


The Superintending Agricultural Officer responsible to the 
Director: of Agriculture, Maharashtra State, Poona, is the techni- 
cal head of the Division. Eyen though he is the officer in the 
State sector, he guides the District Agricultural Officer in techni- 
cal matters who heads the Agriculture department of the Zilla 
Parishad in the district sector. He is assisted in his work by the 
Personal Assistant, two Deputy Directors, one each for agricul- 
tural engineering and agricultural research and education, an 
Assistant Statistician, a Crop Protection Officer and a _ Horti- 
cultural Development Officer. Guidance is also sought from 
specialists on different branches such as Agronomist, Plant, Patho- 
logist, Agricultural Chemist, Agricultural Entomologist, Soil 
Specialist, Oil Seed Specialist, Rice Specialist, Millet Specialist, 
Statistician and Horticulturist. 

In the district sector, the District Agricultural Officer* controls 
the activities of Agriculture department of the Zilla Parishad. 
He also works as the Secretary of the Agriculture Committee of 
the Zilla Parishad. He is assisted in his work by one Assistant 
District Agricultural Officer who looks after the day-to-day 
administrative and technical matters. The District Agricul- 
tural Officer under the Zilla Parishad is responsible to the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad. Even then, the advice 
of the Superintending Agricultural Officer, Nagpur Division. 
Nagpur and other higher authorities in the State sector prevails 
in technical matters. 


Since the formation of the Zilla Parishad,.the department 
has made great progress in kharif and rabi campaigns and irriga- 
tion programmes. The department has so for dug 1,000 rural 
compost pits. It has distributed 1,300 tons of Ammonium Sul- 
phate Nitrate, 267 tons of Urea, 178 tons of Nitra Phosphate 
and 387 tons of Sulphur Phosphate. The achievement of the 
department in the horticultural development programme, 
~*Recently the posts of the Agricultural Development Officers have been 


created in all the Zilla Parishads. The Agricultural Developmeat Officer heads 
the Agriculture Department of the Zilla Parishad. 
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Citrus Psylla campaign and other plant programmes is consi- 
derable. The whole district has been brought under the farmers’ 
union. In all, 1,172 farmers’ unions with a total membership of 
57,771 have been established. All the six tahsils have been 
covered by tahsil unions. The district union has also been 
formed. 


The Animal Husbandry department which was a_ separate 
department at the district level till the formation of the Zilla 
Parishad now functions as a section of the Agriculture depart- 
ment of the Zilla Parishad. However, some of the activities of 
the department have been retained in the State sector. 


ANIMAL HuspANpRY DEPARTMENT 


The Animal Husbandry Department was a separate depart- 
ment till the formation of the Zilla Parishad. In 1961, with the 
inception of the Zilla Parishad, the Animal Husbandry _activi- 
ties in the district are looked after by the Animal Husbandry 
section of the Agriculture department of the Zilla Parishad. At 
the State level, it still continues to function as a_ separate 
department, 


At the State level, the department-is headed by the Director 
of Animal Husbandry, Maharashtra State, Poona. The Amra- 
vati district falls under Nagpur Division and hence the District 
Animal Husbandry Officer is responsible to the Regional Animal 
Husbandry Officer, Nagpur, in technical matters. For other 
matters he is responsible to the Agricultural Officer of the Zilla 
Parishad. 


The Animal Husbandry Officer -of the Zilla Parishad is 
assisted” by one District Veterinary Officer, one Veterinary 
Officer, ten Veterinary Extension Officers, 37 Stockmen and. the 
other necessary staff. 


There are 58 veterinary institutions under the control of the 
Zilla Parishad. They include one district veterinary hospital, 
11 veterinary dispensaries including five maintained by the 
municipal committees, 31 first-aid centres including two  main- 
tained by municipal committees, two group village centres with 
stockmen-in-charge and five key village centres. During the 
year 1962-63, a sum of Rs. 1,92,965 was earmarked for the 
development of animal husbandry activities in the district. 


Forest DrepaRTMENT 


The head of the Forest Department in the State is the Chief 
Conservator of Forests with is headquarters at Poona. For 
administrative purposes, the State is divided into six Circles, 
VU1IZ.— 
Thana, Nasik, Poona, Nagpur, Chanda and Amravati with 
the district place as the headquarters except Chanda Circle, 
the headquarters of which is at Nagpur. 


There is a Conservator stationed in the office of the Chief 
Conservator of Forests, Poona. He is in charge of the research, 
working plan and the development schemes in the State. The 
research branch is in Charge of the Silviculturist (M.F\S., class I) 
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with his headquarters at Poona. He has an assistant (M.F.S., CHAPTER*13 
class: II) with headquarters at Nagpur. For each Circle or for Other 
two Circles, there is a Divisional Forest Officer, Working Plan Departments. 
(M.FS., class I), for the preparation or the revision of the Work- Forests. 
ing Plans and Working Schemes. He is assisted by Sub-divi- Organisation, 


sional Forest Officers, Working Plans. There is also a Forest 
Utilisation Officer (M.F‘S., class I), with headquarters at Poona. 
His duties are to tender advice on the proper utilisation of the 
forest products and in respect of the mechanisation of the forest 
operations. 


Each Circle is in charge of a Conservator of Forests. Under 
the Conservator of Forests are the Divisional Forest Officers and 
the Sub-divisional Forest Officers who look after the adminis- 
tration of the Divisions and independent Sub-divisions. The 
Divisional Forest. Officer belongs to M.F.S., Class I and the sub- 
Divisional Forest Officers in charge of independent Sub- 
Divisions to M.F.S., Class If. The Divisional Forest Officers or 
the Sub-Divisional Forest Officers assist him in the implementa- 
tion of the Working Plans and the Conservancy work. The 
Divisions and the Sub-divisions are divided into © administrative 
charges called “ Ranges”. Each: Range is managed by a Range 
Forest Officer under the control of the. Divisional Forest Officer 
or the Sub-Divisional Forest Officer. A Range is the unit of 
administration and the Range Forest Officer in charge is a non- 
gazetted subordinate officer, who is usually trained at the 
Forest Colleges at Dehradun or Coimbatore. Each Range is 
sub-divided into Range Assistant Circles (Rounds). Each such 
Range Assistant Circle is managed by a Forester, who is usually 
trained at the Forest School in the State. Finally, each Range 
Assistant Circle is sub-divided into Beats (Protective charges), 
A beat is managed by a Beat Guard, who is usually trained in 
the Forest Guard School in ‘the State. 


The Amravati Forest Division falling under the Amravati 
Circle, is under the charge of Divisional Forest Officer, Amra- 
vati, and is manned by two gazetted assistants, 15 Range Forest 
Officers, 88 Foresters and 234 Forest Guards. 


There are following Ranges in this Division : 


Name of the Range Headquarters 

1. Amravati Range .. sf As Wadali. 

2. Morshi Range... “3 He Morshi. 

3, Chikhaldara Range ae as Chikhaldara. 

4. Sembadoh Range ee oe Sembadoh. 

5. Jadida Range... a a Ghatang. 

6. Raipur Range ., we Raipur. 

7. Harisal Range .. as es Harisal. 

8. Dharni Range .. ae he Dharni. 

9. Tarubanda Range be Tarubanda, 
10. Akop Range ne ee <a Akot, 
Tl. Dhulghat Range .. i as . Hiwarkhed, 
12. Paratwada Depot ne ra Paratwada, 
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The forest division is conterminous with the limits of 
Amravati civil district. The forest area of the division is 
1,428 square miles and is classified into two distinct categories, 
viz., the Plain Forests and the Melghat Forests. The Plain 
forests lie scattered in small blocks in the plain area of the district 
amidst intensively cultivated tract. Here the forest atea com- 
prises 6 per cent of the land area. The Melghat Forests occupy 
the entire Melghat tahsil. It is a compact block ; of 1,187.37 
square miles occupying the hilly terrain of the Gawilgad hills of 
the Satpuda Ranges. The forests are all State owned. 


The forests are of dry deciduous type. The quality, however, 
varies in relation to climate, soil and altitude. The underlying 
rock is basalt and the soils derived from it are clay loam to 
clay. ; 


The plains get an average rainfall of 75 cm. with long summers. 
The soil is shallow. This results in the forests being of drier 
type with teak of poor quality. The quality of the crop improves 
in the sheltered nala valleys due to fairly deep and drained soil. 
The principal species are teak (30’—50’) and its ‘associates, 
salai (Boswelia serrata), dhaora (Anogeissus latifolia), tendu 
(Diospyros melanoxylon), achar (Buchanania lanzan) and rohan 
(Soyamida febrifuga). In the nala valleys, scattered bamboo 
clumps are met with in the under-storey. Out of the total forest 
area in the plains, 50 per cent constitute ‘C’ class, Ramnas and 
Babulbans. ‘C’ class forests are maintained as pasture land where 
unrestricted grazing is allowed. Ramnas are maintained for 
the supply of fodder and thatching grass. Babulbans have 
been created artificially for the supply of small timber and fuel 
to the agricultural population. All the forests except the ‘C’ 
class forests are managed under regular working plans. 


The Melghat forests are’ of dry mixed deciduous type with 
teak. The southern and western portions get comparatively less 
rains (up to 100 cm.) and are exposed to hot and desiccating 
winds during the long hot weather. The quality of the forests 
is drier type of mixed-forests with salai (Boswelia serrata). The 
portion in north of the block receives an annual rainfall varying 
between 150 and 250 cms. The terrain has a gradual slope. It 
contains highly potential forests of the division, a compact area 
of 600 to 700 square miles with high percentage of teak of good 
quality (50’—80’). The associates are haldu “(Adina cordifolia), 
Saj r erminalia tomentosa), shewan (Gmelina arborea), tiwas 
(Ougeinia dalbergioides), kalam (Stephgyne parvifolia), etc. 
Bamboo occurs in the under storey and is of a good quality. 
Lantana has invaded about half of the area of the forest and 
seeroucuen is scanty. The area is managed under a_ regular 
plan. 


A Divisional Forest Officer, Working Plan, is appointed for 
each Conservator’s Circle, sometimes his jurisdiction extending 
over more than one Circle. The Divisional Forest Officer for 
this area has jurisdiction over Amravati and Nagpur Circles. 
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The revenue and the forest departments work in close co- 
operation as far as the demands of the public are concerned. 
The Working Plan for the management and development of the 
forests is prepared by the forest department. A revenue officer 
is, however, associated to examine the prescription of the plan as 
far as they affect the local supply, rights and the privileges of 
the inhabitants of the tract, etc. The approval of the Collector 
concerned is to be obtained before the Plan is submitted to the 
Government by the Chief Conservator of Forests for sanction. 


The Divisional Forest Officer is directly responsible for the 
exploitation and regeneration of forests according to the 
sanctioned working plans and other orders. He conducts sales, 
enters into contracts, supplies material to other departments and 
the public, realises revenue and controls expenditure. under the 
instructions from the Conservator of Forests. He deals finally 
with forests offence cases having power to compound them. 
Rewards are also paid by him in the detection of the forest 
offences. In short, he is responsible for the forest administration 
and management in all matters relating to forest operations of a 
technical nature. 


The duties of the Sub-Divisional Forest Officer in charge of the 
independent Sub-Division are exactly the same as those of a 
Divisional Forest Officer: The Assistant Conservator or Sub- 
Divisional Forest Officer attached to a Division assists the 
Divisional Forest Officer in the implementation of the prescrip- 
tion of the working plans and other conservancy works and 
attends to other duties that may be entrusted to him by the 
Divisional Forest Officer.. There are two Assistant Conservators 
of Forests in this Division, one for the Melghat area and the 
other for the Plain area) The Range Forest Officer is in 
executive charge of the Range. He is responsible for carrying 
out orders of the Divisional Forest Officer, Assistant Conservator 
of. Forests or the Sub-Divisional Forest Officer with the help of 
the Range Assistant and the Forest Guards and also for all works 
in his charge pertaining to silviculture, management and 
conservancy. He is also to protect the forests in his charge, to 
investigate into the forest offences, to supervise the removal of 
the forest produce by the purchasers, and by holders of rights 
and privileges and to issue forest transit passes and permits. 


The duties of the Forester are to protect the forests, to execute 
other works, to detect and investigate the forest offences, to issue 
permits and passes and to collect revenues from the permit- 
holders and compensation in case of forest offences. He also 
executes the silvicultural and other conservancy works under the 
guidance of the Range Forest Officer, inspects the forests and 
the coupes under the working of the contractors and supervises 
the Forest Guards. 


The duty of the Forest Guard is to patrol and protect the 
forests in his beat, to detect the forest offences or any damage 
to the forests and to report to higher authorities for action to 
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punish the offenders. He is also to execute the works under the 
guidance and supervision of his Range Assistant and other 
superior officers. 


Under the Forest Act, the forests are divided into two 
categories, viz., Reserved and Protected Forests. In case of 
reserved forests, the existing rights are either settled, transferred 
or commuted. In case of protected forests, the rights are clearly 
recorded and regulated. The different classes of forests in this 
division are as given below: — 


Sq. miles 
1, Reserved Forests ‘A’ class ae a ne 1,271 
‘C’ class es ee Se 125 
2. Protected Forests (Exproprietary forests) “a 32 
Total ae 1,428 


‘A’ class reserved forests are primarily maintained for the 
; y 

production of timber and fuel and are under a regular manage- 

ment. ‘C’ class reserved forestsvare maintained for grazing. 


The reserved forests. of ‘A’ class are managed under the 
prescription of the Working Plan, The Working Plan is drawn 
up after collecting the data of the stocking, the growth by actual 
enumeration and stump and stem analysis. The locality factors, 
the cultural requirements of the crop and the available labour 
and demand. are also taken into consideration. The object of 
the management of the forests is then settled and on the basis 
of the data collected, the Working Plan for the area is prepared 
to implement the object~-of management. The axiom is to 
maintain and improve the condition of the forests and to increase 
the supply of the products substantially. The Division has two 
Working Plans and one Working Scheme. The forests of the 
Melghat, which were accessible, Fave a Working Plan prepared 
by Working Plan Officer, Amravati and was implemented from 
1956-57 with the period of operation extending up to 1970-71. 
The forests of the plains have a separate Working Plan prepared 
by the Divisional Forest Officer, Working Plans, Nagpur and 
Amravati Circles, and has come into force from 1961-62. The 
period of operation of the Working Plan is up to 1975-76. The 
western portion of the Melghat forests had remained inaccessible 
till the opening of the Khandwa-Hingoli railway line. “Now a 
Working Scheme for these forests has been prepared by the 
Divisional Forest Officer, Working Plan, Nagpur and Amravati 
Circles. The scheme was implemented in 1961-62 and will extend 
up to 1970-71. 


The main function of the forest department is to maintain and 
protect the forests according to the sanctioned Working Plan 
and other orders. The forest department exploits the forest 
resources and regenerates them. It conducts sales and _ realises 
the revenue. The salient functions of the forest department are 
given below. 
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The forests are renewable crops on a long-term basis and need 
special technical skill and care. The areas as they fall due for 
exploitation or harvesting are to be regenerated. This may be 
done under natural conditions where the process of natural repro- 
duction is satisfactory. In the absence of such circumstances, 
the areas are to be regenerated artificially. The areas, therefore, 
need careful protection against damage from men, cattle and 
pests. Damage through humans is by encroachment, illicit cut- 
ting damage during exploitation or by incendiarism. Damage by 
illicit grazing is also ae the human agency. Natural 
calamities such as storms, floods or insect pests also cause 
damage. All such damage is to be avoided by constant vigil, 
observation and protective work. 


For the protection of the forests, the co-operation of the forests’ 
dwellers and the populace nearby is most essential. This is 
secured by constant propaganda in that direction. To localize 
fires and to check them from spreading over large areas, protec- 
tive measures are taken by cutting and burning fire lines. 
Watchmen are employed to patrol the areas and to keep the 
lines free from combustible “material. The Act provides for 
ee measures which are also taken in case of defiance of 
the law. 


The forests are being worked under the prescription of Working 
Plans. The systems depend on the condition of the crop and 
the object of management. They are briefly described below: — 


(i) Selectioncum-improvement,—The high quality forests 
of Melghat which are capable of producing large sized timber 
are worked under the system it selection-cum-improvement. 
Mature trees over 48”—54” are exploited and the other crop 
is tended. No openings are allowed in the area so as to 
reduce the density below .5. Suitable areas with mature crop, 
well drained soil and paucity of reproduction are cleared and 
artificially planted. The Working Blan prescribed that about 
40—60 acres should be developed annually. This area was 
to be increased with advantage to the experience gained and if 
labour was available. The Working Plan has prescribed a 
lower limit due to shortage of labour in the area as a result 
of which extensive areas remained undeveloped. 


(ii) Coppice with Reserve——The low quality forests of Mel- 
ghat and the forests in the plains are only capable of _produc- 
ing small sized timber and fuel. These forests are, therefore, 
worked under the system of coppice with reserve on a rotation 
of 40 years. Under the prescription, suitable areas capable of 
producing large sized timber are planted artificially. 


(iii) Clear felling and planting—The Babulban forests in 
the plains are worked under the system of clear felling and 
planting. These forests have been created to meet the demand 
for fuel and small timber from the agriculturists in the inten- 
sively. cultivated tracts. The method of planting is by agri- 
silviculture. 
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(iv) Improvement fellings.—The open and poorer types of 
forests in the process of recoupment in the plain area are 
worked under improvement fellings. The crops in this 
system are tended in favour of the economic species. Open 
areas with fairly deep soi] are regenerated artificially. The 
method used is agri-silviculture. 


Side by side, the bamboo forests are worked under the _ pres- 
cription of the Working Plan on a cutting cycle of 4 years. 


The forest produces are divided into two main classes, major 
and minor. Fhe major produce is timber. Fuel, bamboo, rusa 
oil, grass, leaves, minerals, etc., are classed as minor forest 
produce, 


The high quality forests of Melghat are exploited under a 
departmental agency. The produce is collected at the sale 
depots and sold by auction. The low quality forests in the plains 
are exploited through the agency of contractors. The areas are 
auctioned annually in the rainy season. The other minor forest 
produce is sold on rated passes at a fixed schedule of rates. The 
rates are, however, differentiated| into commercial rates and 
nistar rates. Produce which agriculturists need for their bona- 
fide consumption and not for sale is charged at the nistar rates 
which are low. 


The annual revenue of the division from the various sources 
is as given helow:— 


1959-60 1960-61 


Rs. Rs. 
1. ‘Timber and other produce removed by departmental 47,19,143 49,00,5 76 
agency. 
2. Timber and other produce removed by purchasers 1, 70,656 1,21,009 
3, Fuel and charcoal es a 4 as a 54,272 42,787 
4. Bamboo ae i a +2 “ .. —:1,33,678 1,42, 761 
5. Grass and grazing ea we 33 te -»  2,10,006 2,03,418 
6. Other minor forest produce .. ae oi ee 66,393 30,727 
7. Commutation .. os oe Se os a 270 37] 
8. Miscellaneous .. ty ia ae ae «« — 1,11,428 1,99,229 


Total -» 54,65,846  56,40,878 


——_-_.— 


Expenditure ‘B’.. ee ae + »»  11,53,323 11,68,637 
cs, a oe “ -» 4,38, 148 4,40,810 
Development Schemes + ee res -. = 1,54,441 1,46,124 
Total .. 17,45,912 = -17,55,571 

Surplus... "37,19,934 "38,805,307. 
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The major part of the expenditure is on timber exploitation 
done on a departmental basis, in which about 7 lakhs cft. of 
timber on an average is exploited and sold at the sale depot. 
The conservancy works ak as repairs to roads, buildings, _ fire 
protection, plantation and development are fairly numerous. 


The forest area has a good system of roads which is used for 
the extraction of the forest produce. Timber exploited depart- 
mentally in Melghat is extracted by the contractors with — their 
own trucks. The total Jength of the forest roads in the Division 
is 630 M. 5 F. of which 13 M. 3 F. are metalled and the 
rest are fair weather roads. 


The agriculturists enjoy forest privileges and concessions in 
respect of grazing and forest produce. An agriculturist, posses- 
sing eight cattle-heads is allowed free grazing for four  cattle- 
heads, and for remaining at privileged rates. Agriculturists 
owning more than eight cattle-heads are allowed six units per 
plough of Jand under cultivation and the remainder at commer- 
cial rates, The privileged rates are low which come to about 
half the commercial rates. This concession is given to cattle 
owned by agriculturists. Only timber and fuel is allowed for 
bonafide consumption at noncompetitive rates which come to 
about half the rates prevailing in the market. Besides, the use 
of water and minerals in the reserved forests for agricultural 
purposes is allowed free. 


At the district level, there is a sub-committee for forest and 
nistar which considers the problems in respect of the mistar 
requirements and other difficulties. connected with the manage- 
ment of the forests, 

For the supply of dependable labour on the forest works, 
forest villages have been established in the Reserved Forests. 
They are sanctioned under the orders of the Conservator of 
Forests, A villager is given a plot of land admeasuring about 
13 to 15 acres or one plough land at a nominal rent of Re. 1.00. 
He is also given the forest produce needed for his bonafide 
requirements free of cost. The Forest department looks after 
the welfare of the villagers and provides them with amenities 
of life such as water-supply, education and medical help. The 
adult villagers in turn have to discharge certain obligations. 
They are to abide by the orders of the Forest Officer and to 
attend to forest operations on the payment of wages at the rates 
prescribed by the department. These villages are in fact labour 
colonies which are mainly responsible for the protection of 
forests and execution of the exploitation and conservancy works. 


The ‘Van Mahotsava’ initially started under the orders of 
the Government of India has now become a_ national festival. 
It is celebrated each year in the first fortnight of July. The 
object of the festival 1s to encourage the planting of trees by all 
in sujtable places to make up for the deficit of areas of forest 
which is expected at 3314 per cent of the total available area. 
The object is to ameliorate the climatic conditions and to con- 
serve soil and moisture. Plants for the ‘Van Mahotsava’ are 
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supplied free by the Forest department. For this purpose, 
nurseries have been raised at Wadali in Amravati Range, 
Sembadoh in Sembadoh Range, Chikhaldara in Chikhaldara 
Range and Dhakna in Tarubanda Range. 


Propaganda, about the availability of seeds and seedlings is 
made through the Zilla Parishad and the Village Panchayats. 
Instructions are given on the planting of the trees and_ their 
aftercare and the benefits the individual and the community 
may derive from the successful planting of trees. The obser- 
vance of the festival from year to year has created a forest 
sense among the people. During 1960-61, 20,050 plants were 
supplied free to various institutions and individuals. 


DirREcroraTE or INDUSTRIES 


The work of the Directorate of Industries of the Maharashtra 
State in Amravati district is mainly confined to the develop- 
ment and progress of large-scale, small-scale and cottage indus- 
tries. The Department of Industries was reorganised and the 
Directorate of Industries was formed in August 1960. Control 
of cottage industries was.—transferred to the Directorate of 
Industries with effect from Ist December 1960. 


The Industries Commissioner and the Director of Industries 
who is a Senior I.A.S. Officer, is the head of the Directorate. 
He is also the Central Stores Purchasing Officer, Controller of 
Weights and Measures, State Coal Controller and State Textile 
Controller, The Deputy Director of Industries, Nagpur Region 
(Class I, State Industries eg: is under the control of the 
Industries Commissioner and the Director of Industries. His 
jurisdiction extends over Amravati, Akola, Buldhana, Nagpur, 
Bhandara, Chanda, Wardha .and..Yeotmal districts. He is 
assisted in his work by five Industries Officers stationed one 
each at Amravati, Akola, Nagpur, Chanda and Wardha. All 
the Collectors are ex officio Deputy Commissioners of Industries. 
There are two Junior Industries Inspectors and one Senior 
Industries Inspector along with three Manual Assistants, posted 
at Achalpur, Chandur and Amravati. 


The main functions of the Directorate of Industries are to 
foster the growth of industries and bring about their all-round 
development. 


The functions of the directorate pertaining to (1) Large-scale, 
(2) Small-scale and (3) cottage industries are as under: — 


Large-scale Industries :— 


(i) to process applications for industrial licences under the 
Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951, as amend- 
sae and to make suitable recommendations to Government of 
India, 


(ii) to advise parties on formalities to be completed for 
setting up a factory and technical matters, 
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(iii) to assist parties in securing land, water, power, trans- CHAPTER 13. 
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(v) to promote industrial research by providing research 
grants, 


Small-scale Industries : — 


(i) to assist parties in securing land, water, power, transport 
facilities, etc., 


(ii) to develop suitable sites as in the industrial estates, so 
as to offer to the small entrepreneurs ready-built worksheds 
with power and water arrangements and with facilities like 
post office, canteen, etc., on co-operative basis in suitable cases, 


(iii) to grant financial assistance by way of loans under the 
Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Act, 1960 and the 
Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Rules, 196] and subsidy 
on power supply and to sponsor grant of such assistance by 
institutions like State Bank of India, the Bombay State Finan- 
cial Corporation and the National. Small Industries Corpora- 
tion for hire purchase of machinery, 


(iv) to assist parties in wiper raw materials imported and 
controlled and indigenous controlled materials, 


(v) to assist parties in marketing products by registration 
with the Central Stores Purchase Organisation, Director 
General of Supplies and Disposals, National Small Industries 
Corporation and by persuading them to join the Quality 
Marking Scheme, 


(vi) to collect quarterly statistics of production and labour 
and 


(vii) to advise parties on formalities and technical matters. 


Cottage Industries : — 


(i) to grant financial assistance exceeding Rs. 3,000 up to 
Rs. 5,000 under the Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Act, 
1960 and Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Rules, 1961, to 
artisans and to undertake formation of industrial co-operatives, 
and 


(ii) to encourage the industries by marginal preferences in 
State Purchase Programme. 


Besides the duties in regard to the development of industries, 
the Directorate is entrusted with many miscellaneous duties 
such as— 

(i) central purchase of stores required by Government depart- 
ments and institutions, 
(ii) enforcement of the Bombay Weights and Measures 

(Enforcement) Act, 1958, 
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(ili) to grant financial assistance up to Rs. 3,000 under the 
Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Act, 1960 and Maha- 
rashtra State Aid to Industries Rules, 196] and under bona- 
fide craftsmen and backward class artisans and educated 
unemployed schemes and 


(iv) to organise training-cum-production centres. Of these 
the last two have been transferred to Zilla Parishad with effect 
from May 1964. 


The following departmental training centres were conducted 
y the Directorate of Industries in Amravati district prior to 
their transfer to Zilla Parishad from May 1962:— 

(1) Government Cotton Weaving Training Centre, Ner- 

Pinglai (Departmental Training Centre), Morshi Block. 

(2) Government Tailoring Training School, Ner-Pinglai, 

Morshi Block. 

(3) Government Doll and Toys Centre, Amravati, Amravati 

Block. 

(4) Government Tailoring Centre, Dharni, Dharni Block. 
(5) Government Leather Goods. Training-cum-Production 

Centre, Daryapur, Daryapur Block. 

(6) Government Training-cum-Production Centre (Chrome 

Tannery, Amravati), Amravati: Block. 

(7) Government Facility Centre in Dyeing and Printing at 

Gadegaon, Warud Block. 

(8) Government Rope making Centre, Sadrabadi (Cottage 

Industries Scheme), Dharni Block. 

(9} Government Carpentry and Smithy Centre, Sadrabadi 

(Cottage Industries Scheme), Dharni Block, 

(10) Government Rope making Centre, Chikhaldara (Cottage 

Industries Scheme), Chikbaldara Block. 

(11) Implant Training Scheme, Amravati, Amravati Block. 


These centres admitted students who had studied up to IVth 

standard and who were between the ages of 14 and 25. 
Fifteen such students were admitted to these training centres. 
The survey scheme devised by the Small Industries Service 
Institute, Bombay, was carried in special survey in October/ 
November 1961 only to study the development of S. S. and Cc. 
in the district. 


An industrial estate has been established on Government 
accounts at Amravati. Of the 25 sheds that have been allotted 
eight factory sheds have been completed. Five factories are 
functioning in the estate giving employment to 37 workers, 


The Directorate paid loans to parties from Amravati district 
to the tune of Rs. 1,00,000. 


Under the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951, 
as amended, three licences have been granted for establishment of 
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new industrial undertakings, substantial expansion of existing 
ones and for manufacture of new articles. These industries and 
their locations are as under: — * 


Vegetable oils a ws it aie oY .. Amravati. 
Vegetable oil by solvent extraction plant .. se .. Amravati. 


Nitro-Glycerine gelatinised dynamites and blasting Amravati. 
supplies. 


A pilot project was sanctioned in the year 1956. It, however, 
started functioning by the end of 1957. The pilot project was 
to operate till the end of February 1963. 


Co-operATION DepaARTMENT 


The Co-operation Department plays an important role in the 
agro-industrial economy and particularly in the sphere of rural 
credit. The activities of the Co-operative Department are  asso- 
ciated with rural finance, agricultural marketing, industrial 
co-operatives, regulated markets and moneylending _ business. 
The activities of the Co-operative Department are governed 
under the various enactments...The Co-operative Department is 
entrusted with the administration of the Maharashtra Co-opera- 
tive Societies Act, 1960; the C.-P, and: Berar Agricultural Pro- 
duce Market Act, 1935; the Central Provinces Cotton Market 
Act, 1932; the Bombay Money-lenders Act, 1946 and the 
Bombay Warehousing Act, 1959 and the Rules made there- 
under. 


Since the formation of the Zilla. Parishads the co-operative 
movement has come under the dual control of the State Govern- 
ment and the Zilla Parishad. The Co-operative Department of 
the Zilla Parishad is responsible for the registration, organisa- 
tion, supervision, inspection, ete.,, of ,all types of co-operatives 
in rural areas having authorised share capital of Rs, 50,000 or 
working capital up to Rs. 5 lakhs. The supervision and control 
over regulated markets is also entrusted to the district sector. 
All other schemes are looked after by the department in the 
State sector. 


The Registrar of Co-operative Societies is the head of the 
department at the State level. The Divisional Joint Registrar 
is the Divisional Officer who also works as the Registrar of 
money-lenders for his division, He is assisted by one Divi- 
sional Deputy Registrar, three Assistant Registrars and one 
Assistant Statistician. 


The activities under the State sector in the district are placed 
under the administrative contro] of the District Deputy  Regis- 
trar, Co-operative Societies, Amravati, who is a class I Gazetted 
Officer in the Maharashtra Co-operative Service and upon whom 
have been conferred various statutory powers by the Govern- 
ment. Under the Bombay Warehousing Act, 1959, the District 
Deputy Registrar has to work as ‘Prescribed Authority’ and 
under the Money-lending Act, he has to work as the Registrar 
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of Money-lenders. The distribution of work between the two 
Assistant Registrars is done by the District Deputy Registrar 
on territorial basis, The Assistant Registrar has to work as 
the Public Enquiry Officer for the purpose of processing loan 
applications of the Land Development Bank . along with the 
District Deputy Registrar, the Block Development Officers, the 
Assistant Block Development Officers and the Co-operation and 
Industries Officer of the Zilla Parishad. Under the Money- 
lenders Act, the Assistant Registrar has to work as the Assistant 
Registrar of Money-lenders within his jurisdiction. 


In the State sector, at the district level, there are two co- 
operative officers and two Assistant Co-operative Officers who 
have to work under the control of the District Deputy Registrar 
and Assistant Registrar. These officers are not expected to 
exercise any statutory powers under the Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1961, but they have to perform certain statutory functions 
as and when they are appointed for the purpose. The Co- 
operative Officers, however, enjoy statutory powers under sec- 
tion B-A ofi the Bombay Money-lenders Act in respect of 
inspection of records of money-lenders. 


There are 13 Supervising Unions with 23 Supervisors. Their 
services are placed at the disposal of Supervising Unions which 
are federal bodies of large sized multipurpose co-operative _ socic- 
ties, small sized agricultural primary credit societies including 
sewa societies and grain banks. 


The Supervisors and Additional Supervisors visit and inspect 
societies, in their charge, according to the inspection programme 
prepared quarterly. The Supervisors and Additional Super- 
visors also attend to the work of submission of Normal Credit 
Statements and preparation of loan Waele with the help 
of Group Secretaries of the societies, who work under Supervis- 
ing Unions and under the administrative supervision of Super- 
visors and additional supervisors. As far as inspection and 
supervision over the agricultural primaries is concerned, the 
Central Financing Agency has also its own staff of Inspectors. 
The work of recoveries of societies’ dues from members and 
bank’s dues from societies is also looked after and pursued by 
the above staff of the Bank, though the primary responsibility 
for effecting recovery is of the elected Managing Committee of 
the Primary Societies and the Secretaries. 


At the district level, an Ad hoc Committee, viz., District 
Supervision Committee has been constituted with the District 
Deputy Registrar, Chairman of the Central Co-operative Bank, 
Chairman of the District Co-operative Board, two representa- 
tives of Taluka Supervising Unions and one representative of 
Agricultural non-credit societies in the district as members. 

The Co-operative Officer is the ex officio Secretary of the 
District Supervision Committee. 


It is an ad hoc body created by the administrative orders of 
the Government and it works as a link between the Taluka 
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Supervising Unions in the district and the State Board of CHAPTER 13. 
Supervision. The Committee also guides the Supervising Other 
Unions. The Supervising Unions are formed in every Block Departments. 
and they have to advise, guide, assist, rectify and control their Cor0PERATION. 
constituents by effective and regular supervision over them and pigtrict Supervision 
to employ secretaries for affiliated socicties, to assess credit of Committee. 
such societies and to make recommendation on Normal Credit 

Statements of societies by endorsing them to the Central 

Financing Agency. 


The work of education and training in co-operation and Pera 
propaganda for the diffusion of Co-operative movement is done “°,Prrative 


by the District Co-operative Board Ltd., Amravati, which works 
under the guidance of the Maharashtra State Co-operative 
Union Ltd., Bombay. The Board also conducts training classes 
for secretaries, members of the Managing Committee and other 
members of co-operative societies. The Sahakari Vidyalaya, 
Amravati, which is a Co-operative Training School for the four 
districts of Vidarbha, imparts training in co-operation to the 
junior officers and gives “Lower Diploma in Co-operation” to 
successful candidates. 


The audit of co-operative societies is a statutory duty of the Auditing, 
Registrar under Section 81 of the Maharashtra Co-operative 
Societies Act, and accordingly he, by himself or through the 
person authorised on his behalf, audits every society at least 
once a year. As stated above, the audit staff has now _ been 
separated from the regular administrative wing. The audit staff 
of the district consists of one! Special Auditor, Co-operative 
Societies, Amravati, whois a class II Officer, 10 auditors and 
13 sub-auditors. The audit staff in the district is under the 
administrative control of Divisional Special Auditor who is a 
class I Officer at divisional, level. 


The Special Auditor at the district level makes arrangement 
for audit of all societies in the district, for which purpose a list 
of societies at the’end of the Co-operative Year es on 30th 
June) is prepared and societies are allotted to different mem- 
bers of audit staff, according to the volume of business and size 
of the societies. The Act also provides for appointment of 
certified auditors with necessary qualifications. The societies 
which can get their accounts audited by certified auditors are 
notified in the Gazette and accordingly, these societies make 
arrangements to get their accounts audited through the certi- 
fied auditors from the approved panel. 


The Maharashtra Co-operative Societies Act of 1960 provides Maharashtra 
that all disputes touching the constitution, election of officers, Co-operative 
conduct of business and management of societies shall be Secieies Act, 
referred to the Registrar. Accordingly, the District Deputy . 
Registrar and Assistant Registrars act as arbitrators for decid- 
ing the disputes in the district referred to them. Under the 
Act, the Divisional Joint Registrar is empowered to appoint 
persons to work as Registrar’s nominees to whom the disputes 
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can be referred for decision, in case the District Deputy Regis- 
trar or Assistant Registrar is not in a position to decide the 
dispute, All these officers are selected from legal practitioners 
of good standing. The powers regarding the award of decision 
in the disputes are exercised by the Assistant Registrars in the 
department, concurrently with the District Deputy Registrar 
and Divisional Joint Registrar for all societies of which the 
headquarters are in their jurisdiction. 


The Co-operation and Industries Officer of the Zilla Parishad 
who works as the Secretary of the Co-operation and Industries 


Committee of the Zilla Parishad heads the department at the 
district level. He is assisted by one Co-operative Officer, one 
Assistant Co-operative Officer, 13 Extension Officers and the 


requisite staff. The department controls two _ training-cum-pro- 
duction centres, viz., the Daryapur Chrome Tannery and 
Leather Workers’ Training-cum-Production Centre and the 
Amravati Chrome Tannery and Leather Workers’ Training-cum- 
Production Centre. The five training centres inclusive of two 
tailoring centres one each at Morshi and Chikhaldara, one cotton 
weaving school at Ner-Pingalai, one dyeing and printing centre 
at Pusala and one doll centre at Amravati. 

Since the formation of the) Zilla Parishad, 39 societies have 
been organised and registered in the district including 16 Sewa 
Sahakari Societies, 8 Dairy Societies, 5 Industrial Societies, 
3 Purchase and Sale Societies, 3 Labour Contract Societies, 
1 Farming Society, | Housing Society and 2 Crop Protection 
Societies. 

The following tables show the progress made by the co-opera- 
tive societies in the district from 1955-56 to 1961-62:— 


TABLE No, 1 
Procress of AGRICULTURAL PRIMARIES IN THE Amravati Disrricr 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT, MULTIPURPOSE SOCIETIES AND SEWA 
SOCIETIES. 
Number| = 
Numbet| of Number Reserve 
Year of | villages of Share and = |Working| Ad- 
Societies} covered {members| capital* | other capital | vances 
funds* made®* 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 7) (8) 
Rs. Rs. Rs, ES, Rs, : 
1955-56 624 1,283 } 20,884 515 4-49 53-80 45°42 
1956-57 614 1,305 | 24,046 6°83 5-40 49-53 35°98 
1957-58 617 1,384 | 28,707 9-59 4-88 72:36 66°88 
1958-59 614 1,468 | 34,620 13-94 6°02 | 104:47 88-28 
1959-60 639 1,488 | 42,943 19-07 6°68 | 139-11 87-92 
1960-61 647 1,502 | 51,349 31-8) 8-92 | 183-97 | 145-16 
1961-62 656 1,514 | 55,459 40-41 8:46 | 232-59 | 116°60 


*Source : District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Amravati. 
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TABLE No, 2 
Procress oF Co-OPERATIVE MovEMENT IN AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


(All Types of Societies) 


Year ae ee aes i Share a Working se 
Societies|members| capital* | other | capital* | made* 
funds* 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

Rs. Rs, Rs. Rs. 
1955-56 .. es ae 799 | 41,497 | 20-00 13°70 | 142:24 58°00 
1956-57 ee ae 773 | 46,514} 25-10 | 16°57} 153-83 | 49°02 
1957-58 x we 798 | 53,831 30:00 18-94 | 211-88 74:22 
1958-59 .. ve - 834 | 61,533 39-74 22°29 | 287-48 97-44 
1959-60 .. o és 901 | 71.981 53-98 | 25-70 | 400-32 | 123°16 
1960-61 .. a6 oe 958 | 81,958 77-02 | 30°66 | 472-33 | 222-71 
1961-62 .. ais a 1,009}. 88,136 ]-99-50 | 31-55 | 571-81 | 144-43 


Mauarasutra STATE Road TRANSPORT CORPORATION 


The process of Nationalisation of Passenger Transport Services 
in Amravati District was started in 1946 when the then Bombay 
Government took over from the Central Provinces Transport 
Services and finally purchased and renamed it in 1955 as the 
Provincial Transport Services. After the reorganisation of 
States in November 1956, the operations were looked after by a 
separate department under’ the erstwhile Government of Bombay 
called the “Transferred Road Transport. Undertakings Depart- 
ment”, With effect from July 1, 1961, the department was 
abolished and the Provincial Transport Services, Nagpur, along 
with the State Transport Services in the Marathwada_ Region, 
were amalgamated with the Maharashtra State Road Transport 
Corporation. The State Transport in Amravati district forms 
a part of the Nagpur Division of the Maharashtra State Road 
Transport Corporation. 

The officer in charge of Nagpur Division is designated as the 
Officer on Special Duty and is a Class I Officer. He: is under 
the immediate control of the Central Office of which the 
General Manager is the administrative head. He is assisted by 
the following departments, viz., (1) Administration, (2) Traffic, 
(3) Mechanical Engincering, (4) Accounts and Audit, (5) Statis- 
tics, (6) Security, (7) Stores, (8) Civil Engineering, (9) Secretarial, 
(10) Legal and (11) Central Workshop. 

As the head of the division, he is responsible for the State 
Transport Operations in Nagpur Division and is assisted by 
11 Class If Officers who are charged with the following functional 
responsibilities. 


* Source : District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Amravati. 
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The Divisional Traffic Officer is in charge of all matters 
relating to traffic and operation and the Labour Officer looks 
after all matters relating to labourers’ relation with the adminis- 
tration. Matters relating to publicity in the division are also 
looked after by the Labour Officer. 


The Divisional Accounts Officer and the Divisional Statisti- 
cian look after the work in connection with Accounts and 
Statistics, The technical side of the division is looked after by 
the Divisional Mechanical Engineer. In addition, there are as 
many Depot Managers as there are depots who are wholly 
responsible for the working of the respective depots in the 
division, 

The operations in the Amravati district were first started on 
the Nagpur-Amravati route. A depot was established at 
Amravati in January 1957 with 24 vehicles. By the end of 
December 1962, the Amravati depot had 40 vehicles operating 
on 12 routes. The Nagpur Division, of which Amravati district 
forms a part had 327 buses plying on 141 routes. The average 
daily mileage operated by these buses during December 1962 
was 29,991. They carried on an__ average, 63,684 passengers 
per day. 


The light and heavy repairs of the buses are carried out at 
the Divisional Workshop situated at Nagpur. After the opera- 
tion of every 12,000 miles, the vehicles are routed by the depots 
to the Divisional Workshop for preventive maintenance. In 
addition, a number of depot workshops are situated at each of 
the following places for the daily maintenance of vehicles, 
viz, Yeotmal (49), Nagpur City (47), Nagpur-Wardha (46), 
Amravati (40), Nagpur-Amravati (34), Nagpur-Bhandara (32) 
and Talegaon (14). The number of vehicles attached to each of 
these depots ‘are given in brackets. Regular daily and weekly 
servicing, weekly and 4,000 mile docking for maintenance are 
carried out in these depots, 


For the convenience of the travelling public, the Corporation 
has provided temporary bus stations at Amravati and Achalpur. 


FisHeries DePARTMENT 


Before 1956, fisheries activities in the eight districts of the 
Vidarbha region and the three districts, Chhindwara, Seoni and 
Betul, now under Madhya Pradesh, were looked after by an 
Assistant Fishery Development Officer posted at Nagpur while 
the Assistant Fisheries Development Officer with headquarters 
at Bhandara was in charge of fish seed collection scheme with 
Statewide jurisdiction, The posts of Assistant Fishery Deve- 
lopment Officers were redesignated as the Superintendents of 
Fisheries with the Reorganization of States in 1956. Subsequently, 
the Superintendent of Fisheries, Bhandara, was placed in charge 
of the fisheries activities in Bhandara district while the Superin- 
tendent of Fisheries, Nagpur, supervised the work in the remain- 
ing seven districts of Vidarbha region. Both the Superintendents 
were responsible directly to the Director of Fisheries, Bombay. 
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With the addition of one more post of Superintendent under 
the Second Five-Year Plan in 1958 with headquarters at Chanda, 
the work in Chanda and Yeotmal districts was transferred to him. 
The post of Assistant Director of Fisheries was created with 
headquarters at Nagpur as a regional head for Vidarbha region. 
With this, the Supzrintendent of Fisheries, Nagpur, has control 
over Amravati district along with the districts of Nagpur, 
Wardha, Akola and Buldhana, 


The Assistant Director of Fisheries is the planning, supervising 
and co-ordinating officer for all the activities of the department 
in the three fisheries divisions ‘of Vidarbha region. 


The duties of the Superintendent of Fisheries, are as follows :— 

(i) To carry out survey of new shcets of water to assess their 
suitability for pisciculture, 

(ii) to stock tanks and ponds with: suitable varieties of fish 
every year, 

(iii) to construct nurseries and to nurture fry in them, 

(iv) to. form and superyise..all the fisheries co-operative 
societies and to,devise ;ways,and means to improve the 
socio-economic’ conditions of fishermen, 


(v) to investigate applications from fishermen for loan ang. 


subsidy from the Government, 

(vi) to effect loan recoveries and credit the money into the 
treasury, 

(vii) to associate and encourage fishermen to take advantage 
of different schemes of the department, 

(viii) to co'lect statistics of fish and other data pertaining to 
fisheries and fishermen of the district, 

(ix) to give technica] guidance to the deep tank fishing 
operations conducted by the societies, 

(x) to supervise the working of ice and cold storage plant, 
and 

(xi) to supervise in general the work of development of 
fisherics in areas under his jurisdiction. 


Improvement of socio-economic condition of fishermen has 
been one of the main objectives of the Fisheries Department. 
Attention is focused on the formation of fisheries co-operatives. 
The first co-operative society named as the ‘Sahakari Machhimari 
Samstha, Wadali’ was registered on 26th April 1961. At 
present, there are three fishermen’s co-operative societies function- 
ing in the district. Apart from the activities undertaken by 
these societies, fishing permits to net out fish from the depart- 
mental tanks are also given to the societies. During depart- 
mental works, such as transplantation of fingerlings, induced 
breeding experiments, ctc., members of these socicties are em- 
ployed on daily wages. Fishermen of Wadali society also sell 
marine fish (dried as well as iced) obtained from Bombay. 


Monsoon season is utilised for making nets. This serves to 
keep the members fully occupied during the slack season also. 
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During the First Five-Year Plan, a departmental demonstration- 
cum-production unit of fishcries was started in Sakkar tank, 
Chikhaldara, with an area of about 12 acres. Stocking and 
netting operations were managed departmentally. 


One scheme, viz., stocking of inland waters with carp fry was 
implemented during the Second Five-Year Plan in Amravati 
district, Survey of several water sheets was carried out and an 
area of about 462 acres was brought under pisciculture. Accord- 
ingly, Sakkar, Pohra and Chhatri tanks were stocked with 
1,60,000 Bengal carp fry. Targets for survey, stocking and 
netting have almost been exceeded. 


The Third Five-Year Plan includes the following four fishery 
schemes for Amravati district :— 


(2) stocking of tanks with carp fry, 

(6) assistance for the purchase of fishery requisites, 

(c) grant of loans for the development of fisherics, and 
(d) scheme for the deve!opment of co-operative fisheries. 


The total outlay on the schemes is\Rs. 1,00,936 for the district. 
During the first two ycars, the survey of water sheets covering an 
area of 950 acres was made’ and nine tanks, measuring 283 acres, 
were brought under pisciculture. At present, there are in all 
12 tanks in which quick growing varicties of fish seed (6,52,000 
carp fry and 250 fingerlings) are stocked, 


Pashu Sudhar Society, Karla, undertook fish culture in Virgaon 
tanks in the year 1961-62 and carp fry were supplied to the 
society. Another society was a'so organised in Achalpur City 
in March 1963. Fishing permission to net out fish from the 
departmental tanks is enjoyed =by) the Wadali Fisherman's 
Society only. Up to the end of August 1963, 9,500 kg. of fish 
have been netted out from the departmental tanks. In addition, 
successful demonstrations of scientific methods of fish culture to 
fish farmers were also given. Total revenue realised from the 
sale of marketable surplus of fish from tanks was Rs. 5,994.95. 


Induced breeding experiments were started in Chhatri tank, 
but due to delayed rains, no success could be achieved. There is 
one ice factory at Amravati. Unsold fish is stocked in ice. 
Governinent have invested Rs. 1,500 in the share capital of 
Wadali society and Rs. 1,500 in that of Karla society. Managerial 
subsidy of Rs. 1,000 was also given to Wadali society. 


Fishing rights in rivers are not leased out in the district. 
Governinent tanks belong to Revenue, Irrigation and Forest 
D:partments, Some tanks are owned by local bodies like muni- 
cipalities, gram panchayats, etc. Generally, the tank is auctioned 
in favour of the highest bidder, preference being given to, the 
fisheries co-operative societies or fishermen. Moreover, the tanks 
are not given on long term lease to the fish farmers. 
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CHAPTER 14— LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Loca Seir-GoveRNMENT IN THE DISTRICT vests in the various 
statutory bodies enjoying local autonomy in different degrees. 
The progress of these institutions could be marked in three 
spheres, Firstly, in regard to their constitution, from fully or 
partly nominated bodies, they have now become entirely  elec- 
tive, though there exists a provision in the law for nomination 
by the State of a member in case of necessity. Secondly, in 
regard to their franchise which has reached the widest possible 
limit, viz., universal adult franchise, through an enactment so 
that every person who (a) is a citizen of India, (b) has attained 
the age of 21 years and (c) has the requisite residence. business 
premises or taxation qualification, is now entitled to be enrolled 
as a voter. Prior to 1958, reservation of seats for women, sche- 
duled castes and scheduled tribes was not provided for. After 
the amended Act was passed (Act No. XVT of 1958), reservation 
has been provided for women, scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes under certain conditions. Thirdly, wider, and wider 
powers have been gradually conferred on local bodies and their 
particular needs for the administration of areas under their 
charge have been met with. 


Another reform pertains to=the, controlling authority over 
Local Self-Government institutions.- Before the re-organization 
of the States, State Government used to exercise this control, but 
consequent upon the revival of the posts of Commissioners, 
these powers have been delegated to the Divisional Commis- 
sioner, Nagpur Division, Nagpur, whose jurisdiction extends 
over the district of Amravati also. These powers are now exer- 
cised by the Commissioner, Nagpur Division, with certain 
exceptions where these powers continue to be exercised by the 
State Covernment. The Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis Act is a landmark sin the democratic decen- 
tralisation of the Governmental responsibilities. This Act 
envisages replacement of the former District Boards and Janpad 
Sabhas, bodies with lesser powers by “the Zilla Parishad with 
much more powers, financial and. otherwise. 


MUNICIPALITIES 


THERE ARE 13 MouwnicrpaL Commirreks. in the district at Amra- 
vati, Badnera, Chandur Railway, Dhamangaon, Daryapur, Anjan- 
gaon, Achalpur City, Achalpur Civil Station, Morshi, Shendur- 
jana, Warud, Chandur Bazar and Chikhaldara. 
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Except the Chikhaldara Municipal Committee all others have 
elected representatives. ‘They are governed under the provisions 
of the Central Provinces and Berar Municipalities Act, 1922 (II 
of 1922), as amended and the rules made thereunder. The 
Chikhaldara Municipal Committee has a body nominated by the 
State Government. 


The total area under the administration of: municipalities in 
the district according to 1961 census was 146.34 sq. km. (56.5 
square miles) with a population of 3,21,921, 


In the district, the municipal committees came to be first 
established at Amravati and Achalpur on February 2, 1887. 
The municipal committee was established at Amravati with the 
Deputy Commissioner or the Collector as the President while 
the Sub-Divisional Officer, Achalpur, acted as the President of 
Achalpur Municipal Committee. The third municipal com- 
mittce was established at Achalpur Civil Station on March 27, 
1893 with Sub-Divisional Officer, Achalpur, as President. All 
these municipal committees were established under the first 
legislation concerning the Local Fund Act (1869). 


Following the Montford Reforms in. 1920, the Central Prov- 
inces and Berar Municipalities Act, 1922 was enacted. It 
replaced the Central Provinces Municipalities Act, 1903 and the 
Central Provinces Municipal (Amendment) Act, 1918. This 
amended Act continued in a modified form with regard to 
several provisions of the earlier Acts connected with the libera- 
lisation of the constitution of (municipal bodies and adult 
franchise. This, therefore, resulted in the constitution of as 
many as 10 Municipal Committces in Amravati district as 
noted below :— 


Name of the Municipal Committee Year in which 


established 
(1) Anjangaon Surji ee ae a 1930 
(2) Badnera .. ave a ss ea 1936 
(3) Warud .. Ae a a es 1936 
(4) Daryapur a a ov a 1937 


(5) Morshi .. . a te os 1937 
(6) Dhamangaon.. ae 23 is 1940 
(7) Chandur Bazar .. ve o- an 1948 
(8) Chandur Railway as a ae 1948 
(9) Shendurjana ae are ie 1948 
(10) Chikhaldara oo os ee ve 1948 
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Under the Central Provinces and Berar Municipalities Act, 
1922 (II of 1922), as amended, the State Government have power 
to declare by notification any local area to be a municipal com- 
mittee and to extend the present limits of the existing municipal 
committees. Every municipal committee constitutes a body 
consisting of _ clected councillors, the Commissioner of the 
Division havin power to nominate councillors to represent the 
wards, which fail to elect any seat allotted to them. The State 
Government have powers to prescribe the number and .the 
extent of the wards to be constituted in each municipal com- 
mittee, the number of councillors to be elected from each ward 
and the seats reserved for women, scheduled castes and sche- 
duled tribes. 

The term of the office of a municipal committee is for five 
years but it can be extended further by the State Government. 
Under the provisions of the Act, every municipality is to be 
presided over by a President elected from among the councillors, 
The President holds office for such term which is not less than 
one year or not less than the residue of the term of office of the 
Committee, whichever is less and not exceeding three years as 
the Committee may previous-toelection of the President deter- 
mine or until the expiry of the term of office as a member. 
Each committee has a Vice-President, who is nominated by the 
President from amongst the members of the Committee. 


A President or a Vice-President can be removed from the 
office, by the committee by a resolution passed to that effect, 
provided that three-fourth of the total number of members _ of 
the committee vote in favour of such a_ resolution. The 
President or the Vice-President is given a reasonable opportunity 
to show cause as to why such an action should not be taken 


against him. 


A President or a Vice-President is also removable from oftice 
by the State Government for misconduct or neglect or incapa- 
city to perform his duty after giving the person reasonable 
cpportunity of showing cause hefore orders are passed. 


Under the provisions of the Municipalities Act and the rules 
thereunder the duties of the President are as given below:— 
(a) to preside over the meetings of the municipal committee, 
(b) guide the financial and executive administration and to 
erform such other executive functions as may be 
performed by the municipality, and 
(c) to supervise and exercise control over all officers and 
servants of the municipality. 

The Act provides for the formation of subcommittces of 
different branches of a municipal committee for administration 
by the elected members. 

The Act divides municipal functions into obligatory and 
optional. The former includes all matters essential to the 
health, safety, convenience and well-being of the population, 
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while the latter are those which though thought to be the 
legitimate objects of local expenditure, are not considered 
absolutely essential. The following are among the obligatory 
duties of all the municipalities :— 

(a) lighting public streets, places and buildings ; 


(b) cleaning public streets, places and removing noxious 
vegetation and abating all public nuisances ; 


(c) disposing of night-soil and rubbish ; 
(d) extinguishing fires and protecting life and property when 


fires occur ; 

{e) regulating or abating offensive or dangerous trades or 
practices ; 

(f) removing obstructions and projections in public streets 
or places ; 


(g) establishing and managing cattle-pounds ; 

(hk) securing possession of or removing. buildings which are 
in a dilapidated state ; 

(1) acquiring and managing; changing and regulating places 
for the disposal: of the dead; 

() constructing, altering and maintaining public _ streets, 
culverts, — municipal boundary marks, markets, 
slaughter-houscs, fatrines, ‘urinals, drainage services 
and public facilities for drinking water ; 

(k) providing proper and sufficient supply of water ; 

(2) naming streets and, numbering houses ; 

(m) registering births and. deaths ; 

(n) carrying out public vaccinations ; 

(0) establishing and maintaining poor-houses ; 


(p) printing and publishing annual administrative reports 
of the committee ; 


(q) taking such measures as may be réquired to prevent the 
outbreak, spread or recurrence of infectious diseases ; 


(r) carrying out the annual census of agricultural cattle and 

(s) registration of cattle or any specified categorics of cattle. 

Municipalities may at their discretion provide out of their 
funds for the following among others :— 


(a) reclaiming unhealthy localities and laying out new 
public streets ; 


(b) constructing, establishing or maintaining public parks, 
gardens, libraries, museums, halls, offices, sarais, resi- 
dential houses, hospitals and dispensaries ; 


(c) furthering educational objects other than the establish- 
ment and maintenance of primary schools ; 


(d) watering public streets and placcs ; 
(e) planting and maintaining road-side and other trees ; 
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(f) taking a census and granting rewards for information 
which may tend to secure the correct registration of 
vital statistics ; 


(g) undertaking aeseicaon or detention and preservation of 
stray dags ; 


(A) securing or assisting to secure suitable places for carry- 
ing on offensive trades ; 


(i) supplying, constructing and maintaining pipes and other 
ttings for the supply of water to premises and works 
maintained by the committee ; 


(7) supplying, constructing and maintaining receptacles, 
fittings, pipes, etc., for the use of private premises for 
recovery and conducting the sewage thereof into 
sewers under the control of the committee ; 


(k) establishing and maintaining a farm or a factory for the 
disposal of sewage ; 

(2) constructing and maintaining such roads, buildings and 
other Government works other than irrigation works 


and 
(m) taking safety and» health measures during fairs and 
exhibitions. 


Municipal taxation may embrace the following items: — 

(i) tax on buildings or lands ; 

(ii) tax on persons cxercising any profession or art or carry- 
ing on any trade; 

(ili) octroi tax on animals or goods brought within the 
municipal limits for sale, consumption or use ; 

(iv) marker dues on persons exposing goods for sale in any 
market or in any place belonging to or under the 
control of the State ; 

(v) fees on the registration of cattle sold within the limits 
of the municipality ; 

(vi) latrine or conservancy tax payable by the occupiers or 
owners ; 

(vii) tax for the construction or maintenance of public 
latrines ; 

(vill) water rate where water is supplied by the committee ; 

(ix) lighting rate ; 

(x) drainage tax ; 

(xi) tax payable by the occupiers of buildings or lands ; 

(xii) terminal tax and 

(xiii) tax on pilgrims. 

The rules regulating the levy of taxes in the case of spe ane 
committees have to be sanctioned by the Commissioner, Nagpur 
Division, who has been given powers to subject the levy to such 


modifications not involving an increase of the amount to be 
imposed or to such conditions, 
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The State Government may raise objections to the levy of any 
particular tax which appears to be unfair in its incidence, or 
obnoxious to the interest of the general public. The State 
Government may sanction or refuse to sanction any proposal for 
levy of taxes or sanction them subject to such modifications as 
it may deem fit or return them to the committee for further 
consideration. 


With a view to improving the financial position of the muni- 
cipal committee, the State Government may compel the com- 
mittee to impose any new tax, acting under the advise and 
directions of the Collector of the district and the Commissioner, 
Nagpur Division. 


Many of these taxcs are levied by municipalities. But the 
yield from these taxcs does not enable them to meet al] their 
expenditure, Their incomes, therefore, are supplemented by 
numerous grants made by Government which are both otf a 
recurring and non-recurring type. Thus, grants are made by 
Government to municipal dispensaries and hospitals, to watcr- 
supply and drainage schemes, towards expenditure on measures 
to combat epidemics, towards payment of dearness allowance to 
staff, etc. These grants augment the municipal income — subs- 
tantially. 


It is obligatory on every municipal committee to provide 
facilities for primary education within its jurisdiction. How- 
ever, some municipal committees have provided facilities for 
higher education. In such cases expenses are re-imbursed by the 
State Government up to a certain percentage. 


Control over the municipalities in Amravati district is exer- 
cised by the Collector of the district, the Commissioner, Nagpur 
Division and the State Government, The Collector has powers 
to examine the proceedings of any committee, inspect by him- 
self or authorize any other person to inspect any immovable pro- 

erty occupied by a committee, og any work in progress under 
its direction, call for and inspect any document which may be 
in the possession or under the control of a committee, require a 
commirttec to furnish such statements, accounts and reports as 
required. The collector can suspend execution of an order or a 
resolution of a committee. 


If and when a committee becomes incompetent to perform its 
duties, the State can appoint an Executive Officer for general 
improvement in the administration of the committee by suspend- 
ing the functioning of the municipal committee. 


In case of an emergency. the State Government may provide 
for the execution of any work or the performance of any act 
necessary for the service or safety of the public in case the 
municipal] committee fails in its duty. 


The State Government have powers to dissolve or supersede a 
municipal committee. 
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The accounts of municipal committees are audited at least 
once a year by the Local Audit Department of the Accountant- 
General. The Commissioner, Nagpur Division, on receipt of 
the report of the Examiner of Local Funds Accounts may  dis- 
allow any item of expenditure which appears to him to be con- 
trary to law and surcharge the same on the person making or 
authorising the making of the illegal payment. Appeal against 
the order may be made to the District Judge or to the State 
Government. 


The Commissioner, Nagpur Division, has powers to sanction 
the rules pertaining to the levy of taxes and to remove on the 
recommendations of the Committee, any member, who comes 
under the rules of disqualification and misconduct. 


ZILLA PARISHAD 


The villages in ancient India had always been autonomous 
units and their characteristic feature in administration was the 
prevalence of freedom and autonomy in governing the village 
institutions. 


During the British Administration some efforts were made to 
revive the local self-governing institutions in India with a view 
to train the people in the administration of such institutions by 
giving them representation in these local bodies. 


Vidarbha organised its gram panchayats and mnyaya_pan- 
chayats in 1946. After the reorganisation of the erstwhile State 
of Bombay, the Village Panchayats Act was passed in 1958 
under which a village panchayat mandal was sct up for every 
district. Along with this step, nyaya panchayats, were also 
organized for groups of five-or more yillage panchayats. 


With the attainment of freedom, India started efforts towards 
economic and social advancement and planned economy was 
accepted as the guiding principle. Community Development 
Programmes and National Extension Service were envisaged to 
improve the lot of the rural p8pulace. But after a lapse of time 
the Government realised that the progress of rural development 
was not commensurate with the expectations and that this was 
mainly due to non-participation of the villagers in the imple- 
mentation of such developmental schemes though a trend could 
be noticed among the masses for undertaking more develop- 
mental activities. To investigate into the causcs behind such a 
state of affairs the Government appointed a Committee called 
‘Balwantrai Mehta Committee’. 


The Balwantrai Mehta Committee visited the developmental 
activities, interviewed government officials and social workers. 
The report submitted by the Committec pointed out that the 
Government could not succeed in apnealing and __ attracting 
leadership of the masses in participating in the Community 
Development and National Developmental schemes because the 
local self-governing institutions did not take any deep interest 
in such work. There was too much of government interference 
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in the working of the local bodies. The Committee found 
remedy in the decentralisation of power and responsibility at 
the lower level. It, therefore, suggested that the responsibility 
for such regional and local development work should be assigned 
to such local bodies at the district level with Government 
accepting the role of guiding, supervising and planning from a 
higher level, making available the required finances and so on. 
It recommended the formation of local committees on par with 
Block Development Committees to be named as Panchayat 
Samitis and at district level a district committee to be called as 
Zilla Parishad. Thus the Gram Panchayat, the Panchayat 
Samiti and the Zilla Parishad became the three responsible 
functionaries in the decentralization of administration. They 
are entrusted with the implementation of the developmental 
schemes. 


Accordingly, the. Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis Act was passed in 1961 (No. V_ of 1962). The Act 
provides for the establishment of Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis in rura] areas and to assign to them the functions of a 
local government. The Act also envisages to entrust the exe- 
cution of certain works and schemes. in the State Five-Year 
Plans to such bodies. It “also provides for the decentralisation 
of powers and functions with the definite object of promoting 
the development of democratic institutions. 


In what follows are described in brief the powers and func- 
tions of the President, the Vice-President and other official and 
non-official authoritics of the Zilla |Parishad :— 


The President— 
(a) has to preside over the meetings of the Zilla Parishad ; 


(b) has access to the Zilla Parishad records ; 


(c) discharges all the duties imposed, and exercises all the 
powers conferred on him by or under the Act; 


(d) supervises the financial and executive administration and 
submits to the Parishad all problems connected there- 
with which require its orders and 


(e) exercises administrative supervision. and control over the 
Chief Executive Officer for securing implementation 
of resolutions or decisions of the Zilla Parishad or of 
the Standing Committee, or of any Subjects Com- 
mittee, or of any Panchayat Samiti. 


The President in cases of emergency directs the execution 1 
suspension or stoppage of any work or the doing of any act 
which requires the sanction of the Zilla Parishad or any autho- 
rity thereof, and immediate execution or doing of which, in his 
opinion, is necessary for the service or safety of the public, and 
may direct that the expense of executing such work or doing 
such act shall be paid from the District Fund: 


Provided that, he shall report forthwith the action taken 
under this section, and the fult reasons thereof to the Zilla 
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CHAPTER 14. Parishad, the Standing Committee and the appropriate Subjects 
Lseal Sak Committee at their next meeting and the Zilla Parishad or the 
Government, Committee may amend. or annul the direction made by the 
Zita Parisuan, President. 


Vice- The Vice-President,— 
Preaident. (a) in the absence of the President, presides over the meet- 
ings of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(>) exercises such of the powers and performs such of the 
duties of the President as the President from time to 
time subject to the rules made by the State Govern- 
ment in this behalf, delegates to him by an order in 
writing ; and 

(c) pending the election of a President, or during the 
absence of the President, exercises the powers and 
performs the duties of the President. 


Chairman of Subject to the provisions of the Act, and the rules made 

Gao we thereunder by the State Government, the Chairman of the 
Bubleces Standing Committee or a Subjects.Comunittec—- 

Committee, (i) convenes, presidesover and conducts the meetings of the 


Committee ; and 
(ii) has access to the records of the Committee. 


The Chairman of any such Committee, in relation to subjects 
allotted to the Committee can— 

(i) call for any information, return, statement, accounts or 
cen from any officer employed by or holding 
ofice under the Zilla Parishad or any — servant 

thereof ; and 

(ii) enter on and inspect.any immovable property occupied 
by the Zilla Parishad or any institution under the 
control and management of the Zilla Parishad or any 
work or development scheme in progress undertaken 
by the Zilla Parishad or under its direction: 

Provided that, the Chairman of the Standing Committee 
may, in relation to any subject allotted to any  Sub- 
jects Committee, also exercise the powers under _ this 
clause ; 

(ili) the Chairman of the Standing Committee can grant 
leave of absence for any period exceeding two 
months, but not exceeding four months, to any 
officer of Class I Service (other than the Chief Exe- 
cutive Officer) or Class TI Service holding office under 
the Zilla Parishad. 


Save as otherwise provided by or under this Act, the powers 
to be exercised and the duties to he discharged by the 
Standing Committee and each of. the Subjects Committees, are 
such as may be prescribed hy regulations; but all subjects in 
relation to social welfare enumerated in the District List are 
allotted to the Standing Committee. 
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A Chief Executive Officer, a Deputy Chief Executive Officer, 
Block Development Officers, and the Heads of various depart- 
ments of the Zilla Parishad are the executive officers of the Zilla 
Parishad. They are all gazetted officers and are transferable by 
the State Government to other districts. The Chief Executive 
Officer belongs to the cadre of Indian Administrative Service 
and his rank is equal to that of a Collector. The Deputy Chief 
Executive Officer is an officer of the rank of the Deputy Collec- 
tor. The Block Development Officers are Class II Officers while 
the Heads of the Departments are either Class I or Class I 
Officers. All the executive officers draw their pay and allow- 
ances from the consolidated fund of the State except travelling 
allowance (other than travelling allowance on transfer) which is 
drawn from the District Fund: 


The Chief Executive Officer— 


(i) lays down the duties of all the officers and servants of ot 
holding office under the Zilla Parishad in accordance with the 
tules made by the State Government ; 


(ii) is entitled to call for any information, return, statement, 
account or report from any-officer or servant of, or holding 
office under the Zilla Parishad; 


(ili) supervises and controls all the activities of the Zilla 
Parishad ; 


(iv) has power to possess papers and documents connected 
with the proceedings of meetings of the Zilla Parishad and of 
its' committees (excluding Panchayat Samitis) ; 


(v) draws and disburses money out of the District Fund ; 


(vi) exercises supervision and control over the officers and 
servants holding office under the Zilla Parishad in matters of 
executive administration and those.relating to accounts and 
records of the Zilla Parishad ; 


(vil) is entitled to attend the meetings of the Zilla Parishad 
or any of its committees (including any Panchayat Samiti) ; 


(viii) any of the powers conferred or duties or functions 
imposed upon or vested in the Chief Executive Officer by or 
under the Act, are also exercised, performed or discharged 
under the control of the Chief Executive Officer and subject 
to such conditions and limitations, if any, as he may think fit 
to lay down, by any officer or servant holding office under the 
Zilla Parishad to whom the Chief Executive Officer ‘generally 
or specially empowers by order in writing ; all such orders of 
the Chief Executive Officer are, however, to he laid before the 
President, the Standing Committee and the relevant Subject 
Committees for information ; 

(ix) assesses and gives his opinion confidentially every year 
on the work of the officers of Class I Service and Class II 
Service holding office under the Zilla Parishad; forwards them 
to such authorities as are prescribed by the State Government 


Sections 95 to 99 of the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, (1961). 
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and lays down the procedure for writing such reports about 
the work of officers and servants of Class III Service and 
Class IV service under the Zilla Parishad. 


The Deputy Chief Executive Officer is the Secretary, ex- 
officto, of the Zilla Parishad, as well as the Standing Committee’, 


The Block Development Officer: —~ 


(i) has the custody of all papers and documents connected 
with the proceedings of meetings of the Panchayat Samitis ; 

(ii) is the Secretary, ex-officio, of the Panchayat Samiti; 

(iii) subject to the general orders of the Chief Executive 
Officer, grants leave of absence to officer or servant of Class TII 
Service or of Class IV Service of the Zilla Parishad working 
under the Panchayat Samiti ; 


(iv) calls for any information, return, statement, account, 
report, or explanation from any of the officers or servants 
working under the Panchayat Samiti; 


(v) draws and disburses money out of the grant or rents 
payable to the Panchayat Samiti under section 185; and 


(vi) in relation to the-works and development schemes to be 
undertaken from the block grants, exercises such powers of 
sanctioning acquisition of property, sale or transfer thereof, as 
are specified by the State Government. 


Head of the Department: 


(i} Every head of the Department of the Zilla Parishad in 
respect of works and development schemes pertaining to his 
department, accords technical sanction thereto. 


(ii) He assesses and gives his opinion confidentially every 
year on the work of officers of Class II Service working in his 
department and forwards them to the Chief Executive 
Officer. 


(iii) The head of department, specified in this behalf, is the 
Secretary, ex-officio, of such Subject Committees as the Zilla 
Parishad may direct. 

The Amravati Zilla Parishad was established on May 1, 1962. 
It is composed of 47 clected councillors, one co-opted woman 
councillor, 5 associate councillors (Chairmen of five federal co- 
operative societies) and 13 ex-officio councillors. The Chief 
Executive. Officer is the administrative head of the Zilla 
Parishad. 


As per the provisions contained in section 78 of the Zilla 
Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, the Zilla Parishad 
has appointed the following Committees, vzz., Standing Com- 
mittee, Finance Committee, Works Committee, Agriculture 
Committee, Co-operative Committee, Education Committee and 
Health Committee. 


1, Sections 9 and 79 of the Act. 
2. Section 57 of the Act. 
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The General Administration department of the Zilla Parishad 
deals with non-technical matters such as establishment, parishad 
revenue, panchayats, social welfare and planning. The General 
Administration department is controlled and directed by the 
Standing Committee of the Zilla Parishad. The Deputy Chief 
Executive Officer is its Secretary and he heads the General 
Administration department. He is assisted by an Administrative 
Officer, a Revenue Officer, a Social Welfare Officer and two Area 
Organizers for tribal welfare. The Social Welfare section of the 
department is in charge of a District Social Welfare Officer, who 
is a Gazetted Officer. He is entrusted with the work of im- 
plementation of various schemes for the uplift and welfare of the 
backward classes. The amelioration of the backward classes is 
sought by granting them various educational and financial 
concessions and through cultural activities. A provision of 
Rs, 11,50,000 was made for social welfare schemes during 
1962-63. 


The Finance department of the Zilla Parishad is divided into 
four branches, viz., audit, budget, compilation and works. It is 
headed. by the Chief Accounts and Finance Officer, who is a 
Class I Gazetted Officer. He isvassisted by the Accounts Officer. 
The Finance department is controlled. by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Zilla Parishad with the Chief Accounts and 
Finance Officer as its Secretary. 


The expected income of the Zilla Parishad including extra- 
ordinary and debt heads as per the budget provisions for the 
‘hie 1962-63 was Rs.  1,29,19,776 comprising local cess, 

s, 611,000; other taxes and fees, Rs. 1,02,000; interest, 
Rs. 2,000; amount to be,received from the Government under 
Motor Vehicles Act, Rs.’ 3,800; income from fees from schools 
and other items, Rs. 28,779; income from fees from dispensaries 
and other items, Rs. 7,855 ;,income. from fairs, fares from the 
patients carried in UNICEF vans and other items, Rs. 26.500; 
income from land and crop protection implements, Rs, 47,808 ; 
veterinary dispensaries, Rs. 4,600; industries, Rs. 4,160 and 
income from Government grants, Rs. 1,19,67,887. 


During the same period the expenditure including  extra- 
ordinary and debt heads of the Zilla Parishad was estimated at 
Rs, 1,54,17,018. Thus the Zilla Parishad had an estimated net 
deficit of Rs. 24,97,242 for the year 1962-63. 


The Agriculture department of the Zilla Parishad is headed 
by the Agricultural Development Officer who has to exercise 
technical and administrative control: and to execute and supcr- 
vise the departmental activities in the district. The department 
is controlled by the Agriculture Committee of the Zilla Pari- 
shad. Since the formation of the Zilla Parishad, the Agriculture 
department has made great progress in the programme for 
intensive and extensive cultivation for kharif and rabi crops 
especially for jowar, groundnut and cotton. The department 
has installed 29 pumps and has constructed 285 wells towards 
irrigation. Under the rural compost scheme, 1,000 pits have 
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been dug. The department has so far distributed Ammonium 
Sulphate, 1,300 tons; Ammonium-Sulphate-Nitrate, 58 tons ; 
Urea, 287 tons; Nitro Phosphate, 178 tons and Super Phosphate, 
387 tons. Side grafting was done on 130 local mango trees with 
improved variety along with 345 bor trees. Spraying operations 
were completed on 1,027 acres of Citrus plancation in the dis- 
trict. Loans amounting to Rs. 50,000 were released to the 
cultivators for the plantation of new orchards. Under the rust 
resistant wheat scheme 402 quintals of wheat seed ot HY65 
variety was distributed. Under the green manuring programme 
1,400 maunds of sann sced were distributed. 


The whole district is now brought under the activities of the 
farmer’s unions. About 1,584 villages in the district are covered 
by 1,142 farmer's unions with 57,771! members. Taluka farmer's 
unions have been established in all the six tahsils while the 
District Farmer’s Union has also been organized at the district 
level, 


The animal husbandry section controlled by the District 
Animal Husbandry Officer deals with the treatment of sick 
animals, and carrics out vaccination against the various diseases 
of live-stock and breeding of animals. 


The Industries and Co-operation department of the Zilla 
Parishad is in charge of a Co-operation and Industries Officer. 
The department is controlled and directed by the Co-operation 
Committee of the Zilla Parishad with Co-operation and = Indus- 
tries Officer as its Secretary. The department administers the 
extension and promotional activities of the co-operative societies 
as the regulatory functions have been retained by the Co-opera- 
tive department in the State sector. The department also deals 
with the grant of loans to small-scale and cottage industries 
under State Aid to Industries Rules, 1961, grant of loans to 
educated unemployed, grant of financial assistance to bona fide 
craftsmen and backward class artisans, grant of subsidies to 
industrial co-operatives and loans to industrial socicties. 


Since the formation of the Zilla Parishad, the department has 
registered 39 co-operative societies comprising sewa  sahakari 
societies, 16; dairy societies, 8; industrial societies, 5; purchase 
and sale societies 3; labour contract societies 3; farming 
society, 1; housing society, 1 and crop protection societies, 2. 
The department has sanctioned Rs. 4,996 to fifteen industrial 
co-operative societies as management subsidy. An amount of 
Rs. 1,000 has been sanctioned to an industrial society under the 
handicraft scheme. An amount of Rs. 1.000 as loan and an 
equal amount of subsidy have been sanctioned to a society for 
tools and equipments. 


The Parishad Education Officer heads the Education  depart- 
ment of the Zilla Parishad. He also works as the Secretary of 
the Education Committee. The Education Committee of — the 
Zilla Parishad guides and directs the working of the Education 
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department. Technical guidance and suggestions for improve- 
ment are made by the Director of Education, Maharashtra 
State. 


The Zilla Parishad has under its control 1,089 boys’ and 
79 girls’ primary schools, 28 and 4 Indian-English middle 
schools and 101 and 13 high schools and higher secondary 
schoo's. The department had spent up to December 31, 1962 
Rs. 1,84,785 out of Rs. 3,89,810 allotted to it. The department 
also participates in the gram shikshan mohim aimed at impart- 
ing social education. 


The Public Health Officer is the head of the Health depart- 
ment of the Zilla Parishad. He is also the Secretary of the 
Health Committee of the Zilla Parishad which guides and 
directs the functioning of the Health department. He is res- 
ponsible for effecting measures to control epidemics, for main- 
taining the sanitation of the district and for all the medical and 
public health activities in the district except the civil hospital 
and the State controlled schemes. There are 11 primary health 
centres, 68 ayurvedic dispensarics, 19 allopathic dispensaries 
along with two sub-centre dispensaries of the primary health 
centres, seven family planning centres and six leprosy survey, 
education and treatment umits in the district. The total budget 
estimates for the Health department, for the year 1962-63, 
amounted to Rs. 11,48,680. 


_The Works department of the Zilla Parishad is headed by the 

Parishad Executive Engineer who works as the Secretary of the 
Works Committee of the Zilla Parishad. The Works Committee 
guides and controls the activities of the department. The 
department maintains roads transferred to it from the ex- 
Janpad Sabhas which measure 244.60 km. (151.91 miles), and 
from the Buildings and -Communications department which 
measure 468.32 km. (291.00 miles). The department controls 
five public ferry services. It has also undertaken five minor 
irrigation schemes. 


Under section 57 of the Act, a Panchayat Samiti is provided 
for every Block. Every Panchayat Samiti will consist of the 
following members: — 

(a) all councillors who are clected on the Zilla Parishad 
from the electoral divisions in the Block, 

(b) the co-opted councillor of the Zilla Parishad residing in 
the Block, 

(c) the Chairmen of such Co-operative Societies conducting 
the business of purchase and sale of agricultural produce, in 
the Block as nominated by Government (to be associate 
members), 

(d) the Chairman of a Co-operative Society conducting busi- 
ness relating to agriculture (not being a society falling under 
‘ce’ above) in the Block, co-opted by the Panchayat Samiti 
(to be an associate member), 
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(e) in case of non-availability of a woman member belonging 
to Scheduled Caste or Scheduled Tribe, one member who is a 
regular resident in the Block, to be co-opted by the Panchayat 
Samiti, and 


(f) Sarpanchas elected by members of the Village Panchayats. 


The term of the office of the Chairmen and members of the 
Panchayat Samitis is co-terminous’. 


The Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti is paid an honorarium 
of Rs. 300 per month with the facilities of free residential 
accommodation’, The Deputy Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti 
is paid an honorarium of Rs. 150 per month’. 


Subject to the provisions of the Act and the rules or regula- 
tions made thereunder: -- 


(1} the Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti— 


(a) convencs, presides over and conducts meetings of the 
Panchayat Samiti ; 


(b) has access to the records of the Panchayat Samiti ; 


(c) exercises supervision-and) control over the officers and 
servants of or under the Zilla Parishad and working in the 
Block, in matters of execution or administration and the 
accounts and records of the Panchayat Samiti ; 


(d) in relation to works and development schemes to be 
undertaken from Block grants, exercises such powers of 
sanctioning acquisition of property or sale or transfer thereof 
as may be specified by the State Government. 


(2) The Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti is authorised— 


(a) to call for any information, return, statement, account 
or report from any officer or servant working under the 
Panchayat Samiti ; 


(b) to enter on and inspect any immovable property in 
the Block occupied by the Zilla Parishad or any institution 
in the Block under the control and management of the 
Zilla Parishad, or the Panchayat Samiti or any work or 
development scheme in progress in the Block undertaken by 
the Zilla Parishad or the Panchayat Samiti or under its 
direction, 


(1) The Deputy Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti— 


(a) in the absence of the Chairman, presides over the 
meeting of the Panchayat Samiti ; 


(b) exercises such of the powers and performs such of the 
duties of the Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti, as the 
Chairman from time to time may, subject to the rules made 
by the State Government in that . behalf, delegates to him 
by an order in writing; and 


1, Section 59 of the Zilla Parishad Act. 
2, Vide Section 69 of the Act. 
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(c) pending the election of the Chairman or during the 
ahsence of the Chairman, exercises the -powers and per- 
forms the duties of the Chairman. 


(2) The Deputy Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti is com- 
etent to enter on and inspect any immovable property in the 
lock occupied by the Zilla Parishad or any institution in the 
Block under the control and management of the Zilla Pari- 
shad or the Panchayat Samiti or any work or development 
scheme in progress in the Block undertaken by the Zilla 
Parishad or the Panchayat Samiti or under its direction and 
send a report of such inspection to the Chairman of the 
Panchayat Samiti. 


There are in all 13 Panchayat Samitis in the district at Amra- 
vati, Bhatkuli, Nandgaon Kh., Chandur Rly., Tiosa, Morshi, 
Warud, Chandur Bazar, Achalpur, Daryapur, Anjangaon, 
Chikhaldara and Dharni.. 


The following statement gives the details about the member- 
ship of these Panchayat Samitis ;— 


Pancuayat Samitis: In AMrRavati District 


Chairmen | Women 
Name of Panchayat | Elected | Co-opted) |) of agri- | Council- | Elected 


Samiti Council- | Council cultural | lors (if not Sar- 
lors lors Co-opera- | included | panchas 
tive Socie- | in (2), (3) 
ties and (4) 

(1) (2) G) (4) (5) (6) 
Amravati 4 2 I 8 
Bhatkuli 4 2 2 8 
Nandgaon Kh. 3 2 1 6 
Achalpur 3 2 2 6 
Chandur Bazar 4 2 2 8 
Datyapur 3 2 2 6 
Anjangaon 4 2 1 8 
Chandur Rly. 5 2 2 10 
Tiosa .. 5 2 2 10 
Morshi 4e 2 2 8 
Warud om 4 2 2 8 
Chikhaldara .. 2 2 2 4 
Dharni és 2° 2 2 4 


*One seat vacant. 
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The village panchayats are the last but not the least in import- 
ance in the ladder of Government machinery - and administra- 
tion. From the early times, the villages in India formed units 
which were self-sufficient and administered by the gram pan- 
chayats, They were so much self-sufficient and self-governed 
that they could withstand the onslaughts of Muslim and other 
foreign depredations. Centralization of power that emerged 
during the British regime resulted into political, social and 
economic disruption of the rural areas. The freedom struggle 
that started in the country during the 20th Century forced the 
alien power to grant at least the restricted local government so 
as to keep away the popular discontent. Thus an Act was 
passed in 1915, which was implemented in 1920 by establishing 
a few. village panchayats in the district, their supervision having 
been entrusted to the District Councils then in existence. 


The Village Panchayats Act of 1946 envisaged the  establish- 
ment of village panchayats in villages, the population of which 
was above 1,000, above 500 and below 500 in three stages. 
Within one year, the phased programme was completed except 
a few villages in the last stage. 


Under the Act, panchayats with membership of between 5 
and 15 were established on the basis of adult franchise. They 
were to elect a Sarpanch and the Up-sarpanch from amongst 
themselves. The revenue patil of the village was to be an ex- 
officio member of the panchayat. 


The Act divided the duties of the village panchayats into 
obligatory and optional. The obligatory duties of the village 
panchayats included sanitary and health measures, construction 
and repairs of roads, maintenance of birth and death _ registers, 
provision of water-supply, and undertaking such other works 
meant for public convenience, while, the optional duties involved 
construction and maintenance of dharmashalas, finding ways 
and means for development of agriculture, co-operation,  veteri- 
nary services etc, The gram panchayats were to undertake the 
optional functions provided their funds permitted them to do so. 


The incomes of the village panchayats were derived from 
various sources such as cesses, house tax, sanitary tax, and other 
taxes as also grants from janapad sabhas and the Government. 


A few gram panchayats were entrusted with the performance 
of judicial functions, They were authorised to impose fine up to 
Rs, 20 and conduct civil suits of the value of not more than 
Rs. 100. ‘The appeals upon the decisions of the gram panchayat 
were heard by the District and Sessions Judge. The panchayats 
were authorised to appoint the Secretaries. and the other neces- 
sary staff. 

After the reorganisation of States, the Bombay Village Pan- 
chayats Act, 1958, was made applicable to the district. 


Under this Act, which was put into force in the district from 
June 1, 1959, females were represented in the panchayats. The 
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membership of revenue patils who were ex-officio members of 
the panchayats was abrogated. The division of the duties of 
village panchayats as obligatory and optional was annulled and 
the panchayats were made responsible for the all round develop- 
ment of villages. This Act has given wide powers to village 
panchayats. 


The special features of the new Act are— 

(a) reservation of two seats for women in every village 
panchayat, 

(b) constitution of gram sabhas of all adult residents of the 
village, 

(c) establishment of district village panchayat mandal for 
every district (now defunct since the formation of the Zilla 
Parishad), 

(2) appointment of the secretary of a village panchayat as a 
full-fledged Government servant, 

(e) training of the village panchayat secretary to be under- 
taken at its own cost, 

(f) making of the work of collection of land revenue and 
maintenance of land» records, a responsibility of village 
panchayats, 

(g) payments to village panchayats of grants-in-aid of not less 
than 25 per cent of the land revenue collected in villages, and 

(i) constitution of group nyaya panchayats for five or more 
villages with fairly wide | judicial powers, both civil ‘and 
criminal. 


A District Village Panchayat Officer was appointed to control 
the administration of village panchayats in the district. He 
assists the Collector in his-funetions and duties in respect of 
administration of village panchayats with the aid of District 
Auditor, five Sub-Auditors and other necessary staff. Besides, 
two Social Welfare Inspectors were a'lotted to the district to 
work as supervisory staff. 


With the formation of the Zilla Parishad the district pan- 
chayat mandals were abolished and the Village Panchayat 
Officer now works with the Zilla Parishad. The control of the 
village panchayats now vests in the Zilla Parishad and is exer- 
cised through the Panchayat Samitis. 


All the villages in the district are covered by 724 village 
panchayats of which 508 are independent village panchayats 
while the remaining 216 are group village panchayats. The 81 
nyaya panchayats in the district established under the Central 
Provinces and Berar Act of 1946 now function under the 
Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958. During 1959-60, ten 
camps of a duration of three to five days were conducted with a 
view to giving to the non-official authorities of the village pan- 
chayats training in the administration of village panchayats 
through seminars and symposiums, 
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Town PLANNING AND VaruaTion DEPARTMENT 


The Maharashtra State has an independent Town Planning 
and Valuation department under the administrative control of 
the Urban Development and Public Health department. This 
department came into existence in 1914 with the Consulting 
Surveyor to Government as its head. The department _princi- 
pally deals with ‘Town Planning’ and ‘Valuation of Real 
Property ’. 

The duties and functions of the department could be grouped 


under three categories, viz., (1) town planning, (2) valuation and 
(3) other miscellaneous duties. 


Under town planning the functions pertain to-- 

|. educating, advising and assisting the municipalities in 
the preparation of development plans of town planning 
schemes, 

2. performing the duties of the Town Planning Officers 
when so appointed by Government to scrutinise building per- 
mission cases, tendering adyice.to the Board of Appeal and 
drawing up the final schemes, 

3. issuing certificates of tenure and title to the owners of 
lands included in the town planning schemes, 

4. advising and preparing town development, improve- 
ment, extension and slum clearance schemes under the muni- 
cipal acts, 

5. advising Government on all matters regarding town and 
country planning including legislation in that respect, 

6. preparing development schemes or layouts of lands 
belonging to Government and belonging to co-operative 
housing societies and private bodies with the sanction of 
Government, 

7. advising officers concerned in respect of village planning 
and preparation of layouts for model villages, etc., 

8. advising Government on housing, slum clearance, 
regional planning and prevention of ribbon development 
including legislation in that respect, 


9, preparing type designs for the housing of the middle 
and poorer classes including Harijans, and 


10. scrutinising miscellaneous building permission cases and 
layouts received from the Collectors and recommending _ suit- 
able building regulations for adoption in the areas concerned. 


The duties of the department in respect of valuation are as 
under : — 


I. valuation of agricultural and non-agricultural lands and 
properties belonging to the Government, 


2. valuation for the purposes of fixing standard table of 
ground rents and land values in respect of lands in  canton- 
ments, 
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3. scrutiny of awards of compensation (if and when 
reteived from Government), 


4. supplying trained technical assistants to act as Special 
Land Acquisition Officers in important towns where the land 
acquisition work is of a very important and responsible nature, 


5. giving expert evidence when called upon to do so in the 
District Courts and the High Court when appeals are lodged 
against awards of compensation under the Land Acquisition 
Act, and 


6. undertaking valuation work on behalf of railways and 
other departments of Central Government and private bodies 
with the sanction of Government on payment of fees, etc. 


The miscellaneous duties of the department are— 


1. to advise the various heads of departments of Govern- 
ment in the selection of sites required for public purpose, 


2. to see that all town planning schemes or layout schemes 
sanctioned by Government are properly executed within a 
reasonable period or periods-fixed in the schemes, and 


3. to advise Government, as regards interpretation, amend- 
ment or addition to the Bombay Town Planning Act or Rules 
made thereunder. 


The department, as stated above, was started in the year 1914 
with the Consulting Surveyor to Government as its head, 
Subsequently, the strength of the department was increased by 
the addition of one Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Govern- 
ment, one Deputy Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Govern- 
ment and two Senior Assistants with the requisite staff. With 
the increase in the activities of the department these Assistants 
were posted at prominent places in the State to attend to the 
work of Town and Country Planning, The headquarters of the 
department is at Poona and the branch offices are located at 
Bombay, Kolhapur, Nagpur, Amravati, Aurangabad, Kalyan 
and Sholapur. Some of the officers have been appointed to 
function as Land Acquisition Officers. There are two full-time 
Special Land Acquisition Officers at Poona and one full-time 
Land Acquisition Officer at Bombay in addition to two part 
time Tend Acquisition Officers at Bombay and Poona. 


The new Act incorporates the provisions of the Bombay Town 
Planning Act, 1915. [t also makes it compulsory for every 
local authority (barring Village Panchayats) to prepare a 
development plan for the entire area within its jurisdiction. 
The development plan aims at the improvement of existing 
congested gaothan portion of the town and contains proposals in 
respect of the outlying open areas. The proposals of the develop- 
ment plan could be implemented by the preparation of statutory 
town planning schemes, In preparing town planning schemes, 
it is possible to ignore the existing plot boundaries. In designing 
the layout, the existing holdings can be reconstituted and made 
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subservient to the plan, and building plots of good shape and 
frontage can be allotted to owners of lands illshaped for build- 
ing purposes and without access. It is also possible to recover 
the cost of a scheme from the owners benefited to the extent of 
50 per cent of the increase in the value of the Jand estimated to 
accrue by carrying out the works contemplated in the scheme. 
When a draft town planning scheme prepared by a local autho- 
rity in consultation with the owners is sanctioned a Town 
Planning Officer is appointed. His duties are. to hear each 
owner individually, consider his objections or proposals and 
make suitable adjustments or amendments in the draft scheme 
if found necessary. 


Most of the local authorities have no technical staff of their 
uwn to sad ad the development plans. It was, therefore, decided 
that this department should prepare the development p!ans on 
behalf of local authorities under the provisions of the Bombay 
Town Planning Act, 1954. Accordingly, a scheme for the 
preparation of development plans was provided in the Second 
Five-Year Plan and additional staff was sanctioned for that 
purpose. 


Consequent upon the re-organisation of States, a branch office 
of the department at Amrayati looks after the work in respect 
of the four districts of Amravati, Akola, Buldhana and Yeotmal. 
The Deputy Assistant Consulting Surveyor in the Government 
is the head of this office. At present, the Central Provinces and 
Berar Town Planning Act, 1948 and the Central Provinces and 
Berar Regulations of Uses of Land Act are applicable to this 
area. It is proposed to extend the application of the Bombay 
Town Planning Act, 1954, t0 the above region by replacing the 
Central Provinces and Berar. Town, Planning Act, 1948, 


There are 13 town municipalities in this district excluding 
Chikhaldara town. Of these six are nazul settled towns; the 
master plans for five of them, viz., Amravati, Paratwada, Achalpur, 
Badnera and Dhamangaon have been prepared. Chikhaldara 
which is a hill station in the district has a nominated municipal 
committee consisting mostly of ex-officio members. ‘A develop- 
ment plan for the hill station has also been prepared. Besides, 
the department gives advice to the Collector on questions of 
grant of nazul sites to Government departments, public bodies 
or private persons. The office is also required to give opinion in 
cases of conversion of lands for non-agricultural use and has to 
scrutinize the layouts. Every year a number of layouts are 
scrutinized and opinions are given in many cases of conversion. 
A number of layouts in nazul and private lands under  acquisi- 
tion for various purposes including industrial estates, " housing 
schemes, etc., have been prepared. Layouts for developing 
private fields without recourse, to the Town Planning Act are 
also prepared by this office when specifically required by private 
parties. 


CHAPTER 15— EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


Though no precise and exact records about the centres of 
learning in ancient, mediaeval and early modern times are 
available, there was in existence some sort of a system of 
imparting education to the local populace. and that might have 
been education by heritage. Prior to the Assignment 
there were private schools wherein Sanskrit was taught 
to Brahman boys and Marathi to other Hindus, The scheduled 
castes and the tribes were not allowed to enter any schools. 
The Arabic of Kuran, Persian and Urdu was taught by the 
Munshis. Ellichpur (Achalpur) was the only town with histori- 
cal and cultural background where the traditional Muham- 
medan culture was maintained. By 1861, when education 
became the concern of the State, the teaching profession was 
looked upon as derogatory. Thus it never got beyond mere 
rudiments with most of the ptipils. Nevertheless, quite a few 
good writers and accountants raised by the few indigenous 
schools or by private household tuition did exist. The ie 3 
writers, several literary Deshmukhs and Patels among the 
Hindus, many well-to-do traders, the Kazis and other Muham- 
medans represented the results of private education’, 


The beginning of western education dates back to 1861 when 
scattered schools were organised by: the Government. In 1866 
the Education Department was introduced in the district. On 
November 1, 1866 a high school was established at Amravati 
which lately came to be known as Hindu High School. Also 
established were seven Anglo-vernacular high schools in the 
district. In many of the District Board Schools, English classes 
supported by voluntary contributions..were conducted. A small 
Government industrial school was merged with the Victoria 
Technical Institute in 1866'.. Two schools, one at Tiwsa and the 
other at Hordarganja started by wealthy merchants and one 
school at Kakada, held in a..mosque, imparted training of a 
religious character, The oncs at Tiwsa and Hordarganja were 
conducted for the teaching of Sanskrit while the one at Kakada 
engaged itself in the inculcation of Kuran. Two unaided 
schools were conducted by the missionary bodies. 

Though no figures of literacy are available for Amravati dis- 
trict, the trend in the growth can be traced from the census 


¥ Based on Amravati District Gazetteer (1911), p. 336. 
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reports of the Central Provinces and from the figures given 
therein about the Maratha Plain Division. The census report 
of 1911 gives the figures of literates as 74 per mille for the 
Maratha Plain Division stating that it was highest in Amravati 
along with Nagpur and Wardha. The census report states that 
in almost all cases the proportion of literates in the age period 
“20 and over” was smaller than that in the age period 
“15—20”. The census report also states that it was due to the 
fact that “ vent who go through the primary schools in youth, 
lapse into complete illiteracy at a later age, this being specially 
the case in the cultivating classes who have little stimulus to 
keep up their education after leaving schools”. According to 
the census report there was on an average one literate female to 
21 literate males, the proportion of literate women to the _ total 
number of women being 3 per mille throughout the Central 
Provinces. Between 1901 and 1911 the number of girls’ schools 
throughout the Province increased from 238 to 343 with a 
corresponding increase in the number of girls receiving educa- 
tion from 14,260 to 28,509. The figures from 1921 census report 
for the Central Provinces representing Maratha Plains give 
177 males per mille and 17 females per mille as literates. The 
1931 census report states that during the 50 .years from 1881 
the literacy of males has increased by 140 per cent while the 
proportion of female literacy was 11 times as much as it was in 
1881. The survey conducted on 10 per cent sample basis along 
with 1951 census showed that 25,165 persons including 19,785 
males and 5,380 females were literates as against 77,472 illiterates 
inclusive of 32,492 males. and 44,980 females out of a total 
sample of 1,02,637 including 52,277 males and 50,360 females. 
The report further shows the total number of literates at 
2,28,261 including 1,72,554 males and 55,707 females. The 
following table shows the classification of literates in different 
degrees. 

Table showing classification of literates in different 

degrees according to 1951 census. 


Persons Males Females 

All educational 

standards .. 2,66, 168 1,99,779 66,389 
Literate .. 2,28,261 1,72,554 55,707 
Middle School .. 17,643 15,109 2,534 
Matriculate or S. L. C. 

Higher Secondary .. 5,853 5,132 721 
Intermediates in Arts 

or Science -- = 1,285 1,143 142 
Total Degrees or 

Diplomas «. 13,126 5,841 7,285 
Graduates in Arts 

or Science re 956 832 124 
Post Graduates in Arts 

or Science és 280 269 1] 
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Persons Males Females 

Teaching me 606 512 94 
Engineering ae 127 126 l 
Agriculture ia 93 93 : 
Veterinary sk 68 68 

Commerce se 156 156 oa 
Legal os 705 699 6 
Medical a 599 579 20 
Others ». 9,536 2,507 7,029 


At present the literacy percentage of the district. stands at 
33.6 as against 29.7 for the State of Maharashtra. 


Prior to the establishment of the Zilla Parishad education 
was under State control and was administered by the Director 
of Education of the State. Since the formation of the Zilla 
Parishad, Education has come under dual control, viz., that of 
the State Government and the Zilla Parishad. The Deputy 
Director of Education, Vidarbha, Nagpur, is the officer in 
charge of the State sector in the, Division. 


The Education Department of the Zilla Parishad is headed 
by the Parishad Education Officer who also acts as the Secretary 
to the Education Committee of the Zilla Parishad. He is a 
Class I Gazetted Officer of the Maharashtra Education Service. 
He supervises, controls and guides the work of his subordinates. 
He has powers to inspect and release grants to primary and 
secondary schools in the district.. He grants recognition to 
primary, middle and secondary schools. He is assisted in his 
work by one Deputy Education Officer, belonging to the Class II 
cadre of the State service. The work of the inspection of 
secondary schools is done by the Assistant Deputy Education 
Officers. Under the Deputy Education Officer are 25 Assistant 
Deputy Educational Inspectors and 26 Social Education Orga- 
nisers, 


All girls’ schools, whether rimary or secondary, come within 
the purview of the Zilla Parishad. The Assistant Deputy Edv- 
cation Officers of the Zilla Parishad have to visit and inspect 
the primary schools. The secondary schools are inspected by 
the Inspectors of Schools. The report of inspection in both the 
cases is forwarded to the Education Department in the State 
sector. 


The municipalities have been given certain powers under the 
Local Self-Government Acts of the former States of Central 
Provinces and Madhya Pradesh. Accordingly recognition of 
schools in the municipal areas and allotment of grants from the 
State revenue are the duties of the municipality. 

The education at school level is divided into the following six 
categories : — 


Pre-primary schools. 
Primary Schools: ror Standards I to IV. 
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Indian Middle Schools: From Standards V to VII (Class 
VIII is attached to these schools under the scheme to 
relieve educated unemp!oyment. English is optional 
in these schools). 

Indian-English Middle School: From Standards V to VIII 
with English compulsory. 

Higher Secondary Schools: From Standards IX to XI with 
two diversified groups. 

Multipurpose Higher $.condary Schools: From Standards 
IX to XI with more than two diversified groups, 


Basic Training Colleges for primary school teachers, Secondary 
Teachers Training Institutes and institutes leading to Diploma 
in Teaching for Indian-English middle school teachers and Post- 
graduate degree course in training for high school and _highet 
secondary schoo] teachers form the main training institutions. 

Though of comparatively recent origin, importance of pre- 
primary education is now felt even in the rnral areas of the dis- 
trict. It helps in finding out the aptitude of the children and 
inculcates good habits among the pupils. In 1962, there were 
35 such pre-primary schoois in the district wherein 1,600 
children, 850 boys and ,750 girls, were) learning. 

In 1963 there were [,147 primary schools in the district com- 
prising 49 senior basic schools, 18 junior basic schools, 270 single 
teacher schools, 638 other primary schoo!s and 172 Indian 
middle schools. ‘There were 1,38,442 pupils in these schools of 
whom 84,231 were boys and | 54,211 were girls. There were 
4,615 teachers in these schools of whom 3,824 were males and 
the remaining 791 were females. Of the male teachers 2,714 
were trained and 1,110 were untrained. Of the female teachers 
637 were trained and 15+ were untrained. 

During the same year there were 102 high schools for boys in 
the district of which three were under the control of the Zilla 
Parishad, one was under the Municipal Committec and 98 were 
private-aided schools including I! exclusively for girls. The 
number of students stood at 24,294 inclusive of 17,358 boys and 
6,936 girls. These schools had 1,190 teachers of whom = 1,010 
were males and 180 were females. 


There were nine higher secondary schools in the district. OF 
these one each was controlled by the Zilla Parishad and _ the 
Municipal Committee, the remaining seven being private-aided 
schools. Of the private-aided schools, two were exclusively for 
girls, These schools provided education to 6,986 students 
(4,222 boys and 2,764 girls). There were 210 male teachers and 
49 female teachers in these schools. 

Besides ordinary high schools and higher secondary schools, 
there were multipurpose higher secondary schools in the dis. 
trict. ‘These numbered nine. Of these two were controlled by 
the Zilla Parishad and the remaining seven were private-aided 
schools. These schools had on their roll 5,760 boys and 1,419 
girls making a total of 7,179. There were 317 teachers including 
369 male teachers and 48 female teachers. 
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Secondary education is mostly conducted by private bodies on 
grant-in-aid basis. The staff in these schools is governed under 
the School Code. The need for secondary schools in the rural 
areas is met only up to 60 per cent. These schools are not pro- 
perly provided with buildings, trained staff, equipment and 
finances, The Government have been extending assistance to 
these institutions by way of grants towards construction of 
buildings, acquisition of land for buildings and playgrounds and 
purchase of neccssary equipment. Inadequacy of training facili- 
tics coupled with general unwillingness of the trained staff to 
serve in rural areas creates obstacles in the administration of 
these schools in rural] areas. 


The facility for higher education in the district is provided 
for by Shivaji College of Arts, Science, Agriculture, Commerce 
and Law, Amravati; Vidarbha Mahavidyalaya, Amravati ; 
Shri Shivaji College, Daryapur; Mahatma Phule Mahavidya- 
laya, Warud; Raj Mahavidyalaya, Amravati and Ayurvedic 
Medical College. Amravati alongwith Government Polytechnic 
Institute, Amravati and the Rural Institute, Amravati. All 
these colleges are affiliated to the Nagpur University. 


All technical and industrial schoolsand industrial training 
institutes and courses leading upto diploma standard excluding 
those coming under the jurisdiction of the University are con- 
trolled by the Department of Technical Education, Bombay. 
The Government have appo:nted a State Council of Technical 
Education which advises and makes recommendations in respect 
of technical and industrial institutions and courses leading upto 
the Diploma standard. The State Council for Training in 
Vocational Trades carries out the policies of the National 
Council with regard to the award of National Trade Certificates 
in engineering, buildings and leather trades and other similar 
trades. The Deputy Director of Technical Education, Nagpur, 
responsible to the Director of Technical Education, Maha- 
rashtra State, Bombay, looks after the activities of the depart- 
ment in the district. The Director of Technical Education 
conducts annual examinations in the courses approved by the 
State Council of Technical Education and awards certificates or 
diplomas to the successful candidates, 


Established in June 1955 by the then Madhya Pradesh Gov- 
ernment on the recommendations of the Western Regional 
Committee of All India Council of Technical Education, the 
Government Polytechnic at Amravati came under the contro! of 
the Department of Technical Education, Bombay after the 
reorganization of States, that is, from November 1, 1956. The 
institution conducts diploma courses in civil, mechanical and 
electrical engineering. Those who pass at least the S. S.C. or 
its equivalent examinations are admitted to the course. 


Formerly known as Technical High School, the Kala 
Niketan was established in 1952. The first batch of students 
from the institute appeared for $. §. C. (Technical) Certificate 
Examination in 1956 conducted by the Vidarbha Board of 
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Secondary Education, Nagpur. At present the school functions 
as a higher secondary school with a technical bias. 


The Government Vocational High School was established at 
Amravati in 1907 by a private body. It was taken over by the 
Government in 1952 and was named as Industrial School, 
Airavati.. It was converted into a vocational high school by 
the then Government of Madhya Pradesh on October 1, 1954. 


Those who pass minimum VII standard examination are eligi- 
ble for admission. The following trades are conducted at the 
institute ;— 
Trade Number of Seats. 
Carpentry 2% 60 
Metal work ae 45 
Leather work oti 30 
Tailoring be 20 
Electrician ecg 30: 


Each course is of four years duration. The successful  candi- 
dates are awarded H. S. C. (Vocational) by the Vidarbha Board 
of Secondary Education, Nagpur. The students admitted for 
the courses, except for tailoring; are paid stipend at the rate _of 
Rs. 20 per month while those students admitted for tailoring 
have to pay a tuition fee of rupees three per month. 

The industrial training institutes attached to the 
Niketan and the Government Vocational High School come 
under the State Council for Training in Vocational Trades. 
The institute attached to the Kala Niketan was established in 
February 1959. At present the following courses are conducted 
at the institute :—- 


Kala 


Course Number of Seats. 
Draftsman (Mechanic) use 16 
Electrician wee 16 
Electroplater saa 16 
Fitter an 32 
Motor Mechanic ae 16 
Welder och 12 
I. C. E. Mechanic ies 16 
Machinist shies 12 
Turner os 12 


The successful candidates are awarded National Trade Certi- 
ficates by the Government of India, The deserving students, to 


the extent of 33 per cent of the total strength, are awarded 
scholarship at the rate of Rs, 25 per month. 
The Industrial Training Institute of the Government Voca- 


tional High School, Amravati, was established on November 1, 


1959. The following crafts are taught at the institute at 
present : — 
Trade Number of Seats. 
Blacksmithy eek 16 
Carpentry we 16 


Draftsmanship (Mechanical) sae 16 
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Trade Number of Seats. 
Machinist nee 12 
Motor Mechanism os 16 
Radio Mechanism a 16 
Moulding “Ai 16 
Painting and Decorating bea 16 
Turnery ea 12 
Welding ae 8 
Pattern Making ace 16 


Those who have passed at least the §. §. C, Examination with 
mathematics and science are entitled for admission to the 
certificate course for draftsmanship. For other courses, the 
entrants must have passed at least ninth standard examination, 

Besides the above, there is a Post-Graduate Basic Training 
College at Amravati along with Government diploma training 
institutes for men and women at Amravati. An Ayurvedic 
Medical College has also been established at Amravati. 

Marathi is the medium of instruction in the majority of 
primary and secondary schools in the district. However, there 
are many schools, primary aswell as secondary, imparting 
instruction in Urdu, Hindi and Gujarati media catering to the 
needs of the population» whose mother-tongue is other than 
Marathi. The district has a fair number of Korku-speaking 
i oval but the language cannot be introduced or taught as 
it has no script of its own. 

The Vidarbha Sangeet Vidyalaya, Amravati, is a private-aided 
institution under the direct control of the Social Welfare Depart- 
ment of the Amravati Zilla Parishad. It conducts courses of 
five years’ duration leading to Sangeet Visharad and 7 years’ 
period leading to Sangeet Alankar. 

The Durga Sangeet Vidyalaya, Daryapur also conducts courses 
leading to Sangeet Visharad and Sangeet Alankar. 

Ramchand Bhagchand Sanskrit Pathshala, Dhamangaon, 
Smt. Jadhaobai Sanskrit Pathshala, Amravati and Shriman 
Shrivallabhji and Smt. Dhannibai Chandak Trust Sanskrit 
Pathshala, Amravati, conduct courses leading to Prathama, 
Purva Madhyama, Uttar Madhyama and Shastri, These are 
courses in Sanskrit and in ancient Indian philosophical concepts. 
They are taught through the media of Sanskrit, Marathi and 
Hindi. 

There is no such institution in the district providing educa- 
tion to deaf, dumb. blind, etc. The only primary and Indian- 
English middle school for lepers in the district is situated at 
Tapowan near Amravati. 

A social education scheme was introduced ‘in 1948-49 by the 
former Madhya Pradesh not merely to literate the population 
but to impart education regarding health, agriculture, ‘etc., with 
a view to achieving all-sided development of the villagers. The 
Government of Maharashtra have introduced gram shikshan 
mohim so as to achieve cent per cent literacy in selected 
villages. The villages which achieve cent per cent literacy are 
honoured by gram gaurao samarambha. During 1962-63, 137 
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villages were selected under the gram shikshan mohim where 
837 males and 610 females were made literates. The gram 
gaurao samarambha was performed at Chikhalsawangi, Kothora, 
Amdabad, Chikhali, Kotha, Isapur, Akhatwada, Motha and 
Naigaon where an aggregate of 517 males and 579 femals had 
attained literacy. During 1959, Rs. 14,377 were spent on social 
education classes. The corresponding figure for 196061 was 
Rs, 22,245. 

There are many societies or social institutions that take part 
in the cultural activities in the district. The Music Circle, 
Amravati, arranges musical concerts by renowned artists at the 
time of Gokul Ashtami. 

The dramatic activities mainly centre round Naval Natya 
Vihar along with Ram Ganesh Kala Mandir and Kala Sahakar. 
The Naval Natya Vihar, Amravati was awarded prize for  stag- 
ing ‘Vairi’ which was adjudged best during the Maharashtra 
Rajya Natya Mahotsava in 1958 and for ‘Ghat Vajate Tethe 
Pahate’ during 1960, 

The Gurukunja Ashram, Mozri, pioneered by the Rashtra 
Sant Tukadoji Maharaj plays_a vital role in conducting some 
hospitals and educational... activities. in the district. It also 
manages an Ayurvedic College. 

Only one scientific society, known as the Vidnyan Mandir is 
located in the premises of Shri Shivaji Lok Vidyapith, Amravati. 
It has been established with a vicw to explaining and making 
the villagers familiar with the scientific principles, in regard to 
their approach to the rural life such as crop protection, low cost 
housing, village sanitation, etc. Annual science talent search 
competitions comprising essay competitions, model competition, 
etc, are held by the society~every year. 

The Srikrishna Theosophical Lodge, Amravati, is a branch 
of the Theosophical Socicty at Adyar in Madras State. It is 
established with a view to creating a sense of brother-hood and 
humanity among the citizens, to conducting comparative study 
of philosophy, religion and science and to investigate into the 
secret powers of human beings and nature. Regular discourses 
are held four times a day attended on an average by thirty per- 
sons including members and sympathisers. The Lodge maintains 
a library where about 5,000 books on theosophy, philosophy and 
religion are available. 

The district library was established in 1956. The hooks are 
provided through 467 sub-centres, the benefit of which has been 
taken so far by 24,229 persons. On district and village libraries 
an amount of Rs. 22,764 has been spent during 1960-61. Besides 
the district library, there are 14 private libraries in the district. 
Prominent among them are the old Achalpur library established 
in 1866 and the City Library at Amravati established in 1867. 

There is neither a.museum nor are there any public botanical 
or zoological gardens in the district. The small botanical garden 
attached to the Vidarbha Maha Vidyalaya, Amravati, is the orly 
botanical garden in the district. 


CHAPTER 16—MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICES 


For A PRETTY LONG TIME THE INCIDENCE OF DISEASES WAS ASCRIB- 
ED TO EVIL INFLUENCES. Propitiating the evil spirit was taken to 
be one of the ways of curing a disease, It was not that no form 
of medical help was available. The vaidus, the village priest, 
the old people, the vaidyas and hakims often treated the patients 
by the use of herbs and indigenous antidotes. The skill of the 
vaidyas, whose treatment was based upon the ayurvedic system 
of medicine, was a combination of the inherited knowledge and 
the practical experience. The line of treatment did not differ 
much in case of the vaidyas and the hakims. Both had a limited 
knowledge of anatomy. 


The vaidus who moved from place to place had a good know- 
ledge of rare herbs with rich mineral and medicinal properties. 
They mainly used to treat domestic animals in the absence of 
specialised veterinary practitioners. Though the maternity facili- 
tles were conspicuous by their absence, the advice of the elderly 
ladies in the family was always at the disposal of the expectant 
mothers. 


The old Amravati District. Gazetteer gives the following 
account about health matters. “In 1906 the number of out-door 
patients treated in the district was 109,776 and in 1907, 95,113; 
such treatment may, therefore, be looked upon as fairly popular. 
Indoor patients in these two years have numbered 1,37! and 1,183; 
and when Government servants, paupers and cases brought in by 
the ees ate deducted from these totals, it cannot be said that 
the hospital wards except perhaps that at Amravati, are used by 
the public to any great extent. Probably the cause of it is the 
publicity of the ward system; for when in India a man comes 
to hospital, he generally brings “his wife with him. The exten- 
sion of family wards, therefore, is the policy now being pursued.” 


The Amravati district which formed part of the Maratha plain 
division of the ex-Hyderabad State suffered from influenza 
epidemic during 1918—1920. However, the district recovered 
from the epidemic quickly by 1920. 


The following table' shows the medical facilities available in 
Amravati district during 1955-56 and 1960-61. 


' Reproduced from Socio-Economic Review 1960-61. 
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Mepicat Facitirres In AMRavaTI District 
1955-56 1960-61 

Number of Hospitals bs ae ae es a 18 19 
Number of Maternity Homes ate 2s oe a 1 1 
Number of Dispensaries .. ave we we vs 18 22 
Number of Rural Health Centres . , 5a 6 i oy 18] 
Number of Doctors os ae os ws ar 5| 58 
Number of Nurses (including Midwives) 100 162 
Number of Beds— 

Males .. De a es sl “is = 219 230 

Females i an x vis es 116 295 

Children k ae va ie ite 6 ar 57 
Indoor Patients— 

Males. ., ie ae ate we ete i 3,683 6,387 

Females ae ee aes ra as oe 4,379 9,427 

Children _ er a ec ie 33 2,644 7,144 
Outdoor Patients— 

Males 194,136 279,168 

Females we Sf he ai in ae 135,621 180,040 

Children 232,111 276,128 


According to 196! census there were 1,120 physicians ; surgeons 
and dentists including 208 allopathic physicians and surgeons, 
393 ayurvedic physicians, 152 homoeopathic physicians and 182 
other physicians in the district. Besides, there were 1,062 nurses, 
pharmacists and other medical and health technicians inclusive 
of 231 nurses.and 257 midwives and health visitors. 


The diseases noted to have been common in the district are 
malaria, leprosy alongwith cholera, small-pox, diarrhoea and other 
fevers and respiratory diseases. Tuberculosis is also fairly wide 
spread in the district. 


Malaria as an endemic disease is prevalent in Amravati district 
as also in parts of the country. Due to heavy rains and existence 
of conditions which help breeding of mosquitos, Chikhaldara and 
Melghat regions of the district are badly infested with malaria. 
In 1960-61, 12,560 cases of malaria were treated in the rural dis- 
pensaries of the district as against the figure of 28,177 in 1953-54. 


Leprosy is also prevalent in the district. The leprosy treatment 
units treat nearly 15,000 indoor and out-door patients every year. 


The following table shows deaths due to different diseases in 
Amravati district during 1951—1960. 


Deaths due to different diseases in Amravati district? 


!Table taken from Socio-Economic Review, Amravati district, 1960-61, 
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Respi- ss Aca 16. 
Year Cholerg | Small- | Fevers | Diar- | ratory | Other | Total Medical and 
pox thoea | diseases Public Health 
9 Lele] @ | | © | © | © coos Dense 
1951 .. Jaf oss 10 736 24 86 1,496 | 2,452 
1952... eel ake a 501 226 6) 1,276 | 2,064 
1953... és 29 9 706 | 241 40 1,109 | 2,134 
1954 .. a 1 ss 377 124 58 927 1,487 
1955... ae as 29 652 134 72 1,051 1,938 
1956 .. “ 13 109 999 468 265 1,561 3,415 
1957... is 52 80 1,332 599 345 | 2,036! 4,444 
1958 .. e% 179 40} 2,170 849 555} 2,388} 6,181 
1959... a re 19] 2,453 658 446 | 2,824] 6,400 
1960... walt” ces 37 | 2,407 564 510 3,271 6,789 


The following table gives the number of deaths due to different 
causes in Amravati district in the year 1957:— 


Cause Deaths Cause Deaths 
a3 eae Sc eee air 

Cholera on Me ee 9 Injuries. ei ia 150 
Small-pox .. “ i 89 Suicide. Se 2 { 
Fevers a “ ir 3,239 Wounds or Accidents. 140 
DAD ee ; 
Rabies us a he 2 

Respiratory Diseases a 1,374 All other causes... ae 4,676 


During 1957, Amravati alongwith other districts of the State 
was more or less affected by Influenza. Though the disease was 
wide spread, the epidemic was mild and not virulent. 
_ In 1957, 567 still births were registered in Amravati district, INF4™ MORALITY, 


The following table shows the incidence of infant' mortality in 
the district :— 


Males Females Total 
() (2) (3) 
Within 24 hours .. - us S oa ee oe a 
Above 24 hours to end of first week a ea 316 268 584 
Above one week to end of firat month .. ts 220 176 396 
Between | month and 3 months ie a i mae ot 
Between 3 months and 6 months ie i 282 254 536 
Between 6 months and a year .. “A ke 274 240 514 


‘Infant is taken to be a child up to one year of age. 
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The following table gives the rate of infant mortality in 
Amravati district from 1958-59 to 1960-61 :— 


Year Infant 
Mortality 
1958-59 se oes as es 131—34 
1959-60 La seg ere ca 104—16 
1960-6] ea se ee wie 74—79 


The National Malaria Control scheme is in operation in 
Amravati district also. The success of the operation could be 
seen in the fall in the percentage of malaria cases to all fevers 
from 12.9% in 1953-54 to 2.8% in 1960-61. Under the anti- 
malaria campaign palludrin, quinine, etc, which are regarded 
as effective against malaria are distributed free in the rural areas 
of the district. D.D.T. spraying is also resorted to combat the 
disease. In Amravati, Akola and Buldhana districts, D.D.T. has 
been sprayed in 2,33,006 houses. In- Amravati district, the 
number of people covered under National Malaria Control 
Programme was 8,25,950. On examination of 10,423 children in 
the district, 1,360 were found .with enlarged spleen giving 13.5 as 
the spleen rate for the whole district. 


The following table gives the number of malaria cases treated 
in the rural dispensarics in Amravati district from 1953-54 to 
1960-61 : — 

Number of Malaria cascs treated in the rural' dispensaries in 
Amravati District. 


Year All Cases Malaria Percentage 
Cases 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1953-54 1,92,080 28,177 16-9 
1954-55 1,88,433 21,357 11-33 
1955-56 2,19,630 23,051 10:9 
1956-57 ve + 2,90,336 24,052 8-2 
1957-58 Se oe 2,50,396 18,94] 73 
1958-59 “ ig 2,82,033 13,655 59 
1959-60 3,08, 700 11,367 36 
1960-61 4,42,228 12,560 28 


Leprosy is a dangerous disease that causes deformation amongst 
the persons affected. There are six survey, education and treat- 
ment units of leprosy, attached to six primary health centres 
alongwith one eradication unit with headquarters at Amravati 
serving 80 villages. 


The Maharogi Sewa Mandal, Tapovan, Amravati, the Kothara 
Leprosy Home and Hospital, Kothara; the Krishi Sudhar Mandal, 
Kashikhed, and the Maharogi Niwaran Sewa Sanstha, Palas- 
mandal are the four renowned voluntary philanthropic organi- 
sations which have established hospitals at Amravati, Kothara, 
Kashikhed and Palasmandal with sub-centres at Warud, Darya- 
pur, Morshi, Tiwsa, Anjangaon and Dharni. Nearly 15,000 
indoor and outdoor patients are treated at these centres which 


7 Reproduced from the Socio-Economic Review, Amravati district, 1960-61. 
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provide for isolation as well as the treatment under the occupa- 
tional therapy. 


There is considerable incidence of T.B. also in the district. To 
control and eradicate the disease, under the anti-F.B. or the 
B.C.G, campaign under which a team works in vaccination, 
radiography, etc., a combined unit has been created for Amravati 
and Akola districts. The testing and vaccinating is done inter- 
mittently, The first testing was undertaken in the year 1954 
and then subsequently in 1958 and 1959, The following table 
shows the progress of the B.C.G. campaign in Amravati district. 


B.C.G. Sratistics FoR AMRAVATI DISTRICT. 


Number of persons tested Number of persons treated 
Tahsil = —-— ey 
1954 1958 1959 1954 1958 1959 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) *) 
Amravati... 72,232 63,979 9,468 24,143 24,429 3,725 
Achalpur P 2 we 41,279 13,678 os 17,375 
Morshi «- 41,246 12,280 34,131 12,752 4,870 13,261 
Chandur Rly... 31,559 ay 56,180 10,774 we 22,594 
Daryapur  .. 57,677 os 39,907 24,959 a4 17,708 
Melghat . ie 133215 i 4,432 


Apart from the preventive measures undertaken under the 
scheme, the Government ~also” takes curative measures. The 
Gopikisan Ganeshdas Rathi T.B. Hospital at Amravati is run by 
the Government, Similarly a 50 bed T.B. Hospital where patients 
suffing from T.B. are secluded and treated is attached to the 
Irwin Hospital at Amravati. It was started on the recommenda- 
tions of the Technical Commission of T.B. Association. 


Small-pox is another scourge that takes a heavy toll of human 
life. A good measure of success has been achieved in_ the 
eradication of this disease. Under the National Small-pox 
Eradication programme 36 additional vaccinators and 15 sanitary 
inspectors have been enrolled besides those working under the 
Zilla Parishad, They carry out the vaccination work. 


The only remedy to check the excessive growth of population 
is family planning. The beginning towards the family planning 
in the district was made with the establishment of a small family 
planning centre at the Irwin Hospital, Amravati, in December, 
1960. Besides the centre attached to the Irwin Hospital, there 
were seven family planning centres attached to seven primary 
health centres. wo voluntary organisations are also doin the 
work regarding family planning in the rural areas of the district. 
Vasectomy camps are organised in the district. In 1962, 423 
operations were performed in these camps. 

The medical and public health activities in the district are 
under the control of the State Government as well as the Zilla 
Parishad. 

The Irwin District Hospital, the Dufferin Hospital, the Govern- 
ment G. G. Rathi T.B. Hospital and the Camp Hospital in 
Amravati town are under the control of the Civil Surgeon, 
Amravati in the State sector. Of these the first three are owned, 
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staffed, financed and controlled by the Government of Maharash- 
tra while the fourth which renders services to the police personnel 
is managed by the Dispensary Fund Committee, Amravati. 


The Irwin District Hospital situated in Amravati town near 
the railway Station was constructed in 1928. The hospital has 
at present a sanctioned strength of 163 beds. All the facilities 
for medical and surgical treatment are provided for in this 
hospital. The Civil Surgeon, Amravati, who is the inspecting 
officer for Government and Government aided hospitals and 
dispensaries looks after the administration and management of 
Irwin District Hospital. He is assisted in this work by the 
Surgical Registrar. The Civil Surgeon also supervises the sanitary 
administration of Amravati town as well as the public health 
matters affecting the district in collaboration with the Public 
Health Officer of the Zilla Parishad. A blood bank, an eye bank, a 
district-cum-reference laboratory, a clinic for veneral diseases 
and a family planning centre are also attached to this hospital. 


The Dufferin Hospital is situated near the Irwin Hospital. It 
is in charge of the Medical Superintendent who is a class I officer 
of the Maharashtra Medical Service. It has at present a strength 
of 119 beds, Besides the Medical Superintendent the staff of the 
hospital consists of two Assistant Surgeons who belong to class 
IT of the Maharashtra Medical Service and three Assistant Medical 
Officers belonging to the class Tf of the Maharashtra Medical 
Service, Maternity and gynaccological cases are treated in this 
hospital. 

The G. G. Rathi T.B. Hospital with a sanctioned strength of 
60 beds is also a Government ‘hospital which has a staff of one 
Assistant Surgeon (MMS II) and three Assistant Medical Officers 
(MMS ITI), It is under the charge of an Assistant Surgeon who 
works under the supervision of the Ciyil Surgeon, Amravati. 


The Camp Hospital, Amravati, situated near the T.B. hospital 
treats the personnel of the police force. This hospital is in charge 
of an Assistant Medical Officer. 


The Hospital Advisory Committee is responsible for working 
and management of these hospitals. 


Though most of the Government aided hospitals and dispens- 
aries, have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad, the Govern- 
ment still controls the Municipal Hospital, Dhamangaon Railway; 
the Municipal Hospital, Chandur ey the Municipal Hos- 
pital, Chandur Bazar; the City Hospital, Achalpur City; the 
Camp Hospital, Achalpur Camp and the J. H. Modi Hospital, 
Badnera. The Civil Surgeon, Amravati, is the administrative 
head of these hospitals. 


In matters of public health, the State sector is headed by 
the Director of Public Health Services, Maharashtra State, Poona, 
However, most of the public health matters are looked after by 
the Zilla Parishad. All the hospitals and dispensarics except 
those managed by the Government are managed by the Zilla 
Parishad. 


CHAPTER 17— OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 
Lasour DEPARTMENT 

ALL THE OFFICES DEALING WITH LABOUR MATTERS fall within the 
administrative control of the Industries and Labour Department 
of the Government of Maharashtra. The Commissioner of 
Labour is the head of all such offices. He has under him 
(i! Deputy Commissioners of Labour at Bombay and Nagpur, 
(il) Assistant Commissioners of Labour at Bombay, Nagpur, 
Aurangabad and Poona, (ili) Chief Inspector of Factories, 
Bombay, with subordinate inspectorates at different important 
centres of the State, (iv) Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and 
Emoke Nuisances, Bombay, with subordinate inspectorate, and 
(v) the Chief Government Labour Officer, Bombay, with Govern- 
ment Labour Officers at each important centre. 

The Commissioner of Labour performs the statutory func- 
tions entrusted to him under the various Acts, Central as well as 
State. He also supervises their enforcement administratively. 

The Central Acts which he has to enforce are the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, the Mini- 
mum Wages Act, 1948, the Working Journalists (conditions of 
service and miscellaneous proyisions) Act, 1955 and the Motor 
Transport Workers Act. 196}. 

The enforcement of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 
1946, the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes Settle- 
ment Act, 1947 and the Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 
1948, which are State Acts also vests in him. The Commissioner 
of Labour also supervises and co-ordinates the working of the 
offices under his control. In addition, the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Labour has to compile and. publish the Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for working class for Bombay, Sholapur, 
Jalgaon, Nagpur, Aurangabad and Nanded, to conduct  socio- 
economic enquiries into the conditions of labour, to compile 
and disseminate information on matters connected with labour 
in general and collect statistics regarding industrial disputes, 
agricultural wages, absentecism, cotton mills, trade unions, etc., 
in particular, to publish the Labour Gazette and the Industrial 
Court Reporter which are the monthlies, to supervise the work- 
ing of the Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948, 
wherever it is administered by local authorities and to conduct 
advisory service as regards personnel management. 
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The Deputy Commissioner of Labour, Nagpur, is declared as 
the regional head of all the offices under the Commissioner of 
Labour in Nagpur and Aurangabad Divisions and has been 
entrusted with the necessary powers for running the adminis- 
tration of the Labour Offices in these Divisions, He performs 
statutory functions entrusted to him under the Central Provinces 
and Berar Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947. He is the 
certifying authority of Standing Orders under the Central 
Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, the Registrar 
of Recognised Unions under the said Act and has also been 
appointed as Authority under Section 16 of the Act to assist the 
Commissioner of Labour under that Section. He is assisted by 
two Assistant Commissioners of Labour stationed at Nagpur 
and having jurisdiction over the entire ° Vidarbha Division. 
Both these Assistant Commissioners are appointed as Authori- 
tics under Section 16 of the Central Provinces and Berar Indus- 
trial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, and one of them is also 
appointed as Assistant Registrar of Recognised Unions under 
the said Act. There are also Government Labour Officers at 
Nagpur and other centres including Amravati, They perform 
the statutory duties of Labour Officer entrusted to them under 
the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes Settlement 
Act, 1947, They are appointed as Conciliators under the said 
Act and are also Inspectors under the Shops and_ Establish- 
ments Act and the Minimum Wages Act. The Government 
Labour Officers are also appointed as Inspectors under the 
Working Journalists Act. They deal with individual com- 

laints om all industries which fall. within the purview of 
State Government. There is a separate socio-economic’ research 
section in the office of the Deputy Commissioner of Labour, 
Nagpur, which conducts enquiries imto various socio-economic 
and labour problems in different, industries. 


One of the Deputy Commissioners of Labour at Bombay has 
been notified as the Registrar of Trade Unions under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926, in addition to his duties as Deputy 
Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. He is assisted in his work 
hy the Deputy Commissioner of Labour, Nagpur, who has been 
notified as Additional Registrar as far as Vidarbha region is 
concerned, 


The work in connection with the administration of this Act 
includes the registration of trade unions under the Act,  regis- 
tration of amendments to the constitutions of the Unions and 
preparation of Annual Report on the working of the Act in the 
State based on the information contained in the annual returns 
submitted by the Registered Trade Unions under Section 28 of 
the Act. There are 20 registered Trade Unions in Amravati 


district. 


No separate Cost of Living Index is compiled for Amravati 
district. The index series at Nagpur is adopted in all centres of 


Nagpur Division. 
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Under an award, the minimum basic wage for an unskilled 
worker is fixed at Rs, 23 for 26 working days in a month in the 
case of textile mills. Due to the recent Textile Wage Board 
Recommendations, the Textile Workers have gained an increase 
of Rs. 8 in all. The rate of dearness allowance is linked to the 
cost of living series at Nagpur. 


Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948, has been made 
applicable to Amravati, Daryapur, Anjangaon, Achalpur, 
Badnera and Dhamangaon in Amravati district. 


The Act is administered by the office of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Labour, Nagpur, in all these centres except at Darya- 
pur, Anjangaon and Amravati where it is administered by the 
municipality. He is assisted by Shop Inspectors in the enforce- 
ment of the Act. The Act fixes working hours, rest periods, 
spread over of work, weekly holidays with wages, annual Icave 
with wages, etc., for employees in shops, commercial establish- 
ments, restaurants, and places of amusement. 


The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, has not becn made 
applicable to the district. The Employees’ Provident Fund Act 
is, however, applicable to the district. 


The Factories Act, 1948, and Rules thereunder prescribe for 
appointment of Welfare Officers in all factories employing more 
than 500 workmen on an average. They also prescribe the 
number of such officers to be appointed according to the 
strength of the factories. 


The Government Labour Officers at Bombay work under the 
supervision and control of | ithe Chief Government Labour 
Officer, Bombay. At various sub-offices they are under the 
administrative control of the respective heads of offices or the 
regional heads. In the Vidarbha Division, there are five Govern- 
ment Labour Officers, two at Nagpur and one each at Bhandara, 
Akola and Amravati. The Government Labour Officers are 
statutory Labour Officers under the Central Provinces and Berar 


Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, and are also appointed 


as Conciliators under that Act. In the absence of recognised 
unions in any industry, they have to elect representatives of 
employees for the purpose of representation of employees in 
collective disputes and in the absence of any such elected re- 
presentative they themselves have to act as representatives of the 
employees. They attend to individual complaints from employees 
from all the industries and keep Government and other authori- 
ties informed of the latest situation. in the labour and industrial 
fields by sending regular reports to these authorities. They also 
act as Minimum Wages Inspectors and Shop Inspectors and, as 
such, enforce the provisions of these Acts in the areas under their 
jurisdiction. Being Inspectors under the Working Journalists 
Act, they are also concerned with the enforcement of the provisions 
of the said Act. 
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The Minimum Wages Act, 1948, has been made applicable 
to the (1) oil mills, (2) public motor transport undertakings, 
(3) cement industry, (4) pottery making, (5) rice, flour and dal 
milling, (6) local authorities, (7) road construction and building 
operations, (8) stone-breaking and stone-crushing, (9) lac making, 
(10) leather manufactory, (11) glass industry, (12) bidi manu- 
factory, (13) cotton ginning and pressing tactories, (14) printing 
presses and (15) shops and commercial establishments. Ratcs of 
minimum .wages have been prescribed by the former Madhya 
Pradesh Government in all the employments except shops and 
commercial establishments. In the employment in shops and 
commercial: establishments, the minimum wages have been 
fixed by the Bombay Government’ in Nagpur City only. There 
are two full-fledged Minimum Wages Inspectors (Non-Gazetted) 
for the enforcement of the provisions of the Act whose jurisdic- 
tion extends over all the eight districts in the Nagpur Division. 
The Government Labour Officer, Amravati, is also Minimum 
Wages Inspector for the area under his jurisdiction and helps in 
the enforcement of the provisions of the Act. 


The State Industrial Court, Nagpur, is constituted under Sec- 
tion 22 of the Central Provinces and. Berar Industrial Disputes 
Settlement Act, 1947. It exercises jurisdiction over the entire 
Nagpur Division. 


The President and the members of the Industrial Court under 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, are also appointed 
as President and members of the State Industrial Court, Nagpur, 
under the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes 
Settlement Act, 1947. In addition, one member is stationed at 
Nagpur with an Assistant Registrar and the necessary ministerial 
staff under him. 


There are eight District Industrial) Courts in the Nagpur 
Division one each at Nagpur, Bhandara, Amravati, Akola, 
Chanda, Yeotmal, Buldhana and Wardha. 


The duties and powers of the State Industrial Court, Nagpur, 
are detailed in Chapter III of the Central Provinces and Berar 
Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947. The State Industrial 
Court acts as a court of arbitration in industrial disputes 
referred to it by a civil court, on reference by the State Govern- 
ment or on application by an employer or employee concerned 
or by a re resentative of the employee concerned or by the 
Labour Officer to decide the illegality of strike, lockout or any 
notice of change, The parties may refer the dispute to the 
State Industrial Court, Nagpur, on failure of the conciliation 
proceedings. The State Government may also make a reference 
to it for a declaration whether a proposed strike, lockout, 
closure or stoppage of work would be illegal. 


In its appellate jurisdiction, it decides appeals preferred to it 
from the orders of District Industrial Court, Wage Board and 
Commissioner of Labour. 


1 Notification No. MWA-4257-J, dated the 18th April 1959. 
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There is a provision under Chapter IV-A of the Central Prov- CHAPTER 17. 


inces and Berar Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, for 
appointment of Wage Boards in different industries: for dealing 
with the disputes in the respective industries. A Wage Board 
for the Cotton Textile Industry in the Vidarbha Division has 
been constituted by the State Government. References of  dis- 
putes to the Wage Board are made by Government by a nou- 
fication issued under Section 37-C of the Act. An appeal against 
the decision of the Wage Board lies to the State Industrial 
Court. 


The Factory Department is under the administrative control 
of the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. But the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, Bombay, has complete control of the 
technical side of the work of the department all over the State. 
Amravati District, along with other districts of Nagpur, 
Wardha, Chanda, Ycotmal, Akola, Buldhana and Bhandara in 
Nagpur Division and Parbhani, Aurangabad, Nanded, Bhir and 
Osmanabad in Aurangabad Division, falls under the jurisdiction 
of the Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories, Nagpur, who is the 
regional head for the two regions. The Factory Department is 
mainly responsible for the administration of the Factories Act, 
1948. The Departrvent has also to. administer Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936, Maternity Benefit Act, Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Act, 1925 (Issue of Licences and Approval of 
plans only), Employment of Children Act, 1938: and Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923. 


The work of issuing licences in, Vidarbha area under the 
Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act is also done by the 
Nagpur Factory Inspection. Office. The sub-offices of the 
Factory Department have been opened at Akola, Aurangabad 
and Bhandara where the Inspectors have been posted along with 
the necessary ministerial stall 


The main function of the Inspectors is to ensure that the 
provisions of the Factories Act and rules thereunder are 
observed by the management of the factories. The Inspectors 
have also powers to prosecute, conduct or defend hefore the 
competent courts, cases under the Factories Act, Payment of 
Wages Act and Maternity Benefit Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: Under the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (VIII of 1923), the Commissioner 
for Workmen’s Compensation, Bombay, has been given exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over Bombay and Bombay Suburban District. 
The Commissioner has also exclusive jurisdiction to try all cases 
relating to the Western, Central and Southern Railways and the 
hydroelectric companies under the management of Messrs. 
Tata Hydroelectric Agencies, Ltd., arising in the State  irres- 
pective of the district in which they occur. The Commissioner 
has also general jurisdiction over the whole State. 


The Civil Judge, Senior Division, Amravati, is ex officio Com- 
missioner for Workmen’s Compensation for Amravati district. 
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The principal reason for giving the Commissioner for Work- 
men’s Compensation, Bombay, jurisdiction over the whole State 
is to enable him to settle the cascs with insurance companies 
and other firms which have their head offices in Bombay city. 
But as this arrangement necessarily entails a certain amount of 
overlapping, Government have issued instructions under  Scee- 
tion 20 (2) of the Act for distribution of work between the 
Commissioner and the ex officio Commissioners. Under these 
instructions, the Commissioner at Bombay is authorised— , 


(a) to receive deposits for distribution of compensation 
under sub-sections (1) and (2) of section 8; 


(b) to issue notices to, and to receive applications from 
dependants in cases of deposits under these sub-sections ; and 


(c) to receive agreements for registration undcr section 28, 
wherever the accident may have taken place. 


Where a deposit is received or an agreement is tendered for 
registration, the Commissioner notifies the ex officio Commis- 
sioner concerned, Applications for orders to deposit compcnsa- 
tion when no deposit under section 8 (1) has been received, and 
other applications provided for im section 22 of the Act should 
be made to the ex officio Commissioner within whose jurisdiction 
the accident occurs. Notices to employers under Section 10-A 
requiring statements regarding fatal accidents in the district are 
issued by the ex officio Commissioners and reports of fatal acci- 
dents made under Section 10-B are also received by them. After 
notice has been issued by the ex officio Commissioner under 
Section 10-A, the employer deposits the money with the Commnissi- 
oner at Bombay and the latter notifies the receipt of the deposit 
to the ex officio Commissioner concerned. Applications for 
review or commutation of half-monthly payments have to be 
made to the Commissioner who passed the original orders. 


As regards the cases arising out of accidents on the Southern 
Railway, they are dealt with by the ex officio Commissioners 
concerned, 


Payment of Wages Act, 1936: In Amravati District, the 
Civil Judges have been appointed as authoritics for the area 
within their jurisdiction. 


Minimum Wages Act, 1948: The Civil Judges who have heen 
appointed authorities under the Payment of Wages Act have 
been appointed authorities under the Minimum Wages Act to 
hear and decide claims arising out of payment of less than the 
minimum rates of wages to employees employed or paid in their 
respective jurisdictions. 


The Department is under the administrative control of the 
Commissioner of Labour, Bombay, but the Chief Inspector of 
Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, who is the: head of the 
office, has full control over the technical side of ‘the work and 
is responsible for the smooth working and administration of 
the Indian Boilers Act, 1960, and rules thereunder. 
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The work carried out by the department mainly comprises 
the registration and inspection of steam boilers, economisers 
and steam pipes including mountings and other fittings. The 
registration and inspection work of the steam boilers in the 
district is carried out by the Inspector of Steam Boilers and 
Smoke Nuisances with his headquarters at Nagpur. Compe- 
tency Boiler Attendants Examinations are held at Nagpur 
thrice a year for the benefit of the candidates from the Vidarbha 
Region. For this purpose, the Inspector at Nagpur has been 
appointed as the Secretary of the Board of Examiners. 


PROHIBITION AND Excise: DEPARTMENT 


The prohibition policy of the Government aims at higher 
moral, ethical and) cconomic standards and achievement of 
peaceful living conditions in the society. To implement this 
policy the Bombay Prohibition Act was passed in 1949 which 
was extended to Amravati district from April 1, 1959. The Act 
prohibits production, possession, export, import, transport, sale, 
consumption and usc of all intoxicants except as permitted by 
any rules and orders. However, prohibition existed in Amra- 
vati district even before the application of this Act. It was 
governed under the Central, Provinces and Berar Prohibition 
Act, 1938. 


Total prohibition was introduced in Amravati district cxcept- 
ing the Melghar tahsil from October 1, 1946. It was extended 
to the Melghat tahsil from April 1, 1957, under the Central 
Provinces and Berar Prohibition Act, 1938, which was in force 
in the district till 3fst March, 1959, The Bombay Prohibition 
Act, 1949 (XXV_ of 1949). was extended to Amravati district 
from April 1, 1959, The Collector of the district is responsible 
for the administration of Prohibition and Excise Department 
in the district. In rclation to this Department he is responsible 
to the Director of Prohibition and» Excise, Maharashtra State. 
Bombay. He is invested with powers under the Bombay Prohi- 
bition Act (XXV of 1949) and also exercises powers under the 
Dangerous Drugs Act (II of 1930) and the Bombay Opium 
Smoking Act (XX of 1936). Under the Bombay Prohibition 
Act, prohibition or restrictions have been placed on the manu- 
facture, import, export, transport, _ sale, possession, use and 
consumption of liquor, intoxicating drugs or hemp, mhowra 
flowers and molasses and of articles containing liquor, imtox1 
cating drugs or hemp. The Collector has powers to grant, 
cancel or suspend licences, permits and passes under the Act. 


The District Inspector of Prohibition and Excise, Amravati. 
assists the Collector and is in actual charge of the work of the 
department in the district. Under him there are three Sub- 
Inspectors of Prohibition and Excise for executive work. One 
Sub-Inspector of Prohibition and Excise has been appointed — to 
supervise the work pertaining to foreign liquor vendors’ licences. 
The Sub-Inspectors of Prohibition and Excise have also heen 
invested with certain powers under the Prohibition Act, the 
Dangerous Drugs Act and the Bombay Opium Smoking Act. 
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In each tahsil or a mahal a medical board has been constituted 
consisting of the Government Medical Officer or Government 
Assistant Medical Officer, respectively. If there is no such 
officer in the tahsil or mahal, the nearcst Government Medical 
Officer or Government Assistant Medical Officer functions as a 
Medical Board. The function of the Medical Board is to 
examine medically any person who applies for a permit to 
possess opium, ganja or bhang for personal consumption and 
who is directed by the Collector or an authorised officer in this 
behalf to appear before the Medical Board. On examination 
the Medical Board has to issue a medical certificate specifying 
the disease the applicant is suffering from, the drug recom- 
mended for personal consumption as medical necessity and the 
quantity of the drug which may be permitted per month for 
personal consumption, The Profesor of Medicine. Medical 
College, Nagpur, constitutes a panel of the Maharashtra (Drugs 
Permits) Medical Board for the Nagpur Division. The Director 
of Prohibition and Excise, Maharashtra State, Bombay,  cither 
suo motu or on an application made to him by an applicant or 
permit holder, may refer any case or point to the panel con- 
cerned for consideration. The panel.can either confirm, modify 
or reverse the decision of the Medical) Board. 


The Police Department is the chief agency that deals with 
detection, investigation aud prosecution of offences under the 
Prohibition Act. Though Officers of the Prohibition and Excise 
department of and above the rank of SubInspector have been 
invested with powers to. investigate offences, these  officcrs 
generally pass on information of the commission of offences and 
hand over the cases detected hy them to the police for investiga- 
tion. Under section 134 of the Prohibition Act, village officers, 
village servants, officers of other departments of the State Gov- 
ernnient and officers and servants of local authorities are bound 
to give information to the police of breaches of the provisions 
of the Act which may come to their knowledge and also to 
prevent the commission of breaches of the provisions of the Act 
about which they may have knowledge. Under Section 133 
officers and servants of local authorities are also bound to assist 
any police officer or person authorised to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Act. Under Section 135, occupiers of lands ‘and 
buildings, landlords of estates, owners of vehicles, etc., are bounc 
to give notice of any illicit tapping of trees or manufacture o 
liquor or intoxicating drug to a magistrate, a prohibition officer 
or a police officer as soon they come to know of it. 


All revenue officers of and above the rank of Mamlatdar on 
Mahalkari, all Magistrates, and all officers of the Department ol 
Prohibition and Excise of and above the rank of Sub-Inspectoi 
have been authorised, under Section 123 of the Prohibition Act 
within the limits of their respective jurisdictions, to arrest with- 
out a warrant any person whom they have reason to believe  t 
be guilty of an offence under the Act, and to seize and detair 
any articles of contraband. The Officer so authorised, wher 
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arrests any person or scizes and detains any articles, has to for- 
ward such person or articles, within reasonable time, to the officer 
in charge of the nearest police station. 


Total Prohibition was introduced in Amravati district from 
October 1, 1946. The department reported a considerable fall in 
the consumption of all kinds of drugs for the years from 1946 to 
1959-60. 


The revenue for these years also registered a substantial fall, 


Various kinds of permits are granted for the possession, use, etc., 
of foreign liquor, They are as follows: 


(1) Emergency Permit—Emergency permit is granted for the 
use or consumption of brandy, rum or champagne to any person 
for his/her own use or consumption or to any head of a household 
for the use of his/her household for medicinal use on emergent 
occasions. The permit is granted for a period not beyond 3lst 
March next following the date of the commencement of the per- 
mit and for a quantity not exceeding 6-2/3 fluid ounces of brandy 
or rum or 13-14 fluid ounces of champagne per six months. A 
permit is not granted to more than one member of a household 
at any one time or to a minor....The term ‘household’ is defined 
as a group of persons residing and messing jointly as members of 
one domestic unit. 


(2) Health Fermit—The health permit is granted for the usc 
or consumption of foreign liquor for a quantity up to the maxi- 
mum of two units* a month to any person who requires such liquor 
for the preservation or maintenance of his beateh This permit 
may be granted to an applicant for a quantity exceeding two units 
but not more than three units of fereign liquor a month if the 
applicant at the time of making an application is more than 55 
years of age, provided that: — 

(a) the applicant has made such application within three 
months of the expiry of the health permit held by him 
authorising him to consume more than two units*, 
and 

(b) the Area Medical Board or the State Medical Board, as 
the case may be, recommends to such applicant a 
quantity in excess of two units.* 


This permit is usually granted for a period not exceeding that 
recommended by the Area Medical Board or the State Medical 
Board, as the case may be, but such period shall not exceed six 
months in any case:— 


Provided that the permit may be granted for a period not 
exceeding 12 months in the case of persons over 70 years of age. 


(3) Temporary Resident’s  Permit—A temporary _ resident’s 
permit is issued to persons born and brought up or domiciled in 
a country outside India, where liquor is usually consumed for 
such monthly quantity not exceeding four units* as the Collector 

*One unit is equal to | quart bottle (of 26 2/3 ozs.) of spirit or 3 quart bottles of 
wine or 9 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strength exceeding 2 per cent of 


alcohol by volume or 27 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strength not exceeding 
2 per cent of alcohol by volume. 
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may fix in each case. No permit can be granted for a pcriod 
beyond 3lst March next following the date of its commencement. 


{4) Visitor's Permit.—Any person visiting the State of _Maha- 
rashtra for a period of not more than a week and desiring to 
possess, use and consume foreign liquor may apply to the 
Collector for a permit. The permit is granted for a period not 
exceeding one week provided that the Collector may extend the 
period of such permit, but in no case is such period to be exten- 
ded to a total period exceeding one month. No permit can be 
granted for a quantity exceeding one unit per weck. 


(S) Interim Permit—-Any person who is eligible for a permit 
under rules 63, 64 or 68 of the Bombay Foreign Liquor Rules, 
1953, and desires to posscss, use or consume foreign liquor may 
apply to the Collector or any other officer authorised in this 
behalf for an interim permit while applying for a regular permit 
under any of the said Rules. No such permit is granted for a 
period exceeding two months. The permit is granted for such 
monthly quantity of foreign liquor as the Collector may fix, 
provided that such quantity shalknot in any case exceed two units 
of foreign liquor per month if the permit holder is not cligib'e 
for permit under Rule 63 or 68, or four units of foreign liquor 
per month in other cascs, except with the previous sanction of the 
Director of Prohibition and Excise. 


(6) Tourist’s Permit.—This is issued free to a foreign tourist 
holding a tourist introduction card, or tourist visa. The quantity 
of foreign liquor granted under this»permit is four units per 
month and it is granted) for one month. 


(7) Special permit for privileged personages.—This permit is 
granted to consular ofhicers and the-members of the staff appointed 
by or serving under them, provided that such members are 
nationals of a foreign State, It is also granted to the consorts 
and relatives of the category of persons specified above, The 
permit is granted for a period not extending beyond 3lst March 
next following the date of the commencement of the permit. 
This permit is grantcd for any quantity of foreign Jiquor if the 
permit holder is a Sovereign or Head of Foreign State or his 
consort. If the permit holder is any other person, the permit is 
granted for a quantity of foreign liquor not exceeding that which 
may be fixed by the State Government, or by the Director of 
Prohibition and Excise. 


The possession, use, etc., of toddy is completely prohibited. 


The possession and use of denatured spirit is prohibited except 
under a permit or licence. A permit for possession and use of 
denatured spirit for domestic purposes is granted for a quantity 
not exceeding one quart bottle per month provided that the officer 
granting the permit may for any special reason grant the permit 
for any quantity not exceeding three quart bottles per month ; 
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Provided further that with the previous sanction of the 
Collector a permit may be granted for a quantity exceeding three 
quart bottles per month. 


The possession and use of denatured spirit for medical, scienti- 
fic and educational purposes and for purpose of art, industry or 
profession is regulated by the system of licences prescribed in 
this behalf. Methylated industrial denatured spirit or special 
industrial denatured spirit required for use in any industry is 
allowed to be possessed on licences issued under the Bombay 
Denatured Spirit Rules, 1959. 


Authorisations for use of country liquor and wine for 
sacramental purposes only are granted to priests of certain com- 
munities, viz., Parsees, Jews and Christians. 


A permit for personal consumption of opium, ganja or bhang 
is granted only on a production of medical certificate from the 
Medical Board constituted by Government for the purpose. The 
maximum quantity which may be allowed per month under such 

ermits is 96 grams in the case of ganja and bhang and 60 grams 
in the case of opium. A permit.can be granted for only one of 
these drugs. 


There are also rules governing the possession, use, transport, 
sale, etc., of dangerous drugs, abet flowers, molasses, rectified 
spirit and absolute alcohol for industrial, medicinal and other 
purposes. 


Neera sale licences as well as licences for manufacturing Gur 
from Neera are grantcd only to (i), the co-operative socicties 
organised by social workers engaged in constructive work, (2) other 
similarly organised institutions such as Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, 
(3) ashrams, (4) organisations in charge of Intensive Area 
Schemes, (5) Sarvodaya centres; etc) jon the. recommendation of 
the Khadi and Village Industries Board for the State of Maha- 
rashtra. No Neera licences are granted to individuals. 


Sub-Committees of village panchayats——-With a view to securing 
assistance from the village panchayats in prohibition propaganda 
work they have becn directed to form Sub-Committees for the 
purpose. These Sub-Committees are to be guided in this regard 
by the Social Education Officer if the villages are in project or 
National Extension Service Areas and by the District Publicity 
Officers and the Prohibition and Excise staff in other areas. 
Local officers such as Patils and Talathis have to assist and advise 
these Sub-Committees in this regard. 


In Amravati district. there are two departmental Samskar 
Kendras, one each at Badnera, Chikhaldara and two subsidised 
Samskar Kendras one each at Yeoti and Talevel. 


Socrat WELFARE DepartTMENT 


At the ministerial level, the Department of Social Welfare 
was constituted after the. reorganisation of States from 
Ist November 1956. It, however, took shape at the Directorate 
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level from September 15, 1957. The backward class welfare work 
done previously by the Backward Class Department was transferred 
to the Backward Class Wing of the Social Welfare Department. 
The other wing of the Social Welfare Department is the Correc- 
tional Wing. The designation of the Director of Backward 
Class Welfare was changed to Director of Social Welfare. He 
is the head of the Social Welfare Department of the State. The 
post of the Chief Inspector of Certified Schools and Institutions 
was redesignated as Deputy Director of Social Welfare (Correc- 
tional Wing). He assists the Director of Social Welfare in 
matters relating to the Correctional Wing. There is another 
class I post of Special Officer who looks after the work relating 
to the education and social welfare of physically handicapped. 
A third post of Deputy Director has also been created under 
the Social Welfare Department to look after the work relating 
to both Backward Class Welfare and Correctional Administra- 
tion. The Backward Class Wing of the Social Welfare Depart- 
ment aims at ameliorating the conditions of Backward Classes 
so that they reach the standard of other privileged sections of 
the society. 


There are divisional offices) for each revenue division which 
started functioning from’ June 4, 1961. 


The Divisional Officers are Class. I. Officers. At the district 
level, the department has district officers termed as Social Wel- 
fare Officers who are Class IT Officers. Their services have heen 
transferred to the Zilla Parishads with the inception of the 
Parishads. They are responsible to the Chief Executive Officer 
of the Zilla Parishad. They exceute the schemes proposed by 
the Social Welfare Department and co-ordinate the work of 
backward class welfare in the district in respect of backward 
class welfare schemes implemented by the various departments 
of the State. There are seven Area Organisers in charge of 
certain zones in respect of tribal welfare work in Vidarbha 
Division. They are all Class II Officers of the status of Social 
Welfare Officers. Their duties pertain to the tribal welfare 
schemes in their respective zones. 


The Backward Classes are classified into three broad cate- 
gories, viz., (1) the Scheduled Castes or Harijans, (2) the Sche- 
duled Tribes or Adivasis, and (3) the Other Backward Classes. 
who are neither Scheduled Castes nor Scheduled Tribes but 
socially, economically and educationally as backward as the 
other two categories. The communities ‘coming under the -first 
two categories are notified by the Government of India under 
the orders of the President for each of the States in the Indian 
Union, The communities coming under other backward classes 
and recognised by the State differ in the component units of 
the State? However, the classification of other backward 


‘Government Resolution, Labour and Social Welfare Department, No. BCE- 
2857-D, dated 23rd September, 1957. 


2 Government Resolution, Labour and Social Welfare Department, No, CBC- 
1769-E, dated 18-5-59. 
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classes based on communities does not exist now. A new cate- CHAPTER 17. 
gory of other backward classes based on income, including in it, Giker Recial 
persons whose income was Iess than Rs. 900 came to be recog- Services. 
nised. From 1960-61, this income limit was further increased goo, Weare. 
to Rs. 1,200 per annum. This new class of other backward pacuward Classes. 
classes enjoys the facility of free education at all stages. 


In view of the policy of the Government to ameliorate the 
conditions of backward classes so as to bring them on par with 
other sections of the population, a number of privileges are 
granted to backward classes by the Constitution of India. 
Special grants are also made every year by Government of India, 
under article 275 (i). Besides normal concessions made available 
to backward classes from time to time, special schemes are 
framed for Backward Classes by the State Government under 
the Five-Year Plans and these are being implemented vigorously. 


The disabilitics of Backward Classes are threefold, educa- Measures of 
tional, economical and social. The Government have, therefore, uplift. 
launched a_ three-pronged drive to eliminate these disabilities 
within the shortest possible time. 


In the educational sphere) the Government provides many 
facilities to the backward class students such as general conces- 
sions of freestudentship, payment of examination fees, etc. 
Balwadis are also opened along with samskar kendras for the 
benefit of the schedulen castes, the vimukta jatis and the 
nomadic and the semi-nomadic tribes. 


On the economic front, the problem is that of economic 
rehabilitation. [1 is to be realised through (i) grant of cultivable 
waste lands and other facilities such as supply of plough and 
bullocks, implements, seeds, etc., (ii) establishing training  cen- 
tres for imparting training in hereditary crafts and providing 
financial help for their rehabilitation in various cottage indus- 
trics, (iii) imbibing the co-operative spirit in their day-to-day 
life, (iv) introducing special measures for housing of backward 
classes, and (v) reserving certain percentage of vacancies for 
backward classes in service under the State Government and 
local bodies and under semi-Government organisations. 


On the social side the activity is designed to remove the 
stigma of untouchability in respect of scheduled castes, assimila- 
tion of scheduled tribes in the general population without 
destroying their hereditary traits and rehabilitation of ex- 
criminal tribes and nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes from 
among the category of other backward classes. Legislations as 
well as propoganda through the voluntary agencies are the 
means used to achieve this object. Mention may be made here 
of the Untouchahility Offences Act, 1955, passed by the Govern- 
ment of India to stop the practice of observance of untoucha- 
bility. 

With the liberal assistance of the Central Government under 
Article 275 (1!) of the Constitution of India, amounting to 
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50 per cent of the expenditure incurred by the State Govern- 
ment in this behalf, various measures are undertaken by the 
State Government for the uplift of scheduled castes, scheduled 
tribes, vimukta jatis and other backward classes under the Five- 
Year Plans. These measures are framed after taking into consi- 
deration the fe't needs of these sections of the backward classes 
and with a view to achieving their economic uplift and settle- 
ment and removal of their social disabilities. The Third Five- 
Year Plan provides for a programme of Backward Class Welfare 
with a total outlay of Rs. 5.61 crores for the Maharashtra State. 
Resides this, the Government of India has also sponsored on 
cent per cent basis a special programme amounting to Rs. 3.53 
crores for the welfare of backward classes in the Maharashtra 
State which includes the opening of 18 multipurpose projects in 
scheduled areas of the State, along with other measures for the 
welfare of scheduled castzs, scheduled tribes and vimukta jatis. 


In the implementation of these backward class welfare 
measures advice and co-operation is also sought from eminent 
social workers and voluntary organisations through the State 
Board for Harijan Welfare “and the State Tribes Advisory 
Council. 


In the year 1954, an independent Directorate was _ established 
at the State level to carry out the social welfare activities in the 
then Madhya Pradesh State of which Amravati district was an 
integral part. Thus an independent office of the District Wel- 
fare Officer was started at every district headquarters to carry 
out all the social welfare, activities. These activities were to be 
carried out irrespective of caste and creed. Importance was 
mainly given to the literacy of adults and improvement in the 
working: of gram panchayats. -All the welfare activities were to 
be executed through the agency -of| the gram panchayat. Pro- 
grammes for the welfare of Scheduled Castes were also specially 
undertaken by the gram panchayats by observance of the Harijan 
weck and removal of untouchability by opening public places 
like wells and temples to the MHarijans. An Independent 
Minister was in charge of this Department at the State level. 
The Director was the executive head of the department and was 
assisted by three Assistant Directors. At the Divisional level, 
one Divisional Welfare Officer was appointed for the Division 
composed of four districts to Jook after the working of the 
departmental activities at the district level and also to revort to 
the Director about the ways and means to remove the difficulties 
in the way of implementing the schemes which were newly 
introduced through the gram panchayats. For tribal welfare 
activities there was a Regional Officer who supervised tribal wel- 
fare activities and controlled the staff of Area Organisers from 
the scheduled areas. One District Social Welfare Officer for 
cach district headquarters with radio assistant at divisional 
Social Welfare Officer. He was assisted by one Social Welfare 
Inspector for each tahsil of the district with his headquarters at 
the tahsil place, one village assistant for the group of every 
three panchayats, one radio mechanic and battery attendant at 
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each district headquarters with one radio assistant at divisional 
headquarters, The adult literacy classes were conducted with 
the help of primary teachers or any voluntary worker on the 
basis of an honorarium at the rate of Rs. 10 per month for each 
class of 20 adults. 


Welfare of the scheduled tribes was undertaken by an inde- 
pendent office established under the Area Organiser, Tribal 
Welfare, from 1948 in some of the districts of the former Madhya 
Pradesh State. Amravati was one of those districts where an 
independent Area Organiser with his headquarters at Achalpur 
was appointed to implement the schemes for the welfare of 
scheduled tribes. Besides the ministerial staff the Area Orga- 
niser was assisted by Circle Organisers in his work. 


During the First Five-Year Plan there were two centres one 
at Dharni and the other at Chikhaldara. At each one of the 
centres was a Stock-man, a Dai and Circle Organisers. Veteri- 
nary cases were also looked after. This medical aid served the 
primary necessity of the tribals in a limited area around the 
centres and round about villages. 


After November |. 1956, the District Welfare Officer was 
designated as Social Welfare Officer. .He heads the district office 
and is assisted hy Social Welfare Inspectors whose strength is 
fixed for each district on the basis of the schemes implemented 
in the district, The cight districts of the Vidarbha region are 
placed under the contro! of one Divisional Social Welfare Officer 
for general supervision and overall control. 


The Social Welfare Officer works asa liaison officer between 
the backward classes and _ various departments. of the State 
Government. He is to see that fullest benefit of all the legisla- 
tions is accorded to backward classes and that they derive the 
maximum concessions sanctioned, 


The uplift of the backward classes is sought to be achieved in 
various ways. First of all special facilities are given to them 
for receiving education at all stages. They get freeships, exa- 
mination fees and scholarships. Provision for overseas scholar- 
ships is also made. Thc total expenditure on the educational 
schemes for backward classes was Rs. 13,37,835 in the district for 
the year 1961-62. 


Under the educational activities, the department conducted 
48 primary schools and one middle school with a hostel attached 
to it, At this hostel stipend at the rate of Rs. 26 per month for 
a student belonging to backward class was given. Scholarships 
to tribal] boys attending schools and colleges were arranged from 
the regional office. 


The total number of teachers was 103 and in all about 2,500 
boys and girls belonging mostly to scheduled tribes were on the 
roll. For giving encouragement to boys and girls of tribal areas, 
provision of midday meals and clothing is made in_ schools. 

hese schools are also provided with medical aid, medicine 
chests, etc., for treating common ailments, 
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In addition grants are given to the voluntary agencies working 
in the sphere of hostel management. There are 12 hostels in 


the district which have received grant-in-aid to the 
These hostels accommodated 381 students. 


There are 12 hostels in the district opened by the 
agencies as shown below. They receive grant-in-aid 
The hostel inmates are 


Rs, 1,77,001. 


Social Welfare Department. 


tune of 


voluntary 
from the 
provided 


with lodging, boarding and other essential amenities. 


Name of the Hostel and Location 


Adarsha Vidyarthi Griha, Amravati 


Shri Ram Education Society Hostel, Takar- 
kheda Sambhu. 


Depressed Class Students Hostel, Warud . . 
Harijan Vasatigriha, Morshi 


Shri Gurudeo Backward Classes Hostel, 
Mozari. 


Dallitedhar Boarding, Paratwada 
Ogale Smarak Vasatigriha, Amravati 
Vidarbha Adiwasi Hostel, Achalpur.Camp 


Adiwasi Hostel, Amravati .. Bs es 


Adiwasi Hostel, Shendurjana Ghat 
Lok-Sewa Chhatralaya, Chikhaldara 
Kasturba Kanyashram, Madhan 


Name of the Voluntary Agency 


‘The Adarsha Vidyarthi Griha, Amravati. 


Shri Ram Education Society, Takar- 
kheda Sambhu. 


The Depressed Classes League, 
Nagpur. 
Vidarbha Harijan Sewak Sangh, 
Morshi. 


Shri Gurudeo Sewa Mandal, Mozari. 


Dallitodhar Boarding, Paratwada. 
Vidarbha Harijan Education Society, 
Vidarbha Adiwasi Sewa Mandal, Achal- 
pur Camp. 
Adiwasi Shikshan Prasarak Mandal, 
Yeotmal. 
Do. 
Lok-Sewa Chhatralaya, Chikhaldara. 


Kasturba Memorial Trust, Madhan, 
tahsi! Achalpur. 


Article 16 (4) of the Constitution empowers State Governments 


to provide for the reservation of posts for any 
backward class community which in the opinion of 


the 
State 


section of 


the 


Government is not adequately represented in the services under 


the State, 


fully utilised for the betterment of 


In the ex-Madhya Pradesh State this provision was 


the backward classes by 


reserving 15 per cent of class 1, TI, MT and IV services for back- 
ward classes and 15 per cent for scheduled tribes, 


The same provision was continued after the 


and then after bifurcation. 


made applicable to the local bodics also in 
properly implement this principle the 


reorganization 

The principle of reservation was 
the year 1959. To 

Social Welfare Officer 


works as Employment Officer and is entrusted with the task of 


enrolment of Backward Class candidates. 
limits prescribed for appointment 
relevant 


Services and posts under the 


The maximum  age- 
to Class ITT and Class IV 
recruitment rules are 


relaxable by five years for candidates belonging to the Backward 


Class. 


The backward classes are also provided with housing 


accom.- 


modation by the grant of loan for the purchase of suitable 


building sites for individual 


construction or 


for co-operative 


societies of the backward classes. Besides giving loans for the 


new houses, the Government have envisaged 


schemes granting 


aid for repairs to old houses. The residential localities of the 
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backward classes in rural areas are unhealthy. This scheme is 
implemented on the recommendations of the Central Advisory 
Board for Harijans and of the Government of India, Ministry 
ot Home Affairs. At present under Post-War reconstruction 
scheme No. 219, Backward Class Housing Societies are eligible 
to receive financial assistance up to 75 per cent of the cost of 
construction, limited to 37'4 per cent of the cost according to 
the different ceilings by way of interest-free loan repayable in 
25 years and 374 per cent of the cost by way of subsidy in res- 
pect of-scheduled tribes and 50 per cent loan and 25 per cent 
subsidy in respect of scheduled castes. In addition to this, 
interest-free loan for development purposes up to 15 per cent of 
the ceiling is also given to backward class co-operative societies. 
Management expenses are also given by way of subsidies. Free 
grant of land is made under this scheme. 


In addition the scheme of mixed colonisation is also formulat- 
ed. Under this scheme it is incumbent upon each colony to 
allocate at least !0 per cent for non-backward class families. 


Every individual is given a grant-in-aid to the tune of Rs. 100. 
Under the centrally sponsored_programme, grants are also made 
available to the individual-backward~class tamilies to construct 
houses. According to this programme Rs. 750 are paid as grant- 
ne to individual backward class families for construction of 

ouse, 


The economic regeneration of the backward classes is promot- 
ed by various means. With a view to improving the technique 
of the hereditary occupations of these classes, Government have 
started training classes in» various~ occupations through the 
agency of block officials, Till 1962, 75 trainees belonging 
to backward classes. had been trained and the Government 
spent a sum of Rs. 1,42,407 towards the cost of training. 
The Government awards stipends and scholarships to the back- 
ward class artisans, After training them, they are encouraged 
to organise industrial co-operatives and help is given in the 
form of loan and subsidy. Individual backward class artisan 
can also take advantage of similar financial assistance. Co- 
operative farming societies of backward classes get State help in 
the form of loan-cum-subsidies and land free of revenue. The 
Government also desired to ensure stability to the Backward 
Classes in the profession in which they were engaged such as 
cattle breeding and dairy farming, poultry, etc. The State Gov- 
ernment have, therefore, formulated the schemes of loan-cum- 
subsidy for the purchase of cows and buffaloes and goats or 
poultry. They are also given plough, bullock, seeds and imple- 
ments on grant-in-aid basis, The expenditure incurred as aid 
given to Backward Class on loan-cum-subsidy basis amounted to 
Rs. 73,250 till 1962. 


Measures are taken to ensure the social uplift of the backward 
classes, especially the Harijans. The Bombay Harijan (Removal 
of Social Disabilities) Act (XXXVI of 1947) as amended in 1948 
has been enacted with a view to bringing about complete 
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removal of untouchability as far as public and civic rights aré 
concerned. These provisions were made applicable to Amravati 
district from July 1, 1958. 


With the above end in view the following schemes have been 
formulated by the State Government. Mixed hostels where 
backward classes and caste Hindu-boys live together are recog- 
nised for grant-in-aid. The work of removal of untouchability 
and piepeeende is also done through the agency of Harijan 
Sewak Sangh which have employed pracharaks for the purpose. 


To strike down the barriers of untouchability Government 
encourages inter-caste marriages by giving a public reception to 
the couple which is attended by the Collector, important officials 
and prominent social workers. For such celebrations grants to 
the tune of Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 are sanctioned. So far five inter- 
caste marriages have taken place in the district. 


The lands of the tribals are protected by the Madhya Pradesh 
Land Revenue Code, sub-section (2) of section 152. Under this 
section the right of the tenure. holder cannot be transferred 
without the prior permission of the.Collector. The notification 
issued by the old Madhya Pradesh State in 1955 to the effect is 
still in force. 


The problem of distributing cultivable and forest land to 
needy persons was attended to, and in 1960, the then Bombay 
Government issued orders regarding the priorities of distribu- 
tion in which backward classes ranked very high. During the 
year 1960-61, 26,528.310 hectares (65,502 acres) of land were dis- 
tributed to 8,526 backward class families. 


A cultural squad of seven artists (kalakars) is maintained in 
each district to stage dramas, dialogues, songs, powadas, etc., 
through which the importance of various schemes implemented 
by the department is impressed upon the villagers. In each 
month at least 10 programmes are arranged in the rural areas by 
the cultural squad. Similarly cinema shows are also arranged 
at the places where programmes are given by the cultural 
squads. Documentary films and full length feature pictures 
supplied by the department are shown to the villagers. 


Besides these schemes, the physical welfare activities are also 
encouraged by the department. This is done through aid to 
physical welfare institutions run by voluntary agencies. Mahila 
mandals, music, dance and drama schools and sewing classes 
run by voluntary agencies are given proportionate grant-in-aid 
on the basis of the expenditure incurred on recurring and non- 
recurring items of expenditure by them. 


Under the Second Five-Year Plan 15 primary schools and 
2 middle schools with a capacity for 40 students each at Churni 
and Sadrabadi were opened, Thus in Melghat scheduled area of 
Amravati district, in 1962-63 there were 63 primary schools and 
3 middle schools with hostels attached to them. There were 
3,350 students in these schools. 
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Under the ceritrally sponsored schemes construction of houses 
and wells was undertaken. In 1962 construction of 85 houses 
and 13 wells was completed. In the same way assistance is 
given in the form of housing aid, supply of milch cattle, cottage 
industry aid, supply of seeds, plough, bullocks, etc., to improve 
the condition of the standard of living of the backward classes. 
With a view to eliminate the middle man and to give the 
benefit of cheap prices to the scheduled castes and = scheduled 
tribes five co-operative societies were registered, Under the 
scheme of legal aid to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes the 
beneficiary was given free legal aid during the year 1960-61. 


Since the formation of the Zilla Parishad all these activities 
are carried out by the Zilla Parishad under the guidance of the 
department in the State sector. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONER 


Prior to 1950, the Religious and Charitable Trusts in the 
State were governed under various enactments, Central as_ well 
as Provincial, based on religion. In 1950, a composite  legisla- 
tion called the Bombay Public Trusts Act (XXIX of 1950) was 
passed, which could be made applicable to all public trusts 
irrespective of their religious nomenclature. This Act defines 
‘public trust’ as “an express or constructive trust for either a 
public, religious or charitable purpose or both, and includes a 
temple, a math, a wakf, a dharmada or any religious or 
charitable endowment and a society formed either for a religious 
or charitable purpose or for both and registered under the 
Societies Registration Act (XXI of 1860)”. 


The State Government is empowered to apply this Act to any 
public trust or class of public trusts. On such an _ application 
the provisions of previous Acts cease to apply to such trust or 
class of trusts. The Act was made applicable to the following 
classes of public trusts in the former. Bombay State from Janu- 
ary 21, 1952 and in the Marathwada and Vidarbha regions of 
the State from February 1, 1961 :— 


(1) temples ; 

(2) maths ; 

(3) wakfs ; 

(4) public trusts other than (1), (2) and (3) above, created or 
existing solely for the benefit of any community or com- 
munities or any section or sections thereof ; 

(5) societies formed either for religious or charitable _ pur- 


poses or for both and registered under the Societies Regis- 
tration Act, 1860; 


(6) dharmadas, i, any charges which, according to the 
custom or usage of any business or trade or agreement 
between the parties relating to any transaction, are 
recovered from any party to the transaction or 
collected under whatever name as_ being intended 
to be used for a charitable or religious purpose; and 
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(7) all other trusts, express or constructive, for either a 
public religious or charitable purpose or for both. 


The Act is applicable to the charitable endowments vested in 
the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments under the provisions 
of the Charitable Endowments Act (VI of 1890). 


A Charity Commissioner with headquarters at Bombay 
administers the Act. The _ first Charity Commissioner was 
appointed on the I4th August, 1950. An Assistant Charity 
Commissioner is appointed for Akola Region which comprises 
the districts of Akola, Buldhana, Amravati and Yeotmal. The 
Assistant Charity Commissioner is’ directly responsible to the 
Charity Commissioner. 


The Act imposes a duty on the trustees of a public trust to 
which the Act is applied to make an application for the _ regis- 
tration of the trust within three months of the application of 
the Act or its creation, giving particulars specified in the Act, 
which include (a) the approximate value of moveable and im- 
moveable property owned by the trust, (b) the gross average 
annual income of the trust property, and (c) the amount of the 
average annual expenditure of the trust. No registration is, 
however, necessary in the case of dharmadas which are governed 
under special provisions of the Act in certain respects. Trusts 
registered under any of the previous Act are deemed to be 
registered under this Act. 


The following statement furnishes statistics relating to Public 


Trusts in Amravati district’ registered in the Public Trusts 
Registration Office, Akola Region, Akola, till 30th June, 1962. 


TABLE 1 
Purstic Trusts IN AMRAVATL-DISTRICT REGISTERED TILL 30TH 
Junxr.1962 
Total Gross Average 
Section number of ‘Value of property average annual 
Trusts. = —--—-—* —— annual expendi- 
registered Moveable Immove- income ture 
able 
(i) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 


“A” (Trusts for the 439 6,28,595 53,62,985  4,32,350  4,02,000 
-benefit of Hindus). 


“RB” (Trusts for the 75 29,750 = 7, 12,585 36,575 34,220 
benefit of Muslims). 

“C” (Trusts for the 1 Nil. 38,100 7,000 5,000 
benefit of Parsees). 

“D” (Trusts for the i 2,03,850 3,80,830 3,25,230  3,25,230 
benefit of Christians). 

“E” (Trusts not for the 56 2,45,440 8,14,760 1,49,310  1,58,815 


benefit of any parti- 
cular community), 
“F” (Trusts registered 20 1,93,555 9,57,880 1,92,610 1,44,475 
under the Societies 
Registration Act, 
1860). 


Total ae 592: 13,01,190 82,67,140 11,43,075 10,69,740 7 
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A registration fee ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs, 25 is levied cHapreR 17. 
depending on the value of the property of the public trust. An 
annual contribution at the rate of 2 per cent of the gross annual Services 
income is also recovered which is credited to the Public Trusts Beas 

ote * = . 4 HARIVY 
Administration Fund created under the Act. The contribution  Coxmisstoner. 
does not form part of the general revenue of the State. Public puties of Trustecs. 
Trusts exclusivery for the purpose of advancement and _propaga- 
tion of secular education or medical relief and public trusts 
having gross annual income of Rs. 1,000 or less are exempted 
from the payment of contribution. Deductions from the gross 
annual income for computing contribution are allowed in respect 
of amounts spent on the advancement and propagation of secular 
education, medical relief, donations, grants received from  Gov- 
ernment or local authorities, interest on depreciation or sinking 
fund, taxes to be paid to Government or local authority, etc. 
The contribution is levied on the net annual profits in the case 
of public trusts conducting a business or trade. 


Other Social 


Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which 
have to be audited annually by Chartered Accountants or _ per- 
sons authorised under the Act..-A Chartered Accountant can 
audit accounts of any public trust but the persons authorised 
under the Act are permitted to audit accounts only of public 
trusts having a gross annual income of Rs. 3,000 or less. The 
auditor has to submit a report. te the Deputy or Assistant 
Charity Commissioner of his region on a number of points. 


If on a consideration of the report of the auditor or of a 
report, if any, made by an Officer authorised under Section 37, 
the accounts and explanation, if any, furnished by the trust or 
any other person concerned, the Deputy or Assistant Charity 
Commissioner is satisfied that the trustee or any other person 
is guilty of gross negligence; breach of trust or misapplication 
or misconduct resulting in a loss to the trust, he has to report 
to the Charity Commissioner who, after due inquiry, determines 
the loss, if any, caused to the trust and surcharges the amount 
on the person found responsible for it. No sale, mortgage, 
exchange or gift of any immoveable property and no lease for 
a period exceeding ten years in the case of agricultural land and 
three years in the case of non-agricultural land or building 
belonging to a public trust is valid without the previous sanction 
of the Charity Commissioner, The trustee of a public trust is 
bound to invest the surplus funds of the trust in public securities 
or first mortgage of immoveable property on certain conditions. 
For making an investment in any other form, the permission of 
the Charity Commissioner must be obtained, 


If the original abject of a public trust fails wholly or partially, Application of 
if there is surplus income or balance not likely to be utilised, orfunds by Cypres. 
in the case of a public trust, other than a trust for religious 
purpose, if it is not in the public interest, expedient, practicable, 
desirable, necessary or proper to carry out, wholly or partially, 
the original intention of the author of the public trust or the 
object for which the public trust was created, an application can 
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be made to the District Court or City Civil Court, Bombay, as 
the case may be, for application cypres of the property, or income 
of the public trust or any of its portion. 


If there is a breach of trust or a declaration is necessary that 
a particular property is the property of a public trust, or a directior 
is required to recover the possession of such property, or a 
direction is required for the administration of any public trust, 
two or more persons, having an interest in the trust or the 
Charity Commissioner, can file a suit in the District Court or 
City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may be, to obtain reliefs 
mentioned in the Act. If the Charity Commissioner refuses 
consent, an appeal lics to the Bombay Revenue Tribunal 
constituted under the Bombay Revenue Tribunal Act (XII of 
1939), The Charity Commissioner can also file such a suit on 
his own motion, 


The Charity Commissioner may, with his consent be appointed 
as a trustee of a public trust by a Court or by the author of a 
trust, provided his appointment is made as a sole trustee. The 
Court is, however, not empowered to appoint the Charity 
Commissioner as a trustée of a religious public trust. In cases 
where the Charity Commissioner is appointed as trustee he may 


levy administrative charges on these trusts as prescribed in the 


Rules framed under the Act. 


Inquiries regarding the registration of a public trust or regarding 
the loss caused to a public trust or public trusts registered under 
the previous Act, in consequence of the act or conduct of a 
trustce or any other person, have to be conducted with the aid 
of assessors not less than three and not more than five in number. 
The assessors have to be selected, as far as possible, from the 
religious denomination of the public trust to which the inquiry 
relates. The presence of assessors can, however, be dispensed 
with in inquiries where there is no contest. A list of assessors 
has to be prepared and published in the Official Gazette every 
three years. 


The Charity Commissioner is deemed to be and to have always 
been the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments for the State 
appointed under the provisions of the Charitable Endowments 
Act, 1890. 


In case of religious and charitable institutions and endowments 
which vest in or the management of which vests in the State 
Government, they are to be transferred and vested in the 
Committees of Management to be appointed by the State Gov- 
ernment for each district and the members of the Committee 
will hold the position of trustees of the endowments within the 
meaning and for the purposes of the Act. The Charity 
Commissioner is invested with the power to require duties of 
these committees to be performed and to direct expenses in 
respect thereof to be paid from the funds belonging to the 
endowments. 
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Contraventions of the Act amount to offences and are punish- 
able with maximum fines ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 
depending on the nature of contravention. The Charity 
Commissioner is the sole authority for instituting legal 
proceedings in the case of such contraventions. 


ADMINISTRATION oF Manacep EstATEs 


On many occasions Government takes over the administration 
of estates of minors, lunatics and persons incapable of managing 
their own property. Prior to the merger of the district in the 
erstwhile Bombay State, the estates of minors and lunatics were 
taken over by Count administration under the provisions 
of the Central Provinces Court of Wards Act, 1999, and the 
other Central Act, the Guardians and Wards Act (VIII of 1890). 
The purpose behind this is to secure proper care and manage- 
ment of the estates concerned, In the case of persons incapable 
of managing their own property assumption of superintendence 
of the estate is undertaken only when the estate is encumbered 
with debt or is mismanaged or when there is no one capable of 
taking proper care of it and the Government is of the opinion 
that it is expedient in the public interest to preserve the property 
of the person for the benefit of his family and the property is of 
such value that economic management agency is practicable. 


In Amravati district, the Deputy Collector, Amravati, is 
responsible for the management of the estates taken over under 
the Court of Wards Act, and a clerk under him specially 
appointed for the purpose, either wholetime or part time, 1s 
directly responsible for the discharge of his duties. 


Prior to 1951, the estates in Achalpur tahsil of Shri Raja 
Ratansingh Jahagirdar were under the management of the Court 
of Wards, Achalpur. The estate was relinquished under orders 
of the State Government of the ex-Central Provinces in April, 
1951, Thereafter no estate has been taken over under Govern- 
ment management so far. The floating assets and liabilities as 
in May, 1951, worked out to Rs. 21,659 and Rs. nil, respectively. 


The Court of wards is empowered, with the previous sanction 
of the State Government, to assume the superintendence of the 
property of any landholder or of any person who is disqualified 
to manage his own property being (a) minor, (b) females 
declared by the District Court to be unfit to manage their 
own property, (c) persons declared by the District Court to be 
incapable of managing or unfit to manage their own property, 
and (d) persons adjudged by a competent Civil Court to be of 
unsound mind and incapable of managing their estates 
efficiently. 


The Central Act, i.e.. the Guardians and Wards Act, 1890, applies 
to the estates of minors with much the same provisions of the 
Central Provinces Court of Wards Act, [899. 
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CHAPTER 18—PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY SOCIAL 
SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 


THE URGE TO ORGANISE VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS serving a social 
purpose is ingrained in human heart everywhere. There are a 
number of such voluntary social organisations in Amravati 
district, serving the social needs of the people in a variety of ways. 
They not only complement and supplement governmental efforts 
in various fields but also cover areas of ameliorative service which 
government may not be in a position to cover. Their role in the 
educational, social and cultural life of the district is significant. 
A few of them have done pioneering work in particular spheres 
of social activity. have won Government recognition, assistance 
and guidance because of their consistent commendable service 
and benign influence. The acceptance of ‘Welfare State’ as the 
aim of planning and development, has undoubtedly enlarged 
Governmental responsibility. However, this does not lessen the 
onus of the patriotic social workers. 


For the realisation of a ‘Welfare State’ both must work in 
unison and harmony. Government, too, have increasingly 
recognised the importance of such institutions and have encour- 
aged and utilised the agency of these institutions for the greater 
effectiveness of their own efforts, Their activities range from the 
eradication of leprosy to the uplift of the backward classes and 
cover many diverse ficlds. Most of these organisations work 
selflessly. They receive grants and donations from Government, 
municipalities and citizens. A succession of public-spirited and 
sincere workers, who work in honorary capacities has facilitated 
the working of such organisations and rendered them dynamic. 


Amravati has a remarkable tradition of active public life. The 
district never lagged behind the main currents in the national 
life and the national liberation movement. Since the late fifties 
of the last century, the leaders inthe district played a role in all 
the freedom movements. Annual session of the National 
Congress of 1897 was held at Amravati. The late Dadasaheb 
Khaparde who played an important role at the Congress session 
shaped the public life of the district. His active association with 
Lokmanya Tilak and his hold on the people of the district was 
an important event in the public life of the district. Besides 
Dadasaheb Khaparde, R. B. Mudholkar and Sir Moropant Joshi 
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strived for enlightenment of the masses. The late Veer Vaman- 
tao Joshi and N. R. Bamangaonkar developed and propagated 
national sentiment through their dramas and other literary works. 
During the Non-Co-operation Movement and_ the Quit India 
Movement the district had its own share of excitement. 


Shri Sant Tukdoji Maharaj, the celebrated national saint and 
singer, has contributed immensely towards the enrichment of the 
public life of Amravati, Through public programmes he is doing 
the work of mass education. The Gurudevy Seva Mandal which 
is headed by the saint-singer is doing remarkable work in the 
ticld of social education and welfare work. 


Public life of the district has been enriched by newspapers 
which voice popular grievances from time to time. There are 
cleven journals in the district which purvey district news and 
national events and educate public opinion. Of’ these two are 
dailies, two bi-weeklies, three weeklies, three fortnightlies and 
one monthly, The Udya, the oldest bi-weekly journal started by 
the late Khaparde, was established in 1920. The Hindusthan 
(1949) and the Suprabhat (A960) (both. dailies) claim good reputa- 
tion. The other journals are: the Nav Vidarbha (1956), the 
Jyoti Prakash (1949), the Watchal (1963), the Lokdarshan (1963), 
the Shikshan Margdarshan (1950), the Pragatik Shikshan (1963), 
the Jeewan (1953), the Sahakari Vidarbha (1959), the Gurudev 
Mozari (1943), the Awaz and the Amravati Times. All these 
journals except the last two which are in Urdu, are in Marathi 
language. A majority of these newspapers have found a more 
congenial home at Amravati. Besides these local journals, a 
number of English and Marathi daily newspapers from Nagpur 
and Bombay have found popular patronage in Amravati. These 
include, the Nagpur Times, the» Hitawada, the Tarun Bharat, 
the Maharashtra (all published from Nagpur), the Times of 
India, the Free Press Journal, the Maharashtra Times and the 
Loksatta (all published from Bombay). 


In 1962 general elections, the Amravati district had one 
Parliamentary Constituency and 8 Constituencies for State 
Legislature out of which one was reserved for scheduled castes. 


Ideal Education Society of Achalpur was established in 1935 
and was registered in 1940 with the objective of spreading and 
promoting primary and secondary education. The society con- 
ducts a girls’ high school. 


The school is housed in its own building. The assets and 
property of the institution were valued at Rs. 40,000 in 1962. 
The income of the institution amounted to Rs. 23,906 in 1961-62, 
of which the government grant was Rs. 11.202 and the income 
from the fees, was Rs. 9,295. 


The expenditure incurred during 1961-62, was Rs. 24,058. In 
1961-62 the school had 234 students on its roll. 
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According to the recommendations of the Committee on 
Higher Education for Rural Areas the Union Ministry of Edu- 
cation decided to start ten rural institutes at different places in 
India (1955-56). Shri Shivaji Education Society of Amravati 
started the Rural Institute under the auspices of Shri Shivaji 
Loka Vidyapitha, Amravati, in 1956. The institute was 
established with the motive of filling the gaps in university 
education and the curriculum was arranged in such a manner 
as to focus the attention on rural life. The students, trained 
here, are expected to meet the increasing needs of various 
governmental agencies in their efforts to fulfil the various facets 
of the development of the rural areas. 


The institute conducts the following courses: — 
(1) Three year diploma course in rural. service, 
(2) Three year diploma course in civil and rural engineering, 
(3) Two year certificate course in agricultural science, and 
(4) Preparatory course. 


Home science was introduced as an optional group in 1958 
and ‘Village industries '.also another optional group in 1961. 
The diplomas are recognised by Central and State Governments 
and the Universities. 


The institute is equipped with a library containing a large 
number of books and is provided with a reading room where 
periodicals in English, Hindi and Marathi are kept. The 
hostel of the institute accommodates 200 students in a modern 
two-storeyed building. Adequate number of scholarships are 
provided to the poor and deserving students. 


The day-to-day administration of the institution is looked 
after by the governing body, which had seven members in 1963-64. 
The value of the assets was Rs. 40 lakhs in 1963, while the annual 
expenditure was about Rs. 3,25,000. The institution receives grant 
from Government and other sources too. 


Shri Shivaji Education Society, one of the leading educational 
institutions of Berar, was. established in 1932. It was founded 
with the objective of making special efforts for the progress of 
education in Berar and elsewhere, particularly for the poor and 
backward classes and td encourage women’s education by 
establishing social institutions like widow’s homes and nursing 
schools, etc. It also aims at encouraging physical culture and 
conducts institutions meant for physical education. Besides, it 
has started a printing press and has undertaken the publication 
of books, periodicals, journals and other literature. 


The members of the society are classified as (1) Patron-in-chief, 
(2) Patron, (3) vice-Patron, (4) donor, (5) vice-donor, (6) Sympa- 
thiser, (7) life member and (8) ordinary member. The ‘ general 
body’ consists of all the members of the society. The executive 
body manages ‘the day-to-day affairs of the society. 


A-280-—40-A. 
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CHAPTER 18 = Tn_ 1954-55, the society was running 60 institutions in which 
Public Life ana 9,150 students were studying; it employed 500 persons and its 
Voluntary Social annual expenditure amounted to Rs. 27,77,872. In 1963-64, the 
Graentacioas: societ conducted 216 institutions in which 33,987 students were 
evince’ studying ; it employed 1,882 persons and its expenditure approxi- 
Orcantsations, tated Rs. 1,26,82,599. The number of students staying in 
Educational hostels was 3,042. The value of the assets and property of the 
Institutions. society is estimated at Rs. 4.75 crores. The society receives 
Shivaji Education grant from Government and donations from other sources also. 
Soctety, Amravati. 

The society conducts 8 Arts Colleges, 5 Commerce Colleges, 
2 Science Colleges, {1 Training Colleges, one Agriculture College, 
one Law College, 39 hostels, 40 lower secondary schools and 
other institutions like night schools, girls’ high schools, vyayam- 
shalas, medical aid institutions, anathalayas and institutions for 

rural studies. 


Veershaiv Shikshan The cause of education is not complete by the mere establish- 
la ee ment of schools and high schools. Sometimes, it is not possible 
’ for the students coming from poor families to pay the fees and 
incur other incidental expenses. Weershaiv Shikshan Prasarak 
Mandal at Amravati helps the students by making arrange- 
ments for the payment of their fees'and purchase of text books 
for them. The institution was established as early as in 1916. 
A working committee of ‘eight persons looks after the day-to-day 
administration of the institution. 


In 1963-64, the total funds of \the institution amounted to 
Rs. 20,000 and annual expenditure stood at Rs. 2,000. It received 
grant from the municipality. The institution has so far  distri- 
buted Rs. 30,000 in the form of help to the students, Lectures 
of learned scholars are also arranged by the institution for the 
benefit of students. The institution. has constructed a_ hostel 
where needy students are accommodated. 


Vidarbha Ayurveda Vidarbha Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya, Amravati, was founded 

Mahavidyalaya, in 1931 with the aim of propagation and promotion of ayurveda. 

aaa In 1959, the college was affiliated to Nagpur University and 
Subsequently received recognition from State Government. 


The college is managed by Vidarbha Ayurveda Prasarak 
Mandal, Amravati, which consists of patrons, fellows and asso- 
ciates. The day-to-day administration of the Mandal, is looked 
after by a managing body. 


The assets of the institution amounted to Rs. 5,50,000 in 1963. 
The -annual income was Rs. 40,000 in the same year and the 
expenditure totalled Rs. 1,10,000. The State Government gives 
one-third of the total expenditure per annum as grant. Central 
Government has donated Rs. 4 lakhs towards the construction 
of the building of the institution. 


The college is well-equipped with an operation theatre, a 
library with 1,200 books and a laboratory for research in the 
qualities of herbs and shrubs. It has a well-furnished hostel and 
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a separate biochemistry department. The institution runs a 
hospital and a maternity home and patients are charged at a 
nominal rate. 


The Maharogi Seva Mandal situated in Tapowan near Amravati, 
ranks as the first and the foremost of the institutions that have 
enriched the social life of Amravati. The advance of medical 
science in the world, claims the hope that leprosy can be totally 
cured but still common man looks upon it suspiciously as a 
contagious disease. The number of lepers in India is consider- 
able and as such the problem deserves careful attention. 
Leprosy has a special place in humanitarian outlook, as leper 
is one of the most neglected, most detested and most ill-treated 
of the unlucky human brethren. There are some ‘institutions 
and a few public workers in India which have been working for 
the uplift of leprosy patients for some years in the past. To 
help them in their fight against leprosy, Vidarbha Maharogi 
Seva Mandal was established in 1948. It gives shelter to the 
lepers in Jagadamba Kushta Niwas. The building of the 
asylum was completed in 1950. The inmates of the asylum 
numbered about five hundred —in,.1963 and included besides 
lepers blind persons, T.B. patients and~. life convict prisoners. In 
the last 12 years, 2,200 patients were admitted to the asylum 
and discharged after being cured. 


In the case of leprosy, early detection of infection is necessary 
for the eradication of the disease. As the patient is unwilling to 
disclose the infection out of shame and fear, the situation 
ageravates further. The patients, admitted in the asylum, are 
in advanced stage of malady. The disease must be checked in 
the initial stage and hence surveys were conducted in eighty 
villages within the radius of 16.093 km. (ten miles) from Amra- 
vati and the health of the villagers was examined in 1951. The 
utility of such surveys was appreciated by Government and _ it. 
undertook them in various districts. A spinning and weaving 
department was started in the asylum in 1957, with a view of 
keeping patients engaged and to making them self-reliant. The 
marriages of patients, cured of leprosy, were encouraged. 


It was found that the people in general held wrong and 
groundless ideas about leprosy. A Marathi fortnightly named 
‘Jcevan’ was started in 1952 to carry on the propaganda for 
removing these misconceptions. Several pamphlets and 
thousands of placards were published by the Mandal. 


In 1953, the Mandal undertook a random survey of leprosy in 
the eight districts of Vidarbha region in the then Madhya 
Pradesh. Similar surveys were conducted in the development 
blocks and national extension blocks of Vidarbha. The figures 
collected in this survey revealed that the percentage of leprosy 
patients in the villages ranged between 0.2 per cent and 10 per 
cent. Fifteen villages near Shendurjana in Chandur tahsil were 
selected for eradication of leprosy and the control unit of the 
Mandal was started. The incidence of leprosy in urban areas 
was also studied by the Mandal by conducting surveys. 
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In 1954, the Mandal prepared some resolutions for the uplift 
of leprosy patients and copies of these resolutions were sent to 
the various leprosy asylums in India to get them passed. The 
first conference of leprosy patients on all-India basis, was held 
at Tapowan under the residentship of Dr. Issac Santra, the 
famous anti-leprosy worker of Orissa. Similar conferences of 
leprosy patients on district level were organised by the Mandal 
at Akola and Khamgaon in 1955 and 1959 respectively. To 
mitigate the prejudice against the disease, various books on 
leprosy problems were published which helped in changing the 
attitude of public considerably. A_ tailoring ef gales was 
opened, which trained the patients in an additional vocation and 
provided sufficient clothing to the inmates of the asylum. 


To rehabilitate patients discharged from asylums, about 
202.33 hectares (five hundred acres) of land in Murtizapur taluka 
of Akola district was acquired and a colony was founded there 
in 1955. The Mandal started Mitra Sangh in order to give 
opportunity to the thoughtful and sympathetic people to help 
the cause of anti-leprosy work. For the untainted children of 
leprosy patients, a Montessori school was also started. In addi- 
tion to the various handicrafts~started by the Mandal from time 
to time carpentry, smithy and shoemaking were taught due to 
the growing desire of the patients for light physical work. Some 
of the juvenile convicts in the remand homes of Maharashtra 
State are leprosy patients. As there are no facilities for treat- 
ment of such patients the responsibility of accommodating 
them is accepted by the Mandal, 


Operations of various types are performed frequently and an 
operation theatre named, ‘Dadheechee Shalya Bhawan’ was 
opened in December 1957, 


To provide some work to the weak and disabled leprosy 
patients and make them self-supporting, the Mandal started a 
printing press to give them such work as composing, folding 
and binding. 


The unit of boy scouts conducted by the Mandal was officially 
recognized by the Scout Commissioner of Maharashtra State in 
1959. Shivaji Vyayam Mandir with necessary tools and equip- 
panies was opened for the convenience of the patients who are 
cured. 


By 1960, the Government had also taken up the schemes for 
the control of the disease and started their own SET (Survey, 
Education and Treatment) centres and control units. 


An X-ray machine was purchased with the grant given by 
Sir Sorab Tata Trust for the purpose and was installed on Ist 
October 1960. 


Separate residential quarters were built for the blind leprosy 
patients in 1961. A hospital was built at Pohora, a small hill 
station about 16.10 km. (10 miles) from Amravati. Leprosy 
patients have a low vitality and as a result they suffer from 
Tuberculosis. To segregate them from other patients a separate 
ward was built in the asylum. 
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The institution encouraged the inmates in acquiring _ profi- 
ciency in various arts. A music school, named ‘ agore Music 
School’, was opened to teach them music, 


The foundation stone of a technical school named ‘ Malviya 
Vidyalaya’ was laid in 1962 to provide education in various 
handicrafts and technical subjects. 


The affairs of the Mandal are looked after by a pre) body 
and a governing body. The latter had a membership of 12 in 
1963, 


The value of property and assets of the institution amounted 
to Rs. 13,78,888 in 1962-63, The institution received grant from 
Government and donations from the public. The donations 
amounted to Rs. 30,120 for the year ended on 3!st March 1963. 
The capitation grants for the various activities of the institution, 
stood at Rs. 84,142 in the same year. fanart other prominent 
sources of income may be mentioned, the rehabilitation centres 
at Murtizapur, grant ris the technical school and sale of various 
articles produce by the cottage industries and handicrafts. 
The main items of expenditure were maintenance of patients, 
expenses on medicines and. dispensary and expenses on _ office 
and hospital establishment which accounted for Rs. 86,205 in 
1962-63. The total annual expenditure in the same year stood 
at Rs, 2,16,769. 

Sarvodaya Mandal at Karajgaon is conducted from the funds 
donated by Maharashtra Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. It was 
established in January 1955. It aims at propagating the teach- 
ings of Mahatma Gandhi and removal of illiteracy among the 
masses. 


The value of the fixed property and assets of the institution 
was Rs. 50,000 in 1963. It received a donation of Rs. 15,400 
from Maharashtra Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and a grant from 
Government in 1963. 


The activities of the institution are multifarious. It runs for 
example, a hostel known as Sarvodayakuti, which admits per- 
sons urespective of caste or creed. It runs a health centre 
which treats patients and gives lessons on the importance of 
hygiene and cleanliness. It also conducts Balwadi, the Montes- 
sori school, and a technical school where the students are 
taught spinning, weaving and dyeing and agriculture. Students 
are also imparted the technical know-how of khadi and village 
industries hike oil-crushing, pottery, beekeeping, soap-making 
and making of palm-gur and neera. The library, known as 
‘Sarvodaya’, contains 600 books, magazines and_ periodicals. 
Hindi, the national language, is taught in the ‘ Rashtrabhasha 
Kendra’. The institution also devotes attention to ‘Bhoodan’ 
and ‘Gram Safai’ movements. 

Akhil Bharatiya Shri Gurudev Seva Mandal situated in 
Mojhre village was founded in 1943 under the guidance and 
direction of Rashtra Sant Shri Tukadoji Maharaj, with the 
object of infusing and inspiring the social workers to devote 
themselves to the service of society. 
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Towards the attainment of its aims and objectives, the 
channels and avenues utilised by the institution are diverse and 
manifold. They include congregational] prayers, physical train- 
ing, propagation of ayurveda, educational and literary acti- 
vities, bhajan and community singing, debates and _ religious 
discourses, introducing improved methods of agriculture, dairy 
farming, ram dhoon, propagation of universal brotherhood and 
elimination of untouchability, emancipation of the backward 
classes and aboriginal tribes (like Korku), marriage reforms, 
assistance to orphans and delinquents and_ establishment of 
cottage and village industries. Ashrams to train the pracharaks 
have been established at Gurukunj, Mojhre and Yavli in 
Amravati district, Chandapur and Malkhed in Yeotmal district, 
Amgaon in Bhandara district, Chimur in Chanda _ district, 
Udama in Betul district and Khapa in Chhindwada district. 
There are branches of Seva Mandal at Poona, Bombay, Nasik, 
Indore, Ahmedabad, Nadiad, Baroda, Jhansi, Bhokar, Nanded 
Malkhed, Himayatnagar, Jalna and Aurangabad. Attempts are 
made to re-organise village arts and crafts with the aid of 
indigenous and modern tools. Students are taught to Palais 
soap, match-box and foot-wear. Training is given for the 
maintenance of good health and sturdy physique. Medicines 
are made at the ashram pharmacy from indigenous plants and 
herbs and are given at a nominal cost of 6 palse per head per 
day. Literary writings of saints and spiritualists are published 
by the Mandal. The Mandal’s orphanage provides for the up- 
bringing of orphan and destitute children. Its libraries and 
reading room provide opportunities to individuals for research 
work. | 


The management of the Institution is looked after by a 
General Council and the Executive Committee. The General 
Council comprises life workers, honorary workers, members of 
the State bodies, women secretaries and editors of monthly 
magazines. 


The assets of the institution were valued at Rs. 9,36,238 in the 
year 1961-62. During the same year, its expenditure stood at 
Rs. 6,00,011. The government grant approximated Rs. 2,22,387 
in the same year. 


This trust was created by Takhatmal Shriwallabh and Com- 
pany of Amravati in August 1944 in response to the desire of 
Shrimati Dhannibai Chandak who herself managed the firm 
from 1918 to 1946. 


With a view to encourage teaching of Sanskrit, a Sanskrit 
Pathshala was one and a chair of Vyakaranacharya (gram- 
marian) in Sanskrit was created in 1948-49. 


The trust sends every year to Varanasi some amount for 
distributing clothes and food to the scholars who have devoted 
their life for animating the Indian heritage of knowledge by a 
deep study of Vedant, Philosophy, Vyakaran, Jyotish and 
Nyaya. 
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Scholarships are also granted every year to the students 
studying different professional courses, Such scholarships were 
granted to 74 students till 1961. 


A ‘Geeta Class’ and various activities like staging of dramas, 


arranging essay competitions and debates are also organised by 
the institution. 


Vidarbha Adivasi Seva Mandal at Paratwada (Taluka; Achal- 
pe) ve established in 1955. The institution aims at providing 
odging and hoarding facilities to the students of scheduled 
tribes and give them liberal education. It runs a hostel at 
Paratwada and the number of students in 1962 was 22. The 
institution is governed by a  sapiee body of seven members. 


The secretary is entrusted with the day-to-day management of 
the hostel. , ; 


Vidarbha Harijan Sevak Sangh at Morshi is a branch of the 
Maharashtra Harijan Sevak Sangh established in 1933. The 
institution aims at the eradication of untouchability and the 


progress of the so-called untouchables in the social and 
educational fields, 


The provincial board of Vidarbha Harijan Sevak Sangh com- 
prises 15 members, including one chairman, one secretary and 
13 members coming from fie various districts of Vidarbha. It 
has been receiving grant from Government since 1937. 


At present 90 per cent of its expenditure on propaganda is 
met with by grants from the Government. The rest is covered 
by donations from municipality, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and 
the local inhabitants. The institution runs a hostel for boys at 
Morshi which was established in 1955. In 1963, the hostel had 
27 students. The grant-in-aid amounted to Rs. 39,647 in 
1962-63. 


Bhagini Samaj was established at Badnera primarily for the 
welfare of women and was founded in 1936. It aims at impart- 
ing training to women in subjects like stitching, cane-working 
and cooking. It also teaches them Hindi, Marathi and English 
languages. The institution, moreover, takes part and extends 
its co-operation in all the local, national and international move- 
ments conducted in the cause of the emancipation of womenkind 
from the present socia] and economic drudgeries. 


The Samaj is governed by a body which looks after its day-to- 
day management. The subscribers constitute the general body 
which appoints two persons as trustees to look after the pro- 
pay and assets of the institution. The meeting of the general 

ody is held at least twice in a year. 


Since 1954, the institution has been running a Montessori 
class (Bal Mandir) for children, It also runs a library and 
arranges series of lectures on a variety of subjects. The festivals 
of Makar Sankraman, Kojagiri Pournima, Sharadotsawa are also 
celebrated. 
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CHAPTER 18. The annual income and expenditure of the institution were 
ae Rs. 1,635 and Rs. 1,577 respectively in 1961. It received grants 

blic Life and ’ Pec ibe Y 
Valuntary Social from the municipality, the Social Welfare Board and the 


Service Government. 
Organisations. . ' 
VOLUNTARY Following is an account of Kasiurba Gandhi Rashtriya Smarak 


Orcanisations. Trust, Madhan. 


Welfare of Women, . - e 
Kasturba Gandhi. »©0¢ Bal Mandir (Montessori class for children) was started 


Rashtriya by the institution in 1954. It had eight branches and four 

Smarak Trust, centres at different villages in the nearby area and one 

Madhat, sevashram for the backward tribes at Gondwadi in Melghat 
tahsil. 


The institution conducts the Mahila Shikshan Vibhag, the 
Arogya Mandir, the Balak Mandir, the Kanyashram and a 
secondary school (up to 10th standard). 


Till 1960, classes for training gramsevikas were conducted 
with the help of the Social Welfare Board. From then, adult 
literacy classes are conducted by the Social Welfare Board. A 
large number of women attend these classes, 


The Arogya Mandir consists’ ofa dispensary, 2 maternity 
home and a hospital with twenty beds, 


Kanyashram runs a hostel for girls. 


The secondary school run by the institution provides education 
up to 10th standard. The students are also taught weaving in 
the school. 


Adiwasi Sevashram, Adiwasi Sevashram at Gondwadi was established in 1951 where 
Gondwadi, a health centre and a Balwadi are run for the welfare of the 
scheduled tribes. 


The institution is administered by an advisory committee and 
a managing committee. 


The institution receives grants from Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, 
the State and the Central Government and the municipality. 
The expenditure of the institution stood at Rs, 90,190 in the 
year 1962-63. 

Matru Seva “Mote Maternity Home”, Amravati, a branch of Matru Seva 
Psi Sangh, Nagpur, was established in 1925. The Sangh aims at pro- 
: viding pre-natal treatment as well as medical advice to women and 
to run a maternity home with adequate equipment, In the case of 
oor women, the treatment during the confinement is free. The 

Institution also provides a nursing course for women. 
A working committee of 11 members looks after the day-to- 
day management of the institution. The office-bearers of the 
committee are the president, the secretary and the medical officer. 


In 1963, the value of property and assets of the institution 
amounted to Rs. 61,790, The annual expenditure stood at 
Rs, 20,000. The institution receives a grant of Rs. 2,000 per 
annum from the Central Social Welfare Board and Rs. 250 from 
the municipality. During 1962-63, 445 women received pre-natal 
treatment and 360 delivery cases were attended to. 
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Prabodhan Geeta Mandal at Daryapur was established in CHAPTER 18. 
December 1937 for the progress of women in cultural and social yas 
: : Public Life and 
fields. It aims at propagating the teachings of Geeta amongst Voluntary Social 
women. For this toed oa the institution conducts classes where vice 
discourses are held on the Geeta. Geeta-jayanti, Makar Sank- Organisations. 
raman, Dasnavami and other religious festivals are celebrated by 5 
‘ . : . . E IRGANIBATIONS, 
the institution and bhajans as well as kirtans are arranged. The 


Men TSR? . a ets ; Welfare of Woinen. 
institution runs a Balak Mandir, a tailoring class and a library. nities has 


The institution has a building. The annual income of the Gee Mee 
institution stood at Rs. 4,500 in 1962-63. a 


The Balak Mandir had 65 children on its roll in 1962-63. Its 
libr contains over 700 books, It receives grant from the 
Divisional Welfare Board. In 1962-63, the grant amounted. to 
Rs, 640. 


Sharada Udyog Mandir, Amravati, founded in December, 1950, Pith payee : 
is a charitable institution established with the aim of giving PRO a EUAN: 
economic aid to hard pressed middle class women, especially 
widows and destitutes, by giving them training in various crafts 
and vocations such as tailoring, embroidery, bakery and manu- 
facturing of lozenges, toys, etc. The successful candidate in 
tailoring is given diploma which is recognised by the Directorate 
of Technical Education. The beneficiaries of the society 
numbered 100 in 1963. 


The movable and immovable property of the institution was 
worth about Rs. 25,000 in 1963. The income in the same year, 
stood at Rs. 37,000 including Government grant of Rs. 7,000. 


The life members of the institutions numbered 75 in 1963 
while the ordinary members were 500, The institution opened 
a Balak Mandir in 1955, where children below six years of work- 
ing mothers, are admitted. 

The Mandir publishes ‘Wagvina’, a monthly magazine in 
Hindi. 

Opened in 195! by one Mr. Dhanaraj Kesarimal Munot in Shrimati 
memory of his mother, the late Shrimati Dhapeebai Jain, this \/apeebat Jain 
maternity home aims to provide medical aid to children and Aaa 
diners treatment and advice to women. The income from 
ounder’s property is assigned to meet the expenses of the home, 
and a board of trustees looks after its management. 


The estimated value of the assets of the institution was 
Rs. 1,00,000 in 1964. 


The expenditure for the year 1961, amounted to Rs, 26,084. 
The institution received grants from the State Government and 
the Municipality. In 196], the grant from Government amounted 
to Rs. 7,500 and that from Municipality. stood at Rs. 500. 


The Home had 22 beds in 1953, and 28 in 1962. The delivery 
cases attended to were 305 in 1953 whereas the number rose to 
608 in 1962. The number of patients treated was 554 in 1962. 
The expenditure on free eds was Rs, 3,731 in 1952 and 
Rs, 15,512 in 1962. 
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The Baptist Mission of Central India had an information centre 
at Achalpur known as the Christi Sahitya Kendra established in 
March 1962. The centre provides pamphlets and literature on 
Christian religion and other relevant information. The expendi- 
ture of the Kendra was Rs. 1,000 in 1962. It does not receive any 
grant from the government. 


Mahaweer Sarvajanik Vachanalaya at Badnera was established 
in 1951, The library is open to all. 


The value of the assets and property of the institution stands 
at Rs, 5,000. The institution received grants from the munici- 
pality (amounting to Rs. 250 in 1961) and the Government. The 
annual expenditure stood at Rs. 1,500, in 1961. 


The institution celebrates days of national importance and 
special functions are arranged on these days. 


Nagar Vachanalaya at Amravati was established as early as 
1867 for the diffusion of knowledge among the general public. 
Tts activities include circulation of books, newspapers and 
magazines, conducting study circles and arranging lectures and 
debates. 


The members of the vachanalaya constitute the general body. 
It elects the managing committee which executes the decisions of 
the general body. 


Its assets and property were valued at Rs. 1,44,448 in 1962-63. 
During the same year, its income was Rs. 23,690 and its 
expenditure amounted toa Rs, 26,152.. It received a grant of 
Rs, 500 from the Education Department in 1962-63 and of 
Rs. 1,000 from Amravati Municipality. 


The number of books in the library was 13,782 in 1963 including 
4,966 English, 8,198 Marathi and 618 Hindi books. Other periodi- 
cals included dailies, weeklies, bi-weeklies, fortnightly newspapers 
with magazines and quarterlies, They numbered 136 in 1963. 
A separate magazine section was opened in 1962. The reference 
section has books useful to the post-graduate university students. 


Sarvajanik Vachanalaya at Paratwada, was established in 1866. 
It has a free reading room and a library. Books are issued to the 
subscribing members, who numbered 91 in 1961-62. 


The fixed property and assets of the institution include the 
building and furniture worth Rs. 25,000 and Rs. 3,000 respectively. 
The library possesses books on diverse subjects and rare books. 


The library received Government and municipal grants amount- 
ing to Rs. 263 and Rs. 240 respectively in 1961. The total income 
in the same year, was Rs. 1,675 while the expenditure stood at: 
Rs. 1,803. 

The trust was established on 12th February 1959 by Ramratan 
Shriwallabh Chandak with the object of giving impetus to the 
study and preachings of Vedant, Vijnyana and Gita with special 
emphasis on Karma Yoga and Dharma Shastra. 
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The total value of the property of the trust amounts to 
Rs, 1,35,000 and consists of Shree Ram Mandir, Mangal Karyalaya 
{aad known as Dharmshala), Mohini Mangal (new buil- 
ing recently constructed) and Deeparchan Sadan. 


The trustees work free for the trust and one of them acts as 
managing trustce, 


Geeta Mandal’ was formed and three series of lectures were 
arranged (in November 1956, April 1957 and in September 
1957) on the philosophy of ‘Gita’. : 


A sub-committee of seven persons was established in 1958 to 
arrange the ‘Suvichar Vyakhyanmala’ and 30 lectures were 
delivered in this series. ; 


Hanuman Vyayamshala, Paratwada, was established in 1916. 
The institution conducts classes and trains teachers in physical 
education, It holds various exhibitions and competitions in 
games. 


The assets including its building and other equipment were 
valued at Rs. 16,000 in 1961-62, The institution is managed by 
a governing body of + members, It did not receive government 
grant and its only source of income was donations. 


Shree Hanuman Vyayam Prasarak Mandal, Amravati, was 
founded by Anant Krishna Vaidya and Ambadas Krishna 
Vaidya in 1914 as a smal] gymmastic club. The institution has 
done pioneering work of organising the movement of physical 
education when there was a general apathy for physical 
education. 


The founders had two objectives: to link up the movement of 
physical education with the national freedom movement and to 
modernise and systematise the traditional Indian system of 
exercise by incorporating in it the Western methods of physical 
education. 


In 1918-19, the club was renamed as the Hanuman Vyayam 
Mandir. The institution as it grew from strength to strength 
was reorganised into Shree Hanuman Vyayam  Prasarak 
Mandal. 

The efficacy of the system of physical education that was 
being evolved in this institution was tested in the various 
gymmastic tournaments. The success of its athletes in the C. P. 
and Berar Olympic Meets held in 1925, encouraged the organi- 
sers to launch upon a new scheme of popularising these exerciscs 
and games on a countrywide basis. The idea of holding short 
term physical training classes during the summer vacation at 
Amravati was devised and implemented. These classes are 
being run every year almost uninterruptedly since 1925 and more 
than 15,000 young men and women, from different parts of. the 
country have been trained in this institution. 
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The Mandal later turned its attention to the study of some of 
the Western and Eastern gymnastic systems and a fs of its life 
members were deputed twice to attend the International Scout 
Jamborees held in Europe. During 1921—30, its activities did 
not remain confined to the solitary field of payee) education 
but became associated with the national freedom movement. 
The workers of the Mandal were also taken up on most of the 
committees which were formed to prepare the scheme of physical 
education. The teams of the Mandal visited important towns 
of most of the Indian provinces and gave demonstrations of 
their performances. The Mandal organised a special wing of 
social workers under the title ‘Civil Defence Force’, in 1932 
and this wing further attracted young men from different parts 
of the country. The members of this wing later supplied  per- 
sonnel to the Government organisations such as Home Guards. 
Urban Infantry and Territorial Army. The first All-India 
Physical Education Conference was organised by the Mandal in 
October 1946 which was a great success. The conference result- 
ed in the establishment of a permanent organisation, v1z., the 
National Association of Physical Education and Recreation in 
India. The members of the Mandal. attended the gymnastic 
meets held in Europe in 1936, 1949 and. 1953. 


The Mandal devoted its energies to the rejuvenation of Indian 
elements in gymnastics like rhythm, callisthenics, uniformity 
of mass action, graceful mass performance and uniform exer- 
cises to all parts of body. It brought into play the element of 
music as a co-adjunct of physical training and so phased the 
different indigenous exercises as can be practised age-wise. The 
Mandal framed a syllabus of the subjects of physical training 
for which a number of items from traditional exercises and 
games were selected and remodelled.. The system has become 

opular in India. It is also to the credit of the Mandal that 
1t has started a women’s wing and has tried to do away with the 
prejudices against physical education for women. It has 
established the Indian Institute for Diploma in Physical Culture 
and Recreation in 1946 with a view to bringing about a synthesis 
of eastern and western methods. 


The Mandal has its own building accommodating its office, 
the local gymnasium, the library, lecture hall and a_ store for 
apparatus, equipment and instruments, The Mandal owns a 
printing press with a building and has brought out a few publi- 
cations on physical education. The Mandal maintains a dairy 
ard a small poultry farm. 


The management of the Mandal is looked after by three 
bodies, viz., (1) the general body, (2) the managing body and 
(3) the executive committee. 


The assets of the institution were valued at Rs. 1,09,000 in 
1962. The annual income and expenditure stood at Rs, 53,254 
and Rs. 72,027 respectively in 1962-63. The grants from various 
sources stood at Rs. 21,378 in the same year. 
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Numerous benevolent institutions and charitable organisations CHAPTER 18. 
are working for the welfare of those who belong to the sche- public Life and 
duled castes and scheduled tribes in Amravati district. Some of Voluntary Social 
them are branches of institutigns, established elsewhere. Most Service 


Pa be Biss Se : Organisations. 
of the institutions were established after 1950. SRA 


The uplift of these communities (viz., backward classes) is sought ORGAnrsaTrons. 
to be achieved in many ways. The Government gives them Sc earia ntti 
special facilities for receiving education at all stages. They get poesmard Class 
freeships and scholarships which enable them to complete their srudeni’s Hostels. 


courses, 


Taking into consideration the poor financial conditions of 
students, grants-in-aid are given by the Social Welfare Depart- 
ment*, The hostel inmates are provided with lodging, boarding 
and other essentia] amenities. 


The following table gives the information about the various 
hostels in Amravati district. The hostels are meant for second- 
ary school children. 


Backwarp Crass Srupenrs’ Hosters in AMRAVATI District 


Year of Year of Sanctioned 
Name of Hostel and location establish- recogni- strength of 
ment tion students 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
\. Adarsha Vidyarthi Griha, Amravati 1933 1959-60 20 
2. Shri Ram Education Society’s Hostel, 1956 1959-60 39 
Takarkheda Sambhu (Tal. Amravati) 
3. Depressed Classes Students’ Hostel, 1955 1959-60 30 
Warud (T'al. Morshi). 
4. Harijan Vasti Griha, Morshi a 1955 1959-60 21 
5. Dalitodhar Boarding, Paratwada .. 1953 1959.60 20 
6. Shri Gurudeo Backward Classes 1959 1960-61 25 
- Hostel, Mozari (Tal. Chandur Rly.) 
7. Ogale Smarak Vasti Griha, Amravati 1960 1961-62 20 
_§. Vidarbha Adiwasi Sewa Mandal, 1955 1955-56 20 
Achalpur Camp. 
9. Adiwasi Hostel (Chhatrawas), Amra- 1955 1959-60 30 
vati. 
10. Lok-Sewa Chhatralaya, Chikhaldara 1960 1961-62 20 
(Tal. Melghat). 
11. Adiwasi Hostel Shendurjana Ghat, 1957 1959-60 25 


(Tal. Melghat). 
eee ee 


“Thus in 1960-61, the “Shri Ram Education Society” at Takarkheda Sambhu 
received a grant of Re. {'8,750 for building a Hostel. In the same way in 1961-62, the 
Backward Class Hostel at Mozari also received a grant of Re. 12,479. 
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The Friends’ Club at Badnera was started in 1962 with a view 
to promote a feeling of “corporate life” amongst its members. 
The Club had 32 members in 1962. It offers them facilities to 


play such games as badminton, table-tennis, bridge, etc., in its 
own premises. 


The Anand Samaj which was originally started in 1902 and 
the Samartha Samaj, started in 1912, were merged in 1921 to 
form a new body, viz., the Samarthanand Samaj. The main 
object of the Samaj is to awaken political consciousness amongst 


the people. It started the ‘Deshbandhudas Vachanalaya’ in 
1924, 


CHAPTER 19— PLACES 


Acalpir City is the headquarters of Acalpiir tahsil and is 
situated at a height of about 366 metres (12007 above sea-level. 
It lies more than 48.280 km. (30 miles) to the north-west of 
Amravati, the district . headquarters and has a population of 
36,538 as per the 1961 Census. The town was formerly known 
as Ellicpir. Its ancient name has recently been restored to it. 
The town was fortified in the days of its early Muslim rulers by 
a huge and solid rampart wall of masonry with four gates. The 
fortifications are still in good condition, The names of the 
respective gates are Dulha gate, Tondganv gate, Bundelpura 
ate and Hirdpurd gate. Near the Dulha gate there is a window 
nown as Dulhaé Khidki. 


In modern times no works have been undertaken for the 
supply of water. Water is mostly obtained from wells and 
small rivulets Sarpan and Bican which flow through the town. 
However, the Public Health and Engineering Department of the 
Government has prepared a plan to provide the city with tap 
water-supply. There is still in existence, though no longer in 
working order, ‘an underground conduit of earthen pipes 
through which the oldest quarter of the town (that between the 
Dulha Darvaza and the Barkul gate) was formerly supplied 
with water from the Bican. In order to make a reservoir, a dam 
was constructed on the river Bican at a spot above the city. It 
is said that these water-works were constructed in the reign of 
Ahmad Sah Wali Bahamani (A.H. 829, A.D. 1425). The pipe- 
line of these water-works is heavily silted and now it is 
inoperative. 


In the heyday of its prosperity, with a lavish court in the 
midst, Acalpiir was an important centre of cotton and _ silk 
manufactures, and had a reputation also for wood-carving and 
stone-work which is borne out by the remnants of the old royal 
palaces and the court. To-day. the latter industry is almost 
extinct, and those of weaving and dyeing, though their followers 
are still numerous, are steadily on the decline. In recent years, 
however, two co-operative societies for the manufacture of cotton 
materials have been formed. The carpets made here, though 
rough, are of a strong texture and find a ready sale all over the 
district ; Rhadis, rumals, pagdis.and patkds, and saris with silk 
borders are also produced, but the trade is in doldrums for the 
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earnings of a Kosti not only do not exceed those of an unskilled 
workman, but are actually less and his goods are being steadily 
ousted from the market by those of the powerloom. The al 
dyeing of Acalpir was formerly famous, but the trade now is 
extinct. The castes connected with these industries are the 
first to exhibit signs of distress in times of scarcity and require 
the promptest attention. A good many people of this com- 
munity have given up the traditional industry of their fore- 
fathers and taken to agriculture and other trades which promise 
better returns. To-day the most important industry as else- 
where is that of raw cotton. A cotton mill known as the 
Vidarbha and Berar Mills, was established in 1926 and now 
affords employment to over 2,000 workers both skilled and un- 
skilled. Raw cotton from many villages around Acalpir is 
brought here for sale, there being a big cotton market at 
Acalpir. 


In the village lists and settlement papers Acalpir appears as 
divided into eleven Rhels or munds, each of which bears a 
Hindu name, being that of the family holding the parelki, e.g., 
Khel Japmali, Khel Trirnbak Narayan, Khel Tikal, Khel 
Gummet and the like. fhe history.of present-day Acalpir, 
however, is distinctly Muhammedan, and this is reflected as 
one might expect in the nomenclature of the place which was 
until recently called Ellicpir. The town was at one time 
surrounded by 54 purds or suburbs, of which about 35 exist to 
the present day, and the names of nearly all are of Musalman 
origin. All suburbs are within the municipal limits. A few 
of the more important ones are Samastpura formed by Samast 
Khan in 1724, Sultanpura by Sultan Khan about the same time, 
Anvarpura named after Anvar Khatun, Salabat Khan’s . wife, 
Namdar Ganj, Nagibpura, Abbaspura, Jivanpurd, and Raikabah, 
the last named being the headquarters of a bazar formed by 
Salabat Khan to accompany him on his military expeditions, 
There is no doubt that Acalptr was in the past a very large and 
prosperous city, and is said to have contained at one time as 
many as 40,000 houses, The number has now touched a low 
level of 8,000. Its prosperity depended upon two things, the 
presence of the court and the position of the city at one end of 
what must always have been a considerable, if not one of the 
most important, trade routes through the hills to Northern 
India. The court has vanished and with it the prosperity of 
the town and the railway has diverted all trade elsewhere. The 
former importance of Acalpiir has declined and its interests are 
mainly of the past. 


The history of the city could well be said to be the history of 
Berar itself. The town is full of old buildings of greater or less 
importance, which bear testimony to its fortunes under different 
rulers. Its earliest Muhammedan invaders are commemorated 
fitly enough in the bare but stately Idgzh of Sultan Imad-ul- 
Mulk (A.D. 1347), the nephew of Muhammad Tughlak’. 


Ne 
"So says local tradition which has dignified him with the title of “ Sultan ”, 
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The zdgah is a wall built across, in an open ground, about 
46 metres (150 ft.) in Jength and !5 metres (50 ft.) in height. In 
the centre at the top of it there is a raised seat, crowned with a 
gumbaz. The extreme ends of the idgdh were surmounted by 
two tall and handsome mindars but now only one stands, the 
one to the left of the visitor having collaneed along with a_ small 
part of that side. At one of the ends there are stairs leading to 
the top affording a view of the Gavilgad fort, which is partly 
hidden by the dense forest growth. Muslims offer mass prayers 
on the day of Id. The Jami Masjid is a huge structure 
supported by about 108 pillars, each of a height of about 
15 metres (50 ft.), constructed in the traditional style. The 
front row of pillars forms eleven arches. In front of the mosque 
is a spacious courtyard. There is also a small water tank. The 
Barkul gate is located in the &illd locality of the town. It was a 
massive erection of stone divided into inner and outer wards 
and leading into the still older mud fort which dates from the 
Hindu times. The mud fort is no more in existence and even 
the Barkul gate lies amidst ruins. Only the brick structure 
remains, the stones and plaster having fallen asunder due to 
antiquity. But the remains suffice to give an idea of its 
grandeur and massivity. The gate had many carved stones in 
it taken perhaps from some of the pillaged temples and from 
its situation in the middle of the city it must have been a 
favourite ‘cold harbour’ in the hot weather. Recently the wall 
extensions of the gate were sold in auction and many houses 
have been constructed from the stones dug out of its founda- 
tions. The name Barkul is a corrupt form of the Persian word 
Birkul which means very big or lofty. From about the same 
period must date the Hauz Katora, a ruined octagonal tower of 
brick, mortar and sandstone, about 3 km. (2 miles) to the west 
of Acalpiir. It is believed to have been built by Ahmad Sah 
Wali Bahamani. The architecture of it is in the style known 
as Pathan, and the tower stands in the midst of a supposedly 
circular tank the diameter of which was about 91 metres 
(100 yards) and depth about 4.572 metres (15 ft.). Now the tank 
is full of mud and has lost both its shape as well as depth. It is 
said, though not conclusively proved, that water was brought from 
Dhamanganv by means of an underground conduit system to 
feed the tank and in course of time the passage might have got 
silted with mud and the flow of water stopped. The tower 
stands 24.68 metres (81 feet) in height and has three storcys ; it 
is said that a fourth and a fifth were removed by one of the 
Navabs to provide materials for his ‘own palace. There were 
mindrs but they werc in ruins even during the time of Akbar. 
The tower is also believed to have a cellar which is now 
supposed to have sunk in the mud. On all the eight sides, 
there are open arch-shaped doors and inside there are designs of 
beautiful creepers carved in all exuberance. The edifice is long 
past repairs. 


The Bahamani dynasty and its tarafdars of Berar have left 
but little in the way of a memorial. To the Bahamanis we owe 
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the water-course already mentioned, the Darus Safa Masjid 
(A.D. 1340) and one or two unimportant minor buildings. The 
mosque is said to have been built by one Abdul Kadar and_ is 
located in the Farmanpura part of the town. The entrance is 
through a gate constructed in the traditional style opening into 
a courtyard which contains a small water tank. The mosque is 
rectangular in shape having four rows of pillars forming five 
arches in the front, It measures 22x10 metres (75’x 35’) and 
has three domes. It is in a perfectly good condition. From the 
same period dates the most famous of all the Acalpiir antiqui- 
ties, the tomb of Dulha Sah Abdul Rahman Ghazi Ghaznavi. 
The legend tells us of a wandering Muhammedan fakir who was 
maltreated by a certain Raja of Acalptr and fled to Ghazni to 
appeal for help. The great Mahmud’s nephew was celebrating 
his bridal when the holy man arrived; but he left the feast to 
lead a Jehad from beyond the Himalayas for the punishment of 
the king and died fighting amid untold slaughter of the king's 
soldiers cutting off, we are even told, his own head to make the 
victory secure. On the 10th Rabi-ul-aval an urus in honour of 
Dulha Sah, attended by over 25,000 persons is held. The build- 
ings are picturesquely situated on the north-easterly bank of the 
Bican about 1.60 km. (I mile) from the city and from a distance 
look almost imposing with the two great archways, the small 
lantern window overhanging the river and a cluster of white 
domes behind. On closer scrutiny they are very disappointing : 
the apparent stone-lace-work is merely a mass of bricks and 
tiles placed edgeways and whitewashed and the whole effect is 
indescribably petty. Passing in through the large gate one 
finds a spacious courtyard containing the graves of many 
forgotten worthies. There is one in particular which has some 
very creditable stone tracery. Close at hand on the . right lie 
the houses of the attendants.and-on)the left a small mosque 
built originally hy Subheddr Mivan Manzur, two hundred and 
fifty years ago, but restored by Ghulam Husain the last of the 
Navabs. Through this one enters the holy of holies, the inner- 
most court wherein are the resting places of the Ghazi himself 
and of his mother Malika-i-[ahin. These are said to have heen 
erected by Safdar Khan Sistani, the lieutenant of Ala-ud-din 
Hasan, the first Bahaman Sah. They are covered with white- 
wash and are in no way interesting ; the silver doors which they 
possessed a hundred years ago have been stolen, and though 
they were once recovered by the police have since vanished. 
The largest enclosure of all is surrounded by a sandstone wall 
built by the brothers Raghuit and Mudhojt Bhosle of Nagpiir 
in alternate thanks offering for their successes over each other, 
The eastern gate built by Mudhoii is the only erection in the 
whole crowd of buildings with anv architectural beauty. It has 
a flight of stone steps on either side leading to a broad bargh- 
dari on top. Half wavy up each flight is a small domed halting 
place. The barahdari has six windows and two doors and is 
surmounted by four small mindrs. Each gate of the wall has a 
Persian inscription commemorating its builder. Just outside the 
dargah 183 metres (two hundred yards) from the west bank of 
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the Bican fies a small but elegant cylindrical sandstone dome 
supported on four sandstone pillars. It is commonly known as 
the Moni Joni Gumbaz, and said to commemorate the infant 
daughters of Ahmad Sah Wali’s Vazir who died here. 


After the fall of the Bahamani dynasty, the architectural 
history of Acalpiir is blank for several hundred years, The 
Imad Sahi rulers, though they held the proud position of 
having been the only independent Kings of Berar, were in truth 
but insecurely seated on a tottering throne. Gavilgad, with its 
strong walls and precipitous approaches, was a capita] far more 
to their liking than the ill-defended Acalpir. They have left 
no memorial. The Nizam Saihs were busy elsewhere, and _ the 
stir and turmoil of the Moghal invasions of the Deccan left 
them but little time for building. A few relics remain of the 
reigns of Akbar and Alamgir; of the former is the well or low- 
level reservoir known as Mandal Sah, said to have been built by 
Man Singh, the Raja of Jaipiir. It is commonly known to the 
people as the Mandal Sah Bath and is situated not far from the 
tdgah of Sultan Iméad-ul-Mulk mentioned in the foregoing 
pages. Around the reseryoir, which is a sort of a well, square 
in shape, are extensive meadows and. a, fine grove of tall tamarind 
trees, It has a platform where its princely owner could sit and 
be cool in the hot weather and niches opposite for the musicians 
to make him merry. The well is of masonry construction and 
even to-day it is in a perfectly good condition, On its bank, on a 
block of stone is carved in relief an image of Hanuman. It 
seems that the block with the image was deposited there at a 
later date. Alamgir is represented by the Cauk Masjfd and a 
smaller mosque both built. by Sayasté Khan or Mirza Beg Khan 
as he is also called, by the municipal office formerly a Divan- 
khana, which is now almost. in ruins, and by the restoration of 
the Jami Masjid. But the domes of the last-named edifice have 
collapsed. The Cauk Masjid is rectangular in shape and has 
three arches in the front. It was constructed in about: 1653 A.D. 
and has three domes flanked by two mindrs. In the courtyard 
to the right there is a small talav, 


But the most princely of alf the dynasties that have ruled 
Acalpir was that of the Navabs of Sultan Khan’s house, and 
though they were themsclves the subordinates of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad they have done more to beautify the city than all 
the previous dynastics. In their time too, private munificence, 
whether that of other rulers such as Mudhoji Bhosle or of 
ptivate persons, seems to have been turned to building and to 
such efforts we owe the Hindu temple of Balaji and Ramcandra 
and the tomb of Sih Ismail Fakir. The temple of Balaji is very 
old and is a plain edifice. The idol of Balaji is made of Asta 
Dhdtu and is artistically shaped. In the month of Sravan its 
utsava is celebrated. The temple of Ramcandra though as old 
as the temple of Balaji is a much stronger edifice. In the 
gabhara are placed the idols of Rama, Laksmana and Sita. It 
is crowned by a well-designed sikhar with a brass spire. It is 
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enclosed by a compound wall and immediately at the entrance 
facing Rama, in a small structure, is the idol of Hanuman. 
Inside to the left and right, there are similar shrines of Narsimbha 
and a Devi, respectively. At the back again there is a small 
temple of Vitthal Rakhumai, The tomb of Sah Ismail Fakir is 
near the Dulha Darvaza, one of the entrance gates of the 
fortified city. The building consists of two chambers the outer 
or the main which contains the tomb of $4h Ismail Fakir with 
a eee dome and the inner containing some more tombs. It 
is much smaller than the outer one. The dome on the outer 
tomb-chamber is decorated with four spires in the four corners. 
Sultan Khan, the first of this dynasty, built the fort in 
Sultanpura in about 1754. It is a strong edifice of sandstone on 
the south bank of the Sarpan. The approach is covered by a 
flanking wall and the outer gate stands at the head of a steep 
approach. It was used in the early days of British administration 
as a gaol. Much of the part of the fort is now in a completely 
dilapidated condition and has lost all its former strength. 
Sultan Khin’s son was Ismail Khan, the greatest of the Navabs, 
whose lofty ideas are clearly expressed in the strong sandstone 
wall which he built round the city. To-day it has developed 
many cracks but enough;temains to show that the prince equally 
valued beauty and strength. The wall is studded with carved 
stones (said to have been taken from the ruined Jain temples of 
Raja 17 though their neat appearance gives the lie to this), its 
gates are richly ornamented, and one at least of its khirkis or 
foot gates, that just to the north of Dulha Darvaza, is extremely 
graceful. To the same ruler and his sons Bahlol and Salabat 
Khan the town owes the commencement of the Navdb Mahal. 
The old Amravati District Gazettecr has the following to say 
regarding the Navab Mahal. “It consists of a multiplicity of 
buildings of which many have fallen into decay. The four great 
courtyards with their deep verandahs and beautiful carvings both 
in wood and stone remain. Two of them are still used as 
dwelling houses by the representatives of the family, and two are 
lent to Government for schools.” The Mahal is now completely 
deserted and has crumbled down. Only a small roofless part of 
it is standing. The solid wooden pillars and the work in wood 
remain to testify the strength, beauty and the grandeur of the 
Mahal. Ghulim Husain Khan, the last of the linc, built a large 
Imambara; but the most beautiful of all the buildings in 
Acalpur is the cemetery of the Navabs in Samastpura which 


‘contains a stately dome of Ismail Khan and various small build- 


ings and some very fine jali, i.e., stonc-lattice-work. The whole is 
surrounded by a strong wall with two lofty gateways. Close by 
is a small mosque and cemetery, dating from older times which 
also contains one or two handsome tombs. All the Navabs werc 
fond of gardening and Acalpiir is surrounded by the relics of 
many handsome gardens. Perhaps the finest is the Namdar Bag, 
not far from Dulha Rahman’s Dargah; it is surrounded by a 
wall and has a large well for irrigation while one or two fine 
trees are still standing. Probably it could still be restored at a 
small cost, and the efforts would be worthwhile. Finally, 
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mention should be made of the graves of bygone English soldiers 
at Acalpir. Just outside the north wall a marble slab com- 
memorates Thomas Drew, “who for many years commanded a 
Brigade in the service of Salabat Khan Bahadur, Navab of 
Acalptr.’’ He died in 1815. Close to the municipal office are 
buried Lieut-Colonel Kenny and another who died in Wellesley’s 
assault on Gavilgad, and beside the idgadh lie Major Lane and 
Captain Grant, who succeeded Major Drew in the command just 
mentioned ; the marble slabs of these last four have long since 
been filched from the masonry. 


Besides the objects described above the temples of Laksmi 
Narayan and that of Lord Dattatraya deserve a mention. 
Laksmi Nariyan temple is very old with a spacious sabha 
mandap, In the inner shrine on a pedestal are placed the idols 
of Laksmi and Narayan. In front of the temple there is a fine 
open courtyard about 10x9 metres (35’x 30’). The temple of 
Dattatraya is near the gadhi in the Sultanpura locality of the 
town and is said to have been established by Bhavsé Rangari, 
hetter known as Gulabrav Maharaj, one of the noted saints of 
Acalpiir. In the gabhara on a pedestal is the idol of Dattatraya. 
Below the gabhara there isa cellar, descended down by a narrow 
flight of steps, containing a Siva Linga. To the right of this in 
a similar but much smaller cellar is a shrine of Laksmi the 
Goddess of wealth with an ido] of Gajanan nearby. Above it 
in a separate shrine is a Visnu Pancayatan. In the same way 
to the left of Siva Linga is a temple of Radha Krsna and above 
it is a Rama Pancayatan. All these shrines are inter-connected 
with narrow winding staircases. The arrangement is such that 
one has not to come out and go down again to visit the different 
shrines in different cellars. 


The municipality at Acalptir was established in 1869. It has 
an area of 61.72 km/ (23.83 sq. miles) under its jurisdiction, 


The administration of the municipality vests in the municipal 
committee with the President as the head. 


In 1961-62 the total income of the municipality including a 
sum of Rs. 26,708.08 as the closing balance of. the previous year 
amounted to Rs, 3,41,819.93. The income sources were: 
municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 1,52,798.18; realisation under 
special acts, Rs, 458.93; revenue derived from municipal property 
and powers apart from taxation, Rs. 17,486.00; grants and 
contributions, Rs. 1,34,215.38; miscellaneous, Rs. 1,243.49 and 
extraordinary and debt heads, Rs. 8,909.87, In the same year 
the expenditure incurred on various items including that on 
extraordinary and debt heads was Rs. 3,31,886.65. The items 
of expenditure were general administration, Rs. 68,935.45; public 
safety, Rs. 13,400.43; public health and convenience, 
Rs. 1,20,722-86 ; public instruction, Rs. 1,15,984.69; contributions, 
Rs, 124.72; miscellaneous, Rs. 3,152.56 and - extraordinary and 
debt heads, Rs, 9,565.94, 
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To facilitate easy flow of traffic two causeways have been 
constructed across the rivers Sarpan and_ Bican flowing through 
the town and dividing its contuguity. As the building, housing 
the municipal offices, is in bad repairs, it is proposed to construct 
a new one, The. municipality has also built two slaughter 
houses, two meat markets, two cattle-pounds and a sardi. For 
holding a weekly market a tin shade has also been provided. 


Cremation and burial grounds are maintained and used by 
the respective communities. 


The town has only kutcha drains. However, arrangements 
are made to remove night-soil and waste water out of the 
inhabited localities. A Committee known as the Dispensary 
Fund Committee conducts a dispensary and a civil hospital. It 
receives grants from the municipality as well as the Government. 
The town municipality incurs an annual average expenditure of 
Rs. 6,400 on medical aid. There is also a veterinary: dispensary. 


Primary education is compulsoryin, the town. It is managed 
by the municipality. There are five primary schools in the town. 
In the academic year 1961-62 these schools had a strength of 
2,109 pupils with 45 teachers on the staff. In the same year the 
municipality spent Rs. 57,604-90 on education and learning. It 
received a grant of Rs. 38,236.57 for the enforcement of primary 
education from the Eduaation department of the State Govern- 
ment. There are five privately owned high schools. One of 
these, viz., Rastriya High School received a grant of Rs, 15,000 
from the municipality in 1961-62, The Jagadarnba Mahavidya- 
laya with the faculties of Arts and Commerce was established in 
1961. It received a grant of Rs. 5,000 from the municipality in 
1962-63. There are two private libraries, viz., the Sarvajanik 
Vacanalaya and the Navayug Hindi Library, each receiving an 
annual grant of Rs. 200 from the municipality. 


The town has very few good roads within the municipal 
limits. Thus far the municipality has constructed nearly 18 kilo- 
metres of roads. Of these 9-452 km. are metalled and the 
remaining unmetalled. 


Acalptr Civil Station, also called Paratvadi and Acalpiir 
Cantonment, is situated at a height of 386-740 metres (1268 fect) 
above sea-level, and lies 51.49 km. (32 miles) north-west of 
Amravati and 3.21 km. (2 miles) north of Acalpiir City. It is 
connected with -Amravati and Cikhaldara and the Betul border by 
metalled high roads. There is also a metalled road to Afijanganv 
Surji ({6 miles=25.749 km.) and another to Candiir Bazar 
(14 miles = 22,531 km.), This road is crossed by two rivers, viz., 
Pival and Purné. There is a small bridge over the former while 
over the latter a much bigger one is under construction. Its total 
population, according to the Census of 1961, is 17,490 of which 
9,176 are males and 8,314 females, 
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Timber brought from Melghat to the bazar on Thursdays, is 
by far the most important article of trade. The depot 
established here by the Forest department is one of the biggest 
depots in India and forms a considerable source of income to the 
Government. Cattle is the next most important item of sale in 
the bazar. The bazar cess collected in 1961-62, amounted to 
Rs, 22,250. 


Paratvada is quite a modern town, its existence being due to 
its selection as a military station when Salabat Khan’s Reformed 
Troops were converted into the Acalptir Brigade and made a 
part of the Hyderabad Contingent. It was in 1823 according to 
the Nurul Berar that the cantonment was formed, Captain 
Sayer being at that time Commandant. The station at Jaipur 
Kothi was in the same year abandoned. At one time, a whole 
brigade with cavalry, artillery and infantry was stationed here. 
Meadows Taylor in 1840 notes that it was particularly the 
Brigadier’s privilege to spend his summers at Cikhaldara but on 
various occasions since the assignment the numbers were reduc- 
ed, and in 1903 only one battalion of infantry was left to evacuate 
the place. The old military buildings which were valued at 
Rs, 2,11,782 then, consist of infantry and artillery lines with a 
military hospital which are now occupied by the agricultural 
farm and its research section as Paratvada has long since ceased 
to be a military station. 


Paratvada is divided by the river Bican into two parts, the two 
being joined by bridges, one near the post office on the Cikhaldara 
road, and the other close. to the “Khuni Bungalow” a private 
house so called for somé unknown reason. The bridges are 
named. as Temblo bridge and Woodhouse bridge. The Circuit 
House or Lal Bungalow lies in an open space a few hundred 
yards to the north of the town... The basti is divided into seven 
purds or quarters named Chota Bazar, Motha Bazar, Moglai 
pura. Gatarmalpura, | Vakil line, Pensionpura, etc. Its chief 
buildings are the Recreation lodge, a club with a fine tennis- 
court and a billiard table, a town hall, three high schools includ- 
ing one for girls, a newly built sardi and a civil hospital. The 
municipal office has been accommodated in the military 
hospital. There are also two temples dedicated one each to 
Datta and Vitthal. On the northern side of the town 
is an open space provided with cabutards for the daily 
market and beyond this lies the unused parade ground. The 
Civil Station is a well laid out area with broad roads and excellent 
bungalows and public offices. Though now wearing a somewhat 
deserted appearance since its reduction at one stroke from the 
headquarters of a district and military centre to the suburb of a 
second class town, it is still a picturesque place, being well 
shaded with splendid trees. The climate is much cooler than 
Amravati in the cold weather, and warmer in the summer, 
both on account of its proximity to the hills and of the trees 
which prevent the wind. In the rains the same causes, 
together with the proximity of the river, make it very damp 
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and unpleasant. In this portion of the town lie, besides the 
ptivate residential bungalows, the site of the weekly bazar 
and the former District Offices, where now the Court of the Sub- 
divisional officer is held. There is also a police station and a 
rest-house. The old district jail serves as the premises for the 
office of the Executive Engineer. The station has both an 
Anglican church and a Roman Catholic church ; there is a joint 
cemetery. Paratvada is the headquarters of the Roman Catholic 
Mission to the Dheds and of the Korku and Central India Hil} 
Mission. The latter body manages an orphanage and an indus- 
trial schoo] at Paratvada and Khudavandpur, and a leper asylum 
at Kothare about 4.82 km. (3 miles) away. The Anglican church 
here conducts a Civil Hospital. 


There are separate municipalities for the area covered by Acal- 
pir camp and Acalptir City. The Acalpir camp municipality was 
established in 1893 and has under its control an area of 6.16 km2 
(2-28 sq. miles). The President, elected by the councillors from 
amongst themselves, is responsible for the municipal administra- 
tion. 


In 1961-62, the municipal income amounted to Rs. 3,35,075.04. 
This amount excludes receipts under extraordinary and debt 
heads. The income comprised municipal rates and taxes contri- 
buting Rs, 1,36,438.15 ; realisation under special acts, Rs. 2,043.66 ; 
revenue derived from municipal property and powers apart from 
taxation, Rs. 83,327.76; grants|and contributions for special and 
general purposes, Rs. 1,09,804.01 and miscellaneous, Rs. 3,461.46. 
In the same year expenditure was Rs. 3,22,907.20. The expendi- 
ture figure also excludes expenditure on extraordinary and debt 
heads. The item-wise expenditure was general administration 
and collection charges, Rs, 24,893.89 ; public safety, Rs. 9,038.84 ; 
public health and convenience, Rs. 1,46,578.73 ; public instruction, 
Rs, 1,33,662.37 ; grants and contributions for general purposes, 
Rs 2,379.00 and miscellaneous, Rs. 6,354.37. 


Burial and cremation grounds are managed and used by the 
respective communitics. ‘The Hindus have two burial grounds 
and. the Muslims only one. 


The town has pucca as well as kuicha drains. Waste water is 
allowed to gather in cess-pools and is then removed. Work of 
converting the kutcha drains into pucca ones which was taken up 
in 1961-62, is estimated to cost Rs. 74,518.00. Water-supply is 
obtained from wells, private as well as public. No shortage of 
water is experienced. There is only one civil dispensary and is 
managed by Government. It receives an annual contribution of 
Rs. 1,500 from the municipality. There is a maternity home run 
by the municipality. The CIB Misson of America maintains a 
hospital in the town. 


Primary education is ee and is under municipal 
management, The number of primary schools is five. In the 
year ending March 1962, there were 1,406 pupils on the rolls of 
the schools with 41 teachers. The net expenditure incurred on 
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primary education during the same year was Rs, 61,920.74. There 
are two montessori schools, one private and the other public. The 
municipality also manages a high school having two sections, one 
with Marathi as its medium of instruction and the other with 
Hindi. The strength of both these sections was 772 (1961-62) with 
32 teachers. The expenditure on secondary education came to 
Rs. 71,261.63 in the same year. The total sum spent on education 
and learning, thus stood at Rs. 1,33,182.37. In addition to the 
above stated institutions there are two private high schools one 
each for boys and girls. The Girls’ High School received a grant 
of Rs. 500 in 1962-63. Likewise Boys’ School received Rs. 1,001 
as grant-in-aid in 1962-63. The Government runs a B.Ed. Training 
College and a S.T.C. College. 


The total length of roads in the town is 17.501 km. (10 miles 
and 7 furlongs) of which 10.05 km. (6 miles, 2 furlongs) are 
metalled. 

There are two markets one daily and the other weckly. 
Besides, there are two other markets, one dealing in cotton and the 
other in grains. All these are built by the municipality. The 
markets are proposed to be renovated and extended at an estimat- 
ed cost of Rs. 18,000. 


The town has three private libraries. They are the Balmitra 
Library, the Sarvajanik Vacanalaya and the Christi Sahitya 
Kendra. The first two of these receive grant-in-aid from the 
municipality. 

Acalpir Tahsil, formerly the headquarters tahsil of the Achal- 
pir district but since August 1905 a tahsil of the Amravati dis- 
trict lying between 21°9’ and 21°24’ N. and 77°23’ and 77°53’ E. 
with an area of 1269.10 km? (490 sq. miles), contains 329 viliages 
and towns. It hes in the Payanghat at the foot of the Satpuda 
hills and is bounded on the north by the Melghat tahsil of Amra- 
vati district and the Betiil district of the Madhya Prades ; on the 
west by the Daryapir tahsil, the Amravati and Moréi tahsils form- 
ing the boundary on the south and east. The tahsil is compact in 
shape, and is the smallest of all the tahsils in point of size. The 
face of the country is perfectly level, although here and_ there 
deeply indented by the rivers and freshets that find their way down 
from the Satpuda hills. Here are the best camping grounds in the 
district. The soils are very fertile, quite equal to those in Akot 
and Daryapiir. In spite of the great demand for wood fuel in 
recent years, many parts of the tahsil are still well wooded. 
There 1s. scarcely a village which cannot boast of its grove of 
trees, and the general prosperity and high standard of cultivation 
prevailing afford a satisfaction to the eye which verges on mono- 
tony. Water in many places lics close to the surface and main- 
tains a certain amount of moisture in the soil, by which the 
country has becn enabled to weather the severe famines of the 
last decade with comparative success. With the advent of electri- 
city, aie have been installed on wells and a considerable area 
brought under well irrigation. Pakalnala project under way, 
when completed would irrigate 151.875 hectares (375 acres) of 
land of this tahsil, The climate in the greater part of the tahsil 
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is healthy throughout the year, though the heat is very trying in 
April and May ; the villages in the north of the tahsil lying under 
the hills are feverish during the last three months of the year. 
The principal rivers which drain the tahsil are the Candrabhaga 
and the Purna. The banks of both are too high to make irriga- 
tion practicable unless very large works are undertaken for which 
again the supply of water would not suffice. Such as they are, 
however, they are a great boon to the country as the water is 
good and lasts throughout the hot season. The Sarpan, a tribu- 
tary of the Candrabhaga, flows past the city of Acalptr and 
formerly supplicd the city with water by an aqueduct. There is 
an old and ruined drain of similar construction known as the 
Satbudki, or seven wells, near the village of Datura, which was 
formerly used for the irrigation of garden lands in the neighbour- 
hood. Legend connects its origin with the supply of water to 
the Hauz Katora. 


The population of the tahsil as per the 1961 Census is 209,189 as 
against 178,312 in 1951 which shows a rapid increase over the last 
ten years. In the original settlement report it was pointed out 
that the population was more than-the land could fairly bear, 
and emigration to less. cultivated tracts was predicted, At that 
time the Settlement Officer's report did not receive any attention 
and there was actually no need of taking any measures as Acalpiir 
was capable of supporting that much population. But the 
increase in population over the past decade is so rapid that the 
productive capacities of Acalpiir tahsil have fallen short and hence 
even food stuffs have largely to be brought from outside. The 
tahsil contains the towns of Acalptir, Paratvada and Candir Bazar, 
and 326 villages of which 75 are uninhabited according to village 
lists. 


The culture of the ground is carried on somewhat more care- 
fully here than in Amravati, in consequence perhaps of the 
greater value of land. The principal crops grown are jovar, 
cotton and tur. On a large extent of the land bordering on the 
hilly country to the north, cotton and jovar are the only crops 
grown, the soil being too shallow to retain sufficient moisture for 
rabt cultivation. The demand on account of land revenue includ- 
ing cess in 1961-62 was Rs, 7,25,534, while the amount actually 
collected according to treasury figures during the same year was 
Rs, 4,33,030. 


For purposes of land records the tahsil has been divided into 
four Revenue Inspectors’ circles with headquarters at Acalpiir, 
Paratvada, Candiir Bazar and Sirasganv Kasba. It constitutes 
with Melghat a single Police Circle under one Inspector and 
contains six station houses, each under a Sub-Inspector at Acal- 
pir Candiir Bazar, Pathrot, Sirasganv Kasba, Paratvada and Ase- 
ganv. 

Amla, with a population of 3,016 and 721 houses as per the 
1961 Census, is largely an agricultural village in Candir tahsil. 
There is a temple dedicated to Visveévar (Mahadev) in whose 
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nonour a fair is held on the eve of Sivrdtra in Magh, It is attend- 
ed by over 3,000 persons. Its management rests with the village 
Faficas, On Magn Suddha Paurnima, another fair in honour of 
Eknath Mahardj, one of the most celebrated saints of Maharastra, 
is held. It lasts for two days and the attendance ranges from 
four to five thousand. There is a high school named as Sri 
Krsna High School, a post office and a co-operative society. The 
weekly bazar is held on Wednesdays. Drinking water is obtain- 
ed from wells, 


Amner is a village in Moréi tahsil with 297 houses and 1,731 
inhabitants as per the 1961 Census, It is situated on the Wardha 
river opposite the village of Jalalkheda in Nagpir district. For- 
merly ‘a place of much importance, to-day it has lost its former 
glory and can only be reached by country roads from Nagpiir 
or Varud. However, the ruins of the town walls as well as of 
many temples, mosques and tombs bear witness to its former 
glory. It is said to have had manufactures of laces and silk and 
a fair to which elephants, horses, jewellery, and other outward 
signs of wealth were brought. There was a great fight here 
between the Bhosle and the Nizam when the latter was marching 
to the reduction of Navab Ismail..Khin, and the tombs of the 
slain are still shown. 


There is an old temple of Mahadev in the old mud fort, now 
in a ruined state, on the left bank of the river. Wardha, about 
0.604 km. (three furlongs) from Ammer village. It stands over- 
looking the confluence of the Wardha and the Jam _ rivers. 
Nothing except huge mounds of earth remain to testify the 
existence of a land fort in the olden days. The temple is just 
within the borders of the, Amravati district with the district ot 
Nagipr stretching beyond, From the mandap of the temple 
the inhabitations of the Jalalkheda village are clearly visible. 
The temple is held in high veneration and, is daily visited by 
a large number of people. On Mahdsivraira day a tair attended 
by over 15,000 people coming from both Amravati and Nagpur 
districts is held. The temple is built of stone, brick and mortar. 
While the actual face of the temple is towards the east its 
entrance is on the southern side. As usual the linga occupies 
the central position in the gdbhdra measuring about 1.394 sq. 
metres (15 sq. ft.) crowned with a Sikhar of no great beauty. 
The outer hall is 9x6 metres (30’x 20’) and is well-lighted and 
ventilated. In the mandap there is an image of nandi, the vaéhan 
of Mahadev. From the temple terrace a view of the confluence 
of the rivers can be had. The structure from its appearance 
looks very antique, the plaster and some bricks having given way 
in some places and unless prompt measures are taken to repair 
it, it might crumble before long. About 30 paces off there is a 
pool of great depth at the bottom of which there is supposed to 
be a temple which can be seen when the river is clear. Tradi- 
tion says that the place is presided over by the Gods, and that 
at one time any Brahman by asking for cooking vessels overnight 
would find them near this pool in the morning; he was, how- 
ever, bound -to return them, when used, into the water. One 
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day a Brahman prayed for a large number and instead of 
returning them, sold the vessels, since when they have never 
been supplied. Perhaps the most striking of the ruins, though 
it is little over two hundred and fifty years old, is the mak bara 
of Lal Khan Pathan, a large domed building in white stucco, 
with small spires in the four corners. Over the gateway is an 
inscription in Persian as follows :— 


“For the service of the throne of the Emperor Alamgir, his 
servant Raja: Kisan Sing, with great exertions and in purity of 
heart and soul laid the foundation of a beautiful tomb, a mos- 
que, a cistern and a garden as well constructed as Paradise itself. 
It was on the felicitous day, the tourth of Ramzan that Lal Khan 
Bazlaman passed from this world. Though his body be placed 
in the earth of Amner, yet his pure soul is entrusted to Hari. 
O God! Ever preserve this matchless resting place that his holy 
tomb and the dome of light may always shine. When I sought 
of the unscen one the year of his death, I was told * Lal Khan 


DE 


achieved martyrdom at Badnur’. 


The building of the mausoleum, was accomplished between the 
34th and 36th years of the Emperor's reign at Delhi, ‘ Hijri 1100.’ 
The chronogram ‘Lal Khan yaft, Sahadat bamakan Badnir’, 
gives not only the place but the date of his death. Perhaps the 
most notable feature of the tomb is that it should have been 
built by a Hindu Raja. 


The fort of Amner, often called Jilpi Amner is in Melghat 
tahsil and occupies an elevated position immediately overlooking 
the waters of the Garga and the Tapi at their confluence. It is a 
compact-looking quadrangular building of brick and mud pointed 
with mortar. The walls are flanked by four bastions of the same 
material, and enclose about-half.a— hectare (an acre) of | ground. 
‘To-day the fort is amidst ruins and the walls are crumbling 
down. Around, there is a dense and wild forest growth which 
completely hides the view of the fort. The west angle is 
occupied by a mosque, which, with its minarets towering above 
the rest of the fort, presents a rather picturesque object. There 
is only one approach, that from the north-west, on a Jevel with 
the left bank of the Tapi, which, though entirely of earth, is 
very steep. The gateway and a portion of the ramparts were 
destroyed in 1858. At the same time the guns, four or five in 
number, were removed. It lay in the line of Tatya Tope’s 
retreat at the close of the War of Independence of 1857 and 
subsequently when Tantya Bhil was harassing the surrounding 
country with his raids, a police watch was established here under 
the command of the late Raja Khuman Singh, without, however, 
very much effect. 


Amravati tahsil is the headquarters tahsil of the Amravati 
district lying between 20° 41’ and 21° 12’ N. and 77° 32’ and 78” 
2’ . with an area of 2,157.47 km.’ (833 sq. miles). It lies in the 
fertile valley of Berar (Varhad) but the almost uniform 
characteristics of this valley are broken by a low range of stony 
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and barren hills which cropping up in the immediate vicinity of 
Amravati camp, now incorporated in the town, extends over the 
eastern border of the tahsil. The tahsil is bounded on the 
north by the Acalpir tahsi] of Amravati district and the Murtiza- 
pir tahsil of Akola district, and in the east and south it ‘borders 
upon the Candir tahsil almost touching with its north-eastern ex- 
tremity, the river Wardha. The tahsil is compact in shape though 
it narrows towards the north. The tract contains no large forests, 
but babul and mango trees are plentiful everywhere, though the 
latter tree does not attain to very great size. The tahsil has a 
great varicty of soils ranging from the prevalent black agrillaceous 
mould to the worst of rocky soils. Though the latter are 
inferior in appearance they are, however, tolerably fertile owing 
to the iron felspar they contain, and in favourable seasons they 
produce excellent crops, but require periodical manuring. The 
black soil, however, except in the western part of the tahsil 
where it contains an excess of saline matter, is very fertile, 
requiring little or no manure nor even heavy ploughing, for the 
production of the ee cotton for which this part of Berar is 
so justly renowned. The soil is deep and in the hot weather 
great fissures form in it, sometimes several feet deep. With the 
coming of the monsoon the surface matter is washed well below 
and the soil turned as effectually as it would be by the best 
ploughs. The climate is on the whole healthy, though trying 
in the months of April, May and June on account of the 
extreme heat. The only rivers of amy importance are the Piirna 
and the Pedhi; the former separates Amravati from Daryapir 
on the western border and contains a supply of water throughout 
the year. The Pedhi running through the centre of the tahsil 
also has a perennial supply. Many of the villages are dependent 
on wells for drinking water. The ‘same salt bed, however, 
which underlies parts of the Akola district and Daryapiir tahsil, 
infects Amravati, and hence well water is frequently very 
brackish cspecially in the western towns and villages. Two large 
tanks have heen constructed near Amravati for supplying water 
to the city, but in ycars of short rainfall the supply is precarious. 
There are also tanks at Pohora, Afijanganv Bari, and one cr two 
other places. In 1961 the population had attained the figure of 
3,82,707 as against 3,15,410 in 1951. The tahsil contains two 
towns, Amravati (population 1,37,875) and Badnera (population 
23,840) and 434 villages, of which 78 are uninhabited according 
to village lists. Besides the above towns the tahsil contains 
18 villages with a population of more than 2,000 and 36 villages 
with less than 2,000 but over 1,000 (1961 Census). 


The principal crops grown are cotton, jovar, wheat and tur. 
The total land revenue derived in the year 1961-62 amounted to 
Rs. 10,58,533-01. 


The tahsil contains 9 police stations of which three are located 
in Amravati city and one each at Badnera, Kholapir, Loni, 
Nandganv Khandeévar, Mahuli Jagir, and Valgatv, respectively 


1, This is the popular theory. 
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In the city there are five civil and criminal courts under the 
District and Sessions Judge, Amravati. 


Amravati (pop. 137,865) is the headquarters of the Amravati 
district as also the tahsil of the same name. It stands about 
340.76 metres (1,118 ft.) above sea-level 20° 56’ N and 77° 47’ E 
and is situated at a distance of about 181.85 km. (113 miles) to the 
south-west of Nagpiir, 672.71 km. (418 miles) to the north-east of 
Bombay and 1,310 km. (814 miles) to the south-west of Calcutta 
via Nagpir by railway. Though it is not on the main line of the 
Central railway it is connected with it by a branch line from 
Badnera on the main line, 9.65 km. (six mules) away as also by a 
fine tar road. 


The town includes portions of the villages of Tarkhed, 
Rajapeth, Gambhirpiir, Mahajanpir, and Saturna. The civil 
station of the camp area which till recently formed a separate 
town with a separate municipality has been merged in the 
Amravati town and has been brought within the administrative 
jurisdiction of a single municipality. Before it was merged it 
formed the eastern boundary -of,Amravat! town. Cilam Sah 
Wali dargah now forms the-farthcst eastern limits of the town. 
This part is on a higher elevation than the rest and attains a 
height of 401.05 metres (1,283 ft.) above sea-level. Amravati is 
a modern town and is said to have been founded by Raghuji 
Bhosle. Its fortunes commenced at the close of the 18th- Century 
when the tyranny of the Akola tahsildar drove a number of 
inhabitants of that place to settle here: but its early years were 
by no means uniformly prosperous. Both the Nagpiir and_ the 
Hyderabad rulers were represented here, the former taking 60 
per cent and the latter 40 per cent of the revenues. The great 
wall of the town was built during these days. Its construction 
was begun in 1804 by the Nizam’s government and was 
completed 17 years later at a cost of over 4 lakhs of rupees. 
Meadows Taylor's “ Confessions of a Thug” vividly describes the 
daring raid of Citu, the Pendhari leader, on Amravati and it was 
to save the town from such calamities that the wall was built. 
The wall which is 3-62 km. (two and a quarter mile) in 
circumference and from 6.09 to 7.92 metres (20 to 26 ft.) in 
height, is neither architecturally beautiful nor strategically 
noteworthy. But it was very strongly built. Now the wail has 
cracked at various points and collapsed ; but still is a subject of 
much local pride. It has five large gates (Arhba, Bhusari, now 
called Jawahar, Nagptir, Kholipiir and Mahajanavis) and four 
smaller ones, for foot passengers only. called Khirkis (the 
Khunari, Chatrapuri, Mata and Patel’s Khirkis), The Khunart 
Khirki derives its name from a_ faction fight during the 
Muharram of 1816 A.D. (10th of Muharram 1226 Fasli) in which 
nearly 700 persons were said to have been killed. In addition to 
the gates and khirkis mentioned already two more passages have 
been made viz., in Kangarpura and Sabanpura. 


The town of Amravati is divided into two parts, the old city 
within and the extensive suburbs outside the walls to which now 
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the camp area has been added. Within the walls lie the 
muhallas and quarters cailed (1) Dhanraj street, (2) Macchisat, 
(3) Dahisat, (+) Bhusadra street, (5) Bohorisdt, (6) Sakarsat, (7) 
Sardfa, (8) Bajaja, (9) Baripura, (10) Patwipura, (11) Malipura, 
(12) Budhvara, (13) Kumbharvada and (14) Bhaji Bazar. Out- 
side the wall lie Namuna, Buti Peth, Amba Peth, Mudholkar 
Peth, Danda, Joglekar and Mangilal Plots, Ambikanagar, Kalyan 
Nagar, Moti Nagar, Mudaliar Nagar, Rukmini Nagar, Fraser- 
pura, Hamalpura, Belpura, Rajapeth, Khaparde garden, Masan- 
gafij, Ratangafj and many more. 


The streets inside the wall are mostly narrow and_ the 
inhabitations suffer from congestion. In contrast to this the new 
scttlements outside the walls have broad and well maintained 
streets and are far better ventilated. Namuna, Buti Peth, 
Ambikanagar, Mudholkar Peth, Mudaliar Nagar are some of the 
best localities of the town, The new bungalows, especially those 
which have come up along the camp road are extremcly well 
built. Most of the part covered by the Jawahar road, Badnera 
road within the municipal limits, Saroj Cauk to Amba nala 
bridge and Jawahar gate to Jaystarnbha have underground 
drainage system. The houses in this area are almost all well 
built upon solid plinths which except in the case of poorer 
houses are usually of stone. Namuna quarter contains two 
considerable open spaces, Nicoletts park now known as Nehru 
maidén and the Jog square. Hamalpura, Masangafij, Ratangaiij. 
Fraserpura and Waddarpura are some of the less well to do 
localities. Caprasipura, a hamlet, intended originally as _ its 
name suggests for habitation by peons and orderlies has retained 
only its name. 


There is tap-water-supply in the town. Water is obtained 
from Wadali taldv, Chatri talav and the Pedhi river. But during 
summer there is shortage of water-supply. Wadali talav has 
been brought under pisciculture. 


A_ bi-weekly bazar on Wednesdays and Sundays is held in 
Itwari near Masanganj and is largely attended. It has now heen 
sufficiently extended. For the “bhdji bazar, which is along 
Jawahar road, platforms have been provided for vegetable and 
fruit vendors. 


Amravati has long been known as the principal cotton mart 
of Berar, there being a large number of ginning and _ pressing 
factories. It is fast rising in commercial importance. The 
cotton is ginned, pressed and despatched in bales in large 
quantities to Bombay, Ahmedabad and Calcutta. For this 
purpose a cotton market has been established. It has also a good 
trade in oranges. There are also oil presses and printing presses 
and many other small factories besides a large number of hand- 
looms and power-looms. The Jawahar road starting from Sarafa 
and going up to Jaystammbha, Badnera road, the Saroj Cauk 
covering Rajkamal Cauk and the Arba nila bridge constirute 
the main business centres. The chief markets are Jogi market, 
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Takhatmal estate, Gandhi market and Sivaji market, the last of 
which is in the Jog square. Other markets are located along or 
nearby the Jawahar road. 


Compulsory primary education has been introduced in the 
town. There are primary schools conducted both by the Zilla 
Parisad as also the town municipality. Amravati has a large 
number of educational institutions imparting knowledge and 
training in various walks of life and fields. Besides the primary 
schools there are eight LE.M. schools (four each for boys and 
girls), as many as 27 high schools (public and private) of which 
21 are for boys and 6 for girls, five B.Ed. colleges (3 for males and 
two for females), four S.T.C. colleges and two D,P.T. colleges. 
The colleges teaching up to graduate and post-graduate courses. 
are—- 

(i) Vidarbha Mahavidydlaya (Arts and Science), 


(ii) Raj Mahavidyalaya (Arts and Commerce), 

(iii) Bharatiya Mahavidyalaya (Arts and Commerce), 

(iv) Sivaji Education Society's college with the faculties of 
Arts, Science, Commerce, Law and Agriculture, anc 


(v) Kanya Mahavidyalaya (Arts only). 


The Sivaji Education Society also conducts a Gram Sevak and 
a Paficayiti Raj Training Institute. ‘The Government polytechnic 
imparts education in civil, mechanical and electrical engincering 
courses, There are also technical and industrial training 
institutes, a vocational high school and a_ physical training 
institute and a number of. other institutes. The hall of the 
technical institute is the largest in Amravati and is used for all 
types of social and cu'tural functions. 


The Zilla Granthalaya, the integrated library attached to the 
post-graduate B. Ed. college and the Nagar Vacanalaya are the 
principal public libraries of the city. 


Quite a few civil dispensaries are maintained .by the munici 
pality, There are two veterinary dispensaries conducted by the 
Zilla Parisad. Besides these there are the hospitals maintainec 
by the Government, viz., (1) the [rwin hospital located along — the 
camp road, (2) the Dufferin hospital, (3) the Camp hosvital, (4) 
the Gopikisan Gancédas Rathi T. B. Clinic and (5) the Vidarbha 
Mahavidyalaya hospital. There are over six private maternity 
homes. The Jagadarnba Kustha Nivas Maharogi Seva Mandal 
Tapovan, treats leprosy patients. 


The town has no less than ten theatres, four clubs, viz., Vaniti 
Samaj, Lion’s club, Officers’ club and Rathe club. There are 
two parks viz., the Rajendra park maintained by the Sivaj 
Education Society and the Nehru park maintained by the town 
municipality. On the old race course near the Mal Tekdi, whict 
commands the town and incidentally serves as a butt to the rifle 
range, there is a proposal to build a stadium to be known a: 
Sivaji stadium. 
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Amravati has a number of State as well as Central Government 
offices, most of them being located in the camp area. Principal 
of them are those of the Collector, the Zilla Parisad, the District 
and Sessions Judge, the District Superintendent of Police, the 
Divisional Forest Officer, the Superintending Engineer, the 
District Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the Divisional 
Soil Conservation Officer, the Cotton Extension Officer and 
Maharashtra State Electricity Board. The 45th Battalion of the 
Maharashtra N.C.C. unit is stationed at Amravati. There is a 
large jail which was established as early as.the year 1886, 


The town has a post and telegraph office, telephone exchange 
and a rest house and a circuit house. Among the municipal 
buildings the clock tower is noteworthy. The municipality also 
maintains two sardis one of which is within the walls and the 
other outside. 


Amravati contains a large number of Hindu temp'es among 
which those of Amba and Ekikarai are the most important and 
require particular attention. There are also temples dedicated to 
Somegvar, Narayan, Datta and Murlidhar, the last of which is 
of very recent construction, Amravati has also the samddhi of 
Gadge Maharaj. 

The Amba' temple with a strongly built compound wall around, 
is the oldest in the whole of the district. It is invested with great 
sanctity and divinity. On the left side of the entrance leading 
into the courtyard are a number of corridors and to the right a 
spacious hall wherein is the office of the managing committee 
of the temple. Above the gate is the nagarkhana or the drum 
chamber. On the walls of the corridors various stories as told in 
the Puranas are illustrated with the help of pictures. Three arch- 
shaped gabhards house the images of Arnbabai, Ganapati, Maha- 
dev, Visiu and Parvati. Siva is. represented by a Linga symbol 
instead of an image. The idol of the Goddess is said to be of 
sand stone. A number of people daily visit the temple and offer 
prayers to the Goddess. Two silver lamps are always kept burn- 
ing by the side of the idol. Besides the idol of Amba there are 
in the same gaébhdra idols of Laksmi and Narayan. On the 
western wall of the temple mandap the Navagrahas are carved 
in relief and below are placed two images of Nandi and those of 
Mahadev and Visnu. The temple appears to be of considerable 
age, but how much of the present building could be of that age 
cannot be easily ascertained as pious hands have covered the 
whole with plaster and ornament. It was from hence, it is said, 
that Krsna carried off Rukmini, who had come to the temple with 
her brother Rukmi to pay her respects before her marriage with 
Sisupal. With them, to witness the ceremony, came a number 
of persons called varhddis or varharis, As the varhadis settled 
here the country got its name Varhar or. Varhad which came to 
be known as Berar in English. Rukmi, after Rukmint’s enleve- 
ment tried to settle the issue with Krsna on the field of battle, 
but was defeated and only spared at the urgent entreaties of his 


*, A temple originally said to have been dedicated to Indra, 
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sister. He then retired and settled at Bhatkuli a village nearly 
23 km. (14 miles) westward, where his name has been perpetuated 
by a temple erected in his honour. The name of the town is 
even said to have derived from the Goddess, though the derivation 
is almost as doubtful as that just given for the name of the 
province, and the ‘ctymology’ “the Eternal city” or “the city 
of the Immortals” is far more likely. The deity is held in great 
reverence by the people of the Hindu community and on every 
occasion of a marriage or a thread ceremony invitation is invari- 
ably offered first to this deity. The most important days when 
visitors come to the temple in great numbers are those of Nava- 
rdtra, when from Asvin Suddha Pratipada to Dasami_ the _ festival 
is celebrated. It is attended by more than two lakhs of people. 
In the month of Kartika, kakad arti is performed and at the end of 
the month the chariot is taken in procession. Music accompanied 
by the beating of drums or what is known as caughada is played 
thrice a day. The Dasara festival is also celebrated with great 
pomp. Airtans and pravacanas are delivered and sections from 
Puranas are recited on the occasion of each festival. 


The temple of Ekikara Devi is at a short distance from that of 
Ambabai who is regarded.as an incarnation of Ambabai. The 
temple is surrounded by a courtyard wall along the course of 
which are built some ‘cloisters or owries. It has an_ elegant, 
twenty-four pillared mandap with its walls decorated with pictures 
of various saints painted in relief. In front of the gdbhard there 
is another eight-pillared chamber with chandeliers hanging from 
its ceiling. The door frame of the gabhara is plated with brass 
and the niche containing the idol is-formed of two superimposed 
silver arches. A spire of gold adorns the stkhar of the temple. 
Outside the gabhara to the right is the samadhi of Svami Janar- 
dan who lived some 500 years ago and who is said to have found- 
ed the temple. Nearby is a, well, where he used to perform 
penance. It is told of Janardan Svami that he used to visit the 
temple of Armbabal every day to offer his prayers, but once the 
stream which has to be crossed while going from Ekikara 
temple to that of Armhba’s was so much flooded that the Svami 
could not cross it. ‘Upon this the Goddess Arba finding her 
devotee in troubles came to his rescue and told him that she her- 
self would come to his place in a different form. An arrow 
miraculously appeared in the well indicating the presence of the 
Goddess where the present temple was built. In AéSvin a fair 
lasting for 9 days is held from Asvin Suddha Pratipadd to 
Dasami. 

At a distance of about 2.41 km. (one and a half miles) from the 
city of Amravati along the main road is the samadhi of Sant 
Gadge Maharaj one of the noted saints of the district. The 
samadhi occupies a 1,394 m*. (15 feet square) p!atform and its 
roof is supported by four pillars, one in each corner. A framed 
picture of the late saint is kept at the place. It is however 
proposed to replace it by a bust. The spot where the samadhi is 
situated was said to have been occupied by an orange garden. 
The samadhi of his wife lies a little over 7 metres (25 feet) away. 
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On Margasirsa Vadya Trayodasi a fair is held in memory of 
the departed saint. 


The Jain temples are small and call for no particular comment 
except that of Balaji. A new Jain Basti has been constructed 
near Jawahar road. 


Among the Jain places of worship at Amravati, the temple of 
Balaji built in about 1735 is the most prominent. A story is told 
that some Marvadi tradesmen while on their pilgrimage to some 
holy place came across a mahant by name Purandasji to whom 
they made over one fourth of their capital requesting him to 
build a temple for Balaji, The present temple was subsequently 
built. Similar temples are found at Khamganv, Wasim, Deiila- 
ganv Raja, Akola and Poona. Situated in the centre of a spacious 
courtyard the temple edifice is built of bricks and mortar, It 
has a four-pillared sabhdmandap. The vestibule contains, besides 
the four handed idol of Balaji the idols of various other deities 
like Rama, Laksmana and Sita, Radha and Krsna, Vitthal and 
Rakhumai, Suryanirayana and Ganapati. There is also a éali- 
gram. A Sikhar with a beautiful golden spire adorns the shrine. 
The temple faces east and..to its north and south are small 
shrines of Maruti and) Mahadev. Near the Mahadev shrine 
besides those of Purandasji are placed the pddukds of a number 
of mahants who dedicated their noble lives in the holy service 
of the Lord. Within the temple premises, to the east, is the nagdr 
khana or the room of the temple musicians and a small flower 
garden. To the south are some residential quarters where 
orphans and needy students are given asylum and free education. 
There are separate quarters for the mahants and corridors for 
visitors. Two fairs in honour of Balaji are held annually, one 
being the Navardtra. ceremony and the other beginning from 
Pausa Suddha Pratipada and lasting. till Duddasi. The attendance 
ranges from 70 thousand to 80 thousand. The temple is supported 
from the income of a freehold land measuring nearly 56 hectares 


(140 acres). 


The town has also several mosques and a dargah called Cilam 
Sah Wali. Of the mosques that of Bade Nal Saheb is supported 
by an indm land and the Jame Masjid is said to be over 350 
years old but none of them are of any interest. The Usmania 
mosque near Mal Tekadi is well maintained. 


The municipality at Amravati was constituted in 1887. It has 
an area of 36.34 km’. (14.03 sq. miles) under its jurisdiction and 
a population of 1,37,875 according to. the Census of 1961. 
Administrative affairs are looked after by the President who is 
ere Py the Councillors. He is aided by the necessary staff in 
this task, 


In 1959-60 the income of the municipality accrued from various 
sources including that under extraordinary and debt heads 
amounted to Rs. 20,38,901.19. Expenditure incurred during the 
same year came to Rs. 19,23,314.17. The income comprised 
municipal rates and-taxes, Rs, 13.26.399.97:; realisation under 
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special Acts Rs. 13,086.29; revenue derived from municipal 
property and powers apart from taxation, Rs. 1,07,578.75; grants 
and contributions, Rs. 4,18,394.75; miscellaneous, Rs. 52,914.60 
and extraordinary and debt heads Rs, 1,20,526.83. The expen- 
diture was composed of such items as general administration, 
Rs. 1,77,336.21, public safety, Rs. 1,17,254.44 ; public health and 
convenience, Rs, 7,44,473.26; public instruction, Rs. 5,20,376.39 ; 
contributions, Rs. 9,208.75; miscellaneous, Rs. 1,27,268.96 and 
extraordinary and debt heads, Rs. 2,27,396.16. 


Adequate measures are taken to prevent outbreak of epidemics. 
To treat the affected patients an isolation hospital is maintained 
by the municipality. It also conducts seven @yurvedic and one 
undni dispensaries. The town is provided with tap water supply. 
The drains are stone-lined and the waste water is collected in cess- 
pools and then removed at a safe distance. Public places are 
provided with urinals and lavatories. 


The municipality has maintained a well-equipped fire brigade 
consisting of six fire fighters. 


The road length within the municipal limits and constructed 
by it measures 133.676 km..(83 miles. and a half furlong), Of 
these metal'ed roads account for 93.446 km. (58 miles and a half 
furlong) of which again 2.80 km. (one mile and six furlongs) are 
cement concrete, 6.437 km, (4 miles} ate black topped and 91.192 
km. (52 miles and two and half furlongs) are water-bound 
macadam. 


The cremation grounds and cemeteries are. maintained and 
used by the communities concerned. 


Afijanganv Bari is a village in Amravati tahsil about 6-437 km. 
(4 miles} to the east of Badgera, being the ‘next station on the 
Badnera-Nagptr railway route, A sma!l bullock cart track also 
connects Anjanganv Bari with Badnera. It has 905 houses with 
4,396 inhabitants according to the 1961 Census. The name Bari 
came to be so given because the majority of the inhabitants are 
Baris, The town has extensive cultivation, the chief products 
being betel-'eaf and plantains. The place at one time was in the 
Pegava’s Jagir, and it is said that it was the scene of a fight and 
a crumbling mud fort bears witness to this truth. The village 
has a middle school and a high school. In the neighbouring hills 
of Candir-Amravati, some 4.82 km. (three miles) to the north 
of the village is a tank called Bhankhed talav. It was built 
during the famine of 1899-1900 with a view to irrigate as much 
land as was possible and to give relief to the famine-stricken areas. 
A pumping set is installed on the tank and water is carried to 
the fields by means of pipes. The area covered by the tank is 
approximately 4.428 hectares (six acres) and the area irrigated is 
16.187 hectares (40 acres), There is a temple dedicated to 
Maruti. It was built only 25 years ago. The village has also a 
mosque and a dargah said to be over a hundred years old. 

The samadhi of Ramgir Bava, a sddhu of Afijanganv Bari is 
about 1.60 km. (a mile) from the village and was built about 
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150 years ago. It is a spacious twenty-pillared sabhdmandap 
with four arches in the front. The inner shrine contains the 
samadhi of Ramgir Bava, where his padukds are placed. In_ the 
compound are samddhis of his followers shaded by a huge 
banyan tree, The edifice is built in stone and bricks and is 
unpretentious in style and design. A small platform of bricks 
has been constructed at the back of the shrine signifying the place 
where the sédhu sat for meditation. The samadhi has an inam 
land grant of about 10 hectares (25 acres). On Mdrgasirsa Vadya 9, 
a fair attended by over 10,000 people is held in honour of Ramgir 
Bava. 

Afijangaiv Surji is a town in Daryadpir tahsil with a popula- 
tion of 21,931 according to the Census of 1961, In fact Anjan- 
ganv and Surji are two large villages very mear to each other 
in the north of Daryapiir tahsil. But they have been brought 
under the fold of a single municipality. legend connects the 
naine of Afijanganv with Kyrsna’s triumph over Rukmi and 
Surji also known as Peth Muhammad Nagar after a Musalman 
fakir, is said to be a corruption of Surafji, a tree with which the 
place was formerly overgrown. The public buildings of the town 
include a police station, -sub-registrar’s office, pancayat samiti 
office, a branch office of the Maharashtra State Electricity Board, 

ost and telegraph office, a telephone exchange, and a_ rest 

ouse, Afijanganv Surji has two high schools, five middle 

schools (one Urdu and four Marathi), five Marathi primary 
schools, of which again two are for girls, and one Urdu primary 
school for girls. In 1963-64 the combined strength of all these 
schools was well over 4,660. The town has adequate medical 
facilities, there being a hospital, a primary health centre, a 
leprosy prevention centre, a family planning centre and a veteri- 
nary dispensary. 


Afijanganv Surji is an important centre producing betel and 
bidi leaves. A daily market dealing in betel leaves is held and 
these are sent largely to places like Poona and Bombay. The 
weekly bazar brings in an annual cess of Rs. 15,500. About 
5,000 weavers live in Afijangafv and they produce saris, colkhans, 
dhotis, khadis and turbans. There are 1,100 handlooms and 
35 powerlooms working at Afijanganv, the weavers having orga- 
nised themselves into a co-operative society. There are four gin 
presses and two markets, one for cotton and the other for grains, 
respectively. There is a Co-operative Central Bank and a Sale- 
Purchase Union. 


The town is connected with both Daryapir and Acalpir by 
good roads. Afijangafv holds an important place in the Anglo- 
Indian history for it was here that the second Maratha war was 
concluded. e treaty with the Nagpiir Raja was signed on 23rd 
December 1803. On the same day negotiations between the 
British and the Sindes commenced, the British being represented 
by Sir A. Wellesley, Sir J. Malcolm and Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, and Marathas by Vitthal Pant. It was he to whom 
Wellington afterwards compared Talleyrand saying that the great 
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Frenchman was like the Brahman ‘but not so clever”. The 
treaty was concluded and ratified on 30th of December 1803, and 
was described by Wellesley in a private letter to his brother as 
“a glorious and brilliant termination to the war and equal to 
the lustre of the campaign”. 


The Degpande family of Afjangaiv was presented with a copy 
of the treaty in recognition of their hospitality; but this was 
destroyed in 1850 by the Rohilla troops of Ghulam Hasan Khan, 
the Navab of Ellicpir (now called Acalpir). This worthy was 
at open war with the Munsif of Akot, Sayyid Sirajud-din-Hasan’. 
The armies met at Afijanganv and the Navab was almost beaten. 
His adversaries, however, turned their attention to plunder and 
in a plucky rally he won the day. ‘Hundreds of Rajputs’, writes 
a local historian ‘were killed by the guns of Thomas Brown’, 
an adventurer in the service of the Navab. Seonith Rangopant, 
the great Marathi poet and religious teacher, was born at 
Afijanganv, but his fame was acquired elsewhere, 


The town has one math, viz., that of Devnath Maharij. Well- 
irrigation is widely prevalent and many an agriculturist has 
installed electric pumps om the wells-which has greatly facilitated 
lift irrigation, 

Asatpir is a village in Acalpiir tahsil with 655 houses and 
3,218 inhabitants according to the 1961 Census and lies a few kilo- 
metres to the west of Aseganv. Most of the village lands were 
granted to one Mehtib Khan by, Nizim Ali Khan, Nizim-us- ° 
sani in 1763, and the Indm Commissioner in 1874 had continued 
Raipir and Sahpiir as jdgir to his descendants with 100 bighas 
of land in Asatpiir, as ing, In 1889, owing to family quarrels, 
the management of the jagir villages was taken out of the jagir- 
dar’s hand and the land became, therefore, separate tnam survey 
numbers. After independence, the jagirdari and indmdari systems 
were abolished and the lands were declared to be khdlsad. There 
is a vernacular school, a post office and a police station, A weekly 
bazar is held on Thursdays. 


Aséganv is a village on the Amravati-Acalpiir road, nearly 
28-96 km, (18 miles) distant from the former place and just within 
the borders of the Acalpir tahsil. The river Pirna is crossed 
here by a strong bridge of four large spans. The village has 196 
houses and 1,193 inhabitants as per the 1961 Census. Owing to 
its position as a half way house between the two cities and partly 
to the energies of its residents it has made much progress. The 
public buildings include a rest house, a police station, a middle 
school, civil] and veterinary dispensaries, a balak mandir, a leprosy 
hospital, a cdvdi and a cattle pound. There is an old fortified 
house of red bricks belonging to a former Parel of the village. 
It is in bad repair. 


Badnera, a town in Amravati tahsil lying in 20° 52’ N and 77° 
46’ E., is situated at a distance of nearly 9-65 km. (six miles) to 


™ See Kaye’s “Life of Malcolm”, Vol. I, pp. 240 and 242. 
4 Afterwards Sadarus Sadur or Sessions Judge under British rule. 
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the south of Amravati, about 333.365 metres (1,093 feet) above 
sea level. It is an important junction on the Bombay-Nagpir 
rail route of the Central Railway, 663 km, (412 miles) trom 
Bombay and about 173,80 km. (108 miles) from Nagpir. A 
shuttie train service runs between Badneré and Amravati, the 
district headquarters. Besides, Badnera is connected with 
Amravati by a fine tar road. 


In 1961, the population was 23,840 and there were 5,011 
houses. It is stated that the town was prosperous and in a 
flourishing condition at the close of the .18th century, and its 
subsequent decadence in the early years of the 19th century is said 
to be due to an imposition of Rs. 60,000 upon its patel, who was 
in the service of the Bhosles, which, though he himself evaded by 
flight, was exacted from the inhabitants. Badnera has been able 
to regain its former prosperity as it is favourably situated for 
transport and communications, 


It is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as the headquarters of a 
Pargand in the Sarkar of Gavil. It was also known as Badnera 
Bibi as it formed with Karafija a part of the dowry of Daulat Sah 
Begam, daughter of Darya Imad Sih of Berar, who was given in 
marriage to Husain Nizam Sah of ) Ahmadnagar. F radition, 
however, has identified the eponymous Bibi with the heroic Cand 
Sultana and a small cunam site in the fort is dedicated to that 
lady. The only piece of information locally obtainable about her 
is that “after her death, her jagir lapsed to the Moghals”. From 
1741 A.D. to 1772 A.D. Badnera was in the possession of the 
Nizam. It passed on to the Pegava asa jagir in 1772. In 1817 
it was restored to the Nizam. It was plundered by Rajaram 
Subah in 1822, who partly demolished the fort and the town 
walls, These were built by Salabat Khan and Bahlol Khan of 
Ellicpir and the fort though outwardly a mud gadhi was really 
something more having sub-terranean chambers in it, vaulted 
with brick, and a house, now ruined, on the summit, the residence 
of the former Ndaib Tahsildars. The revenue was divided between 
the Nizam and the Bhosles in the proportion of 2 to 1. 


The town has been divided into two sections, viz., Juni Basti 
and Nayi Basti by the railway line running in between. The 
settlements in the new town are well ventilated whereas those in 
the old town are suffering from comparative congestion. Badnera 
is surrounded by a large garden cultivation. It is said that the 
credit for this goes to one Mahinaji, a former Patel and Caudhari 
who in 1640 brought gardeners from Jalna at his own expense, 
dug wells and encouraged wet cultivation. Pdn of a good quality 
and also plantains are grown in considerable quantities. Before 
the introduction of prohibition opium was successfully grown. 
To the south and clustered round the railway station is the new 
town of which the junction with the small railway colony forms 
the nucleus. The Roman Catholics have a church with a priest 
in attendance and the Anglican Chaplain also visits the place. A 
Christian cemetery was laid out in 1869 at a cost of Rs. 5,834 
and close by is the Parsee cemetery, Recently a temple dedicated 
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to Ram was built. There is also a shrine of Arnbika Devi, which 
attracts a fair ac the time of Navardira mahotsava. The attend- 
ance ranges from 3 to 4 thousand. The town has two maths, viz., 
Sitarambava math and Kali Kamblivala math, at the latter of 
which annually an wrus is held attended by over 10,000 people. 
MuSdirds are arranged on the occasion. 


The educational institutions include twelve primary schools, 
two middle schools and two high schools. There is also a Gujar- 
athi school. There is a Government conducted civil hospital 
called the Modi Hospital with ten beds with an outdoor patient 
ward attached to it receiving an annual grant of Rs. 5,000 from 
the municipality, a veterinary dispensary managed by the 
municipality towards which it spends an average annual sum of 
Rs. 2,500, a maternity home and a remand home of recent 
construction. Badnera has a post and telegraph office and a 
police station, The former court house is now occupied by Gov- 
ernment book depot and the magistrates’ quarters have been made 
over to the police. 


Revenue assessed annually amounts to Rs. 6,426.29. A weekly 
market is held on Mondays at. which all types of vegetables, betel 
leaves and other local fruits are ‘sold. 


The Municipality at Badneri was constituted in 1936, The 
area under its jurisdiction is 17.02 km? (6.57 square miles). 
Administration is carried on by the President, who is elected by 
the councillors from among themselves, with the necessary staff 
to assist him. 


In 1962-63 the income of the municipality, excluding that under 
extraordinary and deht heads was Rs. 3,63,716.00. In the same 
year the expenditure incurredon, various items was Rs. 3,84,904.00. 
It excluded expenditure incurred due to extraordinary and 
debt heads. 


The following statement gives the income and expenditure 
fizures for the year 1962-63: —- 


Income Rs, Expenditure Rs, 
(1) Municipal rates and 2,00,252:°00 (1) General administra-  1,16,449°00 
taxes. tion and collection 
charges, 
(2) Realization under special 2,749-00 (2) Public safety se 24,157:00 
Acts. 
(3) Revenue derived from 18,636:00 (3) Public Heelth and 1,18,558-00 
municipal property and convenience. 
powers apart from 
taxation. 
(4) Grants and contributions 1,34,491-00 (4) Public instruction... 1,09,596°00 
(5) Miscellaneous os 7,588:00 (5) Contributions Se 9,754:00 
(6) Miscellaneous .. 6,390°00 
Total «.  3,63,716°00 Total .. 3,84,904-00 
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The municipality maintains a grain market, a weekly market 
and a daily market. It also maintains a small library housed in 
its own building. Municipal property includes 10 primary 
school buildings, 2 cattle pounds and the municipal office 
building. 

For the most part, the town has stone-lined gutters with over 
250 cess-pools to collect waste water, ‘The drains were laid out 
in 1956-57 at a cost of Rs. 50,000. The new gh has tap water 
but the old quarter is still dependent on wells for water supply. 
Municipality arranges inoculation and vaccination in times 
of emergencies. 

Primary education is compulsory in the town. It is under the 
management of the municipal committee. In 1961-62, 2,700 
pupils were receiving primary education, During the same year 
there were 78 teachers on the staff. 

The roads within the municipal limits are all metalled, the total 
Jength being 8.851 km. (5'4 miles). 

Two cremation and burial places are maintained by the 
municipality for Hindus. ‘The Muslims and Parsees maintain 
their own grounds, 

Bairim Ghat situated about 23>-km. cast of Acalpir has a 
shrine frequented by both the Hindus, and the Muhammedans. 
Although the place cannot be regarded as a town, it is worthy of 
mention on account of the great tairs held there in the months 
of Kartska and Margasilsa cach year, and on account of 
its sanctity. The first fair is held on Kéarttka Paurnimd lasting 
for 10 days and the second on Madrgasirsa Suddha Faticami also 
lasting for ten days. During the fairs more than a lakh of people 

ather and offer prayers before a rock, approached by a long 

ight of steps, considered by the worshippers to be God Bahirav. 
It is said that in olden days thousands of animals were sacrificed 
in front of the rock and though the place used to be several 
inches decp in blood, there was not a fly to be seen. There is a 
tank .called Kasi taldév which holds water up to March end, and 
every third year in September it is supposed to receive holy waters 
from Banaras, the place of pilgrimage of the Hindus. The water 
is exceedingly dirty but a dip in it has potent effects. It is told 
that there was a certain devotee who made a pilgrimage to Kasi 
every year. But once on account of his illness he was unable to 
make his pilgrimage and hence he only prayed from his place ; 
but to his surprise he found a spring springing out from nowhcre 
which is the present Kasi Talav. One does not know how much 
element of truth there is in this story. The description given 
some decades back still holds good and the popularity of the fair 
has, if anything, increased. The fairs now last not for a single 
night but for ten days cach. Cattle from the neighbouring hills 
are brought for sale, and lacquer work, agricultural implements, 
cloth and other merchandise are also displayed for sale. More 
than 500 booths are erected by the neighbouring baniyds and 
shop-keepers and a brisk trade takes place. The shrine is situated 
within the lands of the little village of Karafija, over which now 
a temple, at a cost of Rs, 22,000 has been constructed. Nearby 
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there are two well built tanks of stone and mortar, It is 17-71 km. 
(11 miles) from Paratvadd on the road to Betul and is on the 
boundary of the district. 


Bairat the highest mountain in Melghat division of the 
Satpudas is situated some 9.65 km. (6 miles) from Cikhaldara, and 
attains to a height of 1,179-130 metres (3,866 feet) above sea-level. 
Former surveys gave the height as 1,281 metres (4,200) and 
1,216.645 metres (3,989), respectively. On the hill-in a cave is an 
old temple of Vairatesvar Mahadev which is said to be connected 
subterraneously with a temple of Devi somewhat nearer to 
Cikhaldara. There is also a temple of Devi on the top. It was 
built in 1955. 


Balganv Jagir is a village in Amravati tahsil with 7,398 
inhabitants situated on the Amravati-Acalpir road about 8 km, 
(5 miles) from Amravati. The road to Candiir Bazar 
branches off here. Valganv was alienated in 1842 and 1850 by 
Maharaja Candulal Bahadur minister and Raja Rambax for the 
upkeep of the temple of Sitarim Maharaj at Hyderabad. The 
land revenue yield amounts to Rs. 11,044.12. The old gadhi at 
Balganv has been converted-into a_ temple of Balaji, and the 
public buildings include a police station, a Marathi school, a post 
office and a sanat. 

Belura a small village in Mori tahsil lying about 4.82 km. 
(3 miles) off Rddhapiir is connected with it by a narrow kutcha 
road. Its ee in 196] was 3,451. The village is primarily 
agricultural, its chief crops heing jovar, wheat and cotton. There 
is a middle school, a separate primary school for girls and 2 
private school teaching up to the tenth standard. It has been 
provided with an dyurvedic dispensary, a Child Welfare Centre 
and a Balak Mandir. Drinking water is obtained from the river 
Pedhi, flowing to its west aswel] as from the wells, 


The village is known for the samadhi of a noted saint by name 
Pufyjaji Maharaj, a Mali by caste. It is situated on the bank of 
the rivulet mentioned above. A small and simple structure has 
been erected over the samadhi. Ynside are kept the pddukas or 
foot-wear of the saint. A priest performs the daily worship. A 
samusthdn of the above mentioned saint has been created and_ is 
housed in an ordinary rectangular hall at one end of which is the 
idol of Dattatraya. It is supposed to be the same as worshipped 
by Puiijaji Maharaj. A committee known as the Ksairiya Mali 
Samstha \ooks after its management. On Maérgasirsa Paurnimd 
a fair lasting for three days is held in honour of Pufjaji Maharaj, 
at the end of which the palanquin of Dattatraya is taken round 
the village in processign. The fair is attended by over 4,000 
people. 

Bhatkuli is a village in Amravati tahsil about 12.87 km. (eight 
miles) to the west of the city on the hanks of the Pedhi, a 
tributary of the Piirna), with 3,912 inhabitants according to the 
Census of 1961. It is connected with Amravati and Kholapir by 
a fair-weather road, There is a very old mosque which is in a 
good condition to the present day. The village is well known for 
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the temple of Adinath Svami and like all other Jain temples is 
noted for its exquisite architectural work. A compound wall with 
an entrance on the north, encloses within it some cloisters and the 
temple with a spacious mandap paved with marble slabs. In the 
main shrine is the idol of Adinath Svami, carved out of black 
basaltic rock, in a meditative pose. At the mouth of the gabhara 
there is an image of a Ksetrapal besmeared with Sendur or red 
lead. To the right of this gabhdra, in a chamber, are the idols 
of seven tirthankaras of the Jain hagiology. In two more similar 
chambers are many’ more idols of different tivthankaras. The 
gabhara and the chambers are in one line and the whole of it is 
decorated with arches bearing various designs and patterns. A 
gold plated spire adorns the Skhar and there is a small but neatly 
maintained terrace affording a dim and distant view of Badnera 
and Amravati towns. It is said that Ruknii after his ignominious 
defeat at the hands of Krsna retired to this village and peacefully 
establishing his rule over it, built this temple. It was partly 
demolished during the destructive invasions of the Muslims, hut 
was renovated by one Nemisigar Maharaj and later extended by 
one Gulab Savji of Nagpiir. On Kdrtika Vadya Paiicami a fair 
lasting for three days is held: “On this auspicious occasion the 
palanquin of Adinath is,taken in. procession. Within the comp- 
cund of the temple is conducted a girls’ school. 


Bhiltek is a village in Candir tahsil with 58 houses and a popula- 
tion of 305 as per the 1961 Census. It has a temple of Nagoba 
also known as Sambusek Maharaj in whose honour an annual fair 
is held. It is situated beside the-river Kholad which has its 
source somewhere in the village Bhankhed. The temple is a plain 
cabutaraé or an elevated platform of cement concrete about 3.716 
a metres’ (40' square), in the centre of which is the Lirga, shelter- 
ed hy a single hooded cobra of brass, Approach can be had by 
two flights of stairs built on the western and northern sides 
respectively, The shrine is deeply revered and a fair, lasting for 
a month, Is held in the month of Pausa (about the end of Decem- 
ber or beginning of January). It is attended by about 25,000 
people. However, the importance of the fair is on the decline. 
In olden days it lasted for two and a half months and was attend- 
ed by not less than 60,000 persons. It is believed by the people 
that if a person who is bitten by a snake burns some incense at 
the temple with appropriate prayers and swallows a little of the 
ashes, he would recover, A committee of six members looks 
after the maintenance of the shrine. It receives a sum of Rs. 75 
from the Pancayat Samiti towards the same. 


Candi Bazar is a town of much commercial importance in 
Acalpir tahsil having. 1,394 houses and a population of 6,947 
persons according to 196] Census. It lies 35 km. (22 miles) north 
of Amravati, the district headquarters, and 22 km. from the taluka 
headquarters, connected with both the towns by good roads. There 
is'a small bridge on the river Pival and another, a much bigger 
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one, is being laid across the river Pirnd, which when completed 
would establish regular S. T. bus traffic between Candir Bazar 
and Acalptr. At present only private buses ply on this road. 
The traffic, however, is suspended during heavy rains. The bazar 
for which it is famous was established by Namdir Khan, Navab 
of Acalpir, in whose jagir it was, some 150 years ago. Competi- 
tion from Morési and Hivarkhed bazars and’ the system of pur- 
chase on large scale by wholesale firms in bringing direct from 
the villagers had reduced the importance of the bazar for some 
time. However, its proximity to Madhya Prade§ which makes it 
the assembling place of jaggery, gur, wheat, gum, etc., from fertile 
highlands of Khamla, Multai and Betil, has restored Candir 
Bazar to its former importance. Weekly bazar is held on Sundays 
and gur, wheat, jovar, etc., are traded on wholesale as well ‘as 
retail basis. The market place is well laid out with electric 
lamps, water troughs and mim trees for shade. There are several 
apparently prosperous factories. Among public buildings, two 
middle schools, one each under Government and municipal 
management, the former teaching up to VII standard and the 
latter up to. VIIT standard, two municipal primary schools, one 
Urdu primary school for girls;a police station under a sub-ins- 
pector, a sub-registrar’s office, a veterinary and a civil dispensary, 
the latter having a small hospital accommodation attached to 
it, a sub-post and telegraph office, a branch of the District Central 
Co-operative Bank, Pancdyat Samiti office, office of the Mahara- 
shtra State Electricity Board, and a private high school named 
Kabri High School, are important. While-the civil dispensary 
is maintained by the municipality, the veterinary dispensary is 
maintained by the Zilla Parisad. Close to Candiir is the large 
village of Sirasganv Band with 863 houses and 3,448 inhabitants. 
It has a combined school and post-office with a boarding house 
attached. There is also a Urdu primary school for girls and a 
private high schoo] teaching up to S. S. C, standard. 


The temple of Mahadev is a small structure built in stone and 
mortar with a T-shaped sabhdmandap. Immediately on 
entrance there are extens.ons on both the sides and a narrow 
passage flanked by pillars leads to the gdbhdrd, The vestibule 
contains a linga, There is a nandi image outside, 


The temple of Hanuman consists of only one hall with a small 
courtyard in the front. In the centre of the hall, which is 
approximately a square with an area of 2-787 metres square (30 feet 
square), is an octagonal pedestal on which is placed an image of 
Hanuman. On the same pedestal to the right is a small marble 
hnga and to the left a nandi. To the right side of the courtyard 
wall pavilions have been provided for the pilgrims. To the left 
there are two small niches in which are placed a linga, with a 
Nandi image and an idol of Dattadtraya, respectively, all of 
white marble. The deity is much revered by the people and 
every day especially on Saturdays many people visit the temple 
to offer prayers. Hanuman Jayanti attended by local populace 
is celebrated annually. 
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A small mandir dedicated to Rama stands in the midst of an 
extensive cotton plantation. It consists of only one small 
chamber and in it on a pedestal are placed the idols of Rama, Sita 
and Laksmana all made of glazing white marble. In front of 
Ramg on a much smaller pedestal are placed his pddukds. The 
temple has been extended by means of shady piazzas on all the 
four sides. 


Jumma -masjid is the principal mosque of the town situated in 
the. Pipalpura locality. Prayers are offered on Fridays when 
Muslims assemble in large numbers. It has an_ entrance 
surmounted by three mindrs leading into the courtyard. The 
masjid-hall, with four arches in front, is 12x8 metres (40’ x 25’). 
Three mindrs crown the masjid-top. 


Besides the Jumma masjid the town has three other ordinary 
masjids, viz. Bohori masjid maintained by the Bohora commu- 
nity, Kacchi masjid and the Kasabpura masjid. All these mosques 
are much smaller and of ordinary construction. The town has 
also a math belonging to the Mahanubhiav sect, 


The Candir Bazar Municipality was constituted in 1949. Its 
jurisdiction extends over an atea of 10.36 km*. (4 sq. miles). The 
President with the assistance of the necessary staff carrics on 
the municipal administration. 


In 1961-62 the income of the municipality, including that under 
extraordinary and debt heads, was Rs. 1,18,185.47. The sources 
of income were:—Municipal| rates and taxes, Rs. 35,519.65 ; 
realization under sp2cial Acts,. Rs, 233-9); revenue derived from 
municipal property and powers apart from taxation, Rs. 19,593- 
70; grants and contributions, Rs, 34,665-70; miscellaneous, 
Rs. 3,742-85 and extraordinary and debt heads, Rs. 42,449-79, 
The expenditure, including that_on extraordinary and debt 
heads was Rs. 1,14,703-39 during the same year. The heads of 


expenditure were general administration and collection charges, 


Rs, 12,397-35; public safety, Rs. 6,781-27; public health and 
convenience, Rs. 33,208-90; public instruction, Rs. 42,449-79, 
miscellaneous, Rs. 3,419-22 and extraordinary and debt heads, 
Rs. 16,446-86. 


There are only kutcha drains to carry the waste water, care 
being taken to keep them clean. Private as well as: public wells 
form the chief source of water supply. Civil and veterinary dis- 
pensaries maintained by the municipality and the Zilli Parisad 
render all the possible medical aid. 


Primary education is compulsory in the town and is entrusted 
to the municipality for management. In 1961-62, there were 619 
pupils in the primary schools. The number of teachers was 19. 
The total expenditure incurred on this behalf amounted to 
Rs, 22,413-32 in the same year. 


Only six kilometres of roads have so far been constructed. Of 
these metalled roads measure only 3 km. 
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The Hindus, the Muslims and the scheduled caste communities 
maintain and use their own cremation or burial grounds. 


There is one library managed hy the municipality. It spends 
about Rs. 1,236 towards its maintenance and purchase of news- 
papers and magazines. 


Candir tahsil is the south-eastern tahsil of Amravati district 
lying between 20° 31’ and 21° 13’ N. and 77°. 40’ and 78° 18’ E. 
with an area of 1,797.46 km*. (694 sq. miles). It was formerly 
designated as Taleganv tahsil from the o!d tahsil town of that 
name which was most inconveniently situated at the extreme 
south, On the completion of the railway line Candiir was 
sclectzd by virtue of its being on the line and the name of the 
tahsil was altercd accordingly, transferring, at the same time, 
some of the southern villages to Yavatmal. The tahsil at present 
contains 299 villages and two towns, including two villages which 
are wholly included in Government forest. The tahsil is 
hounded on the west by the Amravati tahsil, on the south by 
Darwha and Yavatmal tahsils of Yavatma) district, on the east by 
the Wardha district and on the north by the Moréi tahsil. It 
lies in the Payanghat or central valley, of Berar and in the valley 
of the Wardha river which bounds it on the east, but the uniform 
fertility of these two tracts its varied by the aridity of a low range 
of rocky hills which rises in the vicinity of Amravati and extends 
castward along the railway line for some distance beyond 
Candiir station. These hills and a smaller range in the extreme 
south-west are of a rocky and barren nature forming a sharp 
contrast to the general fertility of the. tahsil; and the villages in 
the vicinity where the soil is shallow are very much dependent 
on timely rainfall for the~ yield of good crops. The _ tahsil 
consists of an undulating plain sloping from west to cast covered 
for the most part with blackvalluyial soil varying in depth from 
a few inches on the tops of the ridges to many feet in the low 
Iving areas. The eastern portion lying in the valley of the 
Wardha river is by far the richest. The drainage of the country 
is from west to east in the direction of the Wardha, the only 
river of importance. Besides the tahsil is also drained by two 
more rivers, the Bemla and the Kholat, which are not of any 
great magnitude. They are not perennial and although they 
form a fair sized river after their confluence, still during the hot 
weather water is only met with in pools. These rivers after 
entering the tahsil flow in a south-casterly direction and leave it 
at their confluence a few miles to the south of Talegifv; the 
combined stream under the same direction in the Yavatmiil tahsil 
empties itself in the Wardha river. 


The population of the tahsil according to the 1961 Census is 
197,003 persons. Agriculture is the chief occupation, the bulk 
of the population being dependent upon it. A very small section 
of the population is engaged in various crafts and trades but 
these are in most cases subsidiary occupations. The tahsil con- 
tains the two towns of Candiir and Dattaépiir Dhamanganv both 
of which are municipal towns and 297 villages out of which 55 
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are uninhabited. Besides the abovementioned towns there are CHAPTER 19. 
the following 13 villages which contain more than 2,000 Pla 
inhabitants viz., Tivasa, Taleganv Thakur, Mozri, Sirajgany, ne 
Warha, Kurha, Afijansingi, Amla, Malkhed, Palaskhed, Mangru| 
oe Taleganv Dasasar and Ghuikhed and 33 villages 
exceeding 1,000 people. 


Cuanpur Tausn. 
Population. 


Cotton and jovar are by far the most impartant crops. Rabi 
cultivation is not of importance here. There is practically no 
potasthal irrigation whether from streams, tanks and even that 
from wells (motasthal) has declined considerably. In 1963-64 
the demand on account of land revenue and cesscs amounted to 
Rs. 8,37,581 but the actual collection made during. the same year 
according to treasury figures amounted to Rs. 6,95,336. 


For purposes of land records the tahsil has been divided into Miscellaneous. 
four revenue circles having headquarters at Tivasa, Dhamanganiv, 
Candiir and‘ Taleganv Daégasar. It constitutes one police circle 
under an inspector and 6 police stations each under a sub-inspector 
at Tivasa, Kurhi, Candi, Dattapir, Mangrul Dastagir, and 
Taleganv Daégasar. The tahsil has two development blocks one 
at Candiir and the other at Tivasa. 


Candir town or Candiir Railway as distinguished from CuAnpur Town. 
Candi Bazar is the headquarters of the tahsil of the same name 
and has according to the Census of 196] a population of 9,348. 
Besides the tahsil office the town has.a police station, a sub- 
treasury, a post and telegraph office, the office of the Pancdyat 
Samiti, three Marathi primary and one Urdu schools, two high 
schools, one each under the matiagement of the Government and 
Sivaji Education Society, a public library known as Bhavgir 
Vacanalaya and a branch of.the Alliance Mission. Canditir once 
bustled with commercial activity and there were five gins, threc 
presses, a cotton market and a) petroleum depot. Oranges were 
also cultivated on a large scale but it has shown a considerable 
decline in recent years. Now there is only one ginning and 
pressing factory and an oi) mill. The weekly bazar is held on 
Sundays. With the establishment of the municipality, there is 
a noticeable improvement in respect of health and sanitation. 
There is nothing in the town to suggest antiquity, but it has been 
identified with ‘Candrapiir’ which is mentioned in an inscription 
of the Vakataka kings about the sixth century of the Christian 
era. There is a temple dedicated to Mahadeva, reported to be 
over a century old, with an enclosure around. 


This mandir is situated on the outskirts of the town, by the side Objects, 


of a stream flowing in north-south direction. A small bridge Mahadev Mandir. 
across the stream gives access to the temple. It has a tin-roofed 
sabhamandap of recent construction and contains a stone image 
of Nandi and two phallic symbols. Nearby, close to the wall is 
a finely shaped idol of Ganapati. In hetween the gabhara and 
the sabhamandap there is a small squarish chamber in which are 
placed an idol of Hanuman, a Linga and an idol of Mahadeva in 
a meditative pose. In the gabhara is placed the main Linga of 
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Mahadeva. There are also idols of Vitthal Rakhumai placed in 
a niche in the back wall. It is crowned with a sikhar surmounted 
by a trifula. On the other side of the stream is a splendid open 
courtyard where people assemble on the occasion of the fair held 
on Mahasivratra, It lasts for two days. The outer mandap and 
the compound wall were constructed in 1922-23. Land allotted 
for the maintenance of the temple measures 16.200 hectares 
(40 acres). Contributions are also received from the residents 
of the town. There are also temples dedicated to Hanuman and 
Balaji as well as a Jain mandir, but they are of no consequence. 


The Candir Railway Municipality was established in Decemher 
1948. Its jurisdiction extends over an area of 20.67 km’ (7.98.sq. 
miles). The President who is elected by the councillors to head 
the committce carries on the administration with the assistance 
of the necessary staff. 


Municipal income during the year 1961-62 amounted to 
Rs. 82,942-61, It comprised municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 
33,365.50 ; revenuc derived from municipal property and powers 
apart from taxation Rs. 1,302:29;) realization under special acts, 
Rs. 4,207.07 ; grants and contributions» (for special and general 
purposes), Rs. 40,741.03 ‘and miscellaneous, Rs. 3,326-72. Expen- 
diture during the same year was Rs. 86,222.18. It comprised 
general administration and collection charges, Rs. 10,945.56; public 
safety, Rs. 6,161.87; public health, Rs. 44,018.44; public lighting, 
Rs, 22,830.52; contributions, Rs. 201.00 and miscellaneous, 
Rs. 2,064.79. 


A market has been constructed by the town municipality 
accommedating quite a large number of shops. 


The town has a civil angya-yeterinary dispensary under the 
management of the municipality and the Zilla Parisad, respective- 
ly. There is also a maternity home under the mun‘cipal 
management. In addition there is a Government and a privately 
conducted hospital. The drains are generally stonelined but 
some kutcha drains also exist. Drinking water is obtained from 
wells, public as well as private. 


Primary education is compulsory in the town and is conducted 
by the municipality. In 1962-63 there were 750 pupils receiving 
primary education. The number of teachers was 22 during the 
same year. 


Length of the roads within the municipal limits is only 8 km. 
(5 miles), all of which are metalled. 


The cremation and burial grounds are maintained and used by 
the communities concerned. 


Cikhaldara situated in latitude 71° 29’ N. and longitude 77° 22’ E, 
is a fine hill station in Amravati district. The plateau occupied 
by the civil station is about 1.2075 km. (three quarters of a mile) 
broad and about 1.60 km. (a mile) in length, but it has easy access to 
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spacious table land surrounding it and to many picturesque valleys 
and there is ample scope for expansion. Ahout 2.415 km. (mile 
and a half) to the south-west lies the fortress of Gavilgad and 
Paratvada or Acalpiir camp, the nearest town of any importance 
is reached by a variety of roads and footpaths, the best of which 
winds up through Gharang and Silona with a fascinating scenery 
for a distance of 48.28 km. (30 miles). Now buses ply on this route 
all the year round making travel more convenient and speedy. The 
rest house at Ghitang was built in the days gone by to serve as 
a convenient half way halting place as only horse-carts or tongas 
could have access to the hill station. They however, travelled at 
a very slow speed. The thirty-four kilometres (twenty-one miles) 
surface road via Dhamangafhv and Mota which marks the track 
followed by Wellesley’s force in 1803 has s:uce been converted 
into a thoroughfare. Cikhaldara is about 100 km. (62 miles) distant 
from Amravati, the district headquarters and is accessible by a 
fine motorable road. 


Apart from the fort of which it commands several splendid 
views, Cikhaldara has little or no history. It has now been turned 
into a hill station and is the prominent summer health resort of 
the Vidarbha region. It was discovered according to Nurul-Berar 
by Captain Robinson of the Hyderabad Contingent Battery in 
A:D, 1823 the very year in which regular troops were first stationed 
at Acalpiir, but bunga'ows were not built there, it seems, till 1839. 
The height of the Cikhaldara hill station above sea level is 118.130 
metres (3,666 fect), Its average mean maximum and minimum 
temperature is 40.6°C (105° £.)) and 1.7°C (35° £.)_ respectively. 
But even in the hottcst month of the season a crisp and cool 
breeze almost always blows and except for a short period at noon 
during day, heat is never-oppressive. The climate is pleasant 
during September and Octoher.-The average annual rainfall is 
1905.60 m.m. (75”) almost all of which is received between June 
and September, Cikhaldari seems to have derived its present name 
from a valley to the east of Gavilgad fort, known as Kicaklara. 
Tt is believed that Kicaka was killed here hy Bhima during the 
Adnyata Vas (living incognito) of the Pandavas, It is often 
called as Cikhaldara also. The village, variously known as Bairat 
or Vairit lying 9.66 km. (six miles) to the west of Cikhaldara is 
taken as synonymous with Virdtanagari where Pandavas had 
sojourned in disguise for one year during the period of their exile. 


The popularity of the hill station was very soon established and 
Meadows Taylor mentions its delights as early as 1840 when he 
was here with the troops. He visited Acalpir again as_ the 
Deputy Commissioner on 9th December 1857 and notes “how 
welcome were the large haskets of delicious peaches from Captain 
Hamilton’s garden at Cikhalda and I wished | could go up there 
again and revisit the old scenes”. Peach is still cultivated in 
Amzari garden and the Company Bagica, now popularly known 
as the Forest Garden, as it is under the management of the Forest 
Department, though it has degenerated considerably since Meadows 
Taylor’s time, Coffee of the finest quality is grown in the public 
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garden formerly under the municipality, but now taken over by 
the Forest department and in good many private gardens and 
especially on the land belonging to the Roman Catholic Mission. 
At one time a great future was anticipated from coffee and tea 
plantations at Cikhaldaraé. But the tea plantation has now entirely 
disappeared. Coffee plantation occupies an area of over 97.200 
hectares (240 acres) and the Government are soon going to open a 
coffee plantation research centre. Besides peach cultivation the 
Forest Garden contains various European and Tropical trees and 
shrubs, fruits and flowers. In a wild state roses, clematis, orchids, 
ferns and balsams, zinnias. and ginger abound. On the upper 
plateau is situated the Cikhaldara Public Garden or Cikhaldara 
Bagicd covering an area of 5.260 hectares (13 acres). It is noted 
for very beautiful flowers and is the loveliest of the gardens at 
Cikhaldara. Good variety of mangoes, plums and peaches are 
grown in this garden. Among the trees the prominent are pine, 
cypress, silver-oak, eucalyptus, etc. Ata distance of nearly 6,43 
km. (four miles) from Cikhaldara along the Cikhaldara—Paratvada 
road there is another garden known as Amzari garden, supplying 
vegetables and fruits to the town of Cikhaldara. The principal 
difficulty in extending the plantation here is that of scarcity of 
water, though it has heen considerably alleviated by pumping 
water into reservoirs from the Bir tank, which is the major source 
of water-supply. 


Cikhaldara plateau is surrounded by many deep valley  glades. 
The scenery is magnificent and the points of the station command 
in turn distant views of the Nimfr and Mahadeva hil!s to the 
west and north and wooded yalleys-lying closer at hand to the 
Balaghat beyond. Footpaths cut in the hillsides afford pleasant 
walks on the lower ridges, such as that which leads to the Devil's 
Punch Bowl or Andherd Khora (the Valley of Darkness), a splendid 
deep chasm walled in by a circle of cliffs 60 to 90 metres high. 
down one side of which in the rains, tumbles a waterfall running 
up to the Bir tank. Close by is a fine triple echo. Mountaincers 
exert themselves on many precipitous pathways and can even 
climh miniature Matheran, though one has to go more down than 
uphill to reach it. Three kilometres (two miles) away at the 
bottom of a secluded valley lies the village of Mariampiir. 


Besides the above noted point i.e. Devil’s Punch Bowl the 
points enumerated below are of interest to the visitor. 


Hurricane point, overlooking the valleys below, commands a 
fine view of the Gavilgad fort, the extensive plains below and the 
serpentine course cf the river Candrabhaga. 


The Monkey Point affords a picturesque view of the deep and 
dark valley glades with dense forests. 


The Long point is about 2.415 km. (one and a half miles) from 
Cikhaldara and is accessible by a winding road cut through the 
rocky hills. It commands a view of the rich and widely spread 
forests of the Melghat tahsil and the river Sipna. 
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Ravi point is near Sakkar tank, one of the two tanks, which 
supply water to Cikhaldara. Nearby in a cave there is a temple of 
Goddess, revered and honoured by the people of Melghat tahsil. 


Vairat point is at a distance of about ten kilometres (six miles) 
and is the highest of all the points of Cikhaldara. The place is 
associated with Ancient Indian history for it is considered to be 
the ruling seat of King Viraét with whom the Pandavas are supposed 
to have resided during the period of their exile. It commands a 
grand view of the entire Satptiida range in Melghat tahsil 
Candrabhaga river rises just below the Vairat plateau, 


Besides the ones noted above there are a good many other 
: ‘ B ¥ 
points which have not yet been developed. Plans are afoot to 
develop and give them suitable names. 


In 1961 Cikhaldara had a population of 1,338 inhabitants, but the 
figure is, however, swelled in the hot weather by the people 
coming from the Amravati district and outside. Even the 
indigenous population is largely dependent upon its popularity as 
a health resort and consists mainly of Gavlis, Musalmans, Mahars 
and Gonds, Korkus forming a comparatively smaller section, 
The town is divided into two parts, the upper and the lower 
plateau, the difference of height between these two parts being 
of only 24 metres (80 feet). On the upper plateau are situated the 
circuit house, a rest house, two class I bungalows of the Forest 
Department, a post and telegraph office, a civil dispensary and a 
few missionary bungalows. The Tribal Welfare Department 
manages a school here and the Roman Catholic Mission has its 
mission house and the female orphanage. On the lower plateau 
is chiefly the settlement of the local residents. The weekly bazar 
is held on Sundays. In addition to this there are the shops, 
municipal sardi, a police station; aymiddle school also conducted 
hy the Tribal Welfare Department, quarters for the officials of the 
Revenue and Forest departments and a few privately owned 
bungalows. Around the Bir tank a new orphanage has been 


started and the Government have built a holiday camp. A high. 


school is conducted by the Sivaji Education Society, 


In addition to the rest houses, bungalows of the Forest depart- 
ment, a circuit house, a holiday camp and the municipal sardi, 
the bungalows belonging to the order of the St. Francis de Sales 
are let during the season to the visitors making a short stay. 


In days gone by, when Cikhaldara was the summer headquarters 
of not only the departments of the Berar administration but also 
of the military from Acalpur, Hingoli and elsewhere, it was a place 
of considerable gaiety. The band of one or the other of the corps 
stationed at Acalptir used to play every evening at Band Point 
and the camping ground would be covered with tents. Today 
the greatest charm of the place is its quiet peacefulness. It is a 
fairly cool retreat from the burning heat of the plains during the 
summer, but is at its best in October, when the hill sides are 
clothed in white clematis and there is a crisp coolness in the air. 
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Its wildest distractions do not run beyond the tennis courts. 
Wealth of natural scenery apart, in which Cikhaldara abounds, 
there are all the amenities which go to make it a_hill-station of 
modern type. The Cikhaldara Club maintains two exccllent tennis 
courts, which dry quickly after the rains, and two badminton courts. 
The Cikhaldara Krida Mandal conducted by the local amateurs 
provides many indoor as well as outdoor games, Cikhaldara also 
affords ample wild game to the sikdari, tigers and panthers being 
frequent, but the Government have restricted the shooting in view 
of its policy of wild life protection. Destructive carnivora are, 
of course, not protected. 


The great difficulty of Cikhaldara which prevents it even to-day 
from becoming a large hill-station is the scarcity of water. There 
are six tanks (Sakkar, Kalapani, Dhobi, Macchi, Nagjhiri and 
Bir taldv), but the majority of these are at a considerable distance 
from the station on the road to Gavilgad and are not, therefore, 
of much use except to dhobis, Almost all the water that 
Cikhaldaré receives is taken from the Sakkar and the Bir Jaldvs. 
Near the tahsil office two reservoirs have been built and water is 
pumped into them and then... distributed. Though this arrange- 
ment has very much alleviated the scarcity of water, the problem 
of adequate water supply still persists, The Sakkar tank has been 
brought under pisciculture by the Fisheries department with good 
results. Near the Bir tank a large nursery garden has been set up 
thereby enhancing the aesthetic heauty of the station. 


The Cikhaldara municipality was established in 1948 and has an 
arca of 15.98 km.’ (6-11 sq. miles) under its jurisdiction, The 
municipal committee is composed of ten members all of whom 
are nominated by the Government. The Collector, Amravati acts 
as the President while the Naib Tahsildar acts as the Secretary. 


Municipal income amounted to Rs. 38,267.53 in 1961-62. Ir 
comprised municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 7,878.66, revenue derived 
from municipal property and powers apart from taxation. 
Rs. 6,865.96, grants and contributions for special and general pur- 
poses, Rs, 23,421.79 and miscellaneous, Rs. 101,12. During the 
same ycar the expenditure was Rs, 31,565.59 excluding that incurr- 
ed on account of extraordinary and debt heads. The expendi- 
ture heads were general administration and collection charges, 
Rs, 5,377.69, public safety, Rs. 3,792.76 public health and conveni- 
ence and public instruction, Rs. 22,290.49 and misce‘lancous, 
Rs. 104.65. 


The Pancayat Samiti conducts one civil and one veterinary 
dispensary. The town has a natural drainage. 


Primary education is compulsory and is conducted by the Tribal 
Welfare Department. 


The total length of roads within the municipal limits is 
19.32 km. (twelve miles) of which only 0.60375 km. (3 furlongs) 
are metalled. 


Cremation grounds and burial places are managed by the 
respective communities, 
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Daryapir with a population of 15,182 persons according to the 
1961 Census, is the headquarters of the tahsil of the same name. 
It is situated on the Candrabhaga river and is 29 km. (eighteen 
miles) distant from Murtizipiir by road. It is also connected 
with Amravati, the district headquarters by a good road, With- 
in a kilometre (half a mile) of it lies the large trading suburb of 
Banosi with a population of 3,492 and close by is the village of 
Babhali with 3,383 inhabitants. Darydpiir is a centre of cotton 
trade and there are two gins and two presses, In the year 1961-62 
the revenue accrued from the cotton market was Rs. 4,347.50 
Its weekly bazar yiclds a cess income of Rs, 5,625. The public 
buildings include the tahsildar’s office, a judge’s court, a police 
station, a sub-registry, a municipal office, a P. W. D.’s office a 
Block Development office, a post-office and the central co-operative 
bank. The educational institutions include an Arts and Com- 
merce College, three high schools one being exclusively for girls, 
two middle schools, one each for boys and girls, and five Marathi 
primary schools and an cqual number of Urdu primary schools. 
At a short distance from the town, on the Murtizapiir road a hall 
has been erected which contains a library and a bdlak mandir. 
The town derives its name from’-Daryd Imad Sah, the third ot 
the independent Kings of Berar (A.D-, 1526-1560) who was its 
founder. 


The town has temples dedicated to Rama and _ Vitthal. 
There are also two mosques. The Rama mandir is one of 
the oldest temples of the town with a spacious mandap. The 
gabhara contains the idols of Rama, Laksmana and Sita exquisi- 
tely carved out of marble stone, A’ Sikhar with a gold plated 


spire crowns the gdabhdra. 


The shrine of Vittha!a Rakhumai has a sabhdmandap support- 
ed on twenty pillars decorated with beautiful carvings. The decor 
of the gabhara is plated with brass sheets. Besides the main idols 
of Vitthala and Rakhumai, idols of many other deities like 
Hanuman, Ganapati and Krsna could also be seen. 


Daryapir municipality was constituted in 1937 and has at 
present an area of 2.59 km. (once square mile) under its jurisdic- 
tion. The President is elected by the members from amongst 
themselves. It is he who looks after the municipal administra- 
tion with the assistance of the necessary staff. 


In the year 1962-63 municipal income amounted to Rs. 7,62,646, 
As against this it had to spend a sum of Rs, 5.53,302, during the 
year under report. 


There is a veterinary dispensary under the management of the 
municipality. The town has only kutcha drains. Water supply 
is obtained from the river and wells but the town would receive 
tap water on completion of the Daryapir water-works now under 
construction. It is estimated to cost Rs. 8,53,616. It is financed 
by Government. 
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Primary education is compulsory in the town. It is under the 
management of the town municipality. The net expenditure 
incurred in this behalf in 1962-63 amounted to Rs. 85,538. Dur- 
ing the same year 1,465 pupils were receiving primary education 
under the guidance of 60 teachers. 


Within the municipal limits the length of the roads is 4.82 km. 
(three miles) only. All the roads are unmetalled. 


Cremation and burial grounds are maintained and used by the 
communities concerned. 


Daryapir tahsil is the western tahsil of Amravati district, with 
an area of 1,307.95 km? (505 square miles), Daryaptr was former- 
ly a tahsil of Acalpiir district but was incorporated with the rest 
of that district in Amravati in August, 1905. ‘The tahsil contains 
277 villages out of which two are towns, viz., Afijanganv and 
Daryapiir, the latter of which is the headquarters of the tahsil, 
Of these, 23 villages are uninhabited. The tahsil lies in the fertile 
Payinghat valley, being bounded on the west and the south by 
the Akot, Akola and Murtizapiir tahsils of Akola district, on the 
east by the Amravati tahsil amdvon the north partly by the exten- 
sive jungles of Melghattahsil-and partly by Acalpir tahsil. 
Daryapir presents to the ¢ye an almost perfectly level plain with 
only a slight inclination towards the south, unbroken by hills. 
In consequence of the very gentle fall southwards in the direction 
of the Piirna river the soil is able to retain the monsoon showers 
for a longer time than if the surface had been more undulating 
or the slope greater, and the effect is an increased amount of ferti- 
lity. Some parts of the tahsil contain large mango groves, and 
there are several valuable babul forests. The Parna, the Candra- 
bhaga, the Sahnir and the Bordi flow from north to south. The 
supply of water in the first of these is perennial, and in the others 
there is flowing water until late in the hot weather, large pools 
remaining till the onset of the rains. These streams are of great 
importance to the tahsil for the well-water is generally very 
brackish ahd hence river water is preferred by the inhabitants 
for drinking. At times the villagers find great difficulty during 
the hot weather when the rivers practically dry up and _ potable 
water strikes only at great depths, which makes the digging of 
wells very costly. They are of little use agriculturally except in 
the capacity of channels for draining the land, Except in the 
immediate proximity of the larger rivers where the surface soil 
is much cut up and is mixed with gravel and otherwise 
impoverished by the yearly monsoon floods, the soils of the tahsil 
are of a very superior moisture and are capable of producing rich 
crops for a succession of years without any artificial assistance. 


The 1961 Census indicates the population figures for the tahsil 
as 174,397 as against 145.890 in 1951). 


The crops grown in the tahsil are cotton, jovar, wheat, linseed, 
tur, rice and gram. . Betel leaves grown here, though on a small 
scale, have some local reputation. 
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For purposes of land records, the tahsi! has been divided into 
four Revenue Inspectors’ circles with headquarters at Khallar, Darya- 
pir, Afijanginv and Aduha. It constitutes a single police circle 
under an Inspector and contains four station houses, each under 
a Sub-Inspector. 


Dattapir-Dhamanganv (pop. 12,261) in Candiir tahsil, is a muni- 
cipal town of great commercial importance. Formerly the two 
villages of Dattapir and Dhamanganv were apart, one lying to the 
north and the other to the south of the present railway station but 
came to be subsequently joined by the growth of a large commercial 
suburb known as Horderganj, named after a former Deputy 
Commissioner. A police station, a sub-registry, a  sub-treasury, 
a post and telegraph office, a dak bungalow, a branch of the State 
Bank of India and a co-operative bank are among its public 
buildings. The railway has given an impetus to the commercial 
and industrial growth of the town, there being a cotton and a 
grain market, three ginning and pressing, factorics, two dal mills 
and seven oi! mills. The dak line for Yavatmal starts from here 
and hence this railway station has become an outlet for the com- 
merce of that district as well, A large weekly bazar is held on 
Sundays and trade in cloth, grains. and other articles also is 
carried on. The supply ‘of water is good and the neighbourhood 
of the town, where sindi trees grow m abundance was once very 
much noted for its toddy.. The only object of interest is a Rama 
Mandir. 


Dhamangahv municipality was constituted in the year 1940. 
Its population incrcased from. 10,883 in 1951 to 12,262 in 1961. 
Municipal jurisdiction extends over an area of 11.01 km.(4.25 sq. 
miles), The President elected by the Councillors carries on the 
administration aided by the necessary staff. 


In 1962-63, municipal income) amounted to Rs. 3,77,618. It 
comprised municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 2,09.496 ; revenue deriv- 
ed from municipal property and powers apart from taxation, 
Rs, 7,468; grants and contributions for special and general pur- 
poses, Rs. 54,506; and miscellaneous, Rs. 1,06,148. Mxpenditure 
during the same year on various items of public welfare and 
general administration was Rs. 3,65,671. The expenditure heads 
were general administration and collection charges, Rs. 49,793; 
public safety, Rs. 13,878; public instruction, Rs. 57,727; public 
health and convenience. Rs. 1,68,957 and miscellaneous, Rs. 73,316. 


In Dattapir area the municipality has provided a place for 
weekly market as also for a bi-weekly market in Dhamanganv 
area. A small meat market and a building for the octroi depart- 
ment have also been built. 


Cremation and burial grounds are maintained and used by the 
respective communities. 


There are only kutcha drains in the town. However, there is 
a proposal to convert these into pucca stone-lined gutters. The 
waste water is collected in cess pools. Towards the provision of 
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medical aid a civil hospital, a civil dispensary and a veterinary 
dispensary have been established. There is also a maternity 
home. 


Primary education is compulsory in the town and its manage- 
ment vests in the municipality. For this purpose it ‘receives 
grants from the State Government. Besides the primary schools 
conducted by the municipality there are three high schools, an 
Arts and Commerce College and four montessori schools. 


The length of cement concrete roads within the municipal 
limits is nearly 4km, Of the remaining 11.42 km. of roads 
only a stretch of 4.42 km. is metalled. 


Public squares are provided with mercury lamps. 


Deirvada is a village in Acalpir tahsil largely dependant on 
agriculture. It has 477 houses inhabited by 2,246 inhabitants 
according to the 1961 Census. It is situated on the Pirna river- 
bank about 22 km. (14 miles) from Acalpir, and was, a century 
and a half ago a town of much. importance, containing some 
5,000 houses. The tahsil authorities used to reside here, then. Now 
it has become an insignificant village but is worthy of notice on 
account of its ancient temples of Narsirhha, Vitthal Rakhumai 
and Hanuman. It is considered ta be a sacred place, The chief 
crops produced are cotton, jovat, tur and betel-nuts. Well irriga- 
tion is widely prevalent, there being as many as 23 irrigation wells 
irrigating nearly 419 hectares of land. The village has a middle 
school which had 303 students in 1962-63. 


The ancient temple of Vitthal Rakhumai stands on the right 
bank of the Pirna at a spot where the Megha flows into the 
Pirna. A ghat leading down.to-the river from the temple has 
been built, Half way up the ghdt on cither side there are two 
smal] shrines which contain a set of eleven and a half Lingas 
carved out of a sing'e block of stone and are said to be suayambhii, 
Tt is told that one of the Litigas which was coming up to complete 
the set disappeared at the unholy touch of an ass and hence the 
set remained incomplete. That particular spot is still shown by 
the village folk. The left hand side shrine, in addition to the 
Linga set, also contains idols of Sri Krsna, Ganapati and a certain 
Rsi. A lofty gate leads into the courtyard containing three 
identical shrines, close to one another, of unequal size. ‘The first 
one which is bigger than the other two contains a Liga sheltered 
by a five hooded brass cobra. In the background in separate 
niches in the wall are placed the images of Visnu, Ganapati and 
Annapiirna. An attractive khar crowns the shrine. In the 
second shrine is the Mohini incarnation of Visnu, The third, 
which is a little bigger than the second has the idols of Vitthal, 
his consort Rakhumat and Rai, By the side is an image of 
Gariida. There is another set of these idols in the back wall of 
the courtyard and exactly opposite it in a small shrine is an idol 
of Hanuman. The temple edifices are constructed of stone and 
mortar and though old are still in a very good condition. As the 
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temple is on a higher devel overlooking the confluence of the rivers 
one can have a beautiful view of the surrounding country. It 
was built during the days of Salabat Khin by one Mahadeva 
Rav Laksmana of Nagpir at a cost of Rs. 15,000. 


Near the ghat is a place called ‘Kara Suddhi Tirtha’ or the 
holy place of cleansing hands. Legend tells that Narsirnha 
having killed Hiranya Kasipi, was able to wash the bloodstains 
from his hands at Deirvadd after failing everywhere else. A 
shrine dedicated to Narsimha is built here. 


Not far from the temple of Vitthal Rakhumai on the knoll of 
a hill is the shrine of Narsirnha. It is square in shape and there 
is circumambulatory passage round the main shrine. The idol 
of Narsirnha is in a sitting posture and to its left and right in 
small niches are the images of Laksmi and Pralhad respectively. 
An ornate $ikhar with a minaret-like spire adorns the temple. 
The whole temple structure is 4.645 sq. metres (50 feet square). 
On Vaisakh Suddha Caiurthi a fair is held in honour of the 
deity. The maintenance expenditure is met from the income 
of 1.619 hectares (four acres} of Jand belonging to the temple 
and the donations reccived.from the people. Though Deurvadi 
has lost much of its former importance yet it is still revered and 
considered to be a holy place. Its name has been mentioned in 
the Hindu mythology in the context of the killing of Hiranya 
Kasipii at the hands of Narsimha. 


There is also a mosque said to be over 350 years old. 


Devagany, a small and insignificant village in Acalpir tahsil and 
with a population of 216 as per the 1961 Census lies at the foot 
of the hills through which the so-called Vastapiir short-cut from 
Acalpir to Cikhaldara runs, Between it and the fort, when there 
were no means of transport, a small stable was established at the 
foot of the hill to accommodate ponies of travellers using the 
path. Even now the stable, though practically in ruins, can be 
seen, The sole claim to distinction which Devaganv possesses 
is that, preliminaries of peace between the East India Company 
and the Bhosle were signed here on the 17th December, 1803, 
four days after the capture of Gavilgad by Wellesley. 


Dabheri is a small village of 598 inhabitants, not far from 
Rithpir, in Morsi tahsil. The only objects of interest in the 
village are the Jake and the temple of Dhabeévara. 


Its chief claim to mention lies in a large natural lake fed by 
natural springs. The waters of the lake are utilised for irrigation 
and a temple dedicated to Dhabeévara, a deity worshipped by 
the Mahanubhavas stands on its banks. To prevent the lake 
from getting silted as also to provide water for irrigation, a bund 
of the length of 1017 metres (3,366 feet) was built in 1950. It 
has a catchment area of 303-50 hectares (750 acres). In times of 
drought the watcr is also utilised for drinking. It used to be an 
excellent spot for duck shooting but now game hunting is 
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prohibited by Government. It has been brought under pisciculture 
by the Fisheries Department of the Government of Maharashtra 
and a large number of fishes of various types are introduced every 
year, 


Situated beside the lake is an old temple of Dhibesvara, an 
incarnation of Sankar, held in great reverence by the Mahanubhav- 
as. The idol is of considerable antiquity. Though the temple 
edifice is small it is artistically designed. In honour of Dhabeévar 
Mahadeva fairs, attended by over 2,000 persons, are held on 
Asddhi and Caitri Paurnimas. The fairs come to an end with 
the drawing of the chariot on the last day, At Akhatvadi, a 
small village close by, is a similar temple dedicated to Rokdcévar 
which is also a Mahanubhava shrine. 


Dhaimanganv is a village in Acalpir tahsil with 473 houses and 
a population of 2,538 persons according to 1961 Census. It is on 
the Acalpir Cikhaldara road from which the ascent to the hill 
station begins. It lies about 9 km. (6 miles) from Paratvada and 
has a weekly bazar on Wednesday which serves the neighbouring 
tracts of Melghat. It has considerable cultivation of chillis, 
which are generally taken to Paratvada market for sale. 


Dhamantri is a small village of 545 inhabitants in Candiir 
tahsil situated on the banks of the river Wardha, north of 
Kaundinyapir. There is a primary school and an ancient temple 
of Mahadeva, at a distance of about 202 metres to the south of 
the village, situated on a rising ground in the midst of a small 
babul grove, On its southern side there are che extensive 
Government forests and on the eastern, the river Wardha. The 
original structure of the temple was Hemddpanti but it has now 
lost its original architectural style due to renovations in subsequent 
periods. In recent years it has been greatly extended, and now 
has a spacious 20-pillared sabhamandap and a ghantaghar, or bell, 
chamber. A compound wall encloses the temple and the area 
thus enclosed including that occupied by the temple is 
approximately 45 metres x 30 metres (150’x 100’). To the east of 
the temple within the compound is the ghantdghar with a storey 
above and a cellar below. On the upper storey is hung a huge 
bell made of asta dhatii or eight metals weighing approximately 
393-24 kg. (400 seers). It was donated by one Sri Pufjabrav 
Mafijrimas!a. The groundfloor contains an image of Nandi 
while the cellar is occupied by a Linga. A stone image of a 
tortoise as well as images of Ganapati, Dattatraya, Hanuman and 
Kapilmuni decorate the sabhamandap. Besides the Mahadeva 
linga the inner shrine which is 1.115 m° (twelve feet square) holds 
a white marble idol of Parvati. Some of the more prosperous 
devotees have gifted 50-625 hectares (125 acres) of land to the 
temple. There is a trust to look after the property and mainten- 
ance of the temple. A fair in honour of the deity is held on 
MahdSivratra day and is attended by about 4,000 people. 


Dharni is the largest village in Melghat tahsil with 628 houses 
and a population of 2,783 persons according to 1961, Census. It 
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is the headquarters of Melghat tahsil and forms the terminus ot 
the high road through the hills from Acalpir to Burhanpur. It 
is 96-540 km. (60 imules) distant from Acalpir and 148 km. (92 
miles) from Amravati. Dharni was noted for the malaria 
infested areas, but these have since been cleared of malaria and 
brought under cultivation. The land is very fertile, chief crops 
being wheat and gram. For irrigation river Tap has been 
tapped here. Melghat tahsil is rich in timber forests and hence 
the State Government have established a timber depot here. 
Most of the timber after local consumption is chiefly exported to 
Bombay. There are the offices of the Tahsildar, State Electricity 
Board, Tribal Welfare Officer and the Pajicdyat Samiti. It has a 
branch of the District Co-operative Bank and two other Co- 
operative Societies. The village has a primary School, a Multi- 
purpose High School, a Post-office and a Police station. A dis- 
pensary is conducted by the Zilla Parisad. Recently a maternity 
home has been established. 


Ganojé is a small village in Amravati tahsil with 1,961 
inhabitants. It is well-known for the fair held in honour of Devi 
on the bright [5th of Mdrgasirsa-(December). It is attended by 
over 5,000 persons. The more devout spend three nights at the 
shrine, 


Gavilgad : the fort of Gavilgad took its name from the pastoral 
Gavlis centuries ago. They have deserted the fort now. There 
are no inhabitants save the occasional visits of a panther or two 
and the herds of cattle who come to drink water from the tanks 
which once supplied water to a stately court and a strong 
garrison. Even to-day two tanks are in good condition but they 
are heavily silted and there is an abundance of shrub growth 
inside them which has rendered the waters putrid and useless for 
drinking. The tanks are known .as, Devatalav and Khantalav. 
In the monsoon the water overflows in a torrent down the 
precipitous hill side. The darbar\ steps on which princes had 
held audience are a favourite resort for picnic from Cikhaldara in 
the hot weather, the great banyan tree which has spread _ its 
boughs across them affording a delightful shade; while another 
class of sightscers has scribbled its names on the walls of the 
lesser mosque. The Archaeological department has concluded 
that it is impossible to do anything to restore the ruins ; and though 
money is spent from time to time in removing rank vegetation 
from the wa'ls, they are bound, as years pass by, to Japse into 
greater decay. 


Ghuikhed with 569 houses and a population of 2,537 according 
to the 1961 Census is a large village in Candiir tahsil lying about 
19 km, (12 miles) south of Candir Railway, the tahsil head- 
quarters. The village has a Primary School, a Middle School, a 
Balak Mandir and a Post-Office. There is a shrine dedicated to 
Bendoji Baba in whose honour a fair attended by nearly 4,000 per- 
sons is held annually in the month of Mdgha. A dispensary. is 
maintained by the temple authorities. 
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Hivarkhed situated at a distance of over 9 km. (6 miles) from 
Mordi, is a small village in Moréi tahsil with 831 houses and a 
population of 4,451 as per the 1961 Census, There are four 
educational institutions which include a Primary School, a Middle 
School, a High School named after Mahatma Phule and a_ Bdlak 
Mandir, Besides it has a sarai and a Post office and an Ayurvedic 
dispensary conducted by the Zilla Parisad. The weekly bazar is 
held on Mondays, cotton, tur and oranges being the chief articles 
of trade. There is a saw mill and a brick and tle manufacturing 
factory, A dam has been constructed across the river Pak. ° It was 
completed in 1953 and irrigates about 283.500 hectares (700 acres) 
of land. The village has tour temples, very old but not particular- 
ly notable for size or workmanship and a dargah known as Trak 
Sahib dargah. Before British rule Hivarkhed was the scene of a 
hookswinging festival in honour of the deity Meghnath. Megh- 
nathis, that is men whose prayers had been answered by the God, 
would fix themselves to the hook and turn eight times, afterwards 
making an offering of money according to their means. 


Of the temples, that of Mahadeva is the chief object of interest 
at Hivarkhed. It is situated’on the-bank of the river Pak, flowing 
through the viliage, and is reported to be of considcrable antiquity. 
There is an enclosure around entered by an arched gateway on 
which is the Nagarkhand. Inside to the west, there is a spacious 
chamber containing idols of Rama, Laksmana, Sita, Hanuinan, 
Dattatraya and a Siva Litiga, In the centre of the enclosed 
courtyard there is a Tulsturnd@vana which also contains idols of 
many deities. To the left of the visitor is the main temple with 
a spacious sabhémandap containing yet another Tulsivrnddvana 
with two graceful Nandi images of white marble of fine workman- 
ship. In addition to the Liga whose lower part is of black stone 
and the upper part of whitish Hint stone, the vestibule contains 
idols of Nagoba (Snake), Annapurna and Ganapati, It has a tall 
Stkhar with designs of niches. Cciebrations are held at the time 
of Rama Navmi, Ganesotsava, and Karttka Suddha Paurnima. 


The tomb is about 0.80 km. (four furlongs) to the north of the 
village. In days gone by, Hivarkhed was the headquarters of a 
Naib and a Risala of the Nizdm’s cavalry was stationed here and 
the Turk or- Trak Sahib was reported to be an officer in the 
Nizim’s army. However the cross on its top indicates it to be 
the grave of some early European adventurer. 


Kaundinyapir, in Candiir tahsil with 593 inhabitants and 118 
houses as per the Census of 196! is situated on either side of the 
river Wardha. On a raised natural mound to the west of the 
river on a stone platform of an old Shaivite temple are placed a 
half-broken torso (of four headed figure) of Brahma with a long 
conical beard carved in black basalt and a small torso of Visnu 
placed on its side. Kaundinyapiir is supposed to be the old 
capital of Vidarbha kings but beyond these fragmentary images 
and the remains of the original stone steps of the river ghat hardly 
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anything is left of the old capital. However, on another mound 
known as Bhim Tekdi, situated to the south of the village the 
local inhabitants locate the site of the palace of Raji Bhismaka, 
the father of Rukmini. At present a new temple dedicated to 
Vitthal Rakhumal stands on the mound. It is said that this 
village was the Raja’s capital and his city Devlvada lies buried 
underneath. Fragments of large sized bricks similar to those 
found at Mansar and pot-sherds of pre-historic origin are found 
scattered al] over the mound. A dozen beads of carnelian and 
crystal typical of the Andhra Satavyahana technique were found 
during the excavations of 1959-60, These were reported to be 
found while digging the foundation of the recent temple. Some 
91-44 metres (100 yards) north of the temple on the same mound 
is an untouched old habitation site. An annual fair is held in 
honour of Vitthal on Kartika Paurnima (November) and is said to 
be attended by about ten thousand persons. In olden days the 
gathering used to be near about 50,000. There is a’so an ancient 
temple of Mahadeva. 


Kholapir with 1,249 houses and a_ population of 6,397 lics 
29 km. (eighteen miles) to the-west of Amravati on the borders of 
the tahsil of that name, part of its land lying across the Pirnad in 
Daryapir. There are two Middle Schoo's, two Primary Schools, 
a High School and two libraries. Of the middle and primary 
schools one cach has Urdu and Marathi as the media of instruction. 
A Leather Tanning Institute has also been established. The 


village besides the educational institutions mentioned above has, 


a police station, a sub-post office and a civil as well as a veterinary 
dispensary. Its silk weavers have almost disappeared, but a large 
number of Silis still produce cotton saris and colis, and some 
Mahars weave woollen blankets. This trade however is also 
languishing. The bazar is he'd on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Two fairs are held annually. The first one, which is called 
Kothici yatrd, is held on the previous day of the Pold festival and 
the other is held on Mahasturatra day in honour of Kotegvar 

Mahadeva and is attended by over 3,000 persons. There are 
temples dedicated to Kotegvara, Kholegvara, KaleSvara and Asara 
Goddess. The temple of Kotegvara Mahadeva is built in the 
Hemadpanti style, a mention of which is to be found in Payosni 
Mahaimya of Vyasa. The first two of these temples are said to 
date back to the period of the Yadavas. The temple of the Goddess 
is built in the bed of the river Pirna while the other three are 
on its bank or nearahbout. The place was visited hy Cakradhara 
Svami the founder of the Mahanubhava sect. The same has been 
commemorated, There are the samddhis of Raja Dundubhi, 
and a certain ascetic called Pafici Maharaj. A math in honour 
of Brahmananda Svami has been built here. Formerly Kholapiir 
was a place of much importance. In 1809 Vitthal Bhagdev, 
Subhedar of Ellcpiir. levied a contribution of one lakh on the 
inhabitants who refused to pay. The Subhedar accordingly 
besieged the town which was then protected by walls for two 
months, upon which the inhabitants gave in. The village 
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was looted by the troops, and has never recovered its former 
prosperity. Its rapid decadence may also be attributed to the 
annual fights between the Musalmans and the Rajputs, when the 
victorious party always took occasion to loot at least a part of the 
village. Kholapiir is one of the famous three paraganas of the 
Moghal times, the other two being Balaptr and Acalpir. The 
village formerly consisted of 52 puras or parts, cach provided with 
a tank or a well. If excavations are carried out old bricks are 
found. During excavations which were undertaken here a tank 
and well-built wells were discovered. Today the village is no 
longer of any consequence. 


Kondesvar: an antique black stone temple of Kondegvar 
Mahiidey, is situated in the village of the same name at the base 
of a hillock about 5 km. (three miles) distant from Badnera and 
3 km, (two miles) from Afijangaiv Bari, There is a 
samadhi of a certain saint by mame Khitegvar Bava. 
The construction of the Kondesvar temple is in Hemadpanti 
style and though much of it is in a dilapidated condition now, it 
must have been a fine structure,at one time. Its former stone 
dome has been replaced with one of-white cunam. In the inner 
shrine a Siva Linga has been placed, the original having been 
destroyed when the place was under Moghal occupation. In the 
mandap there is a finely carved statue of Nandi. Outside the 
temple are carved in relief elegant figures of elephants with their 
trunks entangled in one anothers. The figures represent one of 
the finest specimens of art. Around the temple there is a 
compound wall about 15 metres (50 feet) in height. There are 
also two small shrines dedicated to Maruti and ‘Sati’ and a 
samadhi of Bholagir Mahiraj. Corridors have been built te 
accommodate the pilgrims. On every Monday of the month of 
Srdvan many a even from Amravati visit the temple to 
evoke the blessings of the deity. At the time of Mahdsivrdira a 
fair attended by over 10,000 persons, coming from far and near, 
is held in honour of the god. The temple is maintained from the 
income of 6.070 hectares (fifteen acres) of land attached to it. 


The samadhi of Khiatesvar-Bava, who lived some 60 years ago, 
though not very important deserves a_ passing reference, The 
Bava is remembered by the people of this village for his sclfless 
service for them and especially the old and the disabled cattle. 
He used to keep such cattle and feed them; hence whenever he 
moved through the village people willingly gave fodder. He 
came to be so called because such cattle as he fed were known as 
khaté or useless for service. His original samadhi is in the 
village Jodmoha in Yavatmal] district. On top of this samadhi 
there is a marble image of Khitesvar Bava, There is a well and 
a cattle shed also. 


Kurha, with 1,043 houses, is a village in Cindiir tahsil having 
a population of 5,809 souls in 1961. It has a police station, a 
post-office, office of the Revenue Inspector, a combined Marathi 
and Urdu school, a high school named as Agoka High School and 
a dispensary maintained by the Zillé Parisad. here are a mosque 
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and a water tank which goes dry in summer and hence is hardly 
of any use, The place is situated half way between Candiir and 
Tivasa on the road connecting these places which was built in 
the famine of 1900. Two more roads connecting the village with 
Dhamanganv and Kaundinyapiir have been recently constructed. 
The famous dacoits Nandu Rajput and Pandu Patil of Tembhurni 
were surrounded here in a temple by the Nizam’s troops in 1843, 
but after a three days’ fight succeeded in cutting their way out. 


Lasur (pop. 681) is a small village in Daryapir tahsil having 
an old temple of Mahiideva, Hemadpanti in style. The stones 
of the temple are carved with figures of gods and demigods; but 
the building is rapidly falling into decay. 


Mangrul Dastagir is a village in Candi tahsil with 934 houses 
and 4,432 inhabitants as per the 1961 Census. It is not an 
integrated village but consists of eight “Munds” lying close 
together. The second name Dastagir is given to distinguish it 
from several other towns and villages in Berar hearing the name 
Mangrul and is derived from a Musalman faktr who lived here. 
Mangrul is 4.83 km. (three miles)away from Talni railway station 
and has a small trade in gram and cotton to the Dattapir 
Dhamanganv market. A considerable weekly bazar is held on 
Wednesdays. There is a sevd sahakari society, a police station. 
a post-office, a dispensary, a high school, a girls’ school, a middle 
school. and Marathi and Urdu. primary Fools It has an old 
and ruined temple of Maruti as also the temples of Balaji, Gana- 

ati and Dattaétraya. At Raina close by are a small tank and a 
big temple of Rama whichis said to date back to the times of 
the Bhosles and built by one Vasudev Pant Degpande, in the 
service of Bhosle Rajis. The temple of Rama is the oldest in the 
village. But of all the Hindu places of worship the shrine of 
Dattatraya, though of recent construction, is invested with utmost 
sanctity. It is in size bigger than the rest of the temples and was 
built sixty years ago by one Govindrav Pakole at a cost of one 
lakh of rupees. The stone used for the construction is soft yello- 
wish and was brought from Rajputinad. Some fine carvings are 
to be secn on many of the stones used for construction. The 
sculpture on the sikhar is noteworthy. A compound wall encloses 
the temple which has a small but neatly maintained courtyard. 
A handsome white marble ido! of Dattatraya is placed inside the 
gabhara. The outer hall or sabhdmandap is approximately 
8x5 metres (26’ x 18’) and is paved with highly polished slabs of 
stone. About 163 hectares (400 acres) of land is owned by the 
temple. There is a trust to look after its management and main- 
tenance, Datta Jayanti is celebrated annually with all the tradi- 
tional eclat and lasts for five days. 


Marki is a village in Amravati tahsil about 24 km. (18 miles) 
distant from Amravati on Amravati Cikhaldara road. As per the 
196] Census its population was 824. Though small it is remark- 
able for the fair which is held annually in honour of Markinath. 
Markinath, who lived during the time of Sivaji the Great, was 
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originally a resident of Daryapiir. coming from a respectable 
family whose hereditary business was money-lending. An over- 
whelming change took place in his being when one day a certain 
lady by name Sakarbal, whom he had loaned money, remarked, 
when he pressed her to return it back, that he would have attain- 
ed Moksa if he had loved God more than wealth, The remark 
deeply affected Markinath’s mind and on that very day he 
renounced the worldly joys, his business, family, everything and 
hegan to wander from place to place singing aioud songs in praise 
of God. Finally he came to the village Marki where he breathed 
his last. It is probable that the village came to be known as 
Marki after this man. At the entrance of the village there is a 
smal] pedestal-like construction of bricks, now practically in ruins 
which marks the place where he was cremated. It has a hollow 
on one side wherein were idols of Vitthal and Rakhumii. Those 
have now been deposited in the shrine of Markinath which is at 
a distance of about 91 metres (300 feet) from this spot. It is 
reported that Markinath was cremated contrary to his dying wish 
and hence by some divine power he rose alive from the ashes 
and took samadhi where the shrine) is seen now. The areca covered 
by the mandir measures about 60x 45,metres (200’x 150’) and it 
wears the appearance of an old dilapidated vadd or palace. On 
crossing the entrance gate the visitor comes across two raised 
platforms or ofas. There is also a courtyard about 1.858 sq. 
metres (twenty feet square). In the centre there is a Tulsturndavan 
with an idol of Hanuman nearby, At one end of the compound, 
to the right hand side of the visitor, is the shrine containing the 
samadhi, The samadhi is in complete darkness and a Nandadip 
is kept burning night and day. 'Ipon this are placed four hig 
conch shells and below it the foor-wear or padukas of Sri Marki- 
nath. The idols of Vitrhal Rakhumiai. referred to above are also 
kept here. {In honour of Markinath a fair lasting for three days 
is held in the bright half of Caztra. In fact the fair used to be 
largely attended by people coming from all over the Berar 
(Varhad) region, It was considered to be the Pandharpitir of 
Berir. Goods worth Rs. 30,000 were sold. Now the importance 
of the fair is gradually on the decline and is attended hardly by 
5,000 persons. But yet the great attraction of the fair is religious 
and consists of a homa or sacrifice in which hundreds of coconuts 
are offered. Bhajan melds or parties of ten or fifteen persons sing 
religious songs to the accompaniment of tomtoms, cymbals and 
other music. The village also contains samddhis of Rudranath 
and Bendoji Maharaj. 


Rudranith was the Guru of Markinath and his samadhi is 
0.20 km. (a furlong) away from the village. There is a math, 
now in bad repairs, where Rudranath used to have discourses on 
religion for his followers. On Margasirsa Paumuma a homa ov 
sacrifice is performed and is, attended only by the village folk. 


Bendoji Maharaj, yet another devotee of Mirkinath was 
originally residing in the Rudranath math, His samddhi is 
situated at a distance of 0.40 km. (two furlongs) from the village 
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and the place is termed as Gopalpuri Saristhan. The samadhi 
is built on a square plinth admeasuring 0.929 m.? (ten feet square) 
and it stands in the centre of a piece of land admeasuring 
0.810 hectares (2 acres) belonging to ihe Samsthan, The Mahara} 
took samddhi in 1918. On Caitra Vadya Caturthi immediately 
on the second day following the fair of Markinath, a fair in 
honour of Bendoji Maharaj is held and is attended by a large 
number of people. 


Melghat Tahsil, the northern tahsil of Berdr formerly part cf 
the Acalpiir district, but since August, 1905 incorporated in the 
Amravati district, lying between 20° 10’ and 21° 47’ N and 76° 38’ 
and 77° 40’ EK has an area of 4004.1 km. (1,546 sq. miles). Prior 
to the transfer of the Ambabarva State forest to the Buldhana 
district the area of the tahsil was 42242914 km*. (1,631 square 
miles), The tahsil is also sometimes called Gangra and consists 
of that portion of the Satpuda range situated between the Khamla 
plateau on the east and Jaitgad on the west with the rich valleys 
and low plateaus lying between the mountains, On the north it is 
bounded by Harsud and Bhaisdehi tahsils of Betul district, and 
the Tapi river dividing it from,Nimar district, on the south by 
the tahsils of Jalginv (Buldhana—district) and Akot (Akola 
district) and Daryapiir and Acalpur tahsils, (of Amravati district) 
on the east again by <Acalpiir tahsil (Amravati district) and 
Bhaisdehi tahsil (of Betul district) and on the west by Burhanpir 
tahsil of Nimar district. Melghat tahsil contains the richest 
of the forest reserves in the whole of the district. Fine quality 
timber is produced in the forests of this tahsil which has great 
demand outside and is, chiefly exported to Bombay. Forest 
range offices have heen established at suitable places and efforts 
to extend the forest area and grow quality timber trees are cons- 
tantly made. The country is extremely rugged and broken into 
a succession of hills and valleys) In the more advanced portions, 
such as the neighbourhood of Dharni, and Bairagad when the 
vabi crops are on the ground, the green fie'ds afford a pleasing 
and restful view to the eye. But the typical Melghat country 
consists of barren hills, scrub jungle and stony ground, and is of 
a most dreary and desolate description. The villages are collec- 
tions of hovels without any shade and one can well understand 
the feelings of the subordinate officials who regard the tract as 
kdlapani_ and whose health requires frequent visits to the: Berar 
plains. There are no navigable rivers in the tahsil unless the 
Tapt which forms a portion of the boundary may be considered 
such during the rainy season. The streams that drain the 
northern face of the range and fall into the Tapi are the fol’ow- 
ing:—- The Sipna and the Kundu both have their rise close to 
the village of Khamla in Betul district, the former running south 
of Makhla p'ateau for 13 to 16 km. (8 to 10 miles), takes a north- 
westerly course and passing through the villages of Hlarisaél and 
Duni unites with the Tapi to the north-east of Amner ; the latter 
passing through the Katkumb and Savligarh falls into the Tapi. 
The Garga rises under Vairat. the highest summit of the Gavil- 
gad hills and running nearly north-west throughout its course 
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unites with the Tapi immediately under the southern face of the 
fort of Amner. The Kapra, the Majri and the Devan are the 
other minor streams which fall into the Tapi. 


The climate of the tract has a very evil reputation, corresponding 
in this respect to the Dindori tahsil of Mandla and the Baihar 
tahsil of Balaghat. A severe type of malaria prevails at the end 
of the rainy season and the beginning of the cold weather. But 
with the successful implementation of the malaria eradication 
programme the conditions have considerably improved, In the hot 
weather the heat in the valleys is intense and the absence of shade, 
the difficulties of water supply, and the general lack of all the 
comforts of the plains, make the tract one of the most unpleasant 
for touring purposes. 


The Melghat tahsil is the largest of all the tahsils of the district 
in point of size but the smallest of all in point of population. Its 
population in 1961 was only 72,522. 


Regarding agriculture, soil, area under different crops and the 
revenue system that existed then, the old Gazetteer of 191! gives 
the following account. “In the valleys of the Tapi, Satpura and 
Gangra, especially in the neighbourhood of Dharni or Bairagad, 
rich stretches of black soil are to be found, and a visitor to either 
of these places who sees spread out before him an unbroken 
expanse of wheat and gram, is liable to get a very misleading 
impression of the tract as a whole. The remainder of the tract 
is of a very hilly and rugged description, though here and 
there pockets of black soil are met with in the valleys. The 
soils have never been thoroughly classified but in 1897 Colonel 
Garrett’s party classified a few typical fields in each village and 
worked out the average value of the soil for each village. The 
soil as a whole is of the poorest description. Of the 338 villages 
3 were valued at 12 annas per acre, 11 villages at 11 annas, 117 at 
values varying from 6 annas to 9 annas, and the remaining 193 
fell below 6 annas. In 1860-61 Mr. J. Mulheran in his statistical 
report on Gafgrd stated that rice and gram are the principal 
productions of Gangra and are grown expressly for export. The 
former is much prized hy the people of Berar and Burhanpir, 
particularly the finest kind which resembles that grown in the 
Pilibhit district. Gram is exported principally to Burhanpiir 
though large quantities are brought into Berar through all the 
passes by the people from Jalganv, Hivarkhed, Aftjanganv, Acalpur 
and other places south of the range. Jovar grows very luxuriantly 
near Kalambhar and other places in the Sipna and Garga valleys 
and also upon some of the Jower plateaus. Bardi, rala, margi, 
kodon kutki and one or two other hill grains are grown upon more 
elevated slopes and plateaus and are used chiefly if not entirely by 
the Gonds. Potatoes are not cultivated by the Korkus of Gangra 
although that vegetable would pay them better than any other. 
That sold at Cikhaldara and Acalpiir is grown by the Gavlis resid- 
ing at Cikhaldara, Sapir, Mota and Bori and by the Hindu inhabi. 
tants of the fort of Gavilgad. At this time the area under cultivation 
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obtained by outlining and subsequent computation was 39,398,400 
hectares (97,280 acres). In 1864 Captain Pearson refers to the rich 
soil and good cultivation of the plains near the Tapi and the 
Gangra, and the Gazetteer of 1870 states that thirteen different 
kinds of grain were produced in the Melghat of which the most 
valuable were the finest wheat and rice, grown in large quantities, 
In 1906-07 the returns showed that out of a total of 672,667.280 
hectares (1,663,376 acres) occupied for cultivation 57,645.270 
hectares (142,334 acres) were under crop. Of this cotton occupied 
17,158.760 hectares (42,392 acres), jovar 5,618,345 hectares (23,749 
acres) and wheat 3,342.870 hectares (8,254 acres). The area under 
tice was only !,318.680 hectares (3,256 acres) and the total irrigated 
area was 20.23 hectares (50 acres). These figures do not include 
those for in@m, leased and jagir villages, and it is to be noted 
that they are not the result of accurate measurement but are 
derived from the statistical calculation of 16 acres per plough.” 


“The tract has a curious and interesting revenue history. 
Cultivation is permitted by the Tahsildar on a yearly tenure 
subject to certain conditions and land revenue is assessed on the 
yoke of oxen, the rates differing in different villages. For 
statistical purposes only, the:atea cultivated by one plough is taken 
to be 16 acres and to obtain the total acreage under cultivation, 
the number of ploughs should be multiplied by 16. The yoke 
rate system is a cheap and simple method of colonizing a 
backward tract but it is no longer suitable for a considerable 
portion of the Melghat and the introduction of a regular and 
scientific assessment is urgently required. Proposals for settlement 
have been made at various times but have always proved abortive. 
A special enquiry was made in 1907 and orders regarding the 
settlement of the most advanced portion of the tract have recently 
been issued. In 1907-08 the land-revenue demand including cesses 
was Rs, 57,227”. 


Tt goes without saying that the complicated systems of land 
records, vital statistics and the like in force in the plains do not 
exist in the Melghat. There are Circle Inspectors and pajudris 
in existence, and each with a circle of villages, carries on 
such land record work as is necessary. The tahsil forms part of 
the Acalpir police circle and contains two police stations at 
Cikhaldara and Dharni, respectively. There are also two road posts 
at Bairagad and Ghatang. A great change has taken place since 
1870 when Sir A. Lyall wrote that none of the passes from the 
Melghat were practicab'e for wheeled traffic and that there were 
no made roads in the Melghat. The opening out of the Melghat 
was begun in 1874 and has continued ever since with the result 
that especially in the reserves a most excellent system of 
cammunications has been established. The P.W.D. maintains 
roads from Ghatang to Cikhaldara, the Gugumal forest road (Akot 
to Selu) and the Semadoh to Dharni road. These are first class 
roads with muram, partially bridged and drained. There are a 
good many roads maintained by the Forest department. Perhaps 
the most important of these is the road running from Bairagad 
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to Jhiri, 90-16 km. (56 miles) in length. It is the principal line 
of export for the western portion of the Melghat, its claims for 
improvement deserve consideration. With a few exceptions every 
village in the Melghat is in cart communication with some main 
road ; the tracts are rough and stony but they serve their purpose 
sufficiently well. The Khandva-Akola railway line passes through 
the south-western corner of the tahsil. 


Mozri is largely an agricultura] village in Candiir tahsil with 
830 houses and a population of 4,624 according to the Census of 
1961. It has a post office, a primary school and a middle school. 
The weekly bazar is held on Saturdays. At Mozri there is an 
asram called Gurukufij which conducts a dispensary. It is often 
called after the name of the dram. 


Mozri or as the Berar Gazetteer of 1870 has it Majijira, is a 
small village in Melghat tahsil reached from Cikhaldara by a 
precipitous track through the fort. It has two small artificial 
caves, cut in the natural rock. One of these is completely choked 
with rubbish so that it is very difficult to discover, but the other 
which is about 2.438 metres (8-fect) high and 1.486 sq. metres 
(16 feet square) contains invits immer part a shrine of Mahadeva. 
This is divided from the outer portion by a small mud_ wall. 
Beside is a spring of water, dry during the greater part of the year 
and a cut basin. The whole is most rudely cut in the rock 
without any trace of carving, and is probably the work of bygone 
hermit ascetics, though all traditions of its origin have long since 
been lost. Of late the village residents have sunk a well which 
provides them with water all the year round, 


Morsi Tahsil, a tahsil of the Amravati district, lying between 
21°12’ and 21°34’ N. 77°48” and 78°29 I. has an area of 1613.57 
km? (623 square miles). It contains 332 villages and towns. Of 
these the entire village of Ambhori is under forests. The tahsil is 
a prolongation of therich alluvial plain which occupies the valiey 
of Berar and its capabilities for the production of cotton and 
cereals are considerable, although a slight falling-off is perceptible 
from the agricultural point of view both in the formation of surface 
and the nature of the soils. The former is more undulating than 
that presented by the Acalpiir plain and the latter are more 
shallow and more varied in the quality than the soils of Acalpir. 
The tahsil lies in the fertile valley of the Wardha river which 
bounds it on the east and south-east, but a narrow strip along its 
north-western border occupies the lower slopes of the Satpuda 
hills. The Amravati and Acalptr tahsils bound it on the south 
and west, respectively. On the north lies the Betul district : to the 
east and south the Chindvada, Nagpir and Wardha districts. 
The Wardha river was previously taken as the boundary between 
the Madhya Pradeg and Beriir. It is to this fact that the tahsil 
owes its peculiar shape, the river approaching so near to the hills 
in the vicinity of Morégi as almost to cut it into two portions, 
Some parts of the country are fairly well wooded, and the only 
considerable forest reserves of the Amravati Division (if we except 
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Cirodi), are in the eastern half of this tahsi]. The western part 
is bare and very dreary, and in respect of scenery the tahsil 
compares unfavourably with Acalpir. The climate is good, 
although of course exceedingly hot in the hot weather. In the 
eastern portion of the tahsii water is near the surface and can be 
raised without much difficulty for purposes of irrigation. Well 
irrigation is becoming popular with the villagers and at present 
(1963), 152 electric pumping sets have heen installed on the wells 
to irrigate the lana. In addition dams, have been built across 
Pak nalla, Dabheri and Bhendi tanks and thus the land is fed 
with water which has gone a long way towards bringing hitherto 
dry land under irrigation. The gross irrigated area at the end 
of 1962-63 stood at approximately 4021.650 hectares (9930 acres). 
Of the river system which drains the tahsil the Wardha is the 
main channel, and it supplies water to villagers along the border 
for a distance of more than 80 km. (50 miles). Among rivers of 
less importance are the Mandti in the western portion of the 
tashil and the Cudamani, Kumbhi and Bel in the east. These 
tivers though of no great length contain considerablé supplies of 
water for the greater part of the year, Streams in the neighbour- 
hood of the hills hardly worthy of the name of rivers are much 
used for irrigation, the rapid fall of the beds of these streams 
affording facilities for drawing off the water on erection of 
temporary dams. In no other part of Berar is the water from 
streams utilized as it is in Moréi and the supply here is in some 
cases perennial, admitting of the cultivation of sugarcane and 
turmeric without the assistance of well water. It is probable that 
there is room for a very large extension of wet cultivation in this 
tahsil. The possibility of artesian wells has also been mooted. 


The total population ofthe tahsil in 1961 was 196,705 as 
against 160,863 in 1951. As in-other tahsils of Amravati and 
throughout the whole of Vidarbha region the population is 
mainly agricultural. The tahsil contains the three towns of 
Moréi, Wariid and Sendurjana all having separate municipalities 
and 12 villages whose population exceeds 2,000. 


Cotton, jovar, wheat and tur are the principal crops of the 
tahsil. The area under orange and chilli plantation and ground- 
nut cultivation is rapidly increasing and in years to come will 
have to be ranked among the chief crops of the tahsil. The area 
under various crops in 1962-63 was as below: Cotton 60,718-410 
hectares (149,922 acres); jovar 35,061.255 hectares (86,571! acres) ; 
wheat 3,125.385 hectares (7,717 acres}; groundnut 2,589.975 
hectares (6,395 acres) and orange 1,716 hectares (4,238 acres). 
Rice is also cultivated with success but the area under paddy fields 
is negligible so as to warrant any mention, Turmeric thrives well 
particularly in irrigated land. The irrigation by channels from 
streams is of some importance in Morégi. The construction of 
temporary dams across the streams at the close of the monsoon 
rains is easily and cheaply effected and in some cases a perennial 
eat of water can be turned on to the garden lands and 
valuable crops can be grown at a minimum of labour and cost, 
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In 1962-63, the demand of Jand revenue excluding cesses 
amounted to Rs. 525,388. For purposes of land records the 
tahsil has been divided into four Revenue Inspectors’ Circles with 
headquarters at Morsi, Rithpir, Jariid and Pusla. 


The tahsil is now divided into two Development Blocks viz., 
Wartd and Moréi cach having the office of the Pancayat 
Samiti. There are in the tahsil four police stations cach under 
a Sub-Inspector at Maréi, Sirkhed, Wariid, and Benoda. In 
respect of communications the tahsil is extremely well served, 
the Amravati-Wardha road running along its whole length. 


Morfi is the headquarters of the tahsil of the same name and 
contains 2.535 houses with 11,946 inhabitants according to the 
Census of 1961. It lies 61 km. (34 miles) north-east of Amravati, 
the headquarters of the district, and is connected with it by a 
first class road, which passing through Moréi runs to Wariid 
from whence a branch of it crosses over to the Madhya Pradesh 
border to Multai and another goes on to the river Wardha at 
the extreme east of the tahsil. It is also connected with Acalpiir 
by a fairly good road which would soon be turned into a hist 
class road as the traflic on that route. is rapidly on the increase. 
The public buildings besides the tahsil office include office of the 
Pancayat Samiti, a civil court, a post and telegraph office, a 
veterinary dispensary, a primary health centre, a police station 
with residential quarters. for the police, etc. Morsi has two 
primary schools, one each conducted by the Government and 
a private body, Marathi schools for boys and girls conducted by 
the municipality, and an Urdu primary school. Moréi has a large 
trade in cotton and oranges. A big cotton market has been set up 
here and there are a few cotton pressing factories. On Tuesdays the 
weekly bazar is held. A good many handlooms are worked here 
which manufacture tadhdos, blankets and coarse dhotis. Of late 
the local amateurs have established a club which is the only one 
of its kind in the town. 


The samadhi of Ramji Maharaj, a saintly man of Moréi_ was 
built some fifty years ago and is located along the Warid- 
Amravati road passing through Morsi. It is reported that he 
observed complete silence and always kept himself busy in the 
worship of God. He was supposed to possess divine power. On 
many occasions he displayed the extraordinary power he had 
and was therefore highly respected by the people. His samadhi 
is visited by people coming even from the surrounding villages 
on the day of the fair. The samddhi is built in cement concrete 
on which are placed the padukds of the saint. At a little 
distance to the west there is the samadhi of one Ganhgaram 
Maharaj while to the east that of Ganpatrav Patil, an ardent 
disciple of Ramji Mahdraj. A fair, lasting for seven days, is 
held on the death anniversary of Ramji Maharaj which falls on 
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Asaédh Vadya Sasthi. A congregation of over 5,000 people 
gathers on the occasion. On the last day of the fair a palanquin 
procession is taken out. 


This is a combined temple of Hanuman and Ganapati, at a 
short distance from the bus stand, belonging to Udasi sect. 
The area occupied by the temple is 22x12 metres (75’ x40’). 
The temple edifice is built in stone and bricks and contains idols 
of Hanuman, Ganapati and a Siva Linga. Both the Ganeéa 
Caturthi festival as well as Hanuman Jayanti are celebrated with 
great pomp when about cight thousand people assemble. The 
temple was constructed in 1937 by Baba Santdasji. 


Besides the temple noted above there are in the town temples 
dedicated to Rama, Mahadeva and Sangame$var. The last of 
these is situated at the confluence of the rivers Nala and 
Damayanti where in the month of S§rdvan, a festival is celebrated. 


Morsi Municipality was established in 1937. Its jurisdiction 
extends over an arca of 14.46 km’ (5.97 sq. miles). The president 
is the executive head and is elected by the councillors. 


In 1962-63, municipal income amounted to Rs. 106,297.72, It 
comprised municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 48,176.78; realization 
under special acts Rs. 261.10; revenue derived’ from municipal 
ie aa and powers apart from taxation, Rs. 11,151.56; grants 
and contributions, Rs. 39,565.03; miscellaneous, Rs. 195.86 and 
extraordinary and debt heads Rs. 6,947.07. During the same 
year expenditure amounted to Rs. 99,812.25. It comprised 
general administration and collection charges, Rs. 10,801.82; 
pele safety, Rs. 11,421.45; public health and convenience, 

s, 39,838.97; public instruction, Rs. 29,392.71, miscellaneous, 
Rs. 1,918.20 and extraordinary and debt heads, Rs. 6,439.20. 


There are civil and veterinary dispensaries a mention of which 
has appeared in the foregoing pages. The town has pucca 
stone-lined and kutcha drains. ells, private as well as public 
form the main source of water-supply. 


The responsibility of compulsory primary education, introduced 
in the town yests in the municipality. 


The total length of the roads within the municipal limits is 
16.4 km. of which only a stretch of 8.65 km. is metalled. 


Cremation and burial places are maintained and used by the 
respective communities. 


Motha : a village in Melghat tahsil situated at the point where 
Dhamanganv-Motha road to Cikhaldara reaches the top of the 
hills, ‘Mackenzie's Ride’ from Cikhaldara ends here. The 196! 
Census gives the number of houses as 90 with 481 inhabitants. 
There are several families of Gavlis and a few of Korkus. The 
former own large herds of cattle. Gavlis are primarily occupied in 
rearing cattle. 
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Nandganv Khandeégvara, so called on account of the temple of 
Khandesvara is a village in Amravati tahsil lying along the 
Amravati-Yavatmal road, 51 km. (32 miles) distant from 
Amravati and 25 km. (16 miles) from the Badnera railway 
station. It was previously known as Nandginy Kazi. The 
village has two primary schools, one Marathi and the other 
Urdu, a high school, a post office, a subregistry and a civil and 
a veterinary dispensary. There is a tomb of one Haji Ghazi 
Avaliya and an old temple dedicated to Khandegvara, Narsirhha 
and Sankar Parvati, situated on the knoll of a hill on the 
outskirts of the village. The temple is said to be Hemadpanti 
but its upper half is built in brick and mortar. It is believed 
that the temple is haunted. A 1.82 metres (six feet) high 
compound wall, with an entrance on the western side, encircles 
the shrine. On either side of this entrance there are two spacious 
chambers. Inside, one comes across three samddhis with a 
small Maruti shrine in the background. Still further behind 
are seen five Litgas, popularly known as Patica Mahadeva. 
The temple mandap has two  six-pillared rows on which are 
carved in relief images of horses, that of Krsna and many women 
devotees which in particular are \extremely attractive. The 
pillars also bear unique designs and patteras. Many of the 
designs have been dishgured and some totally wiped off. In the 
centre of the mandap there is an 0.743 sq. metres (eight feet 
square) platform below which a deep dark cellar was noticed 
when One of its stones was removed. 


The temple has three gabhdrds. In the one to the right of 
the visitor, the chief deity after whom the shrine is called is 
represented with a Liga symbol. It is donned with a facial 
plaque and a large hooded cobra, both of glittering and polished 
brass. In the background there isan idol of Gajanan while in 
the front there is an image of Nandi. Exactly on the opposite 
side, or to the left of the visitor, in a similar chamber is the 
idol of Narsimha depicted as thrusting claws in the belly of 
Hiranya Kasipu, the father of Pralhada. Nearby there are tiny 
idols of Pralhada and his mother. In the third gabhdra arc the 
images of Sankara and Parvati. Parvati is depicted as sitting on 
Sankara’s left lap. All the three gdabhdrds are crowned with 
handsome sikhars. In 1959 a lightning struck the front part of 
the mandap thereby demolishing a small portion of it. It was 
however, subsequently repaired. The temple has some 4.86 
hectares (12 acres) of land allotted to it. Mahdsivratra is 
celebrated when people gather in a considerable number. In 
the month of Sravan, the Saturday weekly market, which is 
otherwise held in the village itself, is held around the temple 
premises. On the southern side of the temple, but outside the 
enclosure, is a dipmal about 15.24 metres (50' feet) high, with a 
narrow passage inside. 


The village has also a Jain Mandir and two maths viz., 
Ambabdaica Math and Lahdn Math. The former is in memory 
of Ambabai, a pious lady who died some 253 years ago in the 
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village. A pirzdda known as Mati Mile Miya also lived here. 
The words mean “mixed with dirt”. The name was doubtless 
descriptive of the pir, though one may suppose it was assumed 
with some suggestion of “ashes to ashes and dust to dust”. A 
tomb has been built over his remains and an wurus is held 
annually which is largely attended. Nandginv is situated in the 
rocky portion of the Candi tahsil and. in times of scarcity is 
one of the places to be attended to first. 


Nandganv Peth a village in Amravati tahsil is nearly 11 km. 
(7 miles) from Amravati on the Moréi road, inhabited by a large 
number of Muhammedans. A bazar is held on every Tuesday, 
Friday and Sunday. Two Hindu temples, a niasd and a tomb 
of a Muhammedan saint are supported by service inams, The 
temples, mosque and the tomb are still in tact. Recently the 
Zilla Parigad has established an allopathic dispensary. 


Nerping}ai in Moréi tahsil has a population of 7,354 according: to 
the 1961 Census. The second name viz., Pingiai has been given 
to it in order to distinguish it from Ner Parsopant in Yavatmiél 
district and is perhaps taken_from the temple of Pingla: Devi 
situated on a small hill-top-en the borders of Ner and Sawarkhed 
which is the only object of interest in the village. 


Pinglai Devi temple is of great antiquity with a four-pillared 
mandap having a spacious terrace above. The gdbhard contains 
an idol of the Devi, supposed to be svayambhi, besmeared with 
red Jead. In the mandap there are a Siva Linga and a Nandi 
image. The Devi is held in high reverence and two fairs, one on 
Dasara and the other on Cattrt Paurnimd are held in Her honour. 
The village also contains a math of Gangadhar Svami, samddhi 
of Gulabpuri Maharaj and an old gadhi. To the east of the 
Pinglal Devi temple there isa fairly large tal@v. It is the source 
of the river Pedhi. 


The late Gangadhar Svami, a saint of the Lingayats, built this 
math at a cost of Rs. 20,000. It is named after its builder and 
contains his facial plaque. He was revered by many. A few of 
his disciples stay in the math. 


Gulabpuri Maharaj, who considered himself an incarnation of 
Sankar, was originally from Uttar Pradesh but 
samadhi at Nerpinglai. He was supposed to possess divine 
powers of instilling life in dead- bodies. He never accepted 
personal worship in any form but yet was revered by people of 
various religious faiths. A fair, attended by over 9,000 persons. 
is held on Phdlguna Suddha Dvdadasi. ; 


The gadhi is to the north of the village and lies in a ruined 
state. There are a hundred inhabited houses inside it. It has 
three towers of which one at the entrance is bigger and is about 
12.192 metres (40 feet) high. 


_Palaskhed is a large but usimportant .village in Candir tahsil 
situated beside the bank of the Khokad nulla which is the 
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primary source of water-supply. A bandhara has recently been 
constructed on it. It has 517 houses and 2,239 inhabitants as 
per the Census of 1961. The village site is on a higher level and 
the ground around is rocky. Palaskhed has a school, a cdvdi 
and a mosque situated near the nulla. 


Pathrot is a town in Acalpir tahsil with 1,417 houses inhabited 
by 6,571 persons according to the 1961 Census. Jt is to the west 
of the tahsil headquarters and has an extensive garden cultiva- 
tion. A considerable dry crop of chillis is also taken. From 
Paratvada and Afijanganv Surji it is 19.312 and 9.656 km. (12 
and 6 miles) distant respectively and is connected by a good 
road. The weekly market is held on Fridays. It has a primary 
school, a post office and a police station under a Sub-Inspector. 


Rithpir or Rddhaptir is a large and populous village in Morsi 
tahsil with in 1961, 703 houses and 3,663 inhabitants, It lies 9.656 
km. (6 miles) east of Candir Bazar on the Acalpiir-Candtir-Morsi 
road. Being the headquarters of the Mahanubhava sect, it is often 
called the Banaras of Mahainubhava Panthis, It belonged to Sala- 
bat Khan having been given to him as tankhajdgir, and was a place 
of much importance, Some 130 years ago it was surrounded by a 
stone wall, not a trace of: which is left to-day, and contained 
about 2,000 houses and some 12,000 inhabitants. In the time of 
Namdar Khan, the notorious Raja Bisn Cand was Talukdar 
here. He is remembered alike for his miserliness and oppression, 
and carried them to such an extreme that Rithpir was 
completely deserted by the people. There are now numerous 
temples of Mahanubhava Panthis, important of them being the 
Raj Math, Krsna Mandir, Datta Mandir also known as Bhagatrai 
Mandir and Gopiraj Mandir. The Hindus have a shrine dedicated 
to Rama and the Muslims quite a few dargdhs of which those of 
Salam Miya and Mehbub..Subhani are of importance and 
a masjid, which is in the midst of the Mahanubhava buildings. 


Raj Math and Krsna Mandir are not two separate buildings 
but the latter is housed within Raj Math and are the most 
important places of worship of the Mahanubhava sect for these 
are said to have been established by Cakradhara Svami, the 
founder of the sect, At a Jater date the old math was rebuilt on 
a much larger scale at a total cost of Rs. 12,000. The shrine of 
Krsna is entered through a richly decorated arch-shaped door. 
The idol of Krsna, of black flint stone, is graceful and stands on 
a raised platform and nearby is marked a place where 
Cakradhara Svami used to sit to offer his prayers, Local 
tradition declares that at the back of the Raj Math in the 
compound, there were three more maths viz., Tripurug Math 
(of Brahma, Visnu and Mahe§), Ufica Math and Narsirhha Math 
all of which were razed to the ground by Aurangzeb and a mosque 
established in its place which is still in a very good condition. 
The Mahanubhavas could reconstruct only the first ic, Raj Math. 
Ruins of the Ufica Math could be seen even to-day. Annually 
two fairs are held one ¢ach on Caitra Paurnimad and Asddhi 
Paurnima. Nearly 5,000 people gather on these occasions. 
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Not far away from the Raj Math is the’shrine of Gopiraj with a 
spacious hall. It is entered through a richly carved door and 
contains an idol of Krsna and a Homakunda. Within the premises 
of this mandir a library is located. 


A well, known as Lala’s well provides excellent drinking water 
to about half the village populace. The neighbouring soil 1s rocky 
and poor, The weekly bazar is held on ‘luesdays. There is a 
branch post-office, primary schools and a middle school. Now 
Rithpir is also connected by a II class road with Tivasa, the 
length of which is about 37.014 km. (23 miles). River Pedhi, 
flowing through this village, is considered as Kasi by the 
Mahanubhavas. : 


Rnamocan is a village in Amravati tahsil with 33 houses 
inhabited by 203 persons according to the 196] Census. It is to 
the west of Amravati and about |} km. (seven miles) to the south 
of Kholapir. In A.D. 1840 it was granted as a jagir along with 
Dhanora in Daryapiir tahsil for the service of Mudzzin at 
Kholipiir for personal maintenance in heredity. The Pirna flows 
eastwards through the village along which five ghats have been 
constructed. The place is considered holy by the Hindus, being 
one of the sacred places on the Purna and boasts of an annual fair 
held on the fourth Sunday in the month of Pausa with an _atten- 
dance of 20 thousand to 25 thousand. On the occasion many booths 
are erected and all sorts of agricultural implements and household 
utility articles are sold. The word Rnamocan literally means 
release from debts and it is believed that all those who attend the 
fair and take a dip in the river attain this blissful state. There is 
a temple of RameSvar and a Siva Linga placed on a pedestal at 
the foot of a shady pipal tree. It is called MuhagleSvar and is 
held in high reverence. 


Salbardi according to the 196! Census has a population of 129. 
It is an insignificant village about 8 km. (5 miles) north of Moréi 
on the border lying partly in the tahsil of that name and _ partly 
in the Betul district of Madhya Pradesh. It holds an important 
position in Hindu mythology. Legend connects it with the abode 
of Sita when she was deserted by Rama, and to have given birth 
to her two sons Lava and Kusa, They were taught by the Sage 
Valmiki after he had been reformed by Narada, who released him 
from his entombment at Salbardi. The twins are said to have 
caught the horse Syamakarna let loose by Rama when he perform- 
ed the Asvamedha Yajfia. A battle was fought between Rama 
and his three brothers, and his sons Lava and Kuga. The former 
were defeated and left unconscious on the battle-field and being 
told of these happenings, Sita arrived on the scene and recognised, 
Rama, Laksmana, Bharat and Satrughna. A great union took 
place and Rama acknowledged Sita and his two sons Lava and 
Kuga and were taken by him to Ayodhya. Silbardi is situated on 
the Madu river, and is celebrated on account of two springs, one 
very cold and the other hot or decidedly tepid. The springs flow 
into a small stone cistern which was formerly divided into 
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compartments for the hot and cold water. The water was recently 
analysed, and reported as containing sulphates and phosphates in 
small quantities, unfit for drinking hut probably useful as a wash 
for skin diseases. Colonel Meadows Taylor records bathing here 
in 1857 and says that the waters gave his malaria temporary relief. 
As might be expected, the place contains several spots of 
mythological interest, particularly the bath or Nhani of Sita and 
an underground temple of Mahadeva in a natural cave; also 
some images cut in the natural rock. A hill close by is crowned 
with a rough stone fort known as Babu Khan’s Killd after a 
famous Pendhari who occupied it. The fort can still be seen 
though now it is almost in a crumbled position. Near this place 
B. Hira Lal has discovered two Buddhist vthdras or monasteries 
consisting of spacious halls and rooms all cut out of rock. One 
of them contains a headless image of Buddha, now worshipped. as a 
Devi with vermilion and water. 


The Betul Gazetteer gives the following story about the village: 
“A small village about 71 km. (44 miles) south of Badnur on the 
Madu river. A cave in a hill by the village, approached through 
a long narrow passage, contains \an_idol of Mahfdeva. It is 
believed that an underground) passage leads from this cave to 
Mahadeva hill at Paficmadhi and it is said that Mahadeva put 
two thousand goats into the passage at Paficmadhi and only one 
came out at Salbardi. It is said also that a hole in the hill leads 
down to the cave and that this hole was made by Bhimsena so 
that he might see Mahadeva better. There were also hot and 
cold water springs here, but those have now become mixed. A 
temple on the hill contains a headless image of a Devi and a pool 
of reddish coloured water is supposed to ee tinged by the blood 
that fell from the image when its head was cut off. An annual 
fair is held here in March, .on Mahdsivratra day and Jasts for 
three days, and is attended by about 5,000 persons, nearly a 
hundred temporary shops being opened for the sale of goods, In 
the village is a quarry of hard stone from which mortars, cups and 
cooking slabs are made. There is also a quarry of limestone”, 
Drinking water is obtained from the wells. A mixed primary 
school gives education up to 3rd standard. Morsi is the bazar 
place. 


Salbardi is named from its abundance of sal trees and the stony 
character of its soil. 


Satpuda Hills is a range of hills in the centre of India. The 
name, which is modern, originally belonged to the hills which 
divide the Narmada and Tapi valleys in Nimar, Madhya Pradesh 
and were styled the Sdt Putra or seven sons of the Vindhyan 
mountains. Another derivation is from Satpiid (seven folds), 
referring to the numerous parallel ridges of the range. The local 
interpretation placed on the Satpuda refers the word to the seven 
district ridges that a traveller from the Berar valley has to cross 
before he reaches the Narmada. Taking Amarkantak in Reva, 
Central India (20° 40’ N. 81° 46’ E.) as the eastern boundary, the 
Satpudas extend from east to west for about 965 km. (600 miles) 
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and in their greatest depth exceed 161 km. (100 miles) from north 
to south, The shape of the range is almost triangular. The 
western prolongation of the Satpuda hills, which walls in the 
northern frontier of Berar, lies chiefly in Amravati district and is 
sometimes spoken of as the Gavilgad range, from the fort of that 
name which stands on one of its highest buttresses directly over- 
looking the plains below. The range is almost coterminous with 
Melghat tahsil so called not from ghét, a mountain, but from 
Melghat a small village and ford on its northern side ; and forms 
the watershed between the Taépi on the north and the Piirna and 
the Wardha rivers on the south. Its greatest length through the 
Betul, Amravati and Nimar districts is probably about 257.440 
km. (160 miles). The hills rise abruptly from the plains of Berar 
on one side and from the banks of the Tapi on the other, the 
summits reaching an elevation of about 610 metres to 1220 metres 
(two thousand to four thousand feet), Plateaux, rather than 
isolated peaks are the rule, interspersed with precipitous ravines. 


The most notable elevations locally are Khamla (now in M. P.) 
1,128.560 metres (3,700 feet) and Bhainsdehi 795.745 metres (2,609 
feet) in Betul, Bairat (3.866 feet), Cikhaldara 1,179.130 metres (5,664 
feet) in Amravati and Narnala 625.860 metres (2,052 feet) in 
Akola. The last named though geographically part of the 
Melghat tahsil was handed over to Akola apparently with the 
idea that it should be a hill station for that district. Its inaccessi- 
bility, however, has largely prevented its use. 


Savalapir has 263 houses and 1,428 inhabitants as per the 1961 
Census. It is a village in Acalptr tahsil on the borders of 
Amravati tahsil adjoining Asegafv. It is situated on the banks 
of the Pirna. Its only claim to be noticed is a fairly executed 
image of Kegavnarayana which was unearthed here in 1884. 


Savanga is a small village in Candiir tahsil with 541 inhabitants 
and 133 houses according to the 1961 Census. A fair in honour 
of Vithoba commences on Caitra Suddha Pratipada and lasts for 
three days. It is attended by about 2,000 persons. The village 
has a primary school and a cavdt. 


Semadoh in Melghai tahsil, a forest village 43 km. (27. miles) 
from Acalptir, on the Dharni toad; the population, 402 in 
number, is entirely Korku. It is the headquarters of the Range 
Forest Officer of Semadoh range. The Forest department has 
developed a nursery for bringing up plants on scientific basis. It 
maintains three elephants for the transportation of logs from 
interior areas, and also some tractors. There is a Forest Labour 
Society, a dispensary conducted by the Zilla Parisad and a primary 
school managed by the Tribal Welfare Department. 


Sendirjana is a town in Mor%i tahsil about 96.56 km. (60 miles) 
east of Acalpur with 2.376 houses and a population of 11,610 as 
per the 1961 Census. The contiguous village of Malkapiir has 
been included in Sendiiriana and with it constitutes a_ single 
municipal town. Sendiirjana was formerly held by an agent of 
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the Nagpiir Raja called Gaikwad, in inam He lived there and 
made the village one of considerable renown. About a kilometre 
away he built a splendid well which goes by his name and which 
is said to have cost him Rs. 20,000 in those days. Ruins of a 
small mosque and tombs of some eatly European adventurers are 
noticed. The temple of Balaji needs repairs. There is also an old 
temple of Siva. The weekly bazar is held on Fridays at which 
timber, jaggery, chillis and turmeric are sold on a large scale. 
Sendirjana has three primary schools, a balak mandir and a high 
school named as the Janata High School. In addition there is a 
branch post and telegraph office. Across the rivers Tivna and 
Devna, which flow to the north of the town, dams have been laid 
and water utilised for irrigation. 


The municipality at Sendtrjana was established in 1948 and the 
area under its jurisdiction is 10.20 km? (3.949 sq. miles). 


In 1962-63, income accrued from various sources excluding 
income under extraordinary and debt heads amounted to 
Rs. 1,16,125.78. The sources of income were municipal rates and 
taxes Rs. 57,836.04; realization.under special acts, Rs. 702.25 ; 
revenue derived from municipal property and powers apart from 
taxation, Rs. 10,290.04 ; grants and contributions, Rs, 46,509.35 and 
miscellaneous, Rs, 788.10. Expenditure during the same year 
excluding expenditure due to extraordinary and debt heads 
amounted to Rs. 1,08,332.81. It comprised administration and 
collection charges, Rs, 16,327.86 ; public safety, Rs. 6,171.23 ; public 
health and convenience, Rs. 42,130.53; public instruction, 
Rs, 40,704.27 ; contributions for general purposes, Rs. 200.00 
and miscellaneous, Rs. 2,798.92. 


There are civil and veterinary dispensaries conducted by 
Government. The town has) pucca stone-lined gutters. At 
present water supply is obtained from the wells. 


Primary education is under the management of the municipality 
and is compulsory. In 1962-63 the number of pupils in both Urdu 
and Marathi schools was 1,033 and that of teachers 27. 


Roads within the municipal limits measure only 13.277. km. 
(eight miles, two furlongs) of which 3.219 km. (2 miles) are 
metalled. 


Cemeteries and cremation grounds are maintained and used by 
the communities concerned. 


The town has three old temples dedicated to Mahadeva. 


Sendirjana Buzruk is a village in Candir tahsil with in 1961, 
394 houses and 1,848 inhabitants. There are a musafir khand, a 
cavdi and a primary school. It is noteworthy on account of the 
large weekly bazar held on Tuesdays at which, besides other usual 
commodities, cattle are also sold. The village has a centre of the 
Servants of India Society. 
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Taleganv Dasasar is a village in Candir tahsil with 1,367 houses 
and a population of 6,306, At one time it was the largest town 
in Candir tahsi] and was its headquarters. The name might have 
been derived from the existence of four lakes in and around the 
village. Dasdsar, the second name is a corruption of the Sanskrt 
word. Dasa sahasra, The origin of its nickname Dasa Sahasra is 
peculiar but not very credible. The legend runs thus; the wife 
of the Jagirddr and the wife of a wealthy merchant went to the 
market one day. It so happened that on this particular day an 
uncommonly fine pumpkin (some say ash gourd) was displayed 
for sale, It attracted the notice of both simultaneously. Both 
admired it and desired it and finally both began to outbid each 
other ; the merchant's wife, determined to have it at any cost, the 
dignity of the Jdgirddr’s wife forbade her giving way. The price 
rose rapidly. One hundred seemed a trifle. So also five. A 
thousand was reached and the pair got warm to their work. 
So they quickly bade up to five thousand, and from that to ten 
thousand, at which price it was ultimately knocked down. The 
legend unfortunately keeps us in the dark as to who carried off 
the prize, but it is believed that the merchant's wife was the victor. 
Hence in memory of this exciting contest the town was dubbed 
“Dafa Sahasra” which means ten thousand. A more probable 
derivation is from the number of inhabitants in the town at the 
height of its prosperity, or from its revenue in rupees. 


Taleganv is now in ruins but the remnants of many fine houses 
and temples attest to its former prosperity. One of the best 
known of its relics is the dargah of fakir Sah Abdul Latif Kadri 
which had a grant of land from the Emperor Sah Jahan. It had 
originally a brick wall around but now it lies in a dilapidated 
state and is past repairs. The chamber containing the tomb of 
the Avaliyd is 1.858m’ metres (20 ft. square) and has a dome. A 
copy of the Quran, hand-written) by) Sah Abdul Latif himself 
during his life-time has been placed beside the grave. An urus 
is held on the Muharrum day. The dargah is ill maintained. 
The village is known for the Sankar Pat festival which is held 
on the day following the urus, its principal feature among other 
things being the bullock-cart race. It lasts for two days and is 
attended by over 60,000 persons coming from all over the district 
and even outside. Rewards up to Rs. J,000 are awarded to the 
winners, The programme is carried out under the supervision of 
the Zilla Parisad. 


There are temples dedicated to Maruti, Rama, Vitthala, 
KeSava and Madhyamesvara. The first of these viz. that of 
Maruti is said to date back from the times of the Yadavas and 
has an old squarish well in the backyard. The village has a police 
station, a post and telegraph office, two primary schools, one each 
for boys and girls, a Marathi and a Urdu middle schools, a high 
school called Balaji High School, a civil and a veterinary 
dispensary and a co-operative society. 


Tivasa is a village in Candi tahsil with 891 houses and 4,144 
inhabitants according to the 1961 Census. It has a temple of 
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Balaji which was built by onc Ramratan Ganeédas, Marvadi, a 
prosperous money-lender. The temple built at a cost of Rs. 15,000 
is to date in a very good condition. The vestibule adorned with a 
Sikhar contains a flint stone idol of Balaji wearing a facial plaque 
of ‘brass. Tivasi has the office of the Pancayat Samiti, a high 
school, a police station, a post office, a maternity home, a primary 
health centre, and a rest house. Drinking water is obtained 
from wells. Tivasa has very rich soil, favourable for commercial 
crops, cotton and groundnut being the chief crops in order ot 
importance. 

Besides the Balaji shrine there is the dargah of Safrid Baba 
and samddhis of Sotagir Maharaj and Ratangir Mahdraj. 

Safrid Baba was a noted Musalman saint or Avaliya who lived 
in this village and died some seventy years ago. His tomb ts 
situated on a hill top, just on the outskirts of the village, which 
was his abode and where he breathed his last. The saint sustained 
himself by asking alms from door to door, Muslims as well as 
Hindus, believe that those spending the night on the hill behold 
him in dreams and that he fulfils their cherished desires. It is 
also said that his spirit is seen.moving through the village at a 
certain. hour of the nightySome of-the peop!e from the village 
who had gone to Kasi to perform a pilgrimage are reported to 
have seen him in the crowd. 

Sotagir Mahdraj was a Hindu saint who lived in this village 
some ninety years ago and was much revered by the Hindus. His 
samadhi is to be seen on the banks of the river Dnydnaganga. 
He is said to be seen riding on a horse very often at night time, 
especially so on Paurnimad and Amavdsyd nights and is believed 
to protect those who get lost in the jungles. The samadhi has 
about 10.117 hectares (25 acres) of land allotted for its 
maintenance. 

Ratangir Maharaj, also a Hindu saint, was a contemporary of 
Sotagir Maharaj and lived some eighty years ago, Every Monday 
most of the Hindus of this village visit his samadhi to pay their 
respects and offer prayers and to make vows, It is believed that 
those who offer prayers devotedly at the samadhi are cured of any 
disease. Like Sotagir Mahdraj, Ratangir Mahdrdj is also reported 
to be seen riding on a horse. 

Viril, a village in Candi tahsil with 376 houses and 1,603 
inhabitants according to the 1961 census is situated to the north 
of Candir town 6 km. (four miles) from the railway station. 
Tt has a primary school, a middle school and a post-office. The 
weekly bazar is held on Fridays. There are four temples of which 
the one dedicated to Mahadeva is deeply revered. It is reported 
that in mediaeval times a peculiarly painful vow was performed 
to propitiate the deity. The devotee would take a ‘length of 
coarse string and pass it under the skin on both sides of his body. 
Then two friends would hold the ends of the string and he would 
walk to and fro along the length of the string in front of these 
temples, the string sawing his flesh and blood oozing out of it as 
he performed the feat. This painful practice has, however, been 
discontinued since Jong and is not in vogue now. 
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Vadner Gangai is a village in Daryapir tahsil of no particular 
importance with 3,967 inhabitants and 863 houses according to 
the 1961 Census, It has two middle schools teaching up to eighth 
standard, one Marathi and the other Urdu. A story is current 
that Aurangzeb in his march through Berar haited at this village 
at midday, and being thirsty called for milk, which, after much 
trouble and many threats of the Emperor’s displeasure, his 
followers succeeded in obtaining. Aurangzeb drank it and was 
much refreshed. On enquiring he was told that the milk was 
mother’s milk, and has been given to the king’s messengers by 
two old women Sitai and Gangai both over a hundred years of 
age, whom they found near the temple of Maruti. Henceforth 
the village was given its second name, though why Gangai and 
not Sitai should have been selected is not clear. The village is 
also known as Vadner Zagaji Bava, after a kunbi ascetic whose 
shrine here has an indm of 97.200 hectares (240 acres) and which 
is looked after by one Narayan Tukaram Bhagat. 


Wariid is a town of considerable commercial importance in 
Moréi tahsil containing as per 1961 Census 3,158 houses inhabited 
by 15,888 persons, It has flourished on either banks of the river 
Cudimani and lies 90.104. km. (56 miles) east.of Acalpur and 
85.277 km. (53 miles) from Amravati, the district headquarters. 
Wariid has excellent means of communications and in this respect 
it is the most important town in the tahsil. A first class road 
goes to Amravati via Morsi, another to Multal by Bikatghat, and 
there are other roads going to Nagpiir and Katol via Amner, 
Of these the road via Amner is ordinary and can be used only 
in the fair weather. In addition to roads it has the following 
railway stations close hy- viz. Narkhed in Nagpir. district and 
Pandhurni and Multai in Madhya Pradesh. Thus Wariid is 
much better off in respect of transport than any of the other 
places in the tahsil. The educational institutions at Wariid 
include an Arts College named as the Mahatma Fule Mahiavidyal- 
aya, New English High School, and Parvatibai Dharmadhikari 
Kanyaéala, five primary schools, one Urdu school and a Bélak 
Mandir. The town has also a library which is named as the 
Degabandhudas Vacanalaya. Wariid is noted for its orange 
plantation and a considerable trade in cotton, there being two 
markets one each for oranges and cotton, There is also a chilli 
market. Being a centre of considerable commercial importance 
branches of the State Bank of India, the Land Mortgage Bank 
and the District Co-operative Bank have sprung up. The public 
buildings also include a post office, the office of the Pancayat 
Samiti and the municipal office. There is a Poultry Farming 
Centre. The town has several old temples and two mosques, but 
the more important ones are the Kedareévara Mandir, Rama 
Mandir and the Jumma Masjid. 


A few yards from the Wariid motor stand, on the bank of the 
river Cudimani is the temple of Kedaresvara, with a ghdat on the 
back side. An inscription of the 10th Century found near the 
temple makes the temple a relic of the ancient period. The 
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temple, with a small courtyard in the front, is only 1.858 m°’ 
(20 ft. square) and contains a Liriga. In this courtyard there is 
an image of Nandi with two small shrines on either side contain- 
ing idols of some deities. On the northern side a new entrance 
gate of cement concrete has heen constructed, while in the front 
facing the temple a one storeyed building has been built. The 
inscription referred to above has been fixed in one of the side 
walls of the ground floor. Every day hundreds of people visit 
the temple to offer their prayers. Three fairs are held annually 
viz., at the time of Asadhi Paurnima, Kartiki Paurnima and 
Mahdsivratra day and are fairly well attended. 


Rama Mandir is to the west of the town and has a_ six-pillared 
sabhamandap. The gabhdra crowned with a small Stkhar, 
contains the idols of Rama, Laksmana and Sita, all of white 
marble, Rama Navami and Gokul Astami attended only by the 
local people are celebrated. 


Besides the temples noted above Wariid has another temple 
called Savata Mandir belonging to the Mali community. 


Jumma Masjid, with a considerable open courtyard in the front, 
was built in 1906 andis entered through a lofty gateway 
surmounted by two minars, It has two prayer halls, the outer 
and the inner, the former measuring 4.572 x 3.048 metres (15’x 
10’) and the latter 9.144 x 4.572 (30'x 15’). The top of the mosque 
is also crowned with two mindrs. It is built in the traditional 
style. An elected committee looks after its maintenance. 


The Municipality at Wariid was established in 1937. It has 
an area of 16.39 km® (6.33 sq. miles) under its jurisdiction. The 
President, elected by the councillors, looks after administrative 
affairs aided by the necessary staff. 


In 1961-62, the income of the municipality accrued from 
various sources excluding extraordinary and debt heads amounted 
to Rs. 1,94,353. The income comprised municipal rates and 
taxes, Rs. 103,774.00: revenue derived from municipal property 
and powers apart from taxation, Rs. 44,808.00; grants and 
contributions for special and general purposes. Rs. 45,297 and 
miscellaneous, Rs. 232.00, Expenditure during the same year, 
excluding that on extraordinary and debt heads came to 
Rs. 2,23,010.00. It comprised general administration and collection 
charges, Rs. 50,203.00; public safety, Rs. 11,201.00; public health 
and convenience, Rs. 1,01,719.00; public instruction, Rs. 51,025.00; 
contributions, Rs. 2,201.00 and miscellaneous, Rs. 3,656.00. 


In recent years, the municipality has provided its sweepers with 
residential quarters, built a godown, a vegetable market and a 
small building for the octroi. In addition it owns four buildings 
housing primary schools as also a cattle-pound. 


There are civil and veterinary dispensaries and a maternity 
home. Prompt measures are taken to vaccinate the people 
whenever the situation demands. While some quarters of the 
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town have pucca drains, some others continue to have kuicha 
ones. However, it is proposed to convert kutcha drains into pucca 
ones. Drinking water is obtained from wells, private and public. 


Primary education is compulsory in the town and is under the 
management of the ube: A montessori school. is also 
conducted by the municipality. In the a 1962 there were 1,166 
pupils in Marathi and Urdu schools with thirty-two teachers. 


The length of the metalled roads is 3 km. (1 mile 7 furlongs) 
and of the unmetalled ones, 5.428 km. (3 miles 3 furlongs). 


Cremation and burial grounds are maintained and used by the 
communities concerned. 


Wariid Bagaji is a small village of 489 people situated on the 
banks of the river Wardha in Candir tahsil, about 4.483 km. 
(three miles) distant from Mangrul Dastagir. The second name 
Bagaji has been derived from the samddhi of a Hindu ascetic 
named Bagaji Baba, in whose honour a fair is held annually on 
Phalgun Vadya 6 (March). In olden days the fair used to last 
for more than a month and carts, cart wheels, cloth, copper and 
brass vessels were sold. But-now the fair has dwindled in 
importance and has become a single day’s affair attended by 
about a thousand persons. The village has a primary school. 


Wathoda is a village in Candiir tahsil lying at a distance of 
6 km. (four miles) from Kholapiir, situated on the river Piirna 
and has a population of 672. It has a school and a branch post- 
office. There is also a temple of SukleSvara which has for its 
maintenance a rent-free land of 1.0925 hectares (2 acres and 28 
gunthas). 


Yavalj is a small village in Amravati tahsil 26 km. (16 miles) 
distant from Amravati town, the district headquarters, and 
6 km. (four miles) from Mahuli -on the Amravati-Moréi Road. 
The land around the village being boggy, communications become 
difficult during the rainy season, Its population as per the 
1961 Census is 2,374 and mainly depends upon agriculture, jovar, 
cotton and tur being the principal crops. There is only one 
rimary school for which a building was constructed in 1954. 

ere is a branch post-office and an allopathic dispensary main- 
tained by the Zilla Parisad. The only object of interest is an old 
temple of Mahadeva of masonry, situated to the north of the 
village. It has a spacious sabhamandap having many pillars 
bearing some striking architectural work. The gabhdra housing 
the linga is 0.743 m’ (eight feet square). 

Just behind the temple there is a big tank about 24.400 x 24.400 
metres (80’ x 80’), There are broad and long steps Jeading to the 
water level. It is said to have been constructed during the famine 
of 1918 to alleviate the water scarcity in the village. 

Yevadd in Daryapiir tahsil is largely an agricultural village 
having an area of 4839.750 hectares (11,950 acres) of land under 
cultivation and yielding a land revenue of Rs. 24,697.50 and has 
a population of 5887. Under the Nizim a Naib Peskér or 
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Mahalkari named Ukadsing was stationed here for a considerable 
time who built the temple of Raimacandra, still in existence. 
In the year 1959 fire broke out in the temple destroying a part 
of it which now lies uncared for. There are Marathi and Urdu 
schools. There is also a high school. The village is occasionally 
spoken of as Yevada Ukadsing. 


DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


EXPLANATION OF COLUMN HEADINGS, SYMBOLS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS USED 


‘The names of towns and villages are. arranged in alphabetical order for the 
whole of the district. 


Column (1),—The nanes are given both in English and Deonagari. The English spelling is marked 
diacritically as under :— 


BHT; 1-8 5 0-H; pA s cA; ch-H; FZ; th-3; g-E; dh-3 5 n-T 5 A-FA-FT 5; o-T; 8-7; 
os Ys 1A, ; 
Abbreviations indicating tahsilse— 


Acr—Achalpur. 
Amt—Amravati. 
Cdr—Chandur. 
Dyr—Daryapur. 
Mlg—Melghat. 
Mai—Morshi. 


Colunn (2).—(a) direction and (5) travelling distance of the village from the tahsil headquarters. 
Abbreviations used showing direction from tahsil headquarters— 


E—East. NE—North-East. 
W—West. SE—South-East. 
N—North. NW-—North-West. 
S—South. SW—South-West. 
HQ--Headquarters. 


Column (3).—(a) Area (Sq. miles) ; (6) Total population ; (c) Number of households ; (d) Total nusnber 
of ‘cuttivators’ and ‘agcicultural labourers’. 

Column (4).—(a) Post office ; (b) Its distance from the village. 

Column (2)-—~f0) Railway station ; (6) Its distance from the village. 

Column (6).—(a) Weekly bazar ; (6) Bazar day ; (c) Distance of the bazar place from the village. 

Column i) Nearest motor stand ; (6) [ts distance from the village. 


Column (8).—Drinking water facilities available in the village— 
br—brook. pl—pipe-line. 
cl—canal. spr—spring. 
n—nalla, etr—stream, 
o—scarcity of water. t—tank. 
p—pond. W—big-well. 
rsr—reservoir. w—small-well, 


Colums (9).—Miscellanzous information about school, panchayat, co-operative society, temple, math, 
mosque, dargah, chavadi, gymnasium, library, dispensary, church and inscription— 


8l—school. tr-clg—Training College. (c)—credit. (mis)—miscellaneous. 

(h)—high. mun-—municipality. (fmg)—farming. (mp)—multipurpose, 

(m)—middle. pyt—panchayat. (i)—industrial. (sp)— sale and purchase. 

(pt)—~—primary. Cs—co-operative society. (con)—~consumers. (wvg)—~weaving. 
Fr—fair, 


Months according to Hindu Calendar— 

Ct—-Chaitra ; Vsk—Vaishakha ; Jt—Jaishtha; Asd—Ashadha; Srn—Shravana; Bdp— 
Bhadrapada; An—Ashvina; Kt—Kartika; ©Mrg—-Margashirsha; Ps—Pausha ;° 
Mg--Magha; Phg—Phalguna; Sud—-Shudha (first fortnight of the month); Vad—~ 
Vadya (second fortnight of the month), 


Other abbreviations used— 
tl—temple, gym--gymnasium, 
m—~math. ch—chavadi, 
mq—mosque, lib—library. 
dg—dargah. dp—dispensary, 
dh—dharamshala. Ceh—Church, 
dp. vet.—Veterinary dispensary. —_ins—~inacription. 


N.B.-—Figures for distance in columns (2), (4), (5), (6) and (7) stand for miles and furlongs. 
*Column (7) gives the nearest motor stand and ita distance. 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Village Name. Travelling | Households ; Agriculturists. Distance 
distance. 
q) (2) (3) (4) 

Acalpir (Urban Area)—Acr.— |S; 0-2 23°8; 36538; 6880; 5293) Local; 

aaaqe (anit frat). 

Acalpir Camp (Urban Area)— | N; 20 2°4; 17490; 3335; 1399} Local; 

Act Haag BT (ATT 

faart). 

Adaginv—Dyr.—4emq ..|SE; 16-0 3-0; 172; 35; 61 | Local; ae 
Adaganv—Dyr.— emg .-|NW; 20:0 0-8; 855; 194; 450 | Bhandaraj; 2:0 
Adaganv—Msi.—- 4B1MT ..{SW; 18-0 3-3; 2073; 500; 988 | Local; 
Adaganv Bk.—Amt.—aBM4 J. SE; 12-0 3-0; 779; 161; 387 | Manjari; 2:0 
Adaganv Kh.—Amt.— 487g J,| 8; 10-0 1-8; 383; 86; 179 | Dabha; 2:0 
Adavi—Amt.—aTeait ..{W; 23:0 10; 122; 25; 45|Kholapur; 2:4 
Adhitpar—Amt.—31eta qe ANS 15; 366; 85; 205 cs 
Adu]4—Dyr.— gat W; 8-0 1-9; 1048; 236; 449 | Local; 
Ahamadapdr—Dyr.—HgAaqe .. E; 7:0 1-4; 314; 65; 154 | Arala; Q:2 
Ahamadapar—Dyr.—agnage . .| N; 18-0 0-8; 96; 26; 40 |'Takarkheda; .. 
Aivajapar—Dyr,_Uqwqt Pr er aE 2:5; 3; Bi. is 
Aivajapar—Dyr._q mgt ae sb v Included in Urban Area I te 
Ajamapor—Msi.—-3TTAge—..| SW; 200 l-1; 178 39; 78 | Vichori; 
Ajamataptr—Amt.FAATTS ..] .- i 0:9; 1; 1; 1 
Ajijapar—~Dyr.—afqqqz a tN; 18:0 | Included in Urban Area I 
Ajitapbr—Dyr.—AMATT ..| E; 8-0 0-9; 170; 40; 91 | Arala; 0-6 
Akhatavadi—Msi.—S1@aqaT ST |SE; 9-0 2:3; 224; 50; Ol | Nerpingalai; 0-4 
Akhatavada—Cdr.—_ T&A TST. .| N; 24-0 3-0; 525; 115; 194 |Kavadgavhan; 3-0 
Aki~-Mlg.—arat oo ere 2-0; 279; 50; 148 | Chikhaldara; 18-0 
Akhatavadi—Acr.— 31@qaTSt, .(SE; 14:0 1:9; 400; 93; 188 | Sirajganv 2-0 

Band; 

Aki--Mlg.—3T#t . ASS 8-0 1:5; 355; 59; 183 | Dharni; 9-0 
Akola—Amt.—3ThtT AN; 9:5 12:8; 1923; 392; 812 | Local; 
Akoli—~Amt.— avert AS; 2-4 2:1; 318; 70; 161 | Amravati; 3-0 
Alamaptt—Acr.—HaArge ..)NE; 11-0 0-4, 225; 48; 113 | Karajganv; 1-0 


Alamapir—Dyr.— WTSAYT «| NW; 25-0 0:4; 357; 8; 193 | Karla; 2:0 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 711 


Railway Station; [Weekly Bazar ; Distance ;] Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 


Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. Water information. 
(5) (6) (”7) (8) (9) 


Local; 1:0 | Local; Every day. | Local; +» [W5rv, | 22 SI(13 pr, 3m, 5h,clg); 
pl. 2 Cs (mis); 90 tl; 
52 mq; dg; dh; 15 gym; 

2 lib; 18 dp. 

Local; -- | Local; ey ahs ++ | Local; .- |W;w. |3 SI(Pr,m,h);4Cs; Gana- 
pati Fr, Bdp; 19 tl; m; 
6mq; 4 dg; dh; 4 gym; 
2)1b; 12dp; 4 Cch. 

Kapus Talani; 3-0 | Local; .. Fri. Pes 3-0 |W; w. | tl. 

Anjangany; 5-0 | Bhandaraj; 2-0; Wed. ee 0:5 |W; w.| 51 (pr); 4 Cs (3c8,mis); 
Govindgir Maharaj Fr, 
Ct. Sud. }; 3 th; dg. 


Amravati; 18:0 | Local; . Thu. we 3-0 |W; w. | Sl (im); Cs (c); tl; gym; 
lib; 4 dp, 

‘Timtala; 3-0 | Badnera; 6:0; Mon. si 60 | W. SI (pr); Cs; 2 ¢1; lib. 

Badnera; 3-0 | Badnera; 3-0; Mon. al 2:0 | w. S} (pr); Cs (c); 3 t1. 

Amravati; 23-0 | Darapur; 3-0; Fri, | Kholapur; 3-0} W; nf tl. 

Banosa; 8-0 | Local; .» Mon, | Yewda; 5-0 |rv.; W.| 351 (2 pr, m); Cs (c); 3 0; 
mq; dg; lib; dp. 

Banosa; 7-0 | Arala; 0:2; Sun. - 0-4] W. | Si (pr). 

Anjangany; 2:0 | Takarkheda; , , Fri. ah 20) W. | Cs. 

Amravati; 24:0 | Vichori; «. Wed. es 2:0 [W; w. | SI (pr); tl. 

i 1 TW. 

Banosa; 7:0 | Borala; 0:4; Wed, ‘a 0-4 |W; w. | th. 

Amravati; 25-0 | Nerpingalai; 0-4; Thu. | Nerpingalai; 1-0 | W. SI (pr); 2 tl; m. 

Chandur; 24:0 | Shendurjana; 6-0; Tue. ae 6°0 |W; w. |2 SI (pr,h); pyt; Cs; 2 mq; 
lib. 

. ee 9-0 és 7-0; Fri. wa ae < ae 
Achalpur; 20-0 | Sirajganv 2-0; Wed. a 1-0 |W; w. | SI (pr); tl. 
Band; 

Tukaithad; 25-0 | Dharni; 9-0; Fri. | Dharni; 8-0 | rv. 

Amravati; 100 | Valgany; 4-0; Thu. | Local; -- |W; w.}3 Sl (pr,m,h); 5 tl; 3 m; 
mq; ch; dp (vet). 

Amravati; 3-0 | Amravati; 3-0; Wed; | Amravati; 2-4 | W. Sl (pr); tl. 

Sun. 
Elichpur; ., 10-0 | Paratvada; 8-0; Thu. | Local; -. [W; w.} Sl (pr); 2 tl. 


Anjanganv; 9-0 | Karla; 2-0; Tue. oe 2-0 |W; w. | SI (pr); tl. 
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Direction ; 


Village Name. Travelling 
distance, 
(l) (2) 

Alamapar—Dyr.—@Tsage S; 6:0 
Alanaganv—-Amt.——-3aoT gy W; 10-0 
Alipar—Acr.—HArTt .| E; 18-0 
Alodi—Msi.—31Te1ST NE; 15:0 
Alvada—Cdr.—3q1ST .-|NE; 14:0 
Amadapar—Amt.—QTaarqt ..| SE; 6-7 
Ambada—Msi.—- 41ST |W; 7:0 
Ambida Kandari—Acr.—a#aT8tj E; 24 
ASI. 
Amala—Amt.—31TaST LN; 7:0 
Amala—-Cdr.— 3TasT |S; 6:0 
Amala—Dyr.~-3TA@T at NW; 11-0 
Amaner—Msi.—3Taat AE; 33-0 
Ambadi—Mlg.— farst 1S; 60 
Ambapathi—Mlg.—afaraTét ..} .. 
Amdabad——Cdr.—37W@TaTe ..] NE; 20-0 
Amdaptir—Msi.—aTASTqt | W; 25:0 
Amdori—Cdr,— Aare .|NE; 6:0 
Amaravat] (Urban Area)—Amt.—) HQ; 
aacradt (aTTet fear). 
Amyllaptir—Acr.— Fyeargye E; 8-0 
Anakvadi—Cdr.— 1a FaTet N; 19-0 
Anandavadi—Msi.—aTazaTst | SW; 19-0 
Ajicalavadi—Amt.—#4sarst ..;SE; 19-0 
Angoda—Amt.— HTT N; 9-0 
Afijangaiv—Cdr._ TTT ..1E; 14-0 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


0-6; 
3-4; 


2:8; 


1:9; 


1:7; 
1-7; 
1-8; 
104; 
41; 


(3) 


33; 
1001; 
346; 


663; 
69; 
37; 


: 3963; 


4}; 


265; 
3016; 


690; 


1731; 


297; 
211; 

86; 
648; 


9; 
197; 
80; 


147; 
13; 
10; 


10 
501 
112 


346 
40 
21 


975; 1859 


90; 


68; 


208 


151 


745; 1483 


169; 


369; 


54; 
35; 


22; 


139; 
433; 


95; 


331 


691 


V75 
136 

38 
307 
147 


14:0;137875; 28044; 4532 


1-6; 
3-3; 
0-4; 
1-2; 
1-0; 


1-6; 


249; 
547; 


48; . 


55; 
lt; 
9; 


V9 
236 
23 
183 
50 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 
4 
Kanholi; 0-1 
Local; ae 
Madhan; 0-1 
Loni; 2:0 
Anjansingi; 0-2 


Bhankheda Kh; [*4 
Local; 


Paratvada; 2-0 
Valganv; 2:0 
Local; 

Local; +e 
Jalalkheda; 0-4 
Kalamkhar; 2-4 
Chikhaldara; 13-0 
Shendurjana; 3-0 
Rajura; 0-1 
Amala; 3-0 
Local; 
Taleganv; 7 
Shirajganv; 2:0 
Nirul; 1-0 
Nandura Bk; 3:0 
Nimbhora; 2-0 


Railway Station ; 


Distance. 

(5) 
Leheganv; 4-0 
Amravati; 6-0 
Amravati; 26-0 
Pandurana; 31-0 
Dhamanganv; 10-0 
Malkhed; 3:0 
Amravati; 43-0 
Achalpur; 30 
Amravati; 8-0 
Chandur; 6°0 
Daryapur; 10-0 
Katol; 15-0 
Tukaithad; 15-0 
Achalpur; 18-0 
Arvi; 11-0 
Pandurana; 25:0 
Chandur; 60 
Local; . 
Achalpur; 8-0 
Chandur; 250 
Amravati; 19-0 
Amravati; 9-0 
Talani; 2-0 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar; Distance ; 


Bazar Day. 
(6) 
Banosa; 7-0; Thu. 
Khartaleganv; 3-0; Tue. 
Chandur 3-0; Sun. 
Bazar; 

Loni; 2:0; Wed. 
Anjansingi; 0-2; Sun. 
Malkhed; 3-0; Tue, 
Local; Fri. 
Paratvada; 2-0; Thu. 
Valganv; 2-0; Thu. 
Local; Wed. 
Local; Sun, 
Jalalkheda; 0:4; Fri.; 

Mon. 
Kalamkhar; 2-4; Sat. 
Paratvada; 18:0; Thu. 
Shendurjana; 3-0; Tue. 
Rajura; 0-1; Thu. 
Amala; 3:0; Wed. 
Local; Wed; 

Sun. 
Taleganv; »-~=6Fri. 
Shendurjdna; 2-0; Tue. 
Nirul; 1-0; Tue. 
Takali 1-0; Tue. 
Jahagir; 
Dhamangany; 6-0; Sun. 


(7) 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance. 


Stage; 
Chandur 
Bazar; 


Anjansingi; 


Pohara; 
Local; 


Local; 


Local; 


Kalamkhar; 


Bhambora; 
Rajura; 
Amala; 
Local; 


Local; 
Mojhari; 


pl. 


2:0 
. | W. 
3-0 
2:0 | W. 
20) W. 
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Institutions and other 


Water information, 
(8) (9) 
0-3 | rv;w. | Cs (gr); 2 tl. 
3:0 | rv. Si (pr); Cs; tl. 
3:0 |W; w. | 251 (pr, m); Cs (c); 2 ths 
lib; 2 dp. 
6:0 |W; w. | SI (pr); tl. 
0-4 | W. Cs; tl. 
4-0 |W; n. { tl. 
W: | 4S1(pr, 2m, h); pyt; 2Cs; 6 
t];m; mq; dg; gym; lib.; dp. 
2:4 |W; w. } Sl] (pr); Cs (c); 3 th. 
2:0 | W; rv.) 2 tl. 

Ww. 281 (pr, m); 3 Cs; Maha- 
shivaratra Fr. Mg. Kru- 
shna Paksha 13; 8 tl; 
dg; gym; ch; lib; dp. 

5+0 | rv; W;| 2 Sl (pr, m); Cs (c); Laxmi 
w. Narayan Fr. Ps. Sud, 
15; 4 tl; 2 m; dh; gym; 

lib; 2 dp. 

tv; W.| 2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 
Muharram Ur. Ct. Sud. 
9, 10; 8 tl; 2 mq; dg; 
ch; lib. 

3-0 |W; n. | 2¢1, 

2:0 |W. tl... 

0-1 |W; w. | SI (pr); Cs (c); th. 

2:0 |W; rv. | Ce; 4tl. 

+. |W; w; {21 81 (10 pr, 5m, 5 h, clg); 


mun; Cs; Devi Fr. An. 
Sud. 10; 6tl; 3m.; 2 mq; 
2 dh; 2 gym; Jib; 4 dp. 


rv; w- | Cs (c);¢1. 
W; w. | SI (pr); Ca; 3 tl. 


Inclided in Belora village. 


W; rv. | SI (pr); tl. 


2tl. 


S1 (pr); 3 tl. 


a 


714 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Village Name. Travelling | Households; Agriculturists, Distance. 
distance, 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Afijanganv—Amt._aqqMa ..|SE; 10-0 2:6; 4306; 916; 1710 | Local; 
Afijanganv(Urban Area}—Dyr.—| .. wie , 1:3; 21931; 4413; 4983 

ratma (arrzt fart). 

Afijani—Amt.—4HA4T [| SW; 13-0 2-0; 269; 64; 139} Phu! Amla; 1-0 
Afijansingi—Cdr.—_aiwyafarft ..{NE; 17-0 6:9; 2369; 558; 1068 | Local; 
Anjanvati—Cdr.—aqqqdt = ..] NE; 13-0 2-6; 1067; 234; 451 | Local; 
Antapir—Amt.—1a1y% +1 W; 23-0 0-8; 161; 32; 49 | Local; 
Antarginv—Dyr.—w7emta  ..)NW; 6-0 13; 413; 100; 211 | Itaki; 
Antarkhop—Msi.—atqea@ry ..|N; —-23°0 07; 9 8 9 Se 
Antoré—Amt.—H#a1Ta ..|NE; 180 2:9; 950; 208; 401 | Local; 
Aphajalpor—Amt.—HGAGTT ..| N; 16-0 0:5; 286; 69; 127 | Rama; 
Aphajhalapor—Msi.— HAST | W; 17°") 0:4; 46; 10; 23 | Chandur Bavars2'0 
Arala—Dyr.— 41a BAO} 7-0 1:7; 460; 94; 187 | Local; : 
Aurangapar—Dyr. —atengz oN; 15-0 04; 62; 9; 36 | Kasbegavhan; 0-4 
Antaragahv—Dyr.—ATUTT «|W; 14:0 2:2; 420; 96; 210|Varud Bk; 40 
Areganv—Acr.—-3T Tra . (NW; | 7-0 0:5; 287; 64; 140 } Vadganv; 2-0 
Asara—Amt.— 3c ..|W; 26-0 8:3; 2300; 507; 994 | Local; 
AsatapOr—Acr.—4aqgz . [S35 14:0 4:3; 3218; 685; 1236 | Local; 
Asegitv—Acr.—aTamiga = ««. | E;_—‘(13-0 1-9; 1193; 262; 64 | Local; 
Aseganv—Cdr.—aramia «sw | SE; — 15-0 3-0; 759; 182; 347 | Vadhona; 2:0 
Aéok Nagar—Cdr.— Hayy ANZ. .|N; 12-0 4-4; 1176; 258; 542 | Local; 
Asta—Cdr.—ayrset ..(E; 200 1-5; 557; 136; 249] Chincholi; 3-0 
Asona—Msi.—aravat .|NE; 60 2:2; 111; 28; 49 | Pimpalkhuta; 2-0 
Aéraphapar—Cdr.—23qHYT_—«w «. | SE; 6-0 03; 76; 15; 24 | Satephal; 3-0 
Agtagatv—Msi.—aTeemra =. .| W; 60 3-1; 372; 97; 198 | Khanapur; 20 
Asti—Amt.—areet .1E; 116 6:6; 1960; 447; 909 | Local; Ss 
Astoli—Msi.—3reetey |W; 140 15; 811; 201; 418 | Local; * 
Aurangapit—Amt. —alheage NE; 15:0 0-6; 35; 8; «17 | Yawali; 01 
Babanda—Mlg.—aTaat oe | W3 5-0 0-6; 223; 43; 122 | Dharni; 4:0 
Babhali—Dyr.—arawt nt eee as a 3; 2; 2 


Babhali—Dyr.—aTaat we Included in Urban Area IT. 
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AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar ; Distance; | Motor Stand; Institutions and other 


Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. Water information. 
(5) (6) (7 (8) (9) 
Timtala; Local; Thu. | Badnera; 4:0 |W; w./3 SI (Zpr,m, hj; Cs; 
Mehashivaratra Fr. Srn. 
13; 6 tl; 3 m; mq; 3 dg; 
ch; lib; dp. 
Takali Bk; 1-0 | Badnera; 5:0; Mon. or 7-0 | W. SI (pr); tl. 
Dhamanganv; 9:0 | Local; Sun. | Local; IW; rv.| 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 9 tl; mq; 
gym; ch; 2 dp, 
Dhamanganv; 12:0 | Local; .» Wed. 0-1 |W; w. | S1 (pr); Cs; lib. 
Kurum; 8:0 | Darapur; 4-0; Fri. 3-0 | W. SI] (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
Leheganv; 2:4 | Banosa; 6-0; Thu. 4.0 |W; w. | Sl} (pr); tl. 
Amravati; 18:0] Local; . Tue L. 30] Ww. S1(m); 2 tl; lib; dp. 
Amfavati; 18-0 | Thuganv; 3-0; Fri. 43 2:0 |W. {Sl (pr); 2 tl.; dp. 
Amravati; 25°0 | Chandur Bazar; 2°0;Sun. |Chandur Bazar;2°0| W. S1] (pr), 
Banosa; 7:0 | Local; .. Sun, 0-4 |W;t. |2S1 (pr, m); 2 tl. 
Kapus Talani; 5-0 | Kasbegavhan; 0-4; Sat. 10:0 Iw; rv. | Cs; 2 tl. 
Akot; 13-0 | Pimplod; 4:0; Mon.| Varud Bk; 4-5 | rv. SI (pr); 3 tl. 
Achalpur; 4:0 | Vadganv; 2-0; Sun. th W; w. | tl; 2 mq; 3 dg. 
Mana; 9-0 | Local; Sat. 60 | W. 2 Sl (pr, m); Cs; 6 tl; mq; 
lib; 2 dp; Cch. 
Shindi; 10°0 | Local; Thu, w;rv./4 Sl (2) pr, m,  h) 
Cs (c); Narsih Maharaj 
Fr. Vsk. Sud. 15; 7 tl; 
2 mq; ch; 2 lib; 6 dp. 
Achalpur; 14:0 | Local; Wed. | Local; w;tv.|2 SI (pr, m); Cs (cs 
3 tl; ch; 2 dp. 
Dhamanganv; 4:0 | Dhamanganv; 4:0; Sun. | Local; W; w. | SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m; ch; dp. 
Dhamanganv; 7-0 | Anjansingi; 4:0; Sun. | Local; . |W. 2 SI @r, h); Ca; 2 tl; m; 
ch; lib; dp. 
Talani; 5-0 | Pulganv; 5-0; Mon we ftv. SI (pr); Ce; tl; ch. 
Amravati; 32-0 | Pimpalkhuta; 2-0; Sun a3 2:0 |W; w. | 51 (pr); tl. 
Chandur; 6:0 | Baggi; .» Thu. |Chandur; 6-0 |W; w. | Si (pr); tl. 
Amravati; 40-0 | Ambada; 2:0; Fri. | Stage; W; w. } S} (pr); t); m; lib. 
Amravati; 12:0 | Local; Fri. | Local; W; w. | 2 SI (pr, m); Ca; 2 tl; m; 
mq; 2 dg; dh; lib; dp. 
Amravati; 27:0 | Local; -» Thu. 1-4 |W; w. | SI (pr); dg; dp. 
Amravati; 15-0 | Yawali; 0-1; Fri. | Local; Ol | W. 
‘Tukaithad; 16:0 | Dharni; 4:0; Fri. | Local; 0-6 | W. “a 


ae 


ee 


we 


=a ae as ee ee ee oe , 
SR eg 


716 MAHARASHTRA STATE. GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Village Name. Travelling | Households; Agriculturists. Distance. 
distance. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Babhalakhed—Msi.—@qrqwae..|E; 32-0 0-7; 304; 60; 162 | Ekadara; 1-0 
Badanapir—Mlg.—@aqTT ws] $3 1-6; 576; 99; 259 | Gaulkheda; 3-0 
Badneraé (Rural Area)—Amt.—] 5; 7:0 67; 154; 30; 70] Badnera 19 

aeaar (ardter fart). (Urban) 
Badnera (Urban Area)—Amt,] S; 6°0 6°6; 23840; 5124; 2517 | Local; oe 
asarcr (arret frat). 
Bagadari—Mig.—arieey oe ee oe 2:3; 205; 34; 109 | Katkumbha; 1-0 
Bagaépar—Cdr.—Arget ..| SE; 5-0 1-1; 324; 76; 158 | Satephal; 2:0 
Baggi—Cdr.— ait ..1N; 6-0 1-2; 430; 105; 187 | Satephal; 2-0 
Bahada—Msi.—4 Tet ..|N; 22°0 3:0; 544; 121; 306 | Jarud; 2-0 
Bahadarpir—Amt.—@glqvqt . .| SW; 15-0 19-8; 338; 71; 145 | Dadhi; 3-0 
Bahadarpir—Mlg.—4gtewye ..| .. f 1:9; 57; 14; 35 | Chikhaldara; 16:0 
Bahilolapar—Amt.—@feewteqe |S; «11-0 1:25) 349; 73; 168 | Uttamsara; 1-0 
Bahirampir—Msi. —aferagy .. SE; ° 13:0 0:9; 1; | a | x ss 
Bailamarakheda—-Amt. —@aare-| NW; 16-0 1:0; 358; 62; 131 | Dhanori; 2:0 
@gt. 

Bairagad—Mlg.—a@z1Te ».1N; 19-0 4-2; 784; 147; 412 | Dharni; 20-0 
Baleganhv—Acr.— aoa 1S; 8-0 15; 423; 88; 199] KushtaBk.; 2-0 
Bamadchi—Mlg.—@TAT@et «| es 2:3; 301; 53; 143 

Banosi—Dyr.— aa ta “ Included in Urban Area II. 

Banosa—Dyr. —aaTat a i a 5; 4; 5 Je fe 
Bopanemataba d—Amt. <a 8; 14-0 2:2; 415; 102; 225 | Loni; 2-0 
CE CICICS 

Baraginv-—Msi.—@rana ..|NE; 11°0 1:7; 394; 100; 215 | Jamganv; 1-0- 
Berada Bharu—Mlg.—a@<at 7S | W; 3-0 3-1; 412; 79; 245 | Dharni; 60 
Barhanapar—Acr.—-grmge_. .| B; 15-0 1:7; 245; 45; 118 | Talavel; 0-4 
Barhanapir—Cdr.—aq-gITqe ..| SE; 23-0 1:0; 62; 16; 39) Pimpalkhuta; 2-0 
Barhanaptr—Msi.—4-gttqe_..| W; 16°0 10; 220; 51; 98 | Belora; 2-0 
Baru—Mlg.—a1Te «| 83 8-0 3-5; 135; 29; 76 | Dharni; 8-0 
Basalapir—Cdr.—avqetqe = ..| W; 3-2 0-8; 426; 103; 204 | Manjarkhed; 1-0 
Basapani—Mlg—araqiat =. .| S; 1-0 1-4; 253; 42; 165 | Dharni; 1+4 
Basevadi—Amt.—@vaarst ..| NE; 8-0 0-9; 365; 74; 184] Al-nganv; 2:0 
Begamptré—Act.—aT7qat |W; 0-1 1-1; Included in Urban 

Area II. 

Belaj—Acr.— Fat ..|SE; 7-0 1:2; 858; 173; 373 | Local; a 
Belakhed—Msi.—aoae ..[E; 310 0:8; 13; 33; 6 | Ekadara; 2-0 


Belakheda—Acr._augst  ..| N; 7-0 1-2; 485; 100; 280 } Paratvada; 5-0 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 717 


Railway Station; Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; | Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. Water information. 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Kato]; 15-0 | Jalalkheda; 3-4; Mon; a .. | W3w.] 3S! (pr); 2¢1. 
Fri. 
Achalpur; 9-0 | Gaulkheda; 3-0; Tue. ae ee oe 
Badnera 1:0 | Badnera 1°0; Mon; | Badnera 1°07; W. a 
(Urban); (Urban); Fri. | (Urban); 
Local; Local; «« Mon; ] Local; -. | W; tl} 6 S1(3 pr, 3h); 2 Ca; mun; 
Fri. pl. | 15¢tl.3mq; dg; 2dh; gym; 
lib; 13 dp. 
AS .. |Katkumbha; 1-0; Thu. is aie a or 
Dipory, 1-0 | Chandur; 5-0; Sun, i 1-0 | W. SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m. 
Chandur; 7-0 | Local; Heine ee ae 6:0) .. [Cs;2tl;m. 
Pandurana; 28:0 | Jarud; 2:0; Sun. | Jarud; 2°0 | W; w.| Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 
Kurum; 3-0 | Ganoja; 1-0; Thu. | Bopi; 6:0 | W. S! (pr); tl. 
Anjanganv; 16-0 | Anjanganv; 16:0; Mun: 7 ire a 
Takali; 1-0 | Badnera; 5-0; Mon. ah 5-0 | W. SI (pr); tl. 
ore x oe oe ey ie ae: W. tl. 
Amravati; ‘16-0 | Dhastori; 2-0; Sun. i 2-0|w. |S (pr); tl. 
Tukaithad; 40:0 | Local, +. Mon. | Dharni; 20:0 | W Sl(pr); 2 tl;-mq; ch; lib; 


dp. 
Kushta Bk.; 30 | Raseganv; .. Tue. }Achalpur; 8-0 J ry. $1 (pr); Cs; 3 tl; ch, 


oe oe ee we e. oe oe oe oy 


Takali; 4-0 | Loni; 2:0; Sat. | Local; 0-2) WwW. [SI (pr); tl. 

Pandurana; 34:0 | Benoda; 4:0; Sat. | Local; .. | W3 wil Sl (pr); Cs; tl, 

‘Tukaithad; 16:0 | Dharni; 6-0; Fri. 2:0 | W; n. 

Amravati; 20-0 } Talavel; 0-4; Fri. ee 17 | W; w.| Sl (pr); 2 tl. 

Dhamangany; 11-0 | Chinchapur; 0-1; Sat. sé 5-0 | rv. tl. 

Amravati; 24-0 | Rithapur; 2:0; Tue. | Rithapur; 1-0 |W. 51 (pr); Cs; tl. 

Fukaithad; 28:0 | Local; .»  Mon.| Dharni; 80) W. | Cs. 

Chandur; 4-0 | Chandur; 4:0; Sun. - 0-21) W. |S (pr); tl. 

Tukaithad; 20-0 | Dharni; 1-4; Fri, | Dharni; 101 W. Pr 

Badnera; 8-0 | Bhatakuli; 2:0; Fri. | Nimbha; 0-61 W Sl (pr); Khandoba Fr, Ps. 


Vad. 6; 2t1. 


ee oe oe oe ae ee oe ¢ oe 


Achalpur; 6:0 | Local; .. Sun. Si 1-2 | W; w.| SI (m); Cs (c); tl. 
Katol; 17:4 | Jalalkhedas 3-4; Fri; | Amaner; 2:0 | W. Sl (pr); 2 tl; dg. 
Mon. 


Achalpur; 7-0 | Paratvada; 5-0; Thu. ite 6:0 | W; w.{ SI (pr); tl. 
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; Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Village Name. Travelling | Households; Agriculturists. Distance. 
distance, 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Belakheda—Acr.—_qaa@qet .|NE; 21-0 I; 155; 31; 69 | Vani; 0-4 
Belamandali—Ace.—qaneal ..|NE; 24-0 0-9; 486; 103; 248 | Ghataladaki; 0:2 
Belona—Msi.—@@taT .1NE; 80 21; 36; tl; 23 |Hivarkhed; 2-0 
Belora—Cdr.—-FANT . | Ss 17-0 2:6; 784; 179; 345 | Dhamak; 0:2 
Belora—Dyr.—aayat SW; 12-0 2:9; 528; 101; 197 | Nalvada; 0-4 
Belora—Msi —a ANT ASW; 19-0 49; 1897; 454; 838 | Local; 

Belora Hitapar—Amt.— GANTT} N; 90 1:9; 357; 78; 143 | Dabha; 2-0 
feerqe. 
Belfir—Msi.—-#5T 25:0 1-3; 474; 106; 204 | Loni; 2:0 
Belara—Acr.— Fae | E; 10-0 14; 109; 23: 68 | Tulajapur 0-1 
Gadhi; 
Bembala Bk.—Dyt.—aaat q. .. NE; + 14:0 2:0;) 595; 114; 244 | Khallar; 04 
Bembala Kh.—Dyt-—44aT NE; 14-0 7; 272; 50; 122 | Khallar; 1-0 
Beni—Act.—qai 2. W; 6:0 04; = 12; 5; 9 | Paratvada; 40 
Benoda—Amt.—@4tat ..|SE; © 0:2 14; 287; 63; 130 | Amravati; 1-0 
Benoda—Msi.—-qavet | E; 16-0 5-8; 3837; 892; 1615 | Local; 
Berada Balda-—~-Mig.—a'tQl @est] S; 8:0 23; 317; 56; 180 | Dharni; 10-0 
Besakheda—Acr.—@7@St  ..)E; 24:0 1:0; 507; 113; 206 |Kharala; 3-0 
Besakheda— Msi.—gq@st «| N; 42-0 1:8; 558; 109; 323 | Ekadara; 1-0 
Bhagavanptr—Amt.—ATqlaqe N; 14-0 08; 58 10; 25 | Yawali; 1-0 
Bhaguré—Amt.— ATT .|S; 13-6 2:2; 425; 94; 232 | Januna; 20 
Bhalasi—Amt.—AToat—- W; 23-0 15; 337; 80; 172 |Markanda; 2-0 
Bhalevadi—Acr.—-AT@aTST NE; 9-0 19, 25 ds 
Bhalond—Msi.— arate WwW; 14:0 03; 2; 2 2 se 7 
Bhambora—Dyr.—ATaTeT WwW; 8-0 0-6; 195; 37; 82 | Arala; 1-0 | 
Bhamboré—Cdr.—aratat—«..| NE; 18-0 24; 424; 92; 183 “A o 
Bhambora—Msi.— atarer ..{ 8; 10-0 2:4; 472; 98; 243 | Rajuravadi; 4-0 
Bhamod—Dyr.~-ATATa 2 |W; 9-0 5-8; 1057; 232; 504 | Local; 
Bhanagahv—Msi.—araniq =...) W; 18-0 0-4; 236; 67; 102 } Belora 
: (Majara); 
Bhanakheda—Amt.—ATMast ..| E; 8-0 4:7; 334; 77; 165 | Bhankheda Kh; 1-0 
Bhanakhedi—Amt.—AT7@ST ..] SE; 5-4 3-6; 493; 108; 245 | Local: 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 719 


Railway Station; |Weekly Bazar; Distance ;; Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. Water information. 
G) Payton a.) See (8) (9) 
Achalpur; 22:0 | Vani; 0-4; Tue. an 7:0 | W; w.| 2 tl. 
} 


Achalpur; 26-0 | Ghataladaki; 0-2; Sat. Sl (pr); 3 tl. 

Amravati; 42:0 | Hivarkhed; 2-0; Mon. .| SL (pr); tl. 

Chandur; 17:0 | Dhamak; 0-2; Thu. SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2 tl. 
Kokarda; 7:0 | Nalvada; 0-4; Tue. | Si (pr); Ca (c); tl. 
Amravati; 25-0 | Local; .. Fri, 4Sl (2pr, m, h); Ca; Datta 
Fr, Mrg. Sud. 15; 3 tl; m; 
mq; dg; dh; lib; 2dp. 


Rithepur; 3-0 | W. 


Badnera; 3-0] Badnera; 3°0; Mon. | Badnera; .. 3°0 | W. SI (pr); tl. 
Pandurana; 34:0 { Loni; 2:0; Wed. | Benoda; 8-0 | W; w.| S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 
Achalpur; 12:0 | Tulajapur 0-1; Tue, 2-0 | W; w.j tl. 
Gadhi;: 
Kokarda; 8:0 | Khallar; 0:4; Wed. | Stage; 0-6 | rv; w.| SI (pr); pyt; 3 tl; mq; lib. 
Kokarda; 6°0 | Khallar; 1-0; Wed. | Khallar; 0:4 | rv; w.| Sl (pr); 2 tl. 
Achalpur; 6:0 | Paratvada; 4-0; Thu. | Paratvada; 4-0 | W. aa 


Amravati; 1-0 | Amravati; 1-0; Wed; SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Sun. 
Pandurana; 30-0 | Lacal: .. Sat.’ Local; .. | Wy rv.t 3 SI (pr,m,h); 2 Cs; Hanu- 
man Fr, Ct, Sud. 15; 3 tl; 


2m; mq; gym; dp. 


Tukaithad; 25-0 | Baru; 3-0; Mon. | Bodfarm; 4-0} W. Cs; tl. 

Achalpur; 23-0 | Chandur 3-0; Sun. |} Chandur 3-0 | W; w.| SI (pr); tl. 
Bazar; Bazar; 

Narkhed; 8-0 | Mohad; 3-0; Wed. | Dhaga; 2:0 |W; w.| SI (pr); tl. 

Amravati; 15-0 | Yawali; 1-0; Fri. 10 tl. 


S1 (pr); tl. 
.| Sl (pr); tl. 
tl, 


Badnera; 7-0 ) Mahuli Chor;2-0; Tue. 
Amravati; 18-0 | Vathoda; 2:0; Mon. 


Amravati; 45-0 a ne 

Banosa; 8-0 | Banosa; '§ 0; Thu. Si (pr); 2 tl. 

Sl (pr); Ca; 2 tl. 

| Sl (pr); Ca (c); tl. 

2S! (pr, m); 2 Ca (fmeg, c); 
Vitthal Fr. Kt, Sud, 15; 
4tl. 


Arala; . 1-0 
tg os “i Vethoda Kh.; 0-4 
Amravati; 34-0 | Rajuravadi; 4 “0; Sat. 


Banosa; 10-0 | Local; ~~ Fri. Getic; 6:0 } rv; w- 


Amravati; 25:0 | Belora ..) Fri. or . |W. 

(Majara); 
Malkhed; 3-0 | Malkhed; 3:0; Tue. | Pohara; 2°5 |W; n.{ SI (pr); tl. 
Anjanganv; 4-0} Amravati; 5-0; Sun, | Pohara; 40 | str. | Si (pr); 2 tl. 
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Village Name. 
(I) 


Bhandaraj—Dyr.—AS1TH 


Bhandoré—MI g-— AST 
Bhapaki—Msi.— Arar 


Bharasvadi—Cdr.— ATZAATESY .. 


Bharavadi— Cdr.— 4Iwaret 
Bhatakuli—Amt.—WTaHat 


Bhatakuli—Cdr.—ATqyay 
Bhavar—Mlg.—-qat 

Bhavasingpar—Msi. — wa 
Bhemadi—Msi.— @asr 


Bhilakheda—Dyr.—_fHo@st .. 


Bhilakheda—Mlg.— frat 
Bhilaépar—Ms3i. —faarqe 
Bhilona—Acr.—faatat 
Bhilli—Cdr.—fateaiy 


Bhiltek—Cdr.— fase 
Bhivakundi—Msi.--fHaget 
Bhivapar-—Cdr.—farge 
Bhokarabardi—Mg. ATE in 
Bhokarj—Dyr.— AH 
Bhagahv—Acr.—ATiy 


Bhiikhed—Dyr.—qeae 
Bhujavadi—Dyr. ——ATATST 
Bhulori—Mlg. Asti 
Bhurasakheda—Dyr. TST 


Bhuras Ramagad—Dyr.— Aq .. 


Tarts. 
Bibémal—Mlg.—faatag 
Bobado—Mlg.— @yaat 
Bod—Mlg.—ale 
Bodad--Acr.—@@g 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Travelling |Houscholds ; Agriculturists. 
distance. 
(2) 7 (3) 
»| SE; 24:0 6:2; 1923; 402; 847 
ae vs 1:3; 297; 53; 161 
E; 23-0 25; 321; 66; 158 
rNE; 23-0 1:3; 143; 30; 69 
NE; 28-2 1-4; 491; 106; 223 
W; 10:0 | _-15-J; 3912; 883; 1754 
E; 24-0 19; 760; 191; 520 
“|S; 19-0 2:9; 193; 34, 92 
vee, 60 | 0:2; 16; 50. 
W; 30-0 4:6; 343; 67; 199 
NW; 220405; 9% | 2 
mo at 1:2; 132; 25; 64 
SW; | 15-0 15; 469; 115; 195 
NW; | 7:0 1:9; 616; $35; 266 
E; 13-0 14; 339; 79; 201 
}SW; 63 2:3; 305; 58; 135 
N; 6°0 Il; 29; 7; 16 
| Ns 8-0 5-0; 653; 167; 365 
W; 8-0 2-6; 553; 102; 313 
WwW; 24:0 0-7; 66; 14; 35 
SE; 5-0 3:2; 1135; 226; 459 
W; 12:0 13; 172; 30; 61 
| E; 6:0 15; 170; 39; 94 
SE; 12-0 2:1; 48; 6; 30 
NW; 20-0 tl; 77; 14; 35 
W; 6-2 0:7; 204; 37; 97 
.|NE; 13-0 3-6; 262; 43; 141 
8; 6:0 2:6; 561; 102; 269, 
| Ss 8-0 19: 200; 34; 128 
NE; 11-0 1-7; 206; 44; 91 


Post Office ; 


Distance. 


(4) 


Haturna; 
Varkhed; 
Varkhed; 
Local; 


Local; 
Sadrabadi; 
Katapur; 
Tembhur- 
kheda; 
Anjanganv; 
Gaulkheda; 


Local; 
Dattapur 


Dhamanganv; 


Palaskhed; 
Morshi; 
Chandur; 
Kalamkhar; 
Sateganv; 
Local; 


Ramtirth; 
Kalashi; 
Dharni; 
Kalgavhan; 


Yewda; 


Sadrabadi; 
Dharni; 
Bodfarm; 
Karanja 
Baheram; 


2-0 
20 


2:0 


2-0 
3°0 
9-0 
5-0 
2:0 


3-0 
2-0 
9-0 
20 


3-0 


5-0 
6:0 
2-0 
1-0 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 721 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance ; | Motor Stand; Institutions and other 


Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. Water information. 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
ci 7:0 | Local; +. Wed, | Local; .. |W;w]2 Sl (pr, m); 3 Cs (c); 
Pandurang Fr. Kt. Sud. 
15; 4th, mq; lib; dp. 

Pandurana; 35:0 | Rejura; 8-0; Thu, es . [tv S1 (pr); tl. 

Arvi; 8:0 | Shendurjana; 5:0; Tue. Vathode; 40 (W. tl. 

Chandur; 30:0 | Shendurjana; 5-0; Tue, ee 5-4] rv. | SI (pr); Cs; el. 

Kurum; 5:0 | Local: . Fri. Local; 0-§ | W;rv.|5 S1 (3 pr, m, h); Ca; Jain 
Fr. Kt. Sud. 5; 11 tl m: 
mq; dg; 2 gym; ch; lib; 
3 dp. 

Dhamanganv; 7:0 | Local; 1. Wed, +“ 5:0 |W. | 281 (pr, m); Cs; 2 th, 

Dhulghat; 80 |Susarda; 30; Wed, | Dhavtl; 80 /rv. [tl 

Amravati; 30.0 is a al a5 oe |W. a4 


S1 (pr); Vitehal Fr. Kt, Sud. 


Mulatai; 21-0 | Shendurjana; 3-0; Fri, | Tivasa; 4:0 | W; w. 


Anjanganv; 6:0 | Anjanganv; 6:0; Mon. | Anjanganv; 40 | W; w. 
Pathrot; 6:0 | Gaulakheda; 4:0; Tue. , a _ 

re Ae ae ae A 1 3-01 W; w. 
Kushta Patali; 2:0 | Vadganv; 3-0; Sun. | Paratvada; 5-0 | W; w. 


oe 


Sl (Pr); Ca (c); tl. 
SI (pr); 2 tl; gym. 


Dhamanganv; 2:0 | Dhemanganv; 2-(;Sun. | Dattapur; 2:0 | W. th. 

Chandur; 6:0 | Rajuta; 3-0; Tue. rs 6:0 | Wi rv.| S! (pr); 2 th; ch. 

Amravati; 39-0 | Morshi; 4:0; Tue. | Morehi; C:0 | W; w.| ch. 

Chandur; 9-0 | Kurha; 5-0; Thu. oa 3-0 |W. | Sl (pr); tl; m; dg; 2 gym, 
Tukaithed; 15-0 | Dedtalai; 2-0; Sun, | Dedtalzi; 2:0 | W. Sl (pr); tl. 

Anjanganv; 6:0 | Sategany; 2-0; Sun. Pa 2:0 | W; w.] tl. 

Achalpur; 5:0 | Local; +. Sun: | Local; .» |v; w.| 2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 4 thy 


lib. 
Kinkhed; 10-0 | Karatkhed; 2:0; Tue. | Dahikanda; 3-4 | rv; w. ut 
Sl (pr); 3 tl. 


Bhujavada; 1-0 ae 2:0; Mon. vs 2:0 | rv. 

Tukaithad,; 28-0 | Baru; 5-0; Mon. | Bod; 4-0 | W. = 

Anjanganv; 13-0 Kalgavhan; 2-0; Thu. as 3-0 | W;n.| Cs; Hanumen Jeyanti Fr. 

Ct. Sud. 15; t). 

Banosa; 6:0 | Yewda; 3-C; Wed. Pa 0-4 | t. tl, 

Tukaithed; 16-0 | Dedtalsi; 8-0; Sun: |} Dharni; 13-0 | Wsn. oe 

Tukaithad; 16-0 | Dharni; 6:0; Fri. | Dharni; 6:0 | Witv. |S] (pr); tl. 

Tukaithad, 18-0 | Dharni; 7-0; Fri. | Bodfarm; 2:0 | W. | Cs; tl; ch. 

Achalpur; 12-0 | Shirajgany 4-0; Sat. Se 2:0 | W; w.] S1 (pr); Cs (c); 2th. 
Kasaba; 


A.280-—46-A. 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. 3 Post Office ; 
Village Name. Travelling Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
distance. 
(1) (2) , (3) (4) 
Bodana—Amt.—@1auty . JE; 110] 3+2; 368; 86; 188 | Mardi; 3-0 
Bodand—Msi.—Atevrr [Wz 100 | 1:3; 277; 70; «167 | Khanapur; 30 


Bokiirakhedi—Amt.—@tHCaSt |N; 160] 0-4; 203; 41; 120 | Dhamori; 20 
Bopalavadl—Msi.—@tqaaret ..| N; 70) 1% 6 2 2 i es 
Bopapir—Acr.—@Va17T ie ae 9:0 0:8; 77; 19; 43 | Dhamanganv; 2:4 
Bopapar—Act.—@1a1Iz «| 83 5-0 | 2:6; 1139; 239; 542 } Local; 

Boragiiv—Amt.—aramia —..| N; 60] Il; 899; 203; 389] Rahatyanv; 2:6 
Boragaav—Amt.—aremia =..)SE; 7-0 | 15; 206; += 46; «104 | Uttamsara; 10 


Boraganv Ambada—Dyr.—/ N; 14-0 10; 146; 34; 72 | Kapus Talani; 0-2 


ATO FATT. 
Boraginy Dhande—Cdr.—] E; 17-0 2:9; 876; 196; 441 | Dahiganv 3-0 
arora we. Dhande; 
Borag&nv Dorf—Acr.—aTarra] S; 7:0 2:2; 648; 128; 350 | Borganv Peth; 2:0 
are. 
Boraganv Mohan§—Acr.—| E; 9-0 2:9; 645; 126; 257 | Belaj; 20 
arog AA. 
Boraganv Nist§ne—Cdr.— | E; 23:0 2:2; 640; 143; 331 | Jhada; 10 
arora rear. 
Boraganv Peth—Acr.—qyarra SE; 8-0 0-4; 1043; 237; 429 | Local; 
a. 
Boraganv 'Talani—Acr.— a OTe |S; 8:0) 2:0; 176; 31; 55 | Borganv Peth; 2-0 
To. 
Boraj—-Acr.— att .JE; 200] 2:3; 204; 45; 102 | Chandur 2:0 
Bazar; 
Borakhadi~Amt.—ay@@et _..]W; 16-0 | 2:2; - 1104; 238; 598 | Local; 
Borakhadi—Amt.—_arwqety =...) W; = 140 | 6; 85; 17; 451 | Hartala; 1-0 
BoraJa—Acr.—- FBT oe Es 23-0 4-8; 1038; 219; 439 | Kharala; 1-4 
Borala—Dyr.—a@teteat AS; 22-0] 1-0; 513; Tl; 256 | Arala; 1-0 
Bora]a—Dyr.—-FT UBT «| E; 8-0 2:5; 505; 108; 222 | Daneganv; 10 
Borél|a—Mlg.— ATT bal aig “nd 2:4; 438; 82; 195 |Gatilkheda; 4:0 
Boravagha|—Cdr.—4(ZqqS..| E; 23.0 1.4; 353; 85; 176 | falaka 2-0 
Patache; 
Bordi—Acr.—avst ..| S; 6:0} 1-4; 662; 145; 348 | Bopapur; 2:0 
Borda—Cdr.— 3 Tat .{|NE; 15-0 | 3-3; 691; 164; 364] Anjansingi; 2-0 
Bori—Cdr.— tet 2 S5 11-0} 3-8; 1049; 235; 560 | Javala; 1-0 
Brahmanavada—Dyr.—-#TEaT- | S; 9-0 Q7; 260; 57; 113 | Kokarda; 0-1 
aret. 


net 


A-280—46-B. 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 723 


Institutions and other 


Motor Stand ; 
information. 


Railway Station; |Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Distance. Water 


Distance. Bazar Day. 


) (8) (9) 


a 


65) (@ 


——— eee 


Amravati; 10:0 | Pimpalkhuta; 10; Wed.| Pohara; 40 [W. Sl (pr); 2 tl. 


we «» | Morshi; 6:0; Tue, oe .. [Wy w. | Sl (pr); tb. 
Amravati; 16:0 | Dhamori; 2:0; Sun] Dhamori; 2.0 |W, tl. 
Pandurana; 42:0 sa ee ie ae . |W. tl, 
Paratvada; 9-4 | Dhamanganv; 2:4; Wed, 9-0 jrv. Cs; tl. 


Achalpur; 40 [W. 2 SI (pr, m); Ca (fmg); 


6 tl. 


Chamak Bk. 2:0 | Achalpur; 6:0; Sun. 


Amravati; 6:0 |Amravati; 6°0; Sun; | Stage; Org |W. S1 (pr); Cs.; th; lib; dp. 
Wed. 
Badnera; 4-0 | Badnera; 4:0; Mon;} Badnera; 40) W. | SI (pr); tl. 
Fri, 2S! (pr); Ca; 2 tl. 


Kapus Talani; 1-0 | Kapus Talani; 0°4; Tue. Pr 6:0 | W: w. 
S! (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; m. 
Pulgany; 3-0 | Pulganv; 4C; Mon: ,: | WWirv, 
S! (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 


Chamak Bk; 4-0 | Borganv 20; Thu, (Menganathpur; 2:0 | rv; w. 


Peth; SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; lib; dp, 
Achalpur; 11-0 | Tulejapur 20; ‘Tue. | Taleganv 20 |W; w. 
Gadhi; (Faralpur); SI (pr); 2 tl. 
Virul; 30 | Mangrul 4-0; Wed, | Virul; 3-0 | rv. 
Dastagir; 2 Si (pr, m); Cs; 10 tl, 
Achalpur; 9-Q ] Local; .. ThuetMenganathpur; 1-0 | rv; we 
Cs; 2 t); dh. 
Achalpur; 10:0 | Borgany 1-0; Thu, a §-9 levy w. 
; Peth; Sl (pr); 2th 
Amravati; 25-0 | Chandur 2:0; Sun. “a 2:0 | 0; W. 
Bazar; w. SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 
Amravati 170 |Mbaispur; 1-0; .. 2 4 ]w. |e 
Amravati; 22-0 | Darepur; 4:0; Fri. | Kholapur; 3-0 | W. SI (pr); Cs (c); 11; dp. 
Amravati; 20-0 | Chaneur 4:0; Sun. me 4:0 | W; w. 
Bazar; SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 
Banos: ; 8-0 | Local; .. Wed. at 2:0 | W; w.} SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 
Pathrot; 1-4 | Anjangenv; 4-0; Mon. 3 0:4 | W; w. 
Pathrot; 6-0 | Gaulkhcda; 4-0; Tue. oe. aa .. (2t. 
Dhamanganv; 7:0 | Jalaka 2:0; Tue. i 30 | W. 
Patacte; SI (pr); Cs; tl. 


$1 (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 5 tl; gym; 
lib. 

Sl (pr); tl. 


Chemak Bk.; 2:0 | Raseganv; 2:0; Tue. | Achalpur; 6:0 | W; w. 
Dhamangany; 12:0 } Anjansingi; 2:0; Sun. | Anjansingi; 2:0 | W; w. 
Chandur; 10:0 | Lecal; . Tue. be 6:0 | W. 


Kokard:; 2-0 | Kokarda; 0-1; Fri. ee -. [Wy rv. 
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eae ee 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Village Name, Travelling |Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
distance. 


(1) 


pr re 


(2) 3) (4) 


yn a rrp 


Brghmanavada-Msi.-WTEANaTST 

Brahmanavada Bhagat—Amt.— 
FISATATST WT. 

Brabmanvada Thadi—Acr.— 


TEATS US. 


Sw; 23-0 15; 391; 85: 184 Rithapur; i) 
N; 15-0 2:2; 726; 167; 328 | Antora; Q4 


NE; 180 3:5; 5490; 1141; 2076 | Local; 


Brahmanavada Govindpar--Amt.| N; 210 29; 1109; 235; 547} Yocal; ae 
MEN TATST TraeayT 

Brahmanavada Pathak—Acr.—, .| 5 234 | 27; 581; 132; 254 | Sonori; 06 
FEATATST TSH, 


i 


Brahmi—Cdr.—# ey! : ‘ ne “a 
Budhali—Cdr.—aerey | Wi 801 09 61; 19; 26 | Kavatha; 10 
Buradaghat—Acr.—qxgyte ,.| N; 64 05; 242; 48; 115 | Paratvada; 50 
Cacondi—Acr.—aratat | SW 70} 1-0; 85; 1% 36 |Chamak Bk; 20 
Cakard§—Mig.—qTpat of Nj; 1004 4:0; 525; 11; 283 | Dharni; 10:0 


Cakar—Amt.— aTRet ot NG 180 09; 246; 49; 132 | Bhatkuli; 20 
Cakar—Amt.—ayqt ++ SW; 12:0) 018; 173; 413-92 | Dhanora 10 
Phasi; 


Camak Bk.-~Acr.—-W AH q. “6 
Camak Kh.—Acr.—WRa q.. 


Sw; .. 6:0 0-7; 469; 111; 215 | Local; 
SW3 60 | 01; 555; 106; 265 | Chamak Bk.; 0+ 


Candakhed—Dyr.—afeqe 
Candapar—Mlg.—araqz 
Candas—Msi.—-ajaq 


.o| Ws; 11-0 08; 152; 32; 64 | Bhamod; 14 
Slt! Sex af 1-9; 300; 55; 181 oO 
.| E; 28-0 18; 994; 211; 477 Local; 


Candastra—Amt.— 32 qzy |S; 13-0 1:7; 500; 114; 237 | Januna; 20 
Candhai—Dyr.—aigé |W; 12-0 1:2; 157; 34; 60 Nalvada; 2:0 
Cando]a—Dyr..— at Str {SW 140) 24; 479; 110; 269 | Bhamod; 5-0 


Candir—Amt.—aqgt 
Candar (Urban Area)— Cdr.— 
age (ares frat). 


«| W; 5-0 2:2; 353; 92; 223 ve 
HQ; a 8-0; 9348; 2067; 2224 | Local; 


Candar (Rural Area)—Cdr.— , 


Candir—Dyr.— gt - 0-4 10; 154; 34; 82 Daryapur; 1-0 


Railway Station ; 


Distance. 
(5) 


Amravati 
Amravati; 


Achalpur; 


Amravati; 
Amravati; 
Malkhed; 
Achalpur; 
Kushta Bk.; 
Tukaithad; 
Takali; 
Badnera; 
Local; 
Chamak Bk. 
Daryapur; 
Narkhed; 
Badnera; 
Kokarda; 


Kinkhed; 


Local; 


Banosa; 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


Weekly Razar ; Distance ; 


Bazar Day. 
(6) 
36:0 | Rithapur; 1-4; Tue. 
15-0 | Antora; 0-4; Tue. 
19-0 | Local; Thu. 
21-0 | Local; Sun. 
27:0 | Chandur 4:0; Sun. 
Bazar; 

3-0 | Kavatha; 1:0; or 
6:0 | Paratvada; 5-0; Thu. 

10 | Chamak Bk.; .. Fri. 

25-0 | Dharni; 10-0; Fri. 

5:0 | Bhatkuli; 2:0; Fri. 
12-0 | Dhanora 1-0; Thu, 

Phasi 

«» | Local; .. Fri. 

0-6 | Chamak Bk.; = 0-15 Fri, 
11-0 | Lctvada; 1-0; Tue. 

12:0 | Local; Sat. 
7-0 | Mahuli Chor; 3-0; Tue. 
8-0 | Nalvada; 2-0; Tue. 

8:0 | Dahihanda; 1-0; Sat. 
Local; ». Sun. 
1-0 | Banosa; 1-0; Thu. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. Water 
(”) (8) 
Lecal; 0-1 | W; w. 
Yavali; 30] w. 
4:0 | W; w. 
Karajganv; 3:0 | W; w- 
4:0 | W; w. 
8-0 | W. 
= 0-4 | W. 
Achalpur;” 7:0 j rv;w. 
Durna; 3-0 | W5rv. 
Vadganv; W. 


Achalpur; 
Achalpur; 


Dahihanda; 


Local; 


Dahihanda; 


. 


Local; 


Daryapur; 


2-0 | rvj;w. 


6:0 | W3w. 
6:0 | W;w. 
4-0 | rv. 
W;w. 
2:0 | W. 
4:0 | rv;w. 
1-0 Irv. 
W. 
ve W;w 
_ 
1-0 | rv. 
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Institutions and other 
information, 


(9) = 
Sl (pr). 
SI (pr); Cs; tl; m. 


4 Sl (pr, 2 m, h); 2 Cs 
(mp, c); Gangamai Fr. 
Ps; 17 th; 3 mq; 2 dg; 
gym; 21ib; 3 dp. 


Sl (pr); Cs: 3 tl. 


SI (pr); 5 tl dg. 


th. 


Ca (c); tl. 

Sl (pr); tl; ch; lib; dp. 
Sl (pr); 2 tl. 

S1 (pr); tl. 


2S\(pr, h); Cs (c); 2 th; lib. 

Sl (pr); Cs (c); Nagobua 
Fr. Srn. Sud. 5; tl; lib; 
dp. 

SI (pr). 


2 Si (pr,m); 3 tl; gym; 
2 lib; dp. 
SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 


$1 (pr); tl. 

Sl (pr); Ram Fr. Ct. Sud. 
9; 2tl. 

Sl (pr); 2tl. 

79 (5 pr, 2h); 6 Ca 
(1 fmg, c); Mahashiv- 
ratra Fr; 3 mq; dh; ch; 
lib; 7 dp; Cch, 


tl. 
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Village Name. 
(I) 


Candar Bazar (Urban Area)— 
Acr.—@ige Tare (ANTE 
fratt ). 


Candir Dhore—Cdr.— ‘ 
TET ate . 
Candura Jahagir—Acr.— 
ATT ASAT . 
Candirakheda—Cdr.—a1gv@zT 


Cangaptir—Amt.— 3TTIqt 
Canugta—-Cdr.— a4 8eT 
Catevabod—Mlg.—acaqyare 
Causa]a—Acr.—4ata1eat 


Causa]a—Dyr.— 4141 
Cecaravadi—Amt.~--44taqey 
Cendakapar—Dyr.—4eHrqt 


Cendo—Mlg.— 3st 
Cificaghat—Mlg.—Taaate 


Cificakhedi—Mlg._fPaa@et 


Cikhala Sangavi-—-Msi._fa@ut 
airrat. 

Cikhaldaré (Urban Area)—Mlg. 
fraaaer (warct fear). 

Cikhali—Acr.—faqor 

Cikhali—Cdr.—_ faqay 

Cikhalj Vaidya—Amt.— faaayt 
aa. 

Cificakhed—Amt.— farqde 

Cificakumbha—Acr.*-fa 757 


Cificapar—Cdr.—_ fara gz 
Cificoli---Cdr.— faa 


Cificoli—Msi._f aaa 
Cificolj—Msi.—faaiear 


Direction ; 


Travelling 
distance, 
(2) 
E; 18:0 
NE; 28:2 
NW; 6:0 
S; 13-4 
W; 5-0 
.| NE; >. -14:0 
| Nj 10:0 
“| 55 8-0 
NW; 24:0 
LE; 12:0 
LE; 16-0 
.| SW; — 30-0 
W; 7-0 
7-2 
LE; 2:0 
SE; 12-0 
E; 28'0 
-|N; 16°0 
NE; 28-0 
SE; 23-0 
E; 21-0 
SW; 243 
W; 6:0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


40; 6947; 


0:4; 


2:8; 


4:3; 


291; 


1450; 1508 


115; 


117; 


164; 


340; 
190; 
303; 


139 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 
(4) 

Local; 

Varkhed; 40 
Vadgany; 3-0 
Yerad; 2-0 
Amravati; 40 
Anjanvati; 2:0 
Dharni; 9-0 
Raseganv ; 1-0 
Local; 

Mhaispur; 2:0 
Local). 

Dharni; 25-0 
Dharni; 6:0 
Chikhaldara; 11-0 
Khanapur; 0-7 
Local; 

Paratvada; 2:0 
Mardi; 2:0 
T.ocal; 

Davarganv; 1-0 
Chandur 140 

Bazar; 

Pimpalkhuta; 2-0 
Local; a 
Shirala; 2:0 
Khanapur; 3-0 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 


Distance. 


(5) 


Amravati; 


Chandur; 
Paratvada | 
Chandor; 


Amravati; 
Chandur; 
Tukaithad; 
Kushta Bk.; 
Anjanganv; 


Amravati; 
Banosa; 


Dhulghat; 
Tukaithad; 
Achalpur; 
Amravati; 


Achalpur; 
Paratvada; 
Chandur; 


Badnera; 


Amravati; 
Achalpur; 


Dhamanganv; 
Pulgariv; 


Amravati; 
Amravati; 


23-0 


29-0 


6-0 


14-0 


4-0 
14-0 
29-0 

3-0 

6:0 


14-0 
14.0 


3-0 
12-0 
16-0 
40-0 


2-0 
12-0 
24:0 


16-0 
28-0 


11-0 
4-0 


25-0 
40-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 


Bazar Day. 


(6) 


Shendurjana; 
Vadgany; 
Yerad; 


Amravati; 
Kurha; 
Dharni; 
Raseganv; 
Local; 


Dhamori; 
Local; 


Raytalai; 
Dharni; 
Paratvada; 
Khanapur; 


Local; 


Paratvada; 
Mardi; 


Davarganv; 

Chandur 
Bazar; 

Local; 


Local; 
Shirala; 
Morshi; 


Sun. 


7-0; Tue. 
3-0; Sun. 
2-0; Fri. 


4-0; Sun. 

3-0; Fhu. 

9-0; Fri. 
Tue, 
Fri. 


2:0; Sun. 
Fri. 


7:0; Sat. 
8-0; Fri. 
16-0; Thu. 


0-7; Thu. 


2-0; Thun 
2:0; Sat. 
0-4; Sun. 


1:0; Sun, 
14-0; Sun. 


1. Sat. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 


(7) 


Local; 


Varkhed; 1:4 
Vadganv; 3-0 


Shivani 8-0 
Rasulapur; 


Kutha; 2:0 
Dharni; 10:0 


Achelpur; 8-0 
1-0 


Dhamori; 2:0 


‘fPukaithad; 
| Dharni; 6:0 
Local; oe 
Savardi; 6:0 
20 
Local; 0-4 
te 14-0 
50 
4-0 
40 


Water 


(8) 


Ww. 


3 


Institutions and other 
information. 


(9) 

10 Si (4 pr, 4m, 2 h); 
3 Cs (c, fmg); Mahanu« 
bhav Fr. Asd. Vad. 11; 
10 tl; 3 m; 4 mq; 2 dg; 
dh; gym; 2 lib; 8 dp 
(I vet). : 
SI (pr); tl. 


tl. 


tl; dh. 

SI (pr); pyt; tt. 

SI (pr). 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 

2Sl(pr, m); 4 Cs (fmg, 
3 mis); Ram Fr. Ct, Sud, 
9; 7 th: 2 lib; dp. 

tl. 

2 51 (pr,m); 3 tl; mq; gym; 
2 lib; 2 dp. 


tl. 


SI (pr); pyt; 4 tl; m; gym; 
lib. 


Cs; tl. 
2 SI (pr, m); Ca; tl; lib, 


SI (pr); 2tl. 
SI (pr); tl. 


2 SI (pr, m); Cs (gr); 4tl; 
lib. 

2S1(pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; gym. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2el, 

SI (h); 3 tl; 2 dg; dp. 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Village Name. Travelling {| Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
distance. 
(D (2) (3) (4) 
Cificoli Bk.—Acr.—faarait @. .. NE; 18-0 1:4; 269; 58; 97 | Brahmanvada 0°4 
Thadi; 
Cificoll Bk.—Dyr.—_faa Ail gq. ..| NE; 14-0 5-0; 1494; 324; 649 | Local; 
Cificol] Bk.—Dyr.—_ Fatt @. ..| N; 16-0 ! 3-2; 722; 150; 306 | Kamalpur; 20 
Cificoli Kh.—Acr._faqiei @...|SE; 12-0 0-7; 187; 39; 1140 | 'Talani; 04 
Cificoli Kh.—Dyr._faaiayg...| SE; 14-0 1:7; 552; 114; 212 | Chincholi Bk; 0:2 
Cificona—Dyr.—_faarat ..|NW; 184 8:9; 127; 30; 96 | Nimkhed 20 
Bazar; 
Cipoli—Mlg.— fare .LE; 13-0 1-4; 118; 21; 48 | Dharni; 12:0 
Cirgavhin—Msi.—fa@regtmr ..| S; 10-0 2:0; 693; 153; 310 | Pavani; 20 
Cirodi—Cdr.—- Favret ..-| W; 60 5+3; 330; 71; 177 | Chandur Rail- 6°0 
way; 
Cauryamal—Mlg.—4tsaTAw ..| a 2:7; 129; 25; 77 < 
Curni—Mlg.—-qat allt Pee ei 2:2; 683; 121; 319 | Leeal; toy 
Cutiya—Mlg.—4ear eal 4-0 Wel; 112; 22; 66 | Dharni; 50 
Dabaké—Mlg.—@1q4T ..|SW; 24:0 2:7; 406; 100; 174 | Dharni; 20-0 
Dabha—-Amt.—a@7at ..[ 3; 8-0 3-4; 1189; 265; 512 | Local; Ms 
Dabhadia—Cdr.—-27ATST .-| E; 14-0 3:3; 761; 163; 423 | Kavali; 2:0 
Dabheri—Msi.—@raty ..| SE; 18°0 2:0; 598; 140; 288 | Rithapur; 2-0 
Dabika—Mlg.—21fant ..,|SW; 6:0 2:3; 817; 150; 442 |Kalamkhar; 3-0 
Dadaptir—Amt.—@[eTqe ..| SE; 16-0 12; 184; 26; 9 70 | Manjari 2-0 
Mhasla; 
Dadhi—Amt.—@réf ..,| SW; 160 31; 1201; 257; 518 | Local; 
Dagadigad—Amt.—aqerye ..| NW; 13-0 15; 140; 25; 79 | Vayganv; 0-4 
Dahasiir—Msi.— @gqt .. | E; 14:0 23; 199; 50; 125 | Ambada; 4-0 
Dahenda--Mlg.—@eal .. |W; 3-0 20; 374; 64; 214 | Dharni; 3-0 
Dahendri—Mlg.—~ 7ezt ie Ae 3-2; 599; 105; 318 us if 
Dahiganv—-Amt.—@grmig —. .| N; 16-0 3-9; 804; 188; 399] Phul Amla; 1-4 
Dahiganv—Cdr.—afemigy J SW: 60 35; 626; 165: 349 | Kavatha; 2-0 
Dahigaiv Bk.—Dyr.—afania q]N; 24-0 1:0; 397; 85; 155 | Local; 2 
Dahiganv Kh.—Dyr.—afgtia GN; 24-0 1-0; 505; 98; 243 | Local; oe 
Danapar-——Cdr.— ele qT «>| 5} 10-0 20; 90; 1€; 45 | Nimagavhan; 2°0 
Dhanodi—Msi.—aatet ..|.NE; 24:0 21; 984; 232; 516 | Varud; 3-0 


Dapori—Msi.—21gt ti ..|NE; 5-0 2:4; 1291; 295; 610 | Local: 


Railway Station ; 
Distance, 


(5) (6) 
Achalpur; 17-0 | Brahmanvada 0-4; Thu. 
Thadi; 
Kapus Talani; 3+0 | Local; Wed. 
Kapus Talani; 5-0 | Kapus Talani; 4:0; Tue. 
Achalpur; 10:0 | Dahiganv; 2:0; Sun. 
Kapus Tajani; 5-0 | Chincholi Bk.; 0:2; Wed. 
1 
Anjanganv; 8-0 | Nimkhed 2:0; Sat. 
Bazar; 
Tukaithad; 27:0 | Dharni; 12-0; Fri. 
Narkhed; 16-0 | Rajura Bazar; 1-0; Thu. 
Chandur Rail- 6.0 |Chandur Railway; 6'0; Sun. 
way; 
Achalpur; 51-0 | Bhijadarya; 14-0; Sat. 
Tukaithad; 25-0 | Dharni; 5-0; Fri. 
Thkaithad; 5-0 | Raytalai; 5-0; Sat. 
Badnera; 1-0 | Badnera; 1-0; Mon. 
Dhamanganv; 4:0 | Dhamanganv; 4-0; Sun. 
Amravati 34-0 | Rithapur; 2:0; Tue, 
‘Tukaithad; 13-0 | Kalamkhar; 30; Sat. 
Malkhed; 4:0 | Manjari 2:0; Wed. 
Mhasla; 
Kurum; 1-0 | Local; Mon. 
Amtfavati; 12-0 | Khar Taleganv; 2:0; Tue. 
Amravati; 44-0 | Ambada; 4:0; Fri. 
Tukaithad; 16-0 | Dharni; 3-0; Fri. 
Kurum; 3-0 | Local; .. Tue. 
Malkhed; 3-0 | Malkhed; 2:0; Tue. 
Anjanganv; 5-0 | Anjanganv; 5:0; Mon. 
Anjanganv; 5-0 | Anjanganv; 5-0; Mon. 
Chandur Rail- 9:0 | Ghuikhed; .. Wed. 
way; 
Pandurana; 19-0 | Varud; 2:0; Wed. 
Amravati; 38-0 | Hivarkhed; 1-0; Mon. 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance, Water 
(7) (8) 
4-0 | W3w. 
Anjangany; 8-0 1 rv;w. 
10:0 | rv;w. 
3 1:0 | rv;w. 
Anjanganv; 80 
6:0 | Ww. 
Durnea; 5-0 | W;rv. 
Be 2:0 
Local; Ww. 
Dharni; 4:0 | rv. 
Tukaithad; 5-0 [ rv. 
2:0 | W. 
40) W. 
10 | W3w. 
Kalamkhar; 40 | W. 
6:0 | W. 
Bopi; 5:0 | W5rv. 
Khar Taleganv; 2-0 | W3t. 
Morshi; 14°0 | W. 
Dharni; 0-2 | w. 
Bopnematabad;2:0 | W. 
3-0 | W. 
4:0 | W;w. 
4-0 | Wiw. 
14:0 | W3rv. 
ae 2°0 |W;w. 
Stage; 0-3 |rv;w. 
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SI (pr); 3 tl; 2 dg. 


251 (pr, m); pyt; 2 Cs 
(c, fmg); 6tl , m; lib; dp. 

Sl (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

Sl (pr); 3tl; ch. 


rv;W, |SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 


tl. 


tl. 


tv3w. {251 (pr, m); Cs(c); 2t1; ch, 


$1 (pr); tl. 


SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; lib. 

Sl (pr); 2 Cs; 3 tl. 

Sl (pr); Maruti Fr, Ct. 
Sud. 15; 2t]; ch. 

Sl (pr); tl. 

tl. 


281 (pr,m); 2Cs (c); 
3 tl; dh; lib; dp. 


S1 (pr), 
SI (pr). 


$1 (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

SI (pr); pyt; 3 tl; lib. 
S1 (m); Cs (c); tl. 

Ca (c); tl. 

tl. 


2 Sl (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; dh. 


2 Sl (pr, m); pyt; 5 Cs, 


(c); Ram Fr. Ct, Sud, 
9: 4 tl m3; gym. 


a i 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Village Name. Travelling | Households; Agriculturists. Distance. 
distance. 
(1) 2) (3) (4) 

Dapari Kh.—Cdr,—argdi @...|N; 27-0 1-5; 640; 141; 356 | Javara; 3-0 

Daryabad—Acr.—-@alatz = .. | NW; 6-0 0-9; 382; 95; 155 | Paratvada; 6-0 

Daryabad—-Amt. @afare LLNW; 13-0 1-1; 179; 36; 88 | Hirapur; 1:4 

Daryapar—Msi.—gaygz ..(|SW; 0-2 0-9; 14 5; 9 | Shirakhed; 1-0 

Daryapir Banosa (Urban Area)—| HQ; “3 1-0; 15182; 3260; 3372 | Local; 
Dyr.—aarge water (anTe 
fear) 

Daryapar Banosi—Dyr.—@aiqz 8 is we 38; il; 13 

waren. 
Dastapir—Amt.—Seqrye ..| NE; > 25:0 1:0; 120; 33; 64] Brahmanvada 1:0 
Govindpur; 

Dastarapor—Amt.—&®TUGT ..) Nj 23-0 03; 171; 44; 65 |'Takarkheda; 0-4 } 

Dattapir—Acr.—@aTye ..| SE; 14:0 0-8; 13; 6; 7 | Sirajganv Band;2-0 

Datta pir—Cdr.—@qrqt walt ahs oll Included in Urban Area II ‘a 

Dattapir—Cdr.—FaTqt aah 4a ti 38; 44 14, 24 - F 

Dattapir Dhamanganv (Urban| E; 11-0 4-2; 12261; 2692; 1169 | Local; 
Area)—Cdr.—-rqt gTag- 
wid (ArTei frat). 

Dattapir Dhamanganv (Rural) .. ss 4-1; 1651; 392; 851 | Dattapur 
Area).—Cdr.— aa1rgt ara Dhamanganv 
(araror faart) (Urban Area); 

Dautapir—Amt.—@STTT ..|SW; = 12-0 1:3; 217; 51; 110 | Ganoja; 1-0 

Davaraganv—Amt.—Sqamtd ..| N; 15-0 4:4; 1030; 226; 522 | Local; ie 

Davaraganv—Msi.—Saemg..| W; 24-0 11; 136; 28; = 67 | Mangaruli; 2-0 

Diyavadi—Msi.—aTaarst ..| E; 25-0 0-7; 5; 2; 2 \Tembhurkheda; 1-0 

Deganv-—Amt.— 214 ..| NE; 7-0 14; 15; 3; | | Nandgany 1-0 

Peth; 

Degujakheda—Amt.—2G@ST. . W; 23-0 0-6; 88 18; 56 | Kholapur; 3-0 

Dehani—Cdr,— Seer ..|NE; 23-0 2:2; 599; 421; 249 rn 

Deutuvida—Msi.—@HaaTst ..| .. 300 1-4; 633; 129; 318 | Chandas; 4-0 

Deulaginv—Amt.—e eos ..| SE; 27-0 1:9; 72; 17; 47 |Pimpalganv 2-0 

Nipani; 

Deulagiftv—Dyr.—2aBMa ..|S; 9-0 08; 225, 41; 69 | Kokarda; 0-1 


Deuravada—Acr.—2HTaTSi ..| SE; 17-0 1°9; 2246; 481; 955 | Lccal; 


Railway Station ; 


Distance, 


(3) 


Chandur; 

Paratvada; 
Amravati; 
Amravati; 


Local; 


Amravati; 


Amravati; 
Achalpur; 


Kurum; 
Amravati; 
Pandurana; 
Pandurana; 
Amravati; 


Daryapur; 


Katol; 
Badnera; 


Kokarda; 
Achalpur; 


25-0 

7-0 
13+4 
26:0 


14-0 
20-0 


16:0 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 


(6) 
Rajuravadi; 2:0; Sat. 
Paratvada; 6-0; Thu. 
Valganv; 6-4: Thu. 
Shirakhed; 1-0; Fri. 
Local; Thu, 
Brahmanvada 1-0; Sun: 
Govindpur; 

Local; oo Tue, 


Sirajganv Band; 2-0; Wed. 


Local; Sun; 
Wed 
Ganoja; 1-0; Thu 
Local; .. Sun 
Rajura Bazar; 1-0; Thu 
Varud; 4:0; Wed 
Nandganv 1-0; Fri. 
Peth, 
Darapur; 3-0; Fri. 


Rajura Bazar; 5-0; Thu. 

Pimpalganv 2:0; Fri. 
Nipani; 

Kokarda; 0-1; Fri. 

Local; «.~ Fri. 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance. Water 
(7) (8) 
ie 2:0 | W. 
Vadganv; 2:4] W. 
Local; » |W. 
Morshi; 0-2 ) Ww. 
Local; Wsw; 
rv. 
° w. 
Karajganv; 4°0.| W. 
4-01 w. 
1:0 | W;w 
Local; Ww. 
Dattapur; Ww. 
Dattapur; Ww. 
2:1 | wiry, 
0-6 | W. 
os «| We 
Varud; 4:0 | w. 
w. 

Pa 3-0 | rv. 
Shendurjana; 2-0 | W;rv. 
Rajura; 6:0 | rv;w 

Papal; 40 | w. 
.. | Wow 
3-0 | Wiw 
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Institutions and other 
information. 


(9) 


S1 (pr); tl. 

Sl (pr); Cs; tl; mq; dg. 
SI (pr); tl. 

2tl. 


981 Gpr, 3m, h); Cs; 
Ramnavami Fr, Ctr, 
Sud. 9; Mahadev Fr. 
Kt; 8 tl; 2mq; 2 dg; 
dh; ch; 2 lib; 4 dp. 


tl. 


tl. 


S! (pr). 
8 Sl (2 pr, 3m, 3h); Cs; 
7 tl; dh; 3 gym; lib; 4 dp. 


dg. 
S!(m); Cs; 3 tl; lib; dp. 
SI (pr); 


tl. 

S!] (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; gym; 
lib. 

S!] (pr); Maruti 
Sud. 15; tl. 

tl, 


Fr. Asd. 


S1 (pr); tl. 

Si (m); Cs (c); Balaji Fr. 
An. Sud. 15; 12 th mq; 
2 dg; dp. 


732 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 
(1) 


evagainv—Acr.—aauiy 
Devaganv—Cdr tania 


Devaganhv-~Dyr.—@aqma 
Devari—Amt.— 24] 


Devari—Amt.—2#att 
2vari—Acr. 2 4ty 

Devari—Amt.— aati 

Dhadi—Dyr.—aTet 


Phagia—Msi.— aT ae 
Dhakaramal—Mlg.—@T#CAS .. 
Dhakilgaiv—Cdr.—STROM .. 
Dhamak—Cdr.—1Ah 


Dhamanadhas—Msi.—8Tangy 
Dhamanganv-—Acr.---q a antre 


Dhamanganv—Msi.— ra eary 


Dhamana Kh.—Dyr.— raat @. 
Dhamantri—Cdr.—aTH at 
Dhamodi—Dyr.—STHtst 
Dhanapar—Cdr.— aT qe 


Dhanavadi—Dyr,— art 

Dhaneganv—Dyr.— Ta Ta 

Dhangarakheda—Amt.— 
eureasr. 


Dhangala—Amt.— 3a 
Dhanodi—Cadr,— 4g 


Dhanora—Acr.— STAT 
Dhinora—Amt,— Tata 
Dhanora—Msi.— Ta ret 


Dhanora Gurav-—Amt.— 


CIGIKRIRCE 


Direction ; 


Travelling 
distance. 


(2) 


17-0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


41; 


11.9; 


1-9; 
2:7; 


2:6; 
1:2; 


1-2; 
1:5; 


(3) 


132 
386 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


Dhamanganv; 2:0 


Jalaka 2:0 
Patache; 
Anjangany 2:0 
Surji; 
Local; 
Devara; 0-2 
Chamak Bk.; 1:0 
Hirapur; 2-0 
Anjanganv 40 
Surji; 
Ekadara; ‘ 
Dharni; 9-0 
Ashok Nagar; 2:0 
Local; ei 
Jamganv; 3-0 
Local; 
Katpur; 2:0 
Varkhed; 3-0 
Local; ve 
Shirajyanv 2:0 
Korde; 
Bhandaraj; 1-0 
Local; a 
Waki; 1-0 


Shendurjana 2:0 
Kh.; 
Rajana; 0-4 


Brahmanavada 4°0 

Govindpur; 
Morshi; 40 
Local; 


AMRAVAT] DISTRICT 


733 


Railway Station ; 


Distance. 


(5) 
Paratvada; 9:0 
Dhamangany; 7:0 
Anjanganv = 2'0 

Surji; 
Amravati; 14:0 
Amravati; 16°0 
Chamak Bk.; 1-0 
Amravati; 12:0 
Anjangany 4:0 

Suri; 
Narkhed; 110 
Tukaithad; 24:0 
Dhamanganv; 9:0 
Chandur; = 170 
Pandurana; 30:0 
Achalpur; 7:0 
Amravati; 28-0 
Arvi; 6:0 
Banosa; 60 
Dipori; 3-0 
Anjanganv; 8-0 
Anjanganv; 4-0 
Amravati; 180 
Dipori; 3-0 
Achaipur, 10:0 
Amravati; 24°0 
Amravati; 38-0 
Badnera; 11-0 


—_ 


Weekly Bazar ; 


Distance ; 


Bazar Day. 


(6) 


Dhamanganv; 
Local; 


Anjanganv 
Surfis 
Loca]; 


Devara; 
Chamak Bk.; 
Takarkheda; 
Anjangany 
Surji; 
Rajura; 
Dharni; 
Anjansjngi; 
Local; 


Benoda; 
Local; 


Local; 


Local; 
Banosa; 
Virul Rondhe; 


Bhandaraj; 
Anjanganv; 
Vathoda; 
Shendurjana 

Kh.; 

Rajana; 

Nerpingalai; 


Morshi; 
Mahuli Chor; 


2:0; Wed, 
1. Fri. 


2°0; Mon. 
++ Mon, 


0-1; Mon. 
1:0; Fri. 

2:0; Tue. 
4:0; Mon. 


7:0; Thu. 
9:0; Fri. 
20y 
«= Thu: 


4-0; Sat. 


1.) Wed. 


3-0; Mon. 


2:0; Sat. 


0-4; Fri. 


40; Thu. 


4-0; Tue. 
3-0; Tue. 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance. 


(”) 


Vadganv; 


Anjanganv; 
Yavali; 
Yavali; 
Achalpur; 
Ashti; 
Anjanganv; 
Local; 
Dharni; 
Local; 


Paratvada; 


Local; 


Anjanganv; 


a 
Local; 


10-0 


Institutions and other 
information. 


rv. $1 (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

w. S! (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

W;w. | 2 tl. 

w;rv. | 2 Sl (pr, m); Ca; 2 tl; m; 
lib; dp, 

W. | SI (pr); Cs; tly dp. 

Wsrv. | Cea (gr); tl. 

wyn. | Sl(pr); 21. 

Ww. | tl, 

Wyw. | SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Ww. tl. 

w. $1 (pr); th; ch. 

W. | 2S! (pr, m); Cs; 5 tl; may 
dp, 

Ww. [th 

W;w. | 2 $1 (pr, m); Ce (c); With; 
2 gym; ch; lib; dp. 

W;w. | 2 SI (pt, h); Cs (c); 2 th; 
dh; lib; dp. 

w. 

w3rv. | Sl (pr); pyt; 2 tl; lib. 

trv;w. | SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

w. tl. 

W;w | Cs (c); tl. 

W;w. | 281 (pr, m); Cs(c); Gokul 
Ashtmi Fr. Srn. Sud, 8; 
3 tl; dg; lib; Cch, 

rv;w, | tl. 

w. tl, 

w. 2 Si (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; m;. 
2 dg. 

rv;w. | Sl (pr); Shri Sunder Nara- 
yan Fr. Mg. Sud. 15; 2]. 

Ww. Si (pr); 2th. 

W;w. | Sl (m). 

w. 2 S1 (pr, m); 3 tl; ch; lib. 


734 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name, 


(1) 


Dhanora Jahagir—Dyr.— 
STANT HEAT, 

Dhanord Jog—Amt,— 
START HTT. 

Dhanora Jog—-Amt.—TATeT 
oT. 

Dhanoré Malhi—Cdr,— 
TAT ATE. 

Dhanora Mogal—Cdr,~» 
STATE HTS. 

Dhanora Phasi—Amt,~- 
aaa at. 

Dhanora Sikra—Cdr,—Tarer .. 
farar. 

Dhanori—Amt,— Tale 


Dhara Kot—Mlg.— Tt FS. 
Dharani—Mlg.—aTart re, 


Dharanmaho—Mlg.—STCTag 


Dharapha|—Amt.—OTehS 

Dharamdob—-M|g.—4AS1S 

Dharavada—Cdr.—_ 4 TCaTsT 

Dhavadi Biya—Mlg.—aTaSt 
fast. 

Dhavadi Mansa—Mlg.— 
arad) AR. 

Dhava] isar—Amt.—_Faeaet 


Dhavalsari—A mt,—Saeaet 

Dab iganw—Acr,—afemta 
Dhodara-——Mlp,—FtaTl 

Dhotra —Cdr.— TTT 
Dhotra—Cdr, TAT : 
Dhotarakheda—Acr.— Sata ST 


Dhulagh it —Mlg.— arate 
Dhulaghat—Mlg.— Trae 


(2) 


Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 


16-0 
10-0 
10-0 
24-0 
12-0 
10-0 


12:0 
(2-0 


6-0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Houscholds ; Agriculturists. 


(3) 


Post Office ; 


Distance, 


(4) 


a ee a ee | LE ie err yy eR 


3-0; 


144; 
257; 


192; 


217; 


102; 
33; 


4 |Arala; 


9 


134 |\Januna; 


549 
365 
225 
153 
577 
88 
567 
247 
183 
106 
170 
280 
127 
153 
304 
470 
103 
369 


214 
470 


262 


Palaskhed; 
Local; 
Local; 
Yevati; 
Local; 
Dharni; 
Local; 
Dharni; 
Sarsi; 


Anjansingi; 
Dharni; 


Dharni; 
Salod; 


Sars; 

Local, 
Dharni; 
Shendola Bk.; 
Javalz; 

Local; 


Kalamkhar; 
Dharni; 


40 
11-0 
40 
0-1 


2-0 
25-0 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


735 


Railway Station ; 


Distance, 


6) 


Badnera; 
Chandur; 
Malkhed; 
Badnera; 
Chandur; 
Amravati; 
Tukaithad; 
Tukaithad; 
Tukaithad; 
Badnera; 


Dhamanganv; 
Dhulghat; 


Dhulghat; 
Badnera; 


Badnera; 
Achalpur; 
Tukaithad; 
Chandur; 
Chandur; 
Elichpur; 


Tukaithad; 
Local; 


7-0 
12:0 
16:0 
14-0 

22-0 


20-0 


21-0 


8-0" 


12-0 
30-0 
25-0 
18-0 


7-0 
10-0 
23-0 
12:0 
10:0 

4-0 


18-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Ragar Day. 


Banosa; 


Badnera; 
Palaskhed; 
Local; 
Local; 
Yevati; 
Local, 


Dharni; 
Local; 


Dharni; 
Badnera; 


Anjansingi; 
Baru; 


Baru; 


Mangrul 
Chava); 
Loni; 
Local; 
Dharni; 
Shirajganv; 
Javala; 
Achalpur 


Camp; 


Kalamkhar; 
Raytalai; 


(6) 


8:0; Thu. 


ee ee 


4:0: Mon. 


1:0; Fri. 


Mon. 


Mon. 


2:0; Sun. 


1-4; Mon, 


2:0; Mon. 
5°0; Fri. 


2:0; Sat. 
.. Sun, 
11-0; Fri. 

2:0; Wed. 

0-13 Fri. 

3-0; Thu. 


2:0; Sat. 
11-0; Sat. 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance. 
(7) 
Atala; 2:0 
. 2:0 
“% 60 
a 5-0 
Local; an 
Dharni; 8:0 
Local; . 
Dharni; 5*0 
40 
Anjansingi; 2>4 
Bod; 8-0 
Bod; 8-0 
5-0 
2-0 
ae 3-0 
Dharni; 11-0 
5-0 
Chandur; 10'0 
Paratvada; 2-0 
Local; 


Water 


(8 


Ww, 


Ww. 


w3tv. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


(9) 


Sl (pr); 3 tl; ch, 
51 (pr); 3 tl; mq; gym. 
S1 (pr); 3 tl; ch; lib. 


2 SI (pr, m); Ce; tl; ch; Liby 
dp. 
$1 (pr); tl. 


2 Si (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; mq; 
4 dg; dh; dp. 


3 SI (pr, m, h); 3 Ca; 2 t); 
2 m; mq; dg; dh; 4 dp; 
Cch. 

SI (pr); Mahadeo Fr. 
Phg; tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; t]. 


$1 (pr); Cs; tl. 


Sl (pr); Cs; ch, 
S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 
4tl; dh. 


2 S1 (pr); tl; mq. 
251 (pr, m); Ca; 3 tl; lib. 


Sl (pr); 3 tl; gym. 

Si (pr); Cs; tl. 

Sl (pr); Cs (c); Haidubua 
Fr, Srn. Vad. 5; 4]; m; 
mq; dg. 

Sl (pr); Cs; tl 


736 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction; | Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; Post Office ; 


Village Name. Travelling )Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
distance, 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Didanda—Mlg.—fadat 1S; 9:0 | 24; 107; 19; 60 ee * 
Digargavhan-Amt,—faTeTegiy .. we 150 25; 353; 97; 207 |Shivangany; 20 
Dighi-—Cdr,—-faeit {BE} 23:0 | 168; 974; 215; 464 | Jhada; 3-0 
Dighi—Cdr,—fzay LW; 100] 22s 4795 118; 223 | Kavatha; 20 
Dighi—Dyr.—faey .|NE; 20:0} 08; 195; 35; 90 | Vaki Raipur; 04 
Dildlapar—Acr.—feataqz vf Ey 180] Il; 245; 44, 80 | Chandur 20 

Bazar; 
Dilavarapd:—Car,—fzaraegt ..| E; 30) 08; 295; 76; 178 |Shirajganv 04 
Korde; 
Dipori—Cdr,—faqyzt . | Es 5:0 | 2-4: 464: 102; 162 | Tivara; 2-0 
Divankhed—Cdr,—feart@e | SE; 120\} 1-6; 266; GIy_—«15T | Mardi; 20 
Diyi—Mlg,—feat NE; © 3:0} 23; 362; 71; 195 | Dharni; 24 
Domi—Mle.— STAT . eee 3:0; 567; 105; 322 | Katkumbhe; 20 
Domak—Mgi,—BITF | SEy 15:0} 166; 539; 120; 200 | Ashtoli; 20 
PombalJa—Dyr,— Ta TZ LNG 60] Il; 278; 61; 147 | Kokerda; 10 
Donad—Amt.—-217@ VLNy 1201 1605 260; 52; 128 |SaloraKh; 24 
Dongarginv—Dyr,—Si Twas Fea ees | . 1:5; 366; 76; 197 | Markanda; 0-4 
Donoda—Acr,—@TA1ST 135 HO }-- 1-6; 542; 131; 220 | Local; i 
Dani—Mlg.—3a} oN; 80 | 3+4; 564; 104; 224 | Bodfarm; 3-0 
Durgapar—Amt.—3anrqe |S: 7:0 0:8; 39; 9; .. | Badnera; 1:0 
Durgavidi—Cdr.—@TaT8T NE; 17-0407; 347; 81; 169 | Anjansingi; 1-4 
Durgavadé—Msi.—7a1s1 JSE; 2:0 | 2:5; 384; 87; 189 | Morshi; 1-0 
Ekadara—Msi,—U Heel .| E; 32:0 4-4; 1608; 381; 801 | Local; 
Ekalara—Dyr.—T HABIT ALN; 14-0 1:4; 401; 85; 199 | Songanv; 2-0 
Eklara Najik—Cdr,—UHeTeT 133 11-0} 0-9; 151; 28; 45 | Yerad; 3-0 
afar. 
Ekalavihir—Msi.—opafagry | E; 32-0 26; 131; 32; 76 | Linga; 3-0 
Ekapaja—Cdr -—T#TTAT | $5 ¢-0 1-7; 88; 25; 43 | Dhanora 1-4 
Mogal; 
Elicaptr—Dyr.—Of4aqr ({W; 80] 14; 301; 65; 174 | Amala; 2-0 
Emampit-——Msi.—3ajvaqz .| Ws 17'0 2:0; G4; 21; 42 | Chandur 2-0 
Bazar; 
Eranaganv—Amt.—_U UT .| 8; 18-0 1-8; 930; 221; 501 | Mbasala; 20 
Esambari—Msi,—Z4Faet AE; 200} 1-8; 419; 92; 233 | Jarud; 1-4 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 737 


Railway Station ; | Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 
Distance, ; Bazar Day. Distance. Water information. 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Bodfarm; 2-0 | n. Cs; tl. 


Amravati; 17:0 | Pimpalvihir; 2:0; Sun. | Pimpalvihir; 2-0 | w. S1 (pr); 3 tl; ch. 


Dhanodi; 2:0 | Mangrul 3-0; Wed. | Dhanodi; 2:0 | rv. S) (pr); Cs; tl. 
Dastagir; 
Malkhed; 6°0 | Dhanora 2:0; Mon. vs 7-0 | w. SI (pr); tl. 
Mogal; 
Kokarda; 12:0 | Vaki Raipur; 04; Sat. os 8-0 | W;w. | Sl (pr); 2 t1. 
Amravati; 25-0 | Chandur 2-0; Sun, | Chandur 2:0 | Wyw. | 3 tl. 
Bazar; Bazar; 

Chandur; 4°4 |) Chandur; 44; Sun, sé 3-0 | wjn. | Ca; tl. 

Local; .. | Chandur; 5-0; Sun. 7 50 | W;w. | Sl (pr); 3 tl. 

Chandur; —-12-0 | Mardi; 2-0; Sat. | Savarlis 40 | w. $1 (pr); Cs (gr); t), 

Tukaithad; 22-4 | Dharni; 2:4; Fri, | Dharni; 3-0 | w. Sl (pr); 2 tl, 

Achalpur; 30:0] Katkumbha; =. 2:0; Thu. ay < asi 

Amravati; 28°0 | Ashtoli; 2:0; Thu. ey 3-0 | W;w. | 51 (pr); tl; ch. 

Kokarda; 2:0 | Kokarda; 1-0; Fri. | Daryapur; 6°0 | rv;w. | SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

Amravati; 13:0 | Nandganv Peth; 4:0; Fri. i 5-0 | W. tl. 

Kokarda; 14-0 | Vathoda Kh.; 1-0; Mon, ot .. | Ww. | SI (pr). 

Kushta Bk.; 10-0 | Local; .. Wed. an 10 | rv;w. | 251 (pr, m); 2 tl; dp. 

Tukaithad; 19-0 | Dharni; 8-0; Fri.--| Bodfarm; 3-0 | rv. SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg; lib; Cch. 

Badnera; 1-0 | Badnera; 1-0; Mon. | Badnera; 1-4] W. tl. 

Dhaman- 12:0 | Anjansingi; 1-4; Sun. | Anjafisingi; 2-0 | w;rv. | Sl (pr); Cs; Mahashivaratra 

ganv; Fr, Phg; 2tl. 

Amravati; 35:0 | Morshi; 1:0; Tue. | Morshi; 2:0 | W;w. | Sl (pr); 3 tl; m. 

Narkhed; 10-0 | Rajura Bazar; 7:0; Thu. 2 0-2 | W;w. | 2 Sl (pr,m); Hanuman Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; 5 tl; gym; 
2 lib; dp. 

Kapus Talani; 3:0} Kokarda; 2:0; Fri. 11-0 | wjrv. | SI (pr); 5 tl. 


Chandur; 11-0 | Ghuikhed; 1-0; Wed. | Ghuikhed; 1-0; | w. Cs (gr); 2 tl. 


Narkhed; 9-0 | Mohad; 3-0; Wed. | Pusala; 3-0 | W:w. | SI (pr). 

Chandur; 9-0 | Rajura; 1-0; Tue. | Nandganv 5-4] w. tl. 
Khandeshavar; 

Banosa; 9-0 | Banosa; 9-0; Thu. | Arala; 4:0 | W;w. | SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Amravati; 21-0 | Chandur Bazar; 2:0; Sun. | Chandur 2:0 | W;w. | Sl (pr); tl. 
Bazar; 

Malkhed; 4:0 | Local; .. Sat. | Nandgany 6:0 | w. S] (pr); 2 tl. 
Khandeghvar; 

Pandurana; 26-0 | Jarud; 1-4; Sun. | Jarud; 2:0 | W;w. | Sl (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 


A-280—47-A, 


738 


Village Name. 


(1) 

EtakI—Dyr,-—-32aht NW; 
Ettamaganv--Msi._ 3a ag are 
Gadgamalit—Mlg,—TSTTATAE. .| 5; 
Gajipar—Dyr.— TTS FT LN; 
Gambheri—Mlg.— Tat ..| SW; 
Gambhirapar—Amt.—THTTYS 
Gambhijrapir—Amt.—TATTIE «| W5 
Ganesapar—Dyr.— TTX S; 
Gancsapar—~Msi,—TIRTTS E; 
Gangajai—Cdr —atrsre WE; 
Gangarakheda—Mlg.—i THICAST 
Gangarakhedda—M!¢.—4IVaST |. 
Ganoja—Amt.—T THT SW; 
Ganoja—Acr.— TAHT E; 
GanorI—Amt.— 7m E; 
Garajadari—Dyr.—TOHaTl N; 
Gaulakhedi—Dyr.—TWaST NW; 
Gaulakheda--Mlg.—a{t@3T S; 
Gaulakhedi—Mlg.— 11ST .| 8; 
Gaurakhedi—Acr,—11@ST N; 
Gaurakhedi—Amt —tiT@SST 8; 
Gaurakehda—Amt,—71CSST SW; 
Gaurakheda—Cdr, —71€@3T E; 
Gaurakhedi—Dyr,—71RSST «| 
Gavalin Doh—Mle.—Tqary ete W; 
Gavandaganv Bk;—Dyr.—a1as- SE; 

mia 
Gavandaginv Kh.—Dyr.—iTq-| SE; 

ait 4. 
Gavaner Taleganv—Amt,—T4-| E, 

at aaa 
Gavha—Cor,—TeaT .| NE; 


A-280-—47-B. 


Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 


(2) 


7-0 


120 
40 
8-0 
06 
1-0 

14-0 

11-0 

10-0 

25-0 

12-0 

26+0 


26-0 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


(3) 
38; 868; 205; 410 
29; 905; 191; 429 
1-6; 269; 46; 139 
l-1; 226; 50; 82 
1-8; 425; 68; 229 
Included in Urban Area I. 
ion 14; 4; 5 
1:7; 300; 67; 127 
1:7; 226; 51; 154 
1:7; 84; 20; 53 
1:8; 169; 30; 105 
2°5; 492; 94; 289 
3-8; 1961; 419; 847 
1:4; 268; 60; 135 
6:7; 1381; 323; 641 
0-4; #118; 26; 69 


0-2; 9; 1; 4 


1-4; 473; 96; 235 
0:8; 166; 29; 108 
0-7; 724; 154; 374 
1-0; 215; 46; 119 
15; 531; 119; 242 
1-2; 53; 8; 31 
1-4; 438; 91; 224 
3-8; 250; 46; 124 
3-1; 1409; 306; 599 
05; 161; 36; 70 
3:2; 278; 64, 132 
18; 812; 196; 413 


Post Office ; 


Distance. 
(4) 
Local; 
Loni; 2:0 
Dharni; 12:0 
Leheganv; 1.0 
Kalamkhar; 3-0 
Amravati; 1-0 
Daryapur; 2-0 
Ambada; 5-0 
Dhamanganv; 2:0 
Local; 
Sonori; 1-0 
Local; ie 
Nimkhed 2-0 
Bazar; 
Nimkhed 2:0 
Bazar; 
Local; as 
Kalamkhar; 0-1 
Local; 
Dhanora 1-0 
Gurav; 
Uattamsara; 2°4 
Chandur; 50 
Chendakapur; 3-0 
Sadrabadi; 1-0 
Local; fs 
Gavandaganv 0°] 
Bk; 
Mangrul Cha- 2:0 
val; 


Anjanvati; 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 739 


a 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar ; Distance; } Motor Stand; Institutions and other 
Distance, Bazar Day. Distance. {Water information, 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

Leheganv; 2-0 | Local; .. Tue. ee 3-0 | W;w. | 3S1(2pr,h); Cs (c); 4 th; 
ch; Jib. 

Pandurana; 4:0 | Loni; 2:0; Wed. ate .. | worv. | SI (pr). 

Dhulghat; 25-0 | Baru; 5-0; Mon. | Dharni; 12:0 | w. 

Leheganv; 1-0 | Lehegany; 10; Tue. hes 1.0 | rv. 4tl. 

Tukaithad; 18-0 | Kalamkhar; 3-0; Sat. | Dedtalai; 3-0 | w. tl. 

Amravati; 1-5 | Amravati; 1-3; Wed; | Stage; O'l | pl. Cs; tl; mq; dg; gym. 

Sun. 

Banosa; 2:0 | Banosa; 2:0; Thu. | Daryapur; — 1-0 | W5w. | tl. 

Amravati; 45:0 | Ghataladaki; 4-0; Sat. i 14°0 |] w. tl. 

Dhamangany; 2-0 | Dhamanganv; 2-0; Sun. | Dhamanganv;2:0 .. pth 

Kurum; 4:0 | Badnera; . ee at ow. 2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs (c); 5 tl; 
m; mq; dh; lib; 2 dp. 

Amravati; 27-0 | Chandur Bazar; 4-0; Sun. i 5-0 | Ww. | SI (pr); tl. 

Takali; 4-0 | Local; .. Tue. | Bhatkuli; 3-0 | w. 2S! (pr, m); Cs; Ramnavmi 


Fr, Ct, Sud. 9; Mahashiv- 
ratra Fr; 5 tl, 


Anjangany; 6:0 | Nimkhed 0; Sat. re 4:0 | Wyw. 
Bazar; 
Anjanganv; 9-0 | Nimkhed 2:0; Sat. at 3-0 | w. 
Bazar; 
Achalpur; 12:0 | Local; .. Tue. | Kalamkhar; 1-0 | rv. tl. 
Tukaithad; 14-0 | Kalamkhar; 0-1; Sat. | Kalamkhar; 1-0 | rv. tl. 
Elichpur; 3-0 | Achalpur 2-0; Thu. - 2:0{w. | 2S! (pr, m); 2 tl; m; gym; 
Camp; lib. 
Badnera; 19-0 | Nandganv 3-0; Sat. we 0-5 | w. SI (pr); tl]. 
Khandeshvar; 
Takali; 3'0 | Bhatkuli; 2°0; Fri. se 2:0 | wirv. | Sl (pr); Cs; 2 tl; Cch. 
Chandur; 5°0 | Chandur; 5°0; Sun. | Chirodi; 40} nn, 
Kokarda; 10-0 | Khallar; 3-0; Wed. 7 5-0 | Wrw. | SI (pr); tl; m. 
Tukaithad; 6:0 | Dedtalai; 4-0; Sun. | Dedtalai; 3:0 | w. tl. 
Anjanganv; 10-0 | Local; .. Tue. | Wadner 4:0 | wsrv. 2 Sl (pr, m); 2 Cs (c); 2 tl 
Gangai; mq. 
Anjanganv; 10:0 | Gavandaganv 0:1; Tue. | Wadner 5-0 | wirv. | 2 tl. 
; Bk; Gangai; , 
Badnera; 28-0 | Mangrul Chaval; 2:4; Thu. | Local; .. [Ww SI (pr); ¢l. 
Dhamanganv; 11-0 | Anjanvati; 2:0; Wed. i 3-0 | w. $1 (pr); Cs; tl. 


nn i 


740 


Direction ; 


Village Name. Travelling 
distance. 
(1) (2) 
Gavhanakund—-Msi.—Teqrmgs N; 240 
Gavhanavada|—Dyr.—agrq- NW; 10:0 
qeIw. 
Gavha Nipani—Cdr.—a7egq NE; 17-0 
farrroft. 

GiyavadI—Dyr.— 114 41st SF; 36 
Ghada—Dyr.— 7 87T «| SE; 15-0 
Ghatakhedi—Amt.—41q@SI E; 60 
Ghatlad ki—Acr,— S12 ast 22:0 
Ghodacadi—Dyr,— St Fat W; 8:0 
Ghodadev Kh.—Msi.— 91827 q, | N; 7-0 
Ghodaganv—Acr.— ania -+| NE; 5-0 
Ghodagavhan—-Msi.—_7tamagray | SW; | 14-0 
Ghodasaganv—Dyr.— saa | N; 14:0 
Ghorad—Msi.—4}z1s 31-0 
Ghota—Cdr,—FieT «| N; 14-0 
Ghoti—Mlg.— iZI. SE; © 11°0 
Ghulkhed—Cdr,—qaag |S; 120 
Ghusali—Cdr.—qarait SE; 10-0 
Ghuti—Mlg.—4éT «|S; 6-0 
Giraguti—Mlg.—fT Tet . as 

Giro'i—Cdr.—fit treat |) E; 21-0 
Gobarakahi—Mlg.—TlatHBe..|N; 1-0 
Gideganv—Msi,—1ratat NE; 120 
Godari—Amt.—T1a&i | N; 8-0 
Godri—Cdr. Ft .|NE; 30-0 
Gokulasara—Cor.—MFBATT ..[E; 23-0 
Goleganv—Amt,—Matt S; 35-0 
Goleg anv—Dyr.— TBST SW; 4-0 
Gondavadi—Mlg.— Sa rst W; 6:0 
Gondavagholi—Acr —TtSaTeatai | 6. 17-0 
Gondavihir—Acr.— 1s fagtz W; 6-4 
Gopagavhan— (mt. TTTTagIT . .| W; 5-0 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


2:0; 
2°4; 
27; 


3B; 


1-2; 
0-5; 


2:2; 


2:4; 
15; 
1-0; 
2:0; 
1:2; 
2:5; 


1-9; 
21; 
14-0; 


2:0; 
2-0; 
4-1; 
1:9; 
1-2; 
1-7; 
1:2; 
1-6; 
1-2; 
21; 
1-7; 
1-8; 
4-6; 
0-6; 
1-3; 


(3) 
563; 
459; 
789; 


956; 


345; 
110; 


3540; 


402; 
200; 
481; 
427; 
321; 
572; 


503; 
104; 
2537; 


493; 
314; 
404; 
555; 
191; 
943; 
400; 
122; 
380; 
332; 
245; 
554; 
153; 
120; 
275; 


132; 


106; 


171; 


204; 


72; 
26; 


792; 


88; 
41; 
101; 
100; 
65; 
150; 


110; 
19; 
569; 


102; 
59; 
74; 

113; 
32; 

180; 
79; 
23; 
92; 
82; 
54; 
99; 
30; 
17; 
53; 


Distance. 
(4) 
Tembhur- 20 
kheda; 
Kumbharganv 2:0 
Bk; 

Kavali; 2-0 
Thilori; 2-0 
Yesurna; 4:0 
Tapovan; 30 
Local; 

Sasan Bk; 1:4 
Pala; 3-0 
Kavitha Bk; = 0-4 
Mangarul; 2°0 
Kamalpur; 1-0 
Ekadara; 2:0 
Varha; 1-0 
Dharni; 10°0 
Local; 
Dhamangany; 4:0 
Dharni; 9-0 
Chikhaldara; 15:0 
Chincholi; 0°6 
Dharni; 11-0 
Local; ie 
Nandura; 2:0 
Jhada; 2:0 
Dhamodi; 2:0 
Kalamkhar; 2:0 
Pathrot; 3-0 
Paratvada; 50 
Alangany; 0:4 


258 


260 


386 


127 


172 
60 


1534 


206 
115 
228 
174 
123 
346 


240 
76 
1167 


280 

91 
233 
194 
104 
488 
196 

73 
215 
200 
110 
323 

82 

69 
148 


Post Office ; 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 741 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance; | Motor Stand; Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. Water information. 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Pandurana; 28-0 ) Varud; 4-0; Wed. | Varud; 4°0 | W;w. } 5S] (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fe. 
Srn; 2 tl; m. 
Kokarda; 3:0 | Umri Mam- 1-4; Sat. 4:0 | W;w. | SI (pr); 4 tl; mq; dg. 
dabad; 


Dhamanganv; 6:0 | Anjansingi; 3-0; Sun. | Anjansingi; 3:0) w. | Cs (gr); 2 tl. 


Banosa; 2:0 | Banosa; 4-0; Thu. | Panora; 2:0 | Ww. | 2 SI (pr); Cs (c); Gokula- 
shtmi Fr, Srn.Sud. 8;3 tl; 
dg; gym; ch. 

0-4 I rvjw. | SI (pr); el. 

Amravati; 6-0 | w. ti. 


Kokarda; 12:0 | Rangar Vasani; 2-0; Thu. 
Amravati; 7-0 | Amravati; 7-0;Wed.; 


Sat. 
Achalpur; 28-0 | Local; -. Sat. 10-0 | W;w. | 3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs (c); 15 tl; 
2 m; mq; dg; ch; lib; 5 dp, 
(vet). 
Banosa; 10:0 | Yewda; 2-4; Wed. | Yewda; 3-0 | rv;t. | SI (pr); Ca (c); 2 41. 
Amravati; 41-0 | Hivarkhed; 3-0; Mon: 2-0 | W3w. | SI (pr); tl. 
Achalpur; 4-4 | Kavitha Bk.; 0:4; Mon. 4:0 | W;w. | SI (pr); 2 tl. 
Amravati; 30°0 | Katpur; 30; Mon. |: .. 2:0 | W;w. | Sl (pr); Cs (c); tl. 
Kokarda; 6-0 | Kokarda; 40; Fri. | Arala; 10-0 | W;w. | SI (pr); tl; m. 
Katol; 18-0 | Rajura Bazar; 6:0; Thu. | Dhaga; 1:0 | rv;w. | St (pr); Vitthal Fr.Kt.Sud. 
1); 4tl; gym. 
Chandur; 13-0 | Varha; 1-0; Mon: Es 1-0 | W3w. | SI (pr); 2 tl. 
Tukaithad; 30°0 | Dharni; 10°O; Fri] Lavada; 20) W. Ss , 
Chandur; 12:0 | Local; .. Wed. 12:0 | w. 351 (pr, m, h); Cs; 3 tl; mas 


2 gym; ch; lib; dp. 


Dhamarganv; 4:0 | Dhamanganv;. 4-0; Sun. 20 |w. (Sl (pr); 2tl; m. 


Tukaithed, 22:0 | Dharni; 9-0; Fri. | Dharni; 6-0 | wyrv. | tl. 
Acha!pur; 20-0 | Paratvada; 20:0; Thu. te oe 
Pulganv; 3-0 | Pulganv; 3-0; Mon. a 4:0 | w. SI (pr); tl; gym. 
Tukaithad; 26:6 | Dharni; 14-0; Fri. | Durna; 4-0 | wjrv. | tl. 
Pandurana; = 300 | Rajura; 4-0; Thu. 4-0 | wsrv. | 251 (pr, m); 2 Cs (2 mis);t]. 
Amravati; 10-0 | Valganv; 2:0; Thu. 2-0 | rvjw. | SI (pr); 2 tl. 

oe ee fs a we ar 4-0 | rv. 2tl. 
Rohana; 2:0 | Rohana; 2:0; Tue. | Rohana; 2-0 | rv. SI (pr); tl. 
Badnera; 25°0 | Salod; 3-0; Fri. ate 9°0 | W. SI (pr); tl; Cch. 
Banosa; 4-0 | Banosa; 4:0; Thu. } Daryapur; 4-0 | rv. Sl (pr); Cs (c); ti. 
Tukaithad,; 18-0 { Kalamkhar; 2:0; Sat. | Local; 0-2 | w;rv, | SI (pr); dp. 
Pathrot; 3-0 | Pathrot; 3-0; Fri. | Pathrot; 4-0} nn. 
Achalpur; 6:0 | Paratvada; 5-0; Thu. 1:0 | w. 
Amravatis 8-0 | Amravati; 8-0; Sun. 4-0 | wer, jth. 


742 


Direction ; 


Village Name. Travelling 
distance, 
(1) (2) 

Gorala—Msi,—1T@1at Sw; 15-0 
Goreganv—Msi.— 12 E; 14-0 

Govindapar—Acr,—faaqt si es 
Govi ndapiir—Acr.—Taeqz E; 14:0 
Guaiji—Cdr. asf} NE; 11-0 
Hadapa—Cdr,— @34T SW; 6-0 
Haibatapar—Cdr—@qaqqt |S; 10-0 
Haidatapar—Acr.—@a7qt a E; 14.0 
Hanavatakhedi—Acr.—@71qqq@st | SW; 6:0 
Hantoda—Dyr.—@aveT SE; 17.0 
Haradaé—-Mly.—@€4T N; 21-0 
Haradoli—Mlg.—@tatat E; 5-0 
Haram—Acr,—3t4q | SW; 5-0 
Harani—Amt.—@emrt S; 32:0 
Harata]Jia—Amt.— @CaTaT W; 14-0 
Harato¢i—Amt,—@taret w; 140 
Hasampar—-Ms].—@T34qt—. - |S; 9-0 
Hasanapar—Dyr.— @aalgy .| NE; 4-0 
Hasinapar Paradi—Dyr.— AW; 22:0 

SAATTT TST 7 
Hatakheda—Amt.—@}7@8T NW; 13-0 
Hatakheda—Amt:—- #T7@ ST LNW;  18°0 
Hatala—Amt.—@]1T@T E; 9-4 
Hatida-——Mlg.— gaat N; 8-0 
Hatarni—Msi.—arqat E; 300 
Hayaptir—Dyr.—garqet SE; 11-0 
Himmatpir—Amt.—f@rnaqe . ASE; 18-0 
Hingenaganv—Cdr.—faromyra . JE; 14-0 
Hingani—Dyr.— fart .-|SE; 16-0 
Hingani Mirjhapt:—Dyr — S; 74 
farm faatyz 

Hiradimal—Mlg.—faratas we, ia 
Hirapar—Acr.— feat E; 20:0 
Hirdptr—Amt —ferrgqx Nw; 15-0 
Hirapir—Cdr.—fgugt LE; 12-0 
Hirapor—Dyr.—fgaqe NW; 24:0 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


(3) 


Post Office; 
Distance. 
(4) 
Benoda; 20 
Palaskhed; 1-0 
Chandur Bazar; 3-0 
Paratvada; 6.0 
Local; ae 
Dharni; 230 
Dharni; 3-0 
Local; ae 
Mangarul 2:0 
Chaval; 
Local; is 
Mhaispur; 3-0 
Naya Vathoda; 1:0 
Mahuli; aK 
Sateganv; 2-0 
Raipur; 3-0 
Bbankheda Kh;2°0 
Dharni; 10-0 
Local; 
Kamelpur; 1-0 
Nirul; 2-0 
Dhamanganv; 3:0 
Gavandagany 03 
Bk.; 
Dhamodi; 2:0 
Gaulakhede; 3-0 
Sonori; 2:0 
Local; ree 
Dhamanganv; 2:0 
Nimkhed 0-1 


Bazar; 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 743 


ep a 


Railway Station ; Weekly Bazar ; Distance ;} Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 
Distance, Bazar Day. Distance, Water information. 

(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

Sie os os Pe Local; . .. | Wyw. | SI (pr); tl. 
Amravati; 28-0 | Benoda; 2-0: Sat. | Benoda; 2-0 | wyn. | SI (pr); tl; lib. 

ar Be ae ; ns or ss .. | Sl (pr). 

Se by es ide ..| Asegany; 1-0 | W;w. | Sl (pr); 2 tl. 

a 4% ite 8 -+| Local; .. |W. SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Chandur; 7:0 | Palaskhed; 1-0; Fri. os 6:0 | w. tl. 

we ee es or i be 1:4 | w. 
Achalpur; 18-0 | Chandur Bazar; 3:0; Sun. a 0-4 | W;w. | Sl (pr); 2 tl. 
Achalpur; 7-0 | Vadganv; 3-0; Sun. | Vadaganv; 30 | W;w. | Sl (pr); Cs (c); 5 tl; lib. 
Anjanganv; 2:0 | Anjanganv; 2-0; Mon. |. 56 2:0 | W;w. | SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 
Tukaithad; 43-0 | Bairagad; 3-0; Mon. | Dharni; 24-0 | rv. tl. 
Tukaithad; 13-0 | Dharni; 3-0; Fri. | Dharni; 50 | wjrv. | Si (pr); tl. 
Naubag; 3-0 | Paratvada; .. Thu. | Vadganv; 2:0 | wjrv. | 2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs (c); tl, 
Badnera; 27:0 | Mangarul 2-0; Thu. ae 4-0 | W. SI (pr); tl. 
Chaval; 
Amravati; 23-0 | Darapur; 4:0; Fri. | Kholapur; 3-0 | w;t. | 251 (pr, m); 2 tl. 
Amravati; 23-0 | Darapur; 4-0; Fri, | Kholapur; 3-0 | w;t. | tL 
Amravati; 31-0 | Pimpaltkhuta; ‘1-4; Sun, a W;w. | tl. 
Banosa; 4-0 | Banosa; 5:0; Tue. | Stage; 46] rv. | Sl (pr); Cs; Gopalpuri 
Kt, Sud. 8; 3 tl; dh. 

Anjanganv; 4-0 | Anjanganv; 4:0; Mon. ¥ 3-0 | W;w. | SI] (pr); Cs (c); t]; m. 

aA Be oe ae be | Ashti; 3-0 | w. $1 (pr); tl; mq. 
Amravati; 14-0 | Phuganv; 4-0; Fri. | Marki; 30 | w. SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; m 
Malkhed; 3°0 | Malkhed; 3°0; Tue. | Pohara; 2:4 |[n. tl. 
Tukaithad; 25-0 | Baru; 3-0; Mon. he 6:0 | w. Sl (pr); Cs. 
Pandurana; 34-0 | Rajura; 5-0; Thu. | Local; .. | W;w. |] 3 Sl (pr, m, h); Cs; t); lib, 

ch, 
Kokarda; 6°0 | Kokarda; 4-0; Fri. ‘se 3-0 | W;w. | SI (m); Cs (c); 2 tl. 
Amravati; 18-0 | Thuganv; 2-0; Fri. Se 3-0 | wyrv. | 2 tl. 
Dhamanganv; 3:0 | Dhamanganv; 3-0; Sun. “a 3-0 | w. SI (m); Cs; tl. 
Anjanganv; 10:0 | Gavandaganv Wadner tv;w. | Sl (pr); Cs (c); 2 t), 
Bk.; 0-2; Tue. Gangai; 4:0 

Banosa; 6°0 | Banosa; 6:0; Thu. a% 2-4 | rvyw. | Sl (pri; Ce (ec); 3tl. 


Achalpur; 9-0 | Gaulakheda; 3-0; Tue. ha ie te 
Amravati; 25-0 | Chandur Bazar; 2:0;Sun, | Chandur Bazar;2-0 | W3w. | tl. 
Amravati; 14-0 | Takarkheda; 1-4; Thu. | Daryabad; 14 | w. tl. 


Dhamanganv; 2:0 | Dattapur; 2:0; Sun, ae 1-0 | W. tl. 
Anjanganv; 60 | Nimkhed i 2:1 | W;w. | S! (pr); tl. 
Bazar; 0-1; Sat. 
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Village Name. 


(1) 


Hiraptir—Cdr.—fgzqet 
Hirur—Acr.—fget 


Hivera—Acr.—fgazy 
Hivara—Amt.—fe7ar 
Hivari—Amt.—_fgaer 
Hiva khed—Mei.—fgatas 


Husenapar—Cdr.—gaage 
Husenapar—Dyr.— gaat 
Husenapar Dhudaki-—Dyr.— 
BATAC ISI 
Husenapar- K hodaganv—Dyr.— 
aTTs Seats 
Husangabad—Msi.— earn .. 


Ibrahimapar—Amt.—BaTe age 
[brahimaptr—Cdr —Satfeage . . 


Icora—Dyr.— ZR 
Inépor—Msi.— 2ATqz 
Inayatapar—Acr.— Sq FTqe 
Indhapa:—Amt.— age 
Indhala—Amt.—JIoaT 


Indhala—Amt.—Zqay 
Isapt:—Acr.—garqyt 
Isapit—Cdr.— RAT qe 
Tsapit—Msi.—Qarqt 
Isegariv—Acr.—3am 
Ismailapir—Amt.— ZeATEaqe oi 
Ismallapat—Cdr.—_ Ren Teaye .. 
Ismaflapdir—Msi.—eqTeage ee 
Ismailapit—Msi.— SEAR OTT a 


Jadhavapar—Msi RTTTTT 
Jagennathapar—Ac .—ATATTTT 


Jagatapir—Amt TTT T ss 
Jahangirapir—Cdr.—HeTF VIE. . 


Direction ; 


Travelling 
distance. 
(2) 
E; 16°0 
SE; 14-0 
S$; 11-2 
S; 22°0 
Sw; 15-3 
N; 7.0 
UNE, ane 
.| NE; 6°0 
N; 18:0 
N; 21:0 
WwW; 18°0 
SW; © 34-0 
8; 6:0 
JE; 6:0 
S; 8-0 
5; 8-0 
.| Ww; 17'0 
S; 26:0 
E; 60 
S; 12:0 
.|NE; 28:4 
8; 32-0 
S; 7-0 
NW; 14:4 
E; 60 
SE; 32:0 
E; 310 
|W; 18°0 
SE; 15-0 
8; 31-0 
NE; 15:4 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


3-1; 


2:9; 


[+35 
1-7; 
21; 
3-0; 


0-8; 
2-1; 


1:45, 


3-0; 
0-5; 


0-8; 
0-8; 


1:3; 
1:3; 
0:8; 
10; 
T+; 


38; 
Tel; 
1-4; 
1-0; 
1-5; 
1-0; 
0:8; 
0:9; 
0-9; 


0:3; 
1-0; 


1-3; 
0-8; 


(3) 


731; 


1459; 


454, 
342; 
714; 
4451; 


149; 
323; 
203; 


415; 
164; 


129; 
392; 


132; 
195; 
140; 
2; 
22; 


780; 
457; 
127; 
263; 
192; 
26; 
84; 
63; 
160; 


95; 
166; 


86; 
178; 


168; 


314; 


163; 
997; 


404 


652 


268 


Post office, 
Distance. 
(4) 
Jalaka 2-0 
Patache; 
Tuljapur 1-0 
Gadhi; 
Aseganv; 0-4 
Papal; 3-0 


177 
397 
1984 


71 
162 
126 


204 


226 


Phul Amla; 30 
Local; 


Anjanvati; 30 
Kanholi; = 
Kalgavhan; 2:0 


Anjanganv 30 
Surji; 
Belora; (Majara); 


Phul Amila; 
Satephal; 2:0 


Kalashi; 2:0 
Nimbhi; 1-0 
Kurha; 2-0 
Salod; 1'4 


Tapovan; 22 


Kotha; 2:0 
Varkhcd; 40 
Pavani; 2:0 
Raseganv; 1-0 
Thuganvy; 2-0 
Tivara; 1-0 
Rithapur; 20 
Ekadara; 2:0 


Belora (Majara) ; 


Dahiganv; 2-0 
Savarganv; "4 
Anjanvati; 40 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 


Distance. 


(5) 
Talani; 
Achalpur; 


Achalpur; 
Badnera; 
Takali; 
Amravati; 


Chandur; 
Leheganv; 
Anjanganv; 


Anjanganv 
Surji; 
Amravati; 


Kurum; 
Chandur 
Railway; 
Bhujavada; 
Amravati; 
Achalpur; 
Kurum; 
Badnera; 


Amravati; 
Pathrot; 
Chandur; 
Narkhed; 
Kushta Bk.; 
Amravati; 
Dipori; 
Amravati; 
Katol; 


Amravati; 
Achalpur; 


Darvha; 
Chandur; 


28-0 
11-0 
0 
210 


5°4 
3:0 
29-0 
14-0 
60 
14-0 
0-4 
34-0 
17-4 


25-0 
14-0 


18°60 
15-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 


Bazar Day. 

(6) 
Dhamangany; 8:0; Sun. 
Local; Sat. 
Asegany; 0-4; 2. 
Local; . Fri. 
Badnera; §-0; Sun. 
Local; .» Mon 
Kurha; 4:0; Thu. 
Kanholi; .. Sun. 
Kalgavhan; 2:0; Thu. 
Anjanganv 3-0; Mon, 
Surji; 

Belora (Majara); .. Fri. 
Ganoja; 1-0; Thu, 
Baggi; Thu, 
Kalashi; 1:0; Wed. 
Nimbhi; 1:0;-Wed. 
Taleganv; 2:0; Fri. 
Bhatkuli; 5'0; Fri. 
Pimpalganv 14 Fri, 
Nipani; 
Amravati; 5'0; Wed. 
Kakada; 1-4; Sun. 
Shendurjana; 7-0; Tue. 
Rajura Bazar; 4-0; Thu. 
Raseganv; 1-0; Tue. 
Thuganv; 2:0; Fri. 
Chandur; 5-0; Sun. 
Rithapur; 2:0; Tue. 
Jalalkheda; 3+4; Fri; 
Mon, 
Belora (Majara); .. Fri. 
Dahiganv; 2:0; Sun, 
Savarganv; 1°4; Thu. 
Kurha; 4-0; Thu. 


Motor Stand; 


Distance, Water 
(7) (8) 
2:0 | w. 
40 | rv;w 
0-2 | rv;w 
0°2 | w. 
Nagzari; 0:3 | w. 
Stage; Ol | W3w 
Kurha; 2:6 | W3rv 
Nardoda; 0-4 | rv;w 
2:0 | W;w 
he 1-4 | W3w 
Rithapur; 3°0 | w. 
oe) | Wirv 
2:0 | Wrv. 
Daryapur; 6:0 | rv. 
1-0 | W;w. 
s 2:0 | W. 
Bhatkuli; 50 jt. 
6:0 | W. 
Pathrot; 9-0 |W;w. 
0-4 | W;rv 
Rajura Bazar;4-0 | rv;w. 
Achalpur; 6-0 | rv;w. 
0-4, W. 
24 7 W. 
oe ae W;w 
Amaner; 270 | W. 
Rithapur; 3:0 | W. 
Aseganv; 5:0 | W3w 
os 50) W. 
Kurha; 4.0 | W. 


Institutions and other 
information, 


(9) 
Sl (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 


2 S51 (pr, m); Cs (c); 2 4]; 
lib; dp. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Sl (pr); 2 t); 

S1 (pr); Cs; t]. 

3 Sl (pr, m,h); Cs; 4]; 
2m; 2 mq; 5 dg; 3 dp, 

tl. 

Sl (pr); 3 tl. 

Si (pr); tl. 


SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; dg. 
Included in Belora village. 


tl. 
2 Sl (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 


Sl (pr); 2tl. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 
tl. 

tl, 


SI (pr); Cs; mq. 
SI (pr); Ces 2 tl; ch. 


.| Cs; tl. 


SI (pr); tl. 

$1 (pr); Cs, (c); tl. 
2 tl. 

tl. 


tl, 
Included in Belora village 


Sl. (pr); tl. 
tl. 


746 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Village Name. Travelling | Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
distance. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Jahangirpar—Cdr.—TBrNeqT . | S; 6-0 13; 387; 97; 231 | Satephal; 3-0 
Jahanapitr—Dyr.—_ BITTE .-| N; 0-4 li; 135; 23; 67 | Vaki-Ratpur; 04 
Jahanapor—Dyr.—@TTqe .-| NE; 20°0 0-9; 89; 18; 43 | Daryapur; 1-0 
Jainapar—Acr.—HTIX ve) ES 13-0 0-9; 288; 58; 145 | Kharala; 2:0 
Jainaptr—Dyr.— AT qe ..| SW; = 10-0 1-8; 1138; 289; 597 | Local; 
Jaitapar—Amt.— STAT YT LN; 1S 0-8; 196; 35; 68 | Nirul; 2-0 
Jaitapar—Dyr.—FaTyt AS; 5-2 0-6; 48; 25; 16 | Takali; 1*0 
Jalaganv—Cdr.— ont .»| E; 17-0 2:9; 618; 141; 347 | Kavali; 2:4 
Jalaganv Arvi-—Cdr.—wooTigy FE; 11-0 3-2; 794; 172; 350 | Dhamanganv; 2:0 

aTat 
Jajaka—Amt.—W@FT | NW; 15:0 3-8; 991; 204; 440 | Hirapur; ai 
Jajaka—Amt.—AZAT ..| E; 14:0 9:9; 476; 113; 308 | Local; ed 
Jajakia—Cdr.— AT ..| NE; 9-0 46; 1711; 397; 857 | Local; 
Jalaka Patice—Cdr.— Wohl TTA}SE; | 16-0 4-4; 1131; 264; 533 | Local; 
Jalalpar—Acr.—4BTaqt ..| NW; | 8-0 28; 37; 9; 22 | Dhamanganv; 2-0 
Jalanapoir—Msi.—STSATTe 2) WS 16:0 0-6; 633; 150; 272 | Sonori; 1-0 
Jalii— Amt. 98 AS; 9:0 2:5; 556; 143; 342 | Dabha; 1-4 
Jamapir—Acr.— FATA ABs 14:0 0-5; 39; 10; 14 | Sirajganv 02 
Band; 
Jamba—Mlg.— aq ..| SE; 15-0 4:2; 256; 44; 152 | Harisal; 40 
Jamadol —Amt.~3THS}e ..|NE; 25-0 0S; 189; 44; 120} Brahmanvada 5-0 
Govindpur; 
Jamagahv—Amt.— STAT ..[N; 14:0 2:3; 680; 156; 356 | Mahuli; 2-0 
Jamaganv—Msi.— aaa .-| NE; 12°0 153; 1208; 280; 569 | Local; Av 
Jamaganv—Msi.— ratty A es 3-2; 231; 46; 153 | Linga; 40 
Jamalj—Mlg.— STAT Pe (re 2:2; 487; 90; 271 bi nd 
Jamalpar—Msi.—SATSYT ..| E; 30'0 * 1:2; 91; 23; 47 | Loni; 2:0 
Jamathi—Amt.—arrer .1SE; 15-0 I'l; 51; 8; 26 | Jamgany; 0:2 
JamathiG anegapir— Msi.—- cafe eid 35-0 6:3; 983; 212; 386 | Movad; 0-1 
MAY TWAT 
Janori—Acr.—aTaat .-| SW; = [6-0 14; 83; 18; 35 | Sindi; 1:0 
Janinai—Acre.— TAT «| W; 17-0 1-1; 151; 30; 74 | Pathrot; 4-0 


Janini—Amt.— tT . [Ss 11-0 2-6; 589; 129; 174 | Local; 
Jard—Msi._ FS + | ES 18°0 10-1; 6344; 1358; 2717 | Local; 


Railway Station ; 


Distance. 
(5) 


Chandur; 
Kokarda; 
Banosa; 
Amravati; 
Banosa; 


Amravati; 
Bhujavada; 
Dhamanganv; 


Dhamanganv; 


Amravati; 
Amravati; 


Chandur; 
Dhamanganv; 


Paratvada; 
Achalpur; 
Badnera; 

Achalpur; 


Tukaithad; 
Amravati; 


Timtala; 
Pandurana; 
Pandurana; 


Pandurana; 
Badnera; 
Narkhed; 


Pathrot; 
Pathrot; 
Badnerag; 
Pandurna; 


60 
12:0 
1-0 
21-0 
10-0 


10-0 
1-0 
60 


2-0 


15-0 
12-0 


9-0 
6°0 


9-0 
19-9 
3-0 
19-0 


34-0 
25-0 


40 
26:0 
10-0 
45-0 

8-0 

60 


2-0 
6-0 
5-0 
26:0 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 


Bazar Day. 
(6) 
Baggi; .. ‘Thu. 
Vaki-Raipur; 0-4; Sat. 
Banosa; 1-0; Thu 
Javala; 1-0; Thu 
Local; Sun 
3-0; Sat. 

Banosa; 4:0; Thu. 
Mangrul 

Dastagir; 2:0; Wed 
Dhamanganv; 2:0; Sun. 
Takarkhed; 1-4; Tue 
Local; Tue 
Local; Sat 
Local; Tue 
Dhamanganv; 2:0; Wed. 


Chandur Bazar; 4-0; Sun. 


Badnera; 3-0; Mon: 
Sirajganv 0:2; Wed. 
Band; ? 

Harisal; 4-0; Wed. 
Nerpingalai; 2:0; ‘Thu. 
Mahuli; 2-0; Tue. 
Local; .. Wed. 
Pusala; 7-0; Tue. 
Singori; 1-0; Tue. 
Mahuli Chor; 2-0; Tue. 
Movad; 0-1; Wed, 
Sindi; 1-0; Wed. 
Pathrot; 4-0; Fri. 

Badnera; 5-0; Mon. 
Local; Sun. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 


(7) 
Chandur; 60 
10 
8-0 
we 1-2 
Yewda; 5-0 
Loca]; 
Nearby; es 
as 6:0 
2-0 
Daryabad; 1-4 
Savardi; 2:0 
3-0 
0-3 
Se 8:0 
Rithapur; 3:0 
Local; 0-1 
Stage nearby;., 
Harisal; 4:0 
6:0 
Mahuli Chor;2-0 
ra 1.0 
xa 2:0 
Benoda; 8:0 
Se 3-0 
Movad; 0-4 
Pathrot; 5-0 
Local; 0:2 
Local; 


747 


Institutions and other 
information. 


(9) 


S1 (pr); 2 tl. 

tl. 

2tl. 

S} (pr); Cs (c); tle 

Sl (pr); Cs; 4 tl; ch; dp; 
(vet). 

tl. 

Cs (gr); tl. 

$1 (pr); tl. 


Sl (pr), Cs; Nagoba Fr. 
Ps; 3 tl; gym. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; lib. 

$1 (pr); Cs; Shri Khandoba 
Fr, Ps, Sud. 15; 3 tl. 

Sl (m); Cs; 3; mq; lib. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; dg; 
lib. 

Cs; tlt 

2S} (pr, m); Cs; 3 1, 

S1 (pr); 3 tl; ch. 


$1 (pr). 
tl. 


SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
2 S1 (pr, m); Cs; tl. 
Sl] (pr); tl. 


$1 (pr). 

tl. 

Sl (pr); Meghanath Fr. 
Phg. sud. 15; 5 tl; dg; 
ch, 


tl. 

Sl(m); Cs.; 4tl. 

5 $1(2 pr, m, 2 &); 
3Cs; 13 tl; m; mq; 
4 dg; 2 gym; lib; dp. 


748 


Direction ; 


Village Name. Travelling 
distance. 
(1) (2) 
Jasapar—Acr.—HATTT «| E; 17-0 
Jasaptr—Amt.— Faye or eee 13-0 
Jasapa*—Amt.—Aayge 2. | WS; 28:0 
Jasapir—Dyr.— Farge | E; 8-0 
Jasaptir—Msi.—FTaTqe will tase Se 
Javaja—Acr. —FaGT ..) E; 14:0 
Javala---Cdr. —T4@T ..] SE; 10-0 
Javala Bk.—Dyr.— Waar q. eel NG 18:0 
Javaja Kh.—Dyr.— faa &. “LN; 18:0 
Javal4par—Acr.—_Tqaor yt ..| SE; 13-0 
Jav ra—Amt —lae1 «LN; 10-0 
Javara—Amt.—WASt ~+| N; 12-0 
Javara—Cdr.—aTqzy .| N; 28:0 
Javara—Cdr.—-H [ART S; 7:0 
Javara Molavan—Amt.—3fqtt | SE; 22-0 
Aan 
Javardi—Acr.-—a7et .| SE; 4-3 
Javardi—Dyr.— ast «| N3 16:0 
Jayasinga—Amt.— Tata «LN; 18-0 
Jaytapar—Amt.— Faq Te ‘ ‘| wg 
Jethmalpar—Dyr. —FOAMTT «| NW; 2-0 
Jevad—Amt. —aaqe ‘ 
Jevad (Rural Area)—Amt. ae 8; 1-0 
(araier fart) 
Jhada—Cdr.— TST E; 21-0 
Jhadaganv— Cdr.—aTS Tq E; 20:0 
Jhanji— Amt.—Hisfi Nw; 15-0 
Js pala—Mlg.-— AMG .| S; 11:0 
Jhatemajhirl-—Mri. —aermfaz.. W; 28-0 
Jhibr !a—Cdr.—_ fq aay S; 14-4 
Jhilapi-~- Mig.—faerti ..1 8; 1-0 
Jhilangapati—Mle.—faataarer |S; 12-0 
Jhingala—Dyr.— faear on . 
Jholamba—Msi.—aqIvat NE; 9-0 
Jitapar—Dyr.—FiaTyT E; 7:0 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


2:0; 


2-6; 
1-9; 
11; 


0:2; 
0-4; 


(3) 


I; 


7; 


311 


175 
156 
97 


Included in Urban Area I. 


1-8; 


2:6; 


29; 


1031; 


7; 


225; 


in 


508 


Post Office ; 


Distance. 


(4) 


Chandur 
Bazar; 
Januna; 
Khalkoni; 
Arala; 
Rithapur; 
Ta'vel; 
Local; 
Kasbegavhan; 
Kasbegavl an; 
Pathrot; 
Naya Akola; 
Januna; 
Local; 
Nimgavhan; 


Veni Ganesha- 


pur, 
Bhandargj; 
Dhanora 
Phasi; 
Anjangany; 
Amravati; 


Local; 


Chincholi; 
Dhenort; 


Shonduijana; 
Yerad; 


Sadrabadi; 
Dharni; 


Loni; 
Arala; 


2'0 


0-4 
0-6 


3:0 
0-1 


1-0 
12-0 
40 
0-6 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


749 


Railway Station ; 


Distance. 
65) 
Achalpur; 


Timtala; 
Amravati; 
Daryapur; 
Amravati; 
Amravati; 
Chandur; 
Kapus Talani; 
Kapus Talani; 
Pathrot; 
Amravati; 
Timtala; 
Chandur; 
Dipori; 


Badnera; 


Anjanganv; 
Badnera; 


Anjanganv; 


Amravati; 


Talani; 
Nimbora; 
Talani; 
Amravati; 


Mulatai; 
Chandur; 


Tukaithad; 
Dhulaghat; 


Pandurna; 
Banoga; 


19-0 


3-0 
18:0 
10-0 
22-0 
21-0 
10-0 

5-0 

54 

2-0 
10-0 

2-0 
25-0 

5-0 


16°0 


10-0 
12:0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 


(6) 


Chandur Bazar; 2-0; Sun. - 


Mahuli; 2:0; Tue. 
Darapur; + Fri. 
Daryapur; -» Thu. 
Rithapur; 2:0; Tue. 
Local; Thu. 
Local; .. Fri, 
Kasbegavhan; 2:0; Sat. 
Kasbegavhan; 2-0; Sat. 
Pathrot; 1-4; Fri. 
Valganv; 4-0; Thu. 
Mahuli; 2-0; Tue. 
Local; +» Mon, 
Baggi; 1:0; Thu. 
Nandganv 2°0; Sat; 
Khandeshvar; 
Bhandaraj; 2:0; Wed. 
Dhanora 0-4; Thu. 
Phasi; 
Anjanganv; 3-0; Mon, 
Amravati: 1-0; Sun; 
Wed. 
Mangrul 4-0; Wed. 
Dastagir; 
Pulganv; 3-0; Mon. 
Dhanori; 0-6; Sun, 
Shendurjana; 3:0; Fri. 
Yerad; 0-1; Fri. 
Dedtalai; 3-0; Sun. 
Baru; 5-0; Mon, 
Hivarkhed; 3-0; Mon. 
Arala; 0-6; Sun. 


Motor Stand; 


Distance. Water 
(7) (8) 
14 | Ww. 
Loeal; . lw. 
6°0 | w. 
Boralja; 0-4 | wsn, 
Rithapur; 2°0 | w. 
3-0 | W;w 
5:0 | w;rv 
10:0 | rv;w 
10-0 | rv;w 
Pathrot; 1-0 | W:w 
Vayaganv; 1:0 | wn 
Local; 0-4 | w. 
ae 4-0 | rv. 
Shendurjana Ww. 
Kh; 3-0 
Nandganv 2:0 |w. 
Khandeshvar; 
0-3 | wirv. 
2:0 | w;n 
Loni; 5-0 | w. 
Anjanganv; 3-0; w. 
Amravati; 1-0 | w. 
ee | Wry. 
Pulganv; 3-0 | W. 
ae OT | wjn. 
Bodfarm; 4-0 | w. 
Local; 6 | Wyw 
Shivani 8:0 | W;w 
Rasulpur; 
Dedtalai; 4:0] w. 
Dharni; 12:0 | w. 
ae 3-0 | W;w. 
6 0-4 |W;w;t, 


Institutions and other 
information. 


Om 
S) (pr); Cs (c); 21. 


tl; ch, 
S$] (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
Sl (pr); tl. 


2 81 (pr,m); Cs (c); 2 tl. 
S] (pr); 3 t]; ch; dp, 

Sl (pr); Cs (c); 211. 

Ca; tl. 

$1 (pr); tl. 

tl. 

Sl (pr); Ca; tl. 

S] (pr); Zt). 

Sl (pr); 2 th; dg. 


SI (pr); tl. 


Sl (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
281 (pr, m); Cs (c); th. 
3tl. 


2tl. 
Si (pr); 2 tl; mq; gym; ch. 


2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; gym; dp. 
tl. 


SI (pr); Vitthal Fr, Kt, Sud 
V1; tl. 
tl. 


S1 (pr); tl. 

Sl (pr); tl. 

tl. 

S] (pr); Cs (c); tl. 
tl. 


——$———— A 


750 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 


Village Name. Travelling | Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
distance. 

(\) (2) (3) (4) 
Jutapani—Mlg.—searet Ss 3-0 3-2; 289; 56; 169 | Dharni; 5-0 
Kabitpar—Msi.—ateqe «| E; 40 07; 1; 1; 1] Morshi; 40 
Kacarna—Msi.—#Tqmt .|SE;  23°0 1-9; 557; 113; 236 |Mangruli; 0-4 
Kadhav—Mlg.—#@rq | E; 5-0 1-1; 230; 46; 128 | Bodfarm; 0-4 
Kajaldoh—Mlg.—#TH9BBs| wk 3-2; 544; 101; 328 ]|Katkumbha; 4-0 
Kaja}i—Acr.—aTrat .|NE; 17-0 2:0; 774; 159; 354 | Local; wt 
Kajané—Amt.— pray 1S; 20-2 1-7; 899; 199; 449 | Papal; 2:0 
Kakadé—Acr.—#[#ST 4S; 11-0 3°5; 2274; 476; 948 | Local; 
Kakarakhedi—Amt.—4THLGST| W; 22:0 0:2; 96; 17; 50]|Kholapur; 20 
Kakaramal-~Mlg.—FlhTAS ..| E; 11-0 1-2; 218; 38; 124 | Dharni; 11-0 
Kalagavhan—Dyr.—y@tegry | NW; - 18:0 2:1;-.948; 234; 482 | Local; st 
Kalamaganv-—Cdr.—mg@amrg ..| S; 4:0 3:4; 868; 148; 432 | Satephul; 2:0 
Kalamagavhan—Amt.— %i@a- N; 16-0 1-5; 158; 39; 73 | Saur; 2:0 
Weg. 

Kalam Gavhan—Dyr.— #9 W; 8-0 1:0; | 294; 67; 149) Amala; 2:0 
ToSIT. 
Kalamajapar—Cdr.— $B RATT | S; 4:0 1-4: 603; 146; 313 | Satephal; 2-0 
Kajamakhar—Mlg.— #@AaTC . .| SW; 5-0 2:4; 991; 219; 440 | Local; oe 
Kalapani—Mlg.—rerqat 0-4; 158; 30; 103 | Gaulakheda; 2:4 
Kalapi—Mlg.—arady oe eee 1-2; 154; 30; 86 | Dharni; 3-0 
Kalasi—Cdr.— part .|E; 16-0 2:5; 435; 104; 214 | Nimbhora; 1-0 
Kalasi—Dyr.—raorait AE; 7-0 46; 1464; 332; 696 | Local; 
Kalavadi—Dyr.— TOAST =. ..| SE; 16:0 07; 42; 8; 35 ee 2:0 
Kalavit—Acr.—Hofag we LN 5-0 0-8; 193; 32; 122 | Paratvada; 5-0 
Kalhodi—Acr.— egtet .|NE; 13-0 0-7; 365; 86; 207 |Sarphapur; 0-4 
Kamilapir—Dyr-—aTaeqt ..| SE; 12-0 0-5; 342; 70; 149 | Local; ts 
Kamelapit—Msi —HASTIT ..} S; 13-0 1-4; 274, 62; 127 | Rajuravadi; 1-0 
Kamatapir—Amt.—#TAATYT ..| N; 10-0 1-8; 603; 132; 306 | NayaAkola; 1-4 
Kamanapar—Cdr.—TAaTgy ..| SE; 10-0 15; 329; 70; 164 |Shendurjana Kh; 1-0 
Kamuftja—Amt.— TA aT .| W; 7-0 2-4; 551; 108; 207 | Valganv 20 
Jahagir; 


Kanaphodi—Amt.—TTHlEt ..] SW; 12:0 1-5; 239; 49; 93. | Ganoja; 1-0 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


751 


ee 


Railway Station ; 


Distance. Bazar Day. 

6) (6) 
Tukaithad,; 25-0 | Dharni; 5-0; Fri. 
Amravati; 36°0 | Morshi; 4°0; Tue. 
Pandurana; 36-0 | Rajura; 3-0; Thu. 
Tukaithad; 16:0 | Dharni; 5:0; Fri. 
Achalpur; 30-0 | Katkumbha; = 4-0; Thu. 
Achalpur; 18-0 | Deuravada; 0:2; Fri. 
Badnera; 16-0 | Dhanajpur; 2:0; Tue. 
Pathrot; 4-0 | Local; Sun. 
Amravati; 23°0 | Darapur; 3-0; Fri. 
‘Tukaithad; 26°0 | Dharni; 11-0; Fri. 
Anjanganv; 14-0 | Local; Thu. 
Chandur; 4-0 | Chandur; 4:0; Sun. 
Amravati; 16-0 | Saur; 2:0; Sat. 
Banosa; 9-0 | Banosa; 9-0; Thu. 
Chandur; 4:0 | Chandur; 4-0; Sun. 
Tukaithad; 14:0 | Local; .. Sat. 
Achalpur; 10-0 | Gaulakheda; 2:4; Tue. 
'Tukaithad; 15-0 ) Dharni; 3-0; Fri. 
Talani; 1-0 | Pulganv; 6:0; Mon. 
Bhujavada; 3-0 | Local; Wed, 
Kapus Talani; 3-0 | Murha Bk.; 0-4; Sun. 
Achal pur; 6-0 | Paratvada; 5-0; Thu. 
Elichpur; 10-0 | Shirajganv 3-0; Sat. 

Kasaba; 
Kokarda; 6:0 | Kokarda; 40; Fri. 
Amravati; 29-0 | Rajuravadi; 1-0; Sat. 
Amravati; 10-0 {| Valganv; 4-0; Thu. 
Dhamanganv; 3-0] Dhamanganv; 3-0; Sun. 
Amravati; 6:0 | Valganv 2:0; Thu. 
Jahagir. 
Kutum; 3-0 | Ganoja; 1-0; Thu. 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 


(7) 


Dharni; 
Morshi; 
jarud; 
Bodfarm; 


Pathrot; 


Kholapur; 
Durna; 


Shirala; 


Arala; 


Dharni; 
Aseganv; 


oe 


Anjanganv; 


Water 
(8) 
3:0 | w. 
40 |W. 
5°0 
0-3 Irv. 
3-0 
60] W. 
8:0 | W;w 
2:0 | W. 
4-0 ) W5rv 
3-0 | Wn. 
4:0 | W. 
3:0 | Wr 
4-0 | W;w 
4:0 | W:w 
Iv. 
O2)] .. 
3-0 | W. 
W;w 
4-0 | rv;w. 
1-0 | W. 
0-6 | W3w 
4:0 | W;w 
.. | Wyw 
1-0 | Wn. 
3-0 | W. 
1-0) W. 
2:1 | W;rv: 


Institutions and other 
information. 


(9) 


SS ee 


W;w. jSI (pr); 211. 


S! (pr). 


W;w.} SI (pr); 3 tl; dp. 


$1] (pr); Hanuman Jayanti 
Fr, Ct. Sud. 15; 3 tl; dg. 

3 SI (2 pr,m); Cs (c); 6 t); 
mq; ch; lib; dp. 

tl. 


ni oth 


2 SI (pr); Cs (c); Ram Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 9; 3 tl; mq. 

S! (pr); pyt; Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr. Ct, Pournima; 
3 tl. 

2 tl. 


swe ISP (prs: Ge: (e)e 211. 


-{S1 (pr); 3 tl. 


S! (pr); Cs; tl. 


Sl (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m. 

2S] (pr, m); Cs (c); 3 tl; 
lib; dp (vet). 

th. 


SI (pr); tl. 


Cs (c); tl. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Sl (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Maruti Fr. Ct, Sud. Pour- 
nima; tl. 

S1 (pr); tl; gym. 


-1S1 (pr); 2 tl. 


eR 


Village Name. 
(I) 
Kanas—Amt-—14a 
Kandali—Acr.—i1eot 


Kanha]a—Cdr.-— Hegel 
Kanheri—Mlg.— Feet 
Kanholi—Dyr ree 
Kafyhara—Amt.— aT 


Kaiijoli—Mlg.—a Tey 

Kapas Talani—Amt.—F1qa 
Tem. 

Kapts Talani—Dyr.—FTqt 
Trt. 


Kara—Mlg.— ret 

Karadi—M 1 g.— TeTeT 

Karada—M]g.—ATe7at 

Karaiija Baheram—Acr.—~ 
HILAT TSA. 


Karajaganv-—Amt.—FTHMT .. 


Karajaganv—Msi —Rornig 


Karajaganv—Msi.— FATT .. 


Karala—Cdr.— $1 CST 


Kagrala—Dyr.—FTTBT 


Karali-—-Ms'.—5TTot 


Karatakheda—Dyr.—_@<taUT ve 


Karavar—Msi.— ATCT S 


Karna Mir jhapir—Amt.—arnf 


firaigz. 


Kasabe Gavhan—Dyr.— aa 


TeRIT. 


Kasaikheda—Mlg.— ATS st . . 
Kasamaptr—Dyr.—#Taage 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; 
Travelling 


distance. 
(2) 
| 8; 22-0 
-| NE; 2:0 
SE; 140 
.| NE; 60 
SE; 20-0 
|S 28:0 
NW; 16°4 
N; 140 
.| SE; 14-0 
.| E; 12:0 
NE; | 13-0 
N; 18:5 
.| E; 15:0 
W; 40 
»|N; 6°0 
NW; 24:0 
E; 37-0 
W; 11-0 
. «| W; 40-0 
8; 28:0 
N; 15-0 
N; 18-0 
Ww; 40 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
(3) (4) 
0-7; = 30; 6; 10 | Nandganv 1-4 
Khandeshvar; 

2:0; 1338; 307; 545 | Local; 

I-l; 143; 32; 67 | Chandur Rly. 14'0 
2:4; 144; 28; 78 

2:0; 554; 118; 293 | Local; sa 
3-2; 694; 151; 366 | Dhanora 2:0 

Mogal; 

34; 226; 38; 129 | Dharni; 30-0 
3-0; 687; 180; 352 | Kekatpur; 2:0 
5-4; 4028; 889; 1503 | Local; 

2:0; 372; 69; 217 | Harisal; 2-0 
1:7; 263; 41; 130 | Dharni; 11-0 
3-1; 251; 44; 129 ; 

6:9; 864; 181; 356 | Local; 

355; 651; 139; 325 | Davarganv; 2-0 
2:2; 1257; 231; 715 | Local; <i 
1-4; 572; 148; 303 | Dapori; 6:0 
7-0; 1558; 361; 829 |Chandur; 6:0 
21; 1285; 283; 770 | Local; aie 
19; 202; 39; 127 | Linga; 50 
1-4; 656; 140; 317 | Ramtirth; 1-0 
2:0; 148; 39; 89 |-Linga; 2:0 
31; 916; 194, 419 10 
57; 2372; 494; 1072 | Local; 

19; 127; 20; 78 | Dharni; 16:0 
13; 698; 169; 389 | Daryapur; 4:0 


AMBAVATI DISTRICT 753 


Railway Station ; | Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. Water information, 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 


Chandur; 80 | Nendganv; 2:0; Sat. | Nandganv; 30;W. [tl 


Achalpur; 1-0 | Paratvada 1-0; Thu. we 1:0 | W;w. | SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 th; dh; 
gym. 

Chandur Rly, 14'0} Kevatha; 40; Thu. | Chandur Rly. 14:0 | W. tl, 

Leheganv; 4-0 | Local; .» Sun. | Nardoda; 0:4 | Wirv. | 2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

Timtala; 7:0 | Nandgany ' 2:0; Sat. es 3-0 | W. SI (pr); tl; ch. 
Khandeshvar; ; 

Dhulghat; 4-0 | Raytalai; 32-0; Sat. | Tukaithad; . |W. 

Atnravati; 160 | Local; +. Wed, des 4-0 | W;w. | SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Local; .. | Locali .. Tue. 3 6:0 | W;w. | 7 SI (4 pr, 2 m, h); pyt; Cs; 


11 tl; 2 mq; dg; 2 dh; 
' 3 lib; dp; Cch. 


Tukaithad; 37-0 | Harisal; 2:0; Wed. | Harisal; 3-0 | W. Meghanath Baba Fr. Phe. 
Tukaithad: 26:0 | Dharni; 11-0; Fri. | Duni; 4:0 | W;rv. | tl. 

a8 ss i “a .. | Duni; 8-0 | W; rv. tl. 
Achalpur; 8:0 | Local; ae .. | Paratvada; 0-4 | Ww. | 2 Sl (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 


Bahiram buva Fr, Mrg. 
Sud. 5; 3 tl m; gym; 


“lib; dp, 
Amravati; 20-0 | Sirejganv; 2-0; Sat. he 0-6 | W. SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; dh. 
Pandurana; 26-0 | Loni; 2-0; Wed. * .. | Ww. | 281 (pr, m);3 Cs; 2 t); lib. 
Amravati; 40-0 | Morshi; 6:0; Tue. ve 20) W. Sl (pr); 3 Cs (2 cs, fmg); 
atl. 
Chandur; 7:0 | Local; «Mon, | Chirodi; 2:4 | W. Sl (pr); 2 Cs; Avadhut- 


maharaj Fr. Gudhi Padva. 
Ct; 4 tl; 4m; ch; lib. 


Anjanganv; 9:0 | Local; -. Tue. | Local; .. | Wyw. | SI (pr); Cs (c); Zageshwar 
Fr Meg. Sud. 12; 4 tl; 
m; lib. 

Pandurana; {0:0 | Puaala; 8-0; Tue. + 4-0 | W;w. | SI (pr); tl. 

Banosa; 12-0 | Local; ..» Tue. | Daryapur; 11-0 | W5rv. | Sl (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Pandurana; 10-0 | Pusala; 7-0; Tue. s4 1-0 | Ww. | SI (pr). 

Badnera; 23-0 | Mangrul 2.0; Tue. re 3-0 | W;w. | SI (m); Cs; tl; dg; lib. 

Chaval; : 

Kapus Talani; 5-0 | Local; .. Sat. ot 16-0 | W;rv.| 3 S1 (2 pr; m); 2 Cs; 6 tI, 
mq; dg; ch; lib; dp. 

Tukaithad; 36-0 ) Bsiragad; 4-0; Mon. | Dharni; 21-0 | W3n. 

Banosa; 40 | Banosa; 4-0; Thu. | Daryapur; 4-0 | Wn. | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 


ne rr 


A-280—-48-A, 
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Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 


Village Name, 


() 

Kisamapir—Msi-—FlQayqz .. 09; 
Kasamar-—-Ml ¢.— Ta Rte 243 
Kasamapor—Acr.— ®TYAgT 0-7; 
Kasari—-Msi —@Taret : 253 
Kasar Khed—Cdr.— eit GB... 2s 
Kasikhed—Cdr.—arfaras 1-9; 
Kastara—Amt.—Feqgy 10; 
Katamala—Amt.—FTeATAST .. 2:3; 
Katakumbha—Mlg.—1ZHA 2-7; 
Katapair—Msi.—#Tzqt 1-3; 
Katapir—Msi.—#Teqt 3-2; 
Katakhed—Dyr.—#1qas 0:9; 
Katasir—Cdr.— Taye 1-0; 
Kathoda—Amt.—#atet 2'4; 
Kothara—Acr.—#1STRT 1.3; 
Kathora Bk.—Amt Ste... 3-0; 
Kathora Kh.—Amt.— Sy TT q. 1:2; 
Kati—Msi.—arét - 0-8; 
Kavad Gavhan—Cdr.—#qgq © 1-4; 

TaN. 

Kavali—Cdr.—_ qr aqait 4-3; 
Kavatha-—Amt.— #qot 3°4; 
Kavatha—Cadr.— qt 2-2; 
Kavatha]l—Msi —hqote Pe 3-8; 
Kavitha Bk.—Acr-—faot J. .. 3-6; 
Kekada—Mlg.—@pet 1-8; 
Kekatapar—Amt.— age 73; 
Khairli—Acr.— at 1-3; 
Khairi—Dyr.—@zvt ; 1-3: 
Khajamanagar—Acr.—@]Tofa1- 0-4; 
ATT. 
Khilakhoni—Amt.—@rea@tay..| Ww: 23-0 0-7; 


(3) 7 
178: 44; 70 
153; 28; 81 
463; 108; 262 

2 1; 2 
620; 151; 336 
565; 110; 282 

86; 19; 38 
455; 95; 185 
739; 146; 356 
850; 208; 288 
713; 176; 360 
153; 38; (77 

88; 15; 48 
787; 183; 430; 
496; 58; 21 
824; 180; 316 
496; 89; 233 
840; 187; 409 
521; 122; 261 

1317; 304; 616 
829; 176; 405 
1169; 286; 542 
789; 151; 373 
1772; 384; 836 
219; 41; 127 
1314; 300; 605 
306; 63; 124 
248; 52; 102 
697; 143; 358 
522; 106; 280 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


Post Office; 


Distance. 

(4) 
Adganv; og 
Dharni; 13-0 
Pathrot; 1-0 
Loni; 40 


Dhamangany; 3'0 


Vadhona; 


2:0 


BhankhedaKh; 1°4 


Uttamsara; 


Local; 
Local; 


Adganv; 
Umri- 


1-0 


10 
20 


matndabad; 


Varkhed; 


Mahuli Chor; 2:0 


Paratvada; 


Rahat ganvy; 
Salor Kh; 


Gadeganv; 
Local; 


Local; 


Local; 
Rajuravadi; 
Local; 
Dharni; 
‘Local; 


Local; 
Kalashi; 
Haram; 


Local; 


40 


1-0 
2-0 


2:0 


8-0 


2:0 
0-4 


A-280—48-B. 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT: 


755 


Railway Station ; 


Distance. 

(5) 
Amravati; 18-9 
Tukaithad; 25-0 
Pathrot; 3-0 
Amravati; 43°0 
Dhamanganv; 3-0 
Dhamanganv; 2:0 
Malkhed; 20 
Badnera; 3-0 
Amravati; 25-0 
Amravatt; 22:0 
Leheganv; 50 
Chandur; .28°0 
Badnera; 10-0 
Paratvada; 5:0 
Amravati; 535 
Amravati; 10-0 
Pandurana; 28-0 
Chandur; 18-0 
Dhamanganv; 6-0 
Malkhed; 40 
Amravati; 31-0 
Achalpur; 40 
Tukaithad; 26:0 
Amravati; 17:0 
Kushta Bk.; 10-0 
Daryapur;: 1t-0 
Kushta Bk.; 40 
Kurum; 8-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 


Bazar Day 


(6) 


Adgany; Thu. 
Dharni; 13-0; Fri. 
Pathrot; 3-0; Fri. 
Hivarkhed; 4:0; Mon. 
Dhamanganv; 3:0; Sun. 


Dhamanganv; 2:0; Sun. 


Malkhed; 2:0; Tue. 
Badnera; 3-0; Mon, 
Fri. 
Local; Sy 
Local; Mon. 
Adganv; 1-0;7Phu- 
Yewda; 1-0; Wed. 


Shendurjana; 6:0; Tue. 
Mahuli Chor; 2-0; Tue. 


Paratvada; 4-0; Thu. 
Amravati; 5:5; Sun. 
Nandganv = 2:0; Fri. 
Peth; 
Rajura; 2:0; Thu. 
Shendurjana 6-0; Tue. 
Bk; 
Local; Mon. 
Local; Thu. 
Rajuravadi; 1-0; Sat. 
Local; .» Mon. 
Dharni; 6:0; Fri. 
Local; Mon. 
Donoda; 0-2; Wed. 
Kalashi; 2:0; Wed. 
Vadganv 1:4; Sun. 
Phattepur; 
Darapur; 4:0; Fri. 


Motor Stand ; 


Institutions and other 
information 


(9) 
tl; dp. 
S] (pr). 


SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

S1 (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. Pournima; tI; dp, 

tl. 

SI (pr); th ch. 


2 SI (pr); Cs (c); 5 tl; 
4 m; mq; dg. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Cs (gr); tl. 


Cs (gt); 2 tl. 
SI (pr); Ca; 3 tl. 


-|2 Sl (pr, m); 3 tl; lib, 


dp; Cch. : 
SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; dg; lib. 
SI (pr); 2 tl. 


SI] (pr); tl. 
2 SI (pr, m); pyt; 2 tl; lib. 


2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 4 th; lib. 

2 SI! (pr, m); Vithoba Fr. 
Kt, Sud. 12; 3 tl-dh; dp, 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; mq. 

S] (pr); Cs (c); tl. 


-| 2 Sl (pr, m); Cs; 8 ti. 


2 SI (pr,, m); Cs (c), 


Khandoba Fr, Ps. Vad. 4; 
4tl; dp. 

Sl (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

St (pr); tl. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; 2 mq; 
gym; lib. 


Distance Water 
(7) (8) 
we 3-0 | Wyw. 
Dharni; 12:0 | W3rv. 
2-0 | W3w. 
Dhamanganv; 2:0 | W. 
3-0 | W. 
Pohara; 3-0 | Wn 
Badnera; 4-0 | w. 
Local; W;w 
ey 3-0 | rvj;w. 
Yewda; 14 | rvjw. 
3-0 | W5n. 
{ 2:0 | W. 
2:0 | W;pl 
a 6-0 | W. 
Nandganv 30 | W3tv. 
Peth; 
2:0 | W3w 
2-0 | W. 
Dhamenganv; 6:0 | W 
1-0} W. 
es 7:0 | W. 
Kamalapur; 14 |W. 
ae 4-0 | Wsw. 
Dharni; 10:0 | W. 
1-3 |W. 
0:3 | wjrv. 
Daryapur; 10-0 | w.srv 
1-4 | Ww 
3-0 | W. 


tl. 
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Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office }. 


Direction ; ) ; t 
Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 


Travelling 
distance, 


Village Name. 


(1) (3) (4) 


Khadaki—Msi.— aT 
Khallar—Amt.—@eaTt 
Khallar-—Dyr.— @vsqt 


15; 679; 160; 346 | Jamganv; 1:0 
1-6; 221; 50; 102 | Uttamsara; 10 
3-1; 1813; 369; 771 4 Loeals ss 


Khallar Landi—Dyr.—@ tart 13; 329; 70; {81 | Khallar; ol 
aret. 

Khambora—Acr.—@vayet 
Khanampir—Dyr.—@rqage 


0-6; +414 24; 58 |Chamak Bk; 1:0 
It; 1156; 226; 550 | Local; 


1-4; 349; 77; 142 | Nalvada: 04 
0:8; 79; 17; 521 Achalpur; 30 
0:9; 66; 13; 23 | Achalpur; 2:0 
0:8; 93; 25; 44 | Savalapur; sa 

31; 408; 86; 210] Nandura Bk; 2:0 


Khanapar—Dyr.—@Tqqet 

Khanapir—Act.— range 
Khanapor—Acr.—@Trrrqe 
Khanapir—Acr.—@raqrge 
Khanaéptr—Amt.—@ TATAT 


Khanapar—Amt.—@rqygeé 
Khanapar—Cdr.—@rrrgz 


05; 115; 25; 63 | Jhada; 14 

0:5; 66; 16; 38 | Dhanora 2:0 
Mogal; 

4:7; 2245; 521; 1054 | Local; 


Khanapar—Cdr.—@rargt 
Khanapit—Msi.—@ Tage 


Khanapar—Msi. SPIT 
Khandala Kh.—Amt.—@ 31a a. 


Khafijirpir—Msi. FH TIT 


Khaparakheda—Mlg. _ wrest 


0:9; 271; 61; 138 } Rajura; 40 


0:3; 302; 75; 130 | Belora; ss 
2:8; 674; 127; 370 | Sadrabadi; 4-0 


Khaparakheda—Msi.—@tqv@st 2:0; 43; 7; 23 | Pusala; 30 
Kharabi—Amt.—_ avait 0:8; 99; 17; 46 | Phul Amla; 0-4 
Kharabl—Amt.—@vaft bre 1-2; 1; 1; .. | Papal; 1:0 
Kharabj Gupd—Cdr.-avait {S 1:7; 107; 25; 68 | Chikhali- 3-0 
vaidhy; 
Kharabi Mandavgad—-Cdr.— 0-6; 143; 34; 63 | Yerad; 0-1 
weet ISTE 


Kharaja—Acr.— & teat 41; 1492; 340; 583 | Local; 


Kharapi—Acr.—@zvqy} 7-2; 866; 177; 411 | Karajganv; 3-0 


Khar Taleganv—Amt.—@[t 
Tats. 


2710; 583; 2100 | Local; 


AMRAVATY DISTRICT 757 


Railway Station; [Weekly Bazar; Distance ;| Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day. Distance, Water information. 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Pandurana; 35-0 | Benoda; 4-0; Sat. | Barganv; 1:0 | W;w. | SI (pr); 2 tl. 
Takali; 1:0 | Ganori; 2:0; Tue. i 7-0 | W. Sl (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
Kokarda; 8-0 | Local; .. Wed. | Local; .» | wjtv. | 4S1(2 pr,m,h); pyt; 2 Ce 


(2c); Ram Fr, Ct, Sud. 9; 
7 tl; mq; dg; gym; 2 lib; 
dp. 

Kokarda; 8-0 | Khallar; 0-1; Wed. A 0:3 | w;rv. | SI (pr); tl. 


Kushta Bk; 1-0 | Chamak Bk; 1-0; Fri. | Achalpur; 6:0 | wirv. | SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 


Anjanganv 3-0 | Anajanganv 3-0; Mon. | Stage; 0-1 | W;w. | 3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 
Surji; | Surji; 

Kokarda: 8-0 | Nalvada; 0:4; Tue. oe 4:0 | W;rv. | SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 
Achalpur; .. | Achalpur; 3-0; Thu. 7" -. | Ww. 
Navbeg; 2:0 | Achalpur; 2:0; Sun) | Achal pur; 40 1 W. tl 
Achalpur; 17-0 | Savalapur; .. Sun. an! oe | Wyw. | tl. 
Amravati; 8-0 | Nandganv peth;5-0; Fri. % 5-0 | W;rv.| Sl (pr); Ca; 2 tl; 2 Cch. 
Badnera; 3°0 | Salod ; 3.0; Bri. be 5-0 ) W. SI (pr); 2 tl; m; 2 Cch. 
Talani; 6-0 | Mangrul- 2-0; Wed. We -. |W. [tl 

Dastagir; 
Malkhed; 6°0 | Dhanora 2-0; Mon, | Nandganv; 4:0 | W. tl. 

Moga); 
Amravati; 37-0 | Local; .. Thus} Stage nearby; ... | W;w.| 2 Sl (pr, m); Cs (c); 3 t]; 

dg; gym; dp. 
Katol; 20-0 | Rajura Bazar; 4-0; Thu. | Vathoda; 2:0 | W;rv.| SE (pr); 2 Ca; 2 tl. 
re Pe ~ i aa ie 5-0 |W. | SI (pr); th; dg; ch. 
Amravati; 25:0 | Belora; .. Fri. | Rithapur; 3°0 | W;w. | Included in Belora village. 
‘Tukaithad; 4:0 | Dedtalai; 3-0; Sun. | Dhulghat; 6:0 | W;n. | SI (pr); tl; ch. 
Pandurana; 17-0 | Pusala; 3-0; Tue. ae 3-0 | W;rv. | tl. 
Takali; 3-0 | Badnera; 10-0; Mon. An .. |W. SI (pr); tl. 
Badnera; 18-0 | Papal; 1-0; Sun. ie ou. LW. 2¢, 
Chandur; 160 | Selu ; .» Mon. a 4:0 | W;w. (dl. 
Chandur; 12-0 | Yerad; 0-1; Fri. | Shivani- 8-0 | rv. 
Rasulapur; 

Amrayati; 19-0 | Chandur 4-0; Sun. oe 0-3 | Ww. | 28} (pr); Cs (c); 8 tl, m; 

Bazar; mq; dg; ch; lib. 
Achalpur; 5-0 | Paratvada; 4-0; Thu. | Local; .. | W;w.] Sl (pr); 2 Cs (c); 2 th 

mq; dg; lib; Cch. 

Amravati; 12-0 } Local; .. Tue. | Local; -. |W. 3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; 8 th; 


ae mq; dh; lib; 3 dp. 
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si 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.: Post Office ; 
Village Name. Travelling | Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
distance. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Kharavadi—Acr.—@vqlst | E; 16-0 1-9; 876; 199; 369 | Kharala; 4 
Kharda—Cdr.—@gt ..1E; 18-0 1-6; 383; 89; 208 | Pulganv; 6-0 
Khari—Mlg.—@Tet ..|NE; 8-0 19; 448; 81; 212 | Sadrabadi; 3-0 
Kharya Tembharu—Mlg.— NW; 5-0 3-3; 435; 79; 258 | Dharni; 3-0 

Qrat THe. 
Khasapir—Dyr.— Taye . |S; 9-0 1:2; 364; 76; 167 |} Kokarda; 0:3 
Khatijapir—Acr.—@fqargqr- ..| W; 9-0 1:2; 60; 14; 29 | Parsapur; 1-0 
Khied—Msi.— aS LW; 130 8:6; 2424; 604; 994 | Local; 
Khed Pimpri—Amt.—@ fast |s; 24-0 2:1; 628; 125; 373 | Pimpalganv- 2-0 
Nipani; ! 
Khedi—Msi.—@at ..{ SE; 2470 1:2; 5; 45; 4 - 20 
Khel Babuji—Dyr.— ae aa | ‘4 20; 5; 
Khel Babuji—Dyr.—q@o aresit if "e, Included in Urban Area J. 
Khel Bagad—Acr.—@@ @Tqzy |... .. 0:2; Inctuded in Urban Area II. 
Khel Bari—Acr.—@@ 4177-2.) .. ee 0-5; Includedin Urban Area II, 
Khel Bhalerav—Acr.— a ee + 0-3; Includedin Urban Area II. 
qa Wea ee | 
Khel Bhonde Bonde—-Acr.— ..|S; 2:0 0-8; Included in Urban Area II. 
ae ais ats | 
Khel Boca—Acr.—@@ Hat ..| ha 12-7; Included in Urban Area II. 
Khel Caudhar Karajganv—Acr. | E; 8:0 1-5; 4268; 910; 1449 | Local, 
ae aax HIATT 
Khel DevamaJi—Acr.— ..| NE; 0-2 0-8; Included in Urban Area IT. 
ao tanta _ | 
Khel Gangaji—Dyr.—_qa TTS a ie Included in Urban Area I. 
Khel Gujar—Acr.—@ THT ..| E; 1-0 0.7; Included in Urban Area TI. 
Khel Ghummt-—Acr.—@@ qaz | SE; 2:0 0:7; Included in Urban Area II. 
Khel Hagone—Dyr._@@ erat és ‘ie Included in Urban Area I. 


Khel Hiraji—Dyr.—-qa fezsit ot a Included in Urban Area I. 
Khel Hodole--Dyr.—@o greta ra otk Included in Urban Area I. 


Khel Januji Caudhar Kurha— W; 8:0 13; 694; 140; 243 | Khel Januji 01 
Act.—@% ary atqz Ha Deshamukh; 
Khel Januji Degsamukh Kurha W; 8-0 1:7; 421; 112; 176 | Local; 
—-Acr.—@o TAT are 
Fa : 
Khel Khadse—Dyr._@ @Eq a se Included in Urban Area I. 
Khel Khuéal Kurha—Acr.— SE; 8-0 19; 626; 136; 278 | Khel Januji 01 
SIMS Hl Deshmukh 


Kurha; 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 759 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar ; Distance; | Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day, Distance. Water information. 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Amravati; 19-0 | Chandur 40; Sun. /Local; W;w. | SI (pr); 2 tl. 
Bazar. 
Pulganv; 6:0 | Pulganv; 6:0; Mon. fa 10-0 | W. tl: 
Tukaithad; 11-0 | Dedtalai; 60; Sun. | Dedtalai; 4-0 | Wjn. | tl. 
Tukaithad; 20-0 | Dharni; 3-0; Fri. | Dharni; 5-0/W: Sl (pr); 2 th. 
Kokarda; 2.0 | Kokarda; 0:3; Fri. | Daryapur; 9:0 | W;rv,| SI (pr); 2 Cs (c); th; m; 
Achalpur; 8-0 | Parsapur; 10; Tue. | Parsapur; 2:0] w. tl. 
Amravati; 32-0 | Local; is Mon. as 2°4| W;w.]2 SI (pr,, m); pyt; Cs: 
10 tl; mq; lib; 4 dp, 
Badnera; 18-0 } Vadhona 4:0; Mon. | Papal; 2:0 | W;w. | SI (pr); 4 tL. 
Ramnath; 
Mulatai; 24°0 | Shendurjana; = 2°0; Fri, | Shendurjana; 2°0 | rv. 
P al, .. |W. 
Achalpur; 10 0 } Paratvada; 8-0; Thu. } Local; -. | W3w. | 2S1 (pr, m); 3 tl; m; 2 ma; 
ch; 6 dp. 


Achalpur; 7°0 | Khel Januji 0°1; Wed. | Karajginv; 20) W;w. | 2 Sl (pr); 3 t); dp. 


Deshamukha; 
ot 7.0 | Khel Khushal 0-2; Wed. a 2-0 | W;w. | 2 tl. 
Kurha; 
oe 7:0 | Local; .. Wed. <3 2-0 } W3w. | 2S] (pr, m); Maruti Fr.Ct, 


Sud. 15; 3 tl; m; mq; dg, 
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Village Name. 


(1) 


ne) 


Khel Kokat—Dyr. a) BYRTE 
Khel Kokat—Dyr.—@@ WHE 


Khel Kyganaji—Dyr.—-a@@ Hoorrsfi 


Khel Kysanaji—Dyr. as BOTT 


Khel Mahal Karajaganv—Acr.— 
Gs TEs HoATT 


Khel N agave—Dyr..-@a ara 


Khel Sakharam—Acr.—@@  F@T- 


TA, 


Khel Tapamaji—Acr.—a@ {TAHT 


Khel Tapamaji—Acr.— 
@s TIAA : 
Khel Tekad—Acr.—@o 25S. 


Khel 'Trimbak Narayan—Acr.— 
@e fran area 

Khidaki Kalam—Mlg.—faaat- 
FSA 

Khirada—Dyr.—_fq7uret 


Khiragavhin—Dyr.— 
fawegry 
Khiragavhan--Dyr.— faq Greer 
Khojamapar—Acr.—@wt Aqt . 
Kholapar—Amt.—@Tarqz 


Khopadi—Msi.— 431 


Khudavanapar—Dyr. Zone 
Khudavantpir—Acr.— 
Geary 


Khunhavantpar-—Cdr.— 


TaltaTTT 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; . Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Travelling | Households ; Agriculturists. 
distance. 
(2) (3) 

0°8; 6; 23 1 

Included in Urban Area I. 
1-9; 10; 6; 3 

Included in Urban Area I. 
E; 8-0 1:5; 4446; 1058; 1786 
E; 14-0 09; 175; 38 71 
W; 8-0 17; 413; 102; 184 
S; 0:2 43; 69; 17; 19 
Included in Urban Area 11. 
v 0:9; Included in Urban 

Area IT. 
S; te 1:9; Included in Urban 
Area IT, 

24-0 2:7; 240; 49; 155 
N; 22:0 19; 588; 131; 274 
13-0 1:4; 216; 51; 01 
NW; 10-0 0:9; 46; 9; 23 
Ss; 3-0 3:9; 14; 22; 47 
NW; 20:0 5554; 6397; 1200; 2153 
S; 11-0 1:8; 711; 170; 365 
SE; 16-0 0:9; 423; 80; 175 
«|W; 40 0-6; 9; 23 4 
W; 0-6; 1; 1; 1 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


(4) 


Local; 


Khel Januji 02 


Deshamukha 
Kurha; 
Paratvada; 1-0 | 
Dharni; 22-0 
Nimkhed 1-0 
Bazar; 
Nimbhari; 1-0 
Nal wada; 3-0 
Chamak Bk.; 1-0 
Local; 
Nimbhi; 3-0 
Local; 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 76] 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar ; Distance; [| Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. Water informaiion. 
ON aaah OO 8 Yn MN re ee 
Ww. 
Ww. 
Achalpur; 10-0 | Paratvada; 8-0; Thu. 3 .. | W;w. | 7S1(3 pr, 2m, 2h); 3 Cs; 


Ganapati Fr. Bdp. Pour- 
nima; 7 tl; m; dg; gym; 


ch; lib; 3 dp. 
Banosa; 14-0 ee ae eae ie «. | wyrev. [the 
és 7-0 | Khel Khushal 0:2; Wed. i 2:0 | W;w. | 2S1 (pr, m); 3 tl; m. 
Kurha; 
Achalpur; 1.4 | Achalpur 1-4; Thu. ar 
Camp; 
Tukaithad; 6°0 | Raytali; 7-0; Sat. = .. |W, 
Anjangany; 5-0 | Nimkhed 1-0; Sat. i 2-0 | W;w. | SI (pr); Ca (c); 2 tl. 
Bazar; 
Kapus Talani; 2:0 | Nimbhari; 1:0; Sat. ws 4-0 | Wsrv.| tlh 
Kokarda; 7-0 | Khallar; 2:0; Wed. ee 9-0 | W;w. | SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 
Chamak Bk.; 3-0) | Paratvada; 9-0;'Tue. | Achalpur; 3-0 | W;w. | tl. 
Banosa; 13-@ | Daryapur; 1:0; Fri. | Local; oof tv. 8 SI (4 pr, 3 m, h); Cs; 
Mahashivaratra Fr. Mg, 
Sud. 1]; 11 tl; m; 6 mq; 
2 dg; dh; 2 lib; 2 dp; Cch. 
os Ae *e 2-0; Sat. a .. | Wow, | SI (pr); Cs; Nagdev Fr. Ps. 
Tv. Sud. 15; 2 tl, 
Kapus Talani; 3-0 | Local; Fri. 6 3-0 | Ww. | Cs (c); tl. 


ws 4-0 | Paratvada; 3-0; Thu. os .. | Ww. pt. 
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Village Name. 


(1) 


Khurasanapir—Dyr.—Q arg 


Khurmabad—Dyr.—@ tara 
Kirjavala—Cdr.—fartraat 
Kodari-~Amt.—#{azt 


Kodari Harak—Cdr.— teat SUH 


Kodori—Acr.—il@ret 
Koha]a—Amt.— #GoT 


Kokarda—Dyr.—#Yh8t 


KoJambi— Dyr.—aleait 
Kolatek—Amt.— laa 
Kolavan—Cdr.— IGA 
Kolavan—Cdr. TDA 
Kolavihir—Msi.—prafagre 
Kolha—Acr.— ital 


Kondavardha—-Acr.— #18441 és 


Konher (M. M.)-—Cdr.— 


rex (YF) 


Koparé—Acr.— #17 
Korada~Mlg. —FITST 
Kor—Mlg- —Hile 


Kotagavandi—Acr. — TT rist 


Kotami—Mlg.—leut 
Kotegahv—Dyr. atta 
Kotha—Dyr. —7YoT 
Kotha—Mlg.—leT 


Kaudanyapir—Cdr. ~ateoagn.. 


Koyalari—Mlg.— ®1aeTe 
Kygnapir—Acr.— FO AT 
Kygnapir—Amt.— FOyyqe 
Kysnapir—A mt.— FEIT TC 
Kuberi—Dyr.—#aQ) 


Direction ; 
Travelling 


distance. 
(2) (3) 

tel 40 1:2; 473; 113; 
oof N; 6:0 1:7; 333; 78; 
| 8; 12:0 3-1; 414; 90; 
..[ 5; 19-0 14; 388; 95; 
NW; 9:0 13; 155; 41; 
NE; 19-0 1:9; 144; 29; 
S; 19-0 3-9; 708; 153; 
.| 8; 9-0 1-7; 1273; 293; 
.| N; 7:4 2:3; 5 580; 145; 
|S; 12-0 0:9; 271; 50; 
.LN; 27-0 1-6; 1; 1; 
«| N; 32:0 23; 36; 7; 
W; 12:0 3:2; 748; 170; 
8; 13-0 3-0; 1336; 320; 
E; 8-0 2:9; 518; 119; 
E; 18-0 lls) 484; 125; 
+ | NW; 60 0-8; 86; 20; 
Br es 2:9; 364; 71; 
.| SE; 16-0 2:5; 178; = 31; 
SE; 14-0 2-9; 347; 71; 
es sa 2:7; 526; 82; 
N; 8-0 213; W119; 259; 
SE; 12-0 07; 192; 41; 
oh ie 3-5; 232; 46; 
NE; 18:0 2:3; 593; 120; 
“3 ie 1-1; 288; 56; 
SE; 15-0 0-4, 664; 129; 
») W; 80 0-3; 81; 16; 
W; 8-0 1:3; 237; 62; 
NW; 10:0 0-8; 243; 61; 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 
Leheganv; a 
Leheganv; 2:0 
Sultanpur; 1-0 
Dhanora 2:0 

Gurav; 
Dhanora 0-5 
Mogal; 
Deurvada; 20 
Pimpari 2-0 
Nipani; 
Local; 
Kanholi; oe 
Bhatkuli; 2-0 
Satargany; 1-0 
Sirajganv; 2:0 
Ashtoli; 2:0 
Local; . 
Kurha; 2:0 
Mund Nil- 
kantha 
Sakharam; 
Bhilona; 1-0 
Harisal; 5-0 
Tuljapur 1-4 
Gadhi; 
Kokarda; 0-4 
Kamalpur; 0-4 
Harisal; 30 
Murtijapur; 2:0 
Katkumbha; 1-0 
Saur; 2-0 
Alangany; 20 
Umri of 
Mamdabad; 


AMRAVATL DISTRICT 763 


Railway Station ; 


Distance, 
(5) 


Lehegany; 
Leheganv; 
Chandur; 
Badnera; 


Malkhed; 


Athalpur; 
Badnera; 


Local; 


Kokarda; 
Amravati; 
Chandur; 
Amravati; 
Amravati; 
Kushta Bk.; 


Achalpur; 
Talani; 


Kushta; 


Tukaithad; 
Achalpur; 


Kokarda; 
Kokarda; 
Tukaithad; 
Arvi; 


Elichpur; 
Amravati; 


Badnera; 


Kokarda; 


1-0 
1-4 
12-0 
10-0 


7-0 


19-0 
11-0 


35-0 


51-0 
18-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Digtance ; Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 
Bazar Day. Distance. [Water information. 
(6) (7 (8) 9) 
Leheganv; .. Tue |Daryapur; 4-0 | W. 2 S1 (pr, m); Cs (c); 3 t). 
Banosa; 6:0; Thu. | Daryapur; 6-0 | W;rv. | SI (pr); 2 Cs; tt. 
Bori; 2:0; Tue’ | Shivani; 7:0 | W. Sl (pr); tl. 
MahuliChor; 3-0; Tue. | Dhanora 2-0 | W. Sl (pr); 3 tl. 
Gurav; 
Dhanora 0.5; Mon.|Nandganv; 40/ .. tl. 
Moga); 
Deurvada; 2:0; Fri. i 5-0 |W. 2 tl; m. 
Dhanora 2:0; Thu. oe 6:0 | W;w. |S] (pr); Cs; Hanuman 
Phasi; Jayanti Ct. Sud. 15; 2 tl. 
Local; .. Fri. |Daryapur; 9-0 | w;rv.|3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs (c); 
Mahadevpuri Fr. Vsk. 
Sud. 15; 3 tl; dp. 
Kokarda; 40;-Fri. = 1:4 | wrv- | Sl (pr); Cs (c); 4 tl. 
Bhatkuli; 2-075 vs 2:0 | w. Sl (pr); tl. 
Satarganv; 1:0; Ade ie 24-0 | W. tl. 
Sirajganv; 2.0; Wed: | Mojhari; 4:0 | W. ul. 
Local; .. Fri. | |'Nearby; .. | W5w. | SI (pr); 2 tl; m. 
Local; .. Fre % 6:0 | W3w. | 2S! (pr, m); Cs (c); 3 t); 
2 m; ch; lib; 2 dp. 
Taleganv; 2-0; Fri. ne 2:0 | W;w. [SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 
Mund Nil- .. Wed. i . [W. 
kantha 
Sakharam; 
Vadganv; 3-0; Sun. | Paratvada; 5-0 | W;w. | tl. 
Harisal; 50; Wed. | Harisal; 5-0 In. Holi Fr. Phg. 
Tuljapur- 1-4; Tue. “% 3-0 | w;rv: | SI (pr); 2 tl; lib. 
Gadhi; 
ee oe pe oe oe Ww. 
Kokarda; 0:4; Fri. . | Khallar; 6°0 | W5rv. ISI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 
Kokarda; 4-0; Fri. | Khallar; 4:0 | W;w. | SI (pr); tl. 
Hairsal; 3-0; Wed. és a 
Deurvada; 0-1; Mon. ie 6:0 | W3rv.| SI (pr); Cs; 14t]; dhych; 
lib. 
Katkumbha; 1-0; Thu. AA be ne 
Local; .. Wed. } Aseganv; 4:0 | W;w. | Ca; t1; lib. 
Bhatkuli; 2:0 Fri. | Nimbha}; 05 |W. tl. 
oe 6:0 | W. tl. 


Umri Mamda- 0-4; Sat. | Yewda; 40 | w;rv. | tl; m. 
bad; 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Village Name. Travelling | Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
distance. 

(e)) (2) (3) (4) 
Kukasa—Dyr.— BAT . 1 E; 6-0 1:2; 179; 40; 74 | Kalashi; 1-0 
Kulangana Bk.—Mlg.— val o ave ee 33: 133; 24; 54) Gaulakheda; 2-4 

FSTTAT F. 
Kulangana Kh.—Mlg.— sail ate ie 2:0; 444; 77; 257 | Gaulakheda; 2:0 
FTA &. 
Kumadara—Msi.— FAST ..| NE; 140 lel; 91; 19; 56 | Jamganv; 2:0 
Kumagad—Amt.—3arts . 1 E; 12-0 1-4; 371; 73; 202 | Mhaispur; 20 
Kumbharaganv Bk.—Dyr.— SE; 12-0 0-7; 175; 49; 82 | Local; 
FATA FJ. 
Kumbharaganv Kh.—Dyr.— ..| NW; 11-0 0-7; 1€64; 232; 503 | Local; a 
PATTI q. 
Kumbhi—aAcr. —Fat aN; AD 0:3; 223; 42; 102] Gaurakheda; 0-3 
Kund Kh.—Amt.—§3q«. | W; G0 1:3; 476; 114; 212 | Amravati; 60 
Kund Sarjapar—Amt.— ..| W; 6:4 18; 477; 99; 206 | Sukali; 3-0 
ET TATE 
Kura]—Acr.—3iT@ ..| EB; 1}-0 3:4; 1008; 252; 374 | Local; $y 
Kurali—Msi.—#taat . AE; 24:0 0-9; 918; 202; 411 | Surali; 0:2 
Kuranakhed—Acr. FUE ..| NE; 24:0 2:4; 435; 96; 211 | Ghataladaki; 2:0 
Kurhi—Cdr. —Fs! . LN; 11-0 8:2; 5809; 1227; 2145 | Local; 
Kurhad—Amt.—$i 21s ..| SE; 13-0 0-9; 123; 29; 61 | Paradi; 1-0 
Kugta Bk.—Acr.—®eT J. 2 S85 8-0 1-8; 1064; 237; 461 | Local; a 
Kuga Kh.—Acr.— $8eT |. « -| S5 8-0 0-6; 548; 120; 238 | KushtaBk; 0-4 
Kusumkot Bk.—Mlg.— SW; 2:0 2:0; 835; 163; 334 | Kalamkhar; 2:0 
HANH q. 
Kusumkot Kh.—Mlg.— 2) WW 1-0 21; 351; 65; 177 | Kalamkhar; 2:4 
EqaHe gS 
Kutanga—Mlg.— Fea ..| N; 20-0 2:0; 597; 91; 306 | Dharni; 24-0 
Ladaki—Msi.—aey .» |S 11-0 2-7; 1120; 250; 474 | Nimbhi; 1-0 
Lakati—M|g.— are Ss 13-0 3-2; 205; 34; 117 | Sadrabadi; 4-0 
Lakhanavadi—Acr. _Sreaarat NE; 7:0 1-6; 493; 102; 233 | Kavitha Bk.; 14 


Lakhanavadi—Dyr.—@T@aarat | N; 9-0 27; 954; 211; 432 | Kokarda; 0-2 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 765 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar ; Distance; | Motor Stand; Institutions and other 


_ Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. Water information. 
, (5) (6) (8) (9) 
ae 3-0 | Kalashi; 10; Wed. | Daryapur; rv. th. 
Achalpur; 16-0 | Gaulakheda; 2-4: Tue. a W. 
Achalpur; 15-0 | Gaulakheda; 2-0; ‘Tue. Ww. 
Panduratas 28-0 | Jemganv; 2:0; Wed. oe SOlrv. . 
Amravati; 14:0 | Dhanori; 2-0; Sun. | Dhanori; 2-0 | W. S} (pr); tl; mq. 


Kokarda; 4:0 | Local; .. Tue. | Yewda; 6:0 | Ww. | 2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); Chan- 
drabai Fr, Ps, Sud. 15; 


4tl. 


Kapus Talani; 5-0 | Local; .. Sat. |Daryapur; 11-0] W;w.| Sl (pr, m); 2 Cs (2c); dp. 
Elichpur; 2-4 | Achalpur 2:0;'Tha. W;w. | mq. 
Camp; 
Amravati; 6:0 | Amravati; 6:0; San. W. SI (pr); tl. 
Amravati; 6-0 | Amravati; 6-0; Sun. w. | Sl (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
Achalpur; 15-0 | Chandur: 5-0; Sun, W;rv.| SI (pr); Cs (c); 4 ti; mq; 
Bazar; lib; dp. 
Narkhed; 19-0 | Varud; 3-0; Wed. W;w. | SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl. 
Achalpur; 25-0 | Ghataladaki; 2-0; Sat. oe 12-0 | W;w. | Sl (pr); Cs (c); 2 th. 
Chandur; 44-0 }] Local; .. Thu. |} Local; W;w. 13 SI (Zpr, m); Cs; 10 tl; 
2 mq; 4 dg; gym; ch; 
2 lib; dp. 
Timtala; 2:0 | Paradi; 1-0; Sun. | Badnera; 8-0 | W. tl. 
Kushta Patali; 2-@ | Local; .. Sun. W;w. | Sl (pr); Cs; Hanuman Fr, 


Ct, Sud. 15; tl; mq; 2 dp. 

W;w. |] 2 SI (pr, m); 2Cs (2c); 
Hanuman Jayanti Fr, Ct, 
Sud, 15; tl; lib; dp. 


Kushta Patali; 0:3 | Kushta Bk.; .. Sun. 


Tukaithad; 20-0 | Dharni; 2-0; Fri. } Local; W. Sl (pr); 2 tl; 2 mq. 

Tukaithad; 21:0 | Dharni; 2:0; Fri. | Dharni; 1-0 | W. tl. 

Tukaithad; 44-0 | Bairagad; 4:0; Mon. | Dharni; 21-0 | W. SI (pr). 

Amravati; 30-0 } Shirkhed; 2:0; Fri. | Nimbhi; 14] Ww. SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl m; 

mq; dg; ch. 

‘Tukaithad; 15-0 | Susarda; 3-0; Wed. | Dedtalai; 60 [ rv. 

Achalpur; 5-4 | Kavitha Bk.; 1-4; Mon. W;w. | SI (pr); Cs (c); Khushal- 
baba Fr. Ct. Vad. 13; 3 tl. 

Kokarda; 2:2 | Kokarda; 0-2; Fri. W:w. | SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 1; dp. 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Village Name. Travelling | Households ; Agriculturists. Distance, 
distance. 

() (2) (3) (4) 
Lasir—Dyr.— Bq .+| SW; 8-0 355; 683; 16); 368 | Dhamodi; 4-0 
Lakhad-—Dyr.—_ aT? wl) N; 22:0 26; 994; 211; 376 | Anjanganv; 40 
Lavada—Mlg.—@a jay LE; 9-0 2:9; 315; 56; 193 | Dharni; 9-0 
Lehegaiv—Dyr.— aera |N; 4-0 1:7; 846; 185; 450 | Local; 
Lehegaav—Msi.— Bang . 1S; 11-0 1-4; 502; 104; 170 | Local; - 
Lihida—Msi.—foereat ASE; = 10-0 0:8; 731; 164; 356 | Vadhong; 1-4 
Linga—Msi.— font | E; 38-0 5-3; 1054; 233; 486 | Local; - 
Loharajpir—Dyr.—-FETAYT. .| NW; 140 1:2; 304; 59; 123 | Chincholi Bk.; 2-0 
Loheganv—Amt.—eqrat oS; 27:0 35; 1088; 257; 635 | Pimpalganyv 2-0 

Nipant; 
Lohitakhed—Dyr.— Tas ..| Wy 11-0 0:3; 194; 50; 89 | Ramtirth; 1-0 
Lonatek—Amt.—-qeh wo Ws 30 21; 314; 65; 197 | Kavatha; 3-0 
Loni—Amt.— arty .-1N; 12-0 5-2; 1718; 399; 704 |Local; 
Loni—Msi.—imt | E; 14-0 4-8; 4574; 1048; 2112 | Local; 
Lotavada—Dyr.— HYAaTST |W; 1-0 4:6; 941; 210; 434 | Bhamod; 2-0 
Madhan—Acr.—¥7ary “| E; 18-0 2:8; 1273; 260; 395 Local; 
Mahajanapitr—Amt.—ARMIAIT..|.. A Included in Urban Area I Pe hs 
Mahajanapir (Rural Ares)—Amt —| SW; 12 0-6; 4; i; 3 | Amravati; ro 


Herrrge (arate fear) 


Mahapar—Msi.—AeTye .| E; 22°5 0-4; 45; 4; 9 | Varud; 05 


Mahimapir—-Cdr.—afgurge ..| E; 14-0 1-0; 200; 56; 125 | Vadhona; 2-0 
Mahimapar—Dyr.—afgrrge ..| SE; 17-0 1-9; 378; 77; 187 | Yesurni; 3-0 
Mahuli—Dyr.—aTget LE; 5-4 2:5; 709; 15t; 300 | Local; 
Mabuli Jagir—Amt—argat .«.|.N; 11-4 7-4; 3459; 802; 1482 | Local; 
Mabuli Cor—Amt.—aTgSt AIX. .| S; 14-0 6-7; 1872; 431; 806 | Local; 
Makramptir—Act-—Waqt ..| E; 8-0 0-9; 9; 3; 5 ae ix 
Makrampir—Amt.— ATC .o)] NW; 14:4 1-1; 107; 15; 55 |] Ashti; 2:0 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


767 


Railway Station; |Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 


Distance. 
(5) 

Banosa; 8-0 
Anjanganv; 40 
'Tukaithad; 29-0 
Local; 

Amravati; 23-0 
Amravati; 27-0 
Pandurana; 10-0 
Kapus Talani; 3-0 
Badnera; 21-0 
Banosa; 1-0 
Amravati: 30 
Badnera; 6:0 
Pandurana; 32-0 
Daryapur; 11-0 
Amravati; 26°0 
Amravati; 10 
Pandurana; 22'0 
Dhamanganv; 6:0 
Kokarda; 14-0 
Banosa; 50 
Amravati; 12-0 
Timtala; 4-0 
Amravati; 16°0 


Bazar Day. 

(6) 
Karatkheda; 3-0; Tue. 
Anjanganv; 4:0; Mon. 
Dharnij: 9-0; Fri. 
Local; Tue. 
Shirkhed; 0-4; Fri. 
Nerpingalai; 2:4; Thu. 
Mohad; 4:0; Wed. 
Mutha Bk.; . Sun. 
Vadhona 2:0; Mon 

Ramnath; 

Karatkheda; 0-1; Tue. 
Amravati; 3°0; Wed; Sun. 
Local; Sat. 
Local; Wed, 
Local; : Tue 
Chandur- 3-0; Sun. 


Bazar; 


Amravati; 1:0; Sun; Wed, 


Varud; 
Taleganv; 
Rangar- 
Vasani; 
Banosa; 
Local; 


2-0; Fri. 


05; Wed. 
2:0; Mon. 
2-0; Thu. 


5-0; Thu. 


+. Mon. 


Tue. 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance. 


(7) 


Daryapur; 


Lacal; 


Local; 


oe 


Local; 
Shirkhed; 


Anjangany; 
Daryapur; 
Local; 
Local; 
Benoda; 
Akot; 
Chandur- 
Bazar; 
Amravati; 


Varud; 
Taleganv; 


Local; 


Local; 


ee 


8-0 W;rv. 


11-0 


1-0 | w. 


Water 


(8) 


W;w. 


rv. 


W;w. 


Wsw. 


W3rv. 


w. 


Institutions and other 


information, 
(9) 
ZS! (pr, m); Cs (c); 


Mahadev Fr, Ct. Sud. 12; 
2 tl. 

S!-(pr); 2 Cs (fmg, mis); 
tl; mq; lib. 


2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs (c); 
4tl; lib. 


.| Sl (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; dh; lib. 


S! (pr); Cs; el. 
2 Si (pr, m); Cs (c); tl. 


SI (pr); 2 tl; dp. 


tl. 

Sl (pr); tl. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 5 tl; mq; 
dg; dh; ch; 21ib. 
451 (2 pr,m,h); Cs; 10 tl;mq; 
2 dh; gym; 2 Jib; ch; 3 dp. 
$l (pr);Vitthal Fr. Asd. Vad. 
Wi; 4 tl. 

3 Sl (pr, m, h); 2 Cs; 
Gulabrao Maharaj Fr. 
Kt, Sud, 11; 7 tl; dg; dp. 


tl. 
SI (pr); tl. 


2S (pr, m); Ce; 5 tl. 

2S) (pr, m); Cs; Hanuman 
Saptaha Fr, Mg. Sud. 
Chaturdashi; 7 tl; m; 
2 mq; 2 dg; dh; gym; 
5 lib; dp. 

2 Sl (pr, m); 5 tl; dp. 

tl. 

2tl. 
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Direction ; 


Village Name. Travelling 
distance. 
(1) (2) 
Makrandabad—Amt.—WH@Taqa. .|SE; 17-0 
Maladhir—Cdr.—4Taqt ‘LN; 18-0 
Malakapir-——Amt.—W@arqt ..| W; 16:0 
Malakapar—Amt.—HBqt_..| 6; 70 
Malakapit—Aimt —QeGTye Sw; 50 
Malakapit—Amt.—ASRTIT |S; 36:0 
Malakapit—Mlg.-—Aahyqt 
MalakaépOr—Msi.—RGFTqe 
Malakapit—Msi.—Aw#TTT 
Malakapir Bk.—-Dyr.—HOFTYT. 12-0 
Malakapar—Kh.—Dyr.— S; 9-0 
AIHTTT q. :, 

Malakhed—Cdr.—ATHqs |W; 7-0 
Malakhed—Msi.—aTs@w_—..| NE; 26:0 
Malatapar—Cdr.— ara qe «| SE; 17-0 
Maleganv—Amt.—arene NW: 20-0 
Maleganv—Amt.—aTeaaigy SE; 80 
Maleeanv—Amt.—aTOMT S; ER 
Maleganv—Amt.—aTetigq =..)8;  —-26°0 
Malegaiv—Cdr.—aramigq =. N; 10-0 
Malhara—Acr:—Acerer +L N; 5-4 
Malkapair—Dyr.—Aepyye - 23-0 
Malar—Mlg.— Tet ASE; 11-0 
Mamadapir—Msi.--TARTTT «| SW; 11-0 
Mamadapir—Msi.—Waerqt ..| W; 15-0 
Mamadapir—Msi.—qyaryt ..| NE; 9-0 
Mamarabad—Dyr.—ATATTaTS. .| N; 21-0 
Mamatapir—Cdr.—7Aanye ..| SE; 2-0 
Manakapir—Msi.—ATTHTyt ..| NE; 140 
Mandava—Cdr.—aTeay -| E; 60 
Mandava—Mlg:—Aisat 4S; 2:0 
Miandi—M'g.—aTg S; 50 
Mangaru]—Msi.—Aqee -| S; 16°0 


Mangatu] Caval—Amt.—WiTe@ | S: 
Fas 


30-0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


(3) 
0-9; 149; 31; 58 
3-1; 230; 53; 119 
0-8; 220; 41; 17 
0-4; 7; 3; } 
0:8; 679; 166; 344 
0-5; 34; 9; 2) 
0-6; 215; 39; 106 
Included in Urban Area III 
1-f; 18; 7; 18 
1:3; 202; 47; 101 
1:2; 386; 94: 207 
9-2; 2928; 660; 1285 
2:4; 746; 153; 394 
2:2; 389; 102; 235 
2:5; 96; 25; 47 
2:0; 27; 7; ° 16 
2:7; 397; 94; 200 
1-8; 51; 8; 618 
5:9; 872; 181; 921 
1-6; 701; 158; 426 
1-3; 425; 98; 219 
1:8; 154; 23; 91 
21; 1139; 250; 405 
1-2; 9; 1; 8 
Il; 295; 58; 145 
1:0; 652; 137; 302 
0-8; 285; 61; 172 
0-9; 132; 29; 64 
1-2; 446; 110; 229 
21; 451; 81; 293 
1:3; 355; 64: 144 
3-4, 608; 150; 284 
4-1; 2448; 565; 1021 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


Thugany; 
Sirajganv; 
Dhanori; 
Nandura Bk,; 
Kavatha; 


Gaulakheda; 


Khallar; 
Kokarda; 
Local; 


Varud; 
Jalaka; 
Kekatpur; 
Amravati; 


Pimpalganv 
Nipani; 
Varha; 
Gaurkheda; 
Hantoda; 
Dharni; 
Local; 


Khed; 
Loni; 
Local; 
Varkhed; 
Jamganvy; 
Virul; 
Dharni; 
Dharni; 
Local; 
Local; 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 769 


Railway Station; [Weekly Bazar; Distance ;{ Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 
Distance. { Bazar Day. Distance. Water informatian. 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Amravati; 17-0 | Thuganvy; 0-1; Fri. oe 1-0 fwerv. | tl. 
Chandur; 23-0 | Shendurjana; 4-0; Tue. a 2:0 | W;w. | SI (pr); Cs; tl; m. 
Amravati; 14-0 | Dhanori; 0-1; Sun. 28 0-6 | W. tl. 
Amravati; 7°0 | Takali J; .. Tue, [Nandganv Peth; 3:9 | W. 
Badnerg; 4:0 | Amravati; 5°0; Sun; { Local; . LW, SI (pr); tl. 
Wed, 

2% = “3 a te ” 5-0 | rv. th; Cch. 
Achal pur; 14°0 | Gaulakheda; 0-4; Tue. lS ae 
Kokarda; 8-0 | Khallar; 0:4; Wed. Se 4-0 | rv. Cs (c). 
Kokarda; 2-0 | Kokarda; 0-3; Fri. a 1 OTW th m. 
Local; »» | Local; .. Pues a3 .. | Ww. | 2Sl (pr); 2 Cs; 11 th mq; 

dg; 3 dp. 
Pandurana; 20-0 { Shendurj.na; 2-0; Fri. Soa 10 | Wiw. 7 SI (pr); 2 t1. 
Dhamanganvy; 7:0 | Jalaka; 2-0; Tue, ee 2:0 | w. $1 (pr); 2 tl. 
Amravati; 21'0 | Shivanganv; 2'4; Wed.) Shendola Kh.; 2-0 | W. tl. 
Amravati; 8-0 | Amravati; 8-0; Wed; | Amravati; 80: | W. 
Sun, 

S oa we “> ae rh 11-0 | W Sl (pr); tl. 

Badnera; 20'0 | Pimpalganv 1°0; Fri. oe 34 /1W. SI (pr); tl. 
Nipani; 
Chandur; 10-0 | Varha; 4-0, Mion, ea 6:0 | W. SI (pr); 3 tl; gym; lib. 
Achalpur; 5-0 | Paratvada; 4-0; Thu. | Stage Nearby; .. |] W. Sl (pr); 3 tl. 
Anjanganv; 5-0 | Bateganv; 2:0; Sun, ie 1-4 | Wyw. | SI (pr); Cs (c); th; 2m. 
Tukaithad; 30-0 | Dharni; 10-0; Fri. | Lavada; 2:0 | n. 
Amravati; 25°0 {| Local; .. Mon. } Local; .. |Wyw. {3 Sl (2 pr, m); Ca (c); 
3 tl; gym; lib. 

Amravati; 45°0 | Ladaki; 2'0; Sat, ia we tv. 
Pandurana; 24-0 | Hivarkheda; 4-0; Mon, a 4:0 | W;w. | SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 
Anjangany; 3-0 | Anjanganv; 3-0; Mon. ate 0-1 | W:w. | 2 SI] (pr, m); 4 mw. 
Chandur; 28:0 | Shendurjana; 6:0; Tue. Pn 2:0 | W. Cs; tl. 
Pandurane; 28-0 | Benoda; 3-0; Sat. ae 270 |W. [SI (pr); tl. 
Chandur; 5-0 { Virul; 2:0; Fri. 3 6:0 | w. SI (pr); 3¢l. 
Tukaithad; 20-0 | Dharni; 2-0; Fri. | Dharni; “40 | wyrv. 
Tukaithad,; 17-0 | Dharni; 5:0; Fri. | Dharni; 5-0 | rv. tl. 
Amravati; 20-0 | Sirajgany; 1-0; Set. | Gorala; 3°0 | W;w. | 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl, 
Badnera; 25-0 | Local; .. Thu. si 2-0 | W3rv.|3 SI (pr, m,h); Cs; 4), 


mq; ch; lib; 2 dp. 


A-280—49-A. 


770 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Village Name. Travelling | Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
distance. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Mangarul Dastagir—Cdr.— | E; 20:0 . 5-5; 4432; 1022; 1872; Local; 

ATES TAT 
Mangaruli—Msi.— Aes wdeW; 240 2:8; 1791; 372; 820 | Local; 
Mangoni—Msi —ATaTraT LN; 190 0:7; 38; 8; 19 | Benoda; 3-0 
Manimaptr—Msi.—AfAAye ..| N; 1-0 03; 196; 56; 96 | Morshi; 1-0 
Maij rakapadi—Mlg.— aie 1-4; 182; 32; 97] Gaulkheda; 04 

BITS 
Mafijarakhed—Cdr.— ATH’. . W; 3-0 5-6; 1316; 302; 600 | Locel; 
Mafij rakhed—Cdr.—RTHTaS .. S; 9-0 I-t; 584; 131; 294) Nimgavhan; 2-0 
Maftjari—-Amt.—ats<y SE; 160 20; 720; 167; 329 | Local; a 
Marda—Cdr.—-qT=T .|NE; 15-0 3-5; 739; 187; 383 | Murtijapur; 2-0 
Mardi—Cdr.—ATst SE; 10-0 9-25-4143; 294; 511 | Local; 
Markanda—Acr.—ATTRST ..| NE; /18:0 05; 1; 1; .. | Brahmanvada 0-4 

Thadi; 

Marakandi—Dyr.—AITHST ..| E; 17:0 1:3; 681; 158; 302 | Local; 
Marki—Amt.—ATat JA NW; 15-4 21s) 824; 178; 403 | Thuganv; 20 
Masali—Culr.— yaa «| N; 11-0 1:0;° 123; 29; 58 | Anjanvati; 1-0 
Miasamapar—Dyr.—ATaagz ..| NW; 20-0 1-2; 14; 4; 3 | Bhandaryj; 2:0 
Misod—Acr.—-Tate | E; 9:0 2:0; 459; 94; 187 | Kural; 20 
Masod—Amt.—ATa (2 ..1E; 5-0 4-0; 562; 139; 271 | Tapovan; 2-0 
Mastapar—Acr.— Weare .. LE; 14-0 1-2; 4; 3; 2 | Talvel; 0-4 
Matareganv —Dyr.—aTezemig . .| E; 11-0 2:7; 389; 73; 195 | Nalvada; 2-0 
Miyavadi—Msi—A1aats; «| SE; 4-0 2-4; 310; 74; 167 | Morshi; 40. 
Mua. A. Vyanikages—Cdr.—¥, af! E; 20°0 0-5; I; I; 

aymeer. 
Mehend:i—Msi —¥zz} [WE 33-0 3-7; 117; 29; 71 | Pusala; 5-0 
Mendhi—Msi.—Fei wf ee 28-0 1-0; 248; 54; 138 | Chandas; 3-0 
Mehganath par—Acr.—AaTATa- SE; 70 05; 194; 48; 111 | Bhuganv; 2-0 

qz. 
Mengavadi—Msi.— Aas} ..| NE; 2:0 1-0; 270; 62; 113 | Morshi; 2:0 
Mptisapor—Amt.—Feqge «| W; 17-0 25; 678; 140; 335 | Local; Sg 
Mhaisapa: —Dyr.—e@agez |W; 1-0 1-0; 419; 90; 180 | Nalvada; 1-0 


A-280—49-B, 


Railway Station ; 
Distance, 


(5) 


Talani; 6°0 


Pandurana; 25-0 


Pandurana; 30-0 
Amravati; 34-0 
Achalpur; 14-0 


Chandur; 40 


Chandur; = 10-0 
Timtala; 4-0 
Chandur; 14-0 
Chandur; 10-0 


Achalpur; 16-0 
Kokarda; 14:0 
Antavati; 15-0 
Chandur; 9-0 
Anjanganv; 5-0 
Achalpur; = 12-0 
Amravati; 6:0 
Achalpur; 140 


Banosa; 10:0 
Amravati; —40-0' 


Pandurana; 9-0 
Katol; 19-0 
Achalpur; 8-0 


Amravati; 36-0 
Amravati; 17-0 
Kokarda; 8-0 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 


Bazar Day. 
(6) 

Local; Wed. 
Rajura; 2:0; Thu. 
Benoda; 3-0; Sat. 
Morshi; 1:0; Tue. 
Gaulkheda; 0-4; Tue. 
Chandur; 4-0; Sun. 
Ghuikhed; 2-0; Wed. 
Mhasala; 0-1; Wed, 
Kurha; 4-0; Thu: 
Local; Sat. 
Brahmanvada- 0-4; Thu. 

Thadi; 
Vathoda Kh; 1-0; Mon. 
Thuganv; 2-0; Fri. 
Anjanvati; 1-0; Wed. 
Bhandaraj; 2:0; Wed. 
Tuljapur- 2:0; Tue. 

Gadhi; 
Nandganv 4-0; Fri. 

Peth, 
Talvel; 0-4; Fri. 
Darapur; 4-0; Fri. 
Morshi; 4-0; Tue. 
Pusala; 5:0; Tue. 
Rajura Bazar; 4-0; Thu. 
Borganv 2:0; Thu. 

Peth; 
Morshi; 2-0; Tue, 
Local; . Wed, 
Nalvada; 0-1; Tue. 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance. Water 
(7) (8) 
Dhamanganv; 8&-0| W. 
40] W. 
Benoda; 20;W. 
Morshi; 1-0) Ww 
OT | W5rv. 
Ghuikhed; 2-0 | W3w 
\. 7-0 | w. 
Kurha; 3-0 | W3w 
Chirodj; 7-0 | W;w 
oh 4:0 | Wyw 
5-0 | W3rv 
Paratvadp; 1-4) w. 
w. 
Local; .. | Ww 
0-6 | wiry. 
Amravati; 5-0] W. 
ne 16) W. 
Daryapur; 11-0 | W3w. 
Morshi; 4:0} wyrv. 
w. 
et 0-1 |} W3w 
Chandas; 3-0 | Wirv 
OT | W;w 
Morshi; 2:0 | W5rv. 
07 | Ww. 
4-0 | Wsrv 


77\ 


Institutions and other 
information. 


5 S1 (3 pr, m,h); Ca; 14 tl; 
m; mq; 10 dg; gym; ch; 
lib; dp. 

2 Sl (pr, h); Ca; 4 tl; 4 m; 
ch; lib; dp. 

dg. 

SI (pr); tl. 


-]St (pr); Ce; 3 tly m; 


mq; ch. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; lib. 

Cs (c); 2 tl. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3 tl. 

2 S} (pr,m); 2 Cs; 3 tl; 
3 m; dg; lib. 

tl. 


2 Si (pr, m); Cs (0); 3 th; 
ch; lib. 

Sl (pr); Marshinath Fr. 
Cr, Sud, 15; 6t1; 2 m; lib. 

tl. 

th; dg. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 


S1 (pr); Cs (mp); th; Jib. 
atl. 
Sl (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 


Sl (pr); Cs (c); Hanuman 
Fr, Ct. Sud. 15; tl. 


SI (pr). 


«| Sl (pr); tl; m. 


Sl (pr); Cs; 5 tl. 


.| Sl (pr); tl. 


S] (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 


-| SI (pr); Cs (ce); ¢1. 
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Direction ; 
Travelling | Households ; Agriculturists. 
distance, 


Village Name. 


(1) 


Mbaisapir—Dyr.—Feaqe acs 
Mhasal4é—Amt.—FQqay 


Mhasala—Amt.—?FZqoT 


Mhasala—Amt.—¥@ TT E; 
Mhasoni-—Acr.—?@aTat »+| N; 
Milanapat—Mei.—faeraqe ..| E; 
Mirjhapar—Amt.—faaige —..) 8; 
Mircjhaptir—Cdr.—faeargt ..| E; 
Mirjhapor—Msi.—faatye W; 


Mirjhapar Elorj—Dyr.—faaige 


Tard. 


Moc ikheda—Acr._FTqast E; 
Mogara—Amt.~—AVTReT SE; 
Mogarda—Mlg.— mrTal 8; 
Mogra—Cer.—ATaT . |S} 
Mohabatapir—Dyr.—AISATTT SE; 
Mojhari—Cdr.FtAei N; 
Mokha—Mlg.— 4 rear . |W; 
Mokhed—Amt —Atas SE; 
Moracind—Msi —W{TPE «|S; 
Moragad—Mlg.-—-AITaTS we 
Morangana—Amt.—AIarTAT ..| W; 


Morsi (Rural Area)—Msi.— reff} 
(arto frat). 

Morsi (Urban Ares)—Msi.—3taft} HQ; 
(are fart). 

Morsi Kh.—Mei.— reff @ | B; 

Muba -akgav—Msi.— arcana) SE; 

Mukindapiir—Acr.— af rage . 1S; 

Mulphatapar-—-C¢r.—HBGTTE. . E; 


(2) 


9-0 
40 


8-0 
16-0 


6-0 
237 
22:0 
12-0 
17°0 


20-0 


10-0 

6:6 
10-0 
10-0 
17:0 
27:0 


7-0 
18-0 


28-0 


5-0 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 


2°55 


6:2; 


1:6; 
3-6; 


1-3; 


2:4; 
1-0; 
4:3; 24; 


5-97; 11946; 


75; 
48; 


991; 


225; 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 
Bhamod; 0-4 
Tapovan; 
Badnera; 2-0 
Local; 

Gaurkheda; 3-0 
Varud; Q7 
Dhamangrnv; .. 
Chandur- 2:0 

Bazar; 

Nirul; 1:0 
Taleganv; 2-0 
Bhankheda Kh; 0°6 
Dharni; 10-0 
Javala; 1-0 
Local; ne 
Local; A 
Dharni; 8-0 
Local; 

Pavani; 2:0 
Chikhaldara; 17-0 
Kavatha; 10 
Local; ae 
‘Thuganv; 2-0 
Belora; <4 
Borganv; 1-0 


AMBAVATI DISTRICT 


173 


Railway 
Station ; 
Distance, 


(5) 


Daryapur; 
Amravati; 


Badnera; 
Timtila; 


Achalpur; 
Pandurana; 


Dhamanganv; 
Amravati; 


Daryapur; 
Achalpur; 
Malkhed; 
Dhulghat; 
Chandur; 


Anjsngeny; 
Chindur; 


Tukaithad; 
Timtala; 


Narkhed; 


Pathrot; 
Badnera; 


Amravati; 


Kautol; 


Amvavati; 
Kushta Bh.; 


10-0 


12-0 


20-0 


8-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 


Bazar’ Day. 
(6) 

Bhamod; 0-4; Fri. 
Amravati; 3-0; Sun; 

Wed. 
Badnera; 2:0; Mon. 
Local; Wed, 
Paratvada; 5-0; Thu. 
Varud; 0°7; Wed. 


Dhamanganv; 2:0; Sun. 
Chandur Rozar 2-0; Sun. 


Nirul; 1-0; 
Taleganv; 2:0; Fri. 
Malkhed; 3°0; Tue. 
Baru; 2:0; Mon. 
Ghuikhed; 2:0; Wed. 
Anjangeny; 2:0; Mon 
Local; .. Sat. 
Dharni; 8:0; Fri. 
Local; Fri. 
Rajura Bazar; 1-0; Thu. 
Pathrot; 6°0; Fri. 
Badnera; 5-7; Mon; 
Fri. 
Local; Tue. 
Jalalkheda; 1-0; Fri; 
Mon. 
Belora; 0°1; Fri. 
Raseganv; 3-0; Tue. 


Motor Stand; 


Dibktance. 


(7) 


Dahihanda; 
Amravati; 


Badnera; 


Varud; 


Chandur Bazar; 2°0 


Pohata; 
Dharni; 
Chandur; 


Local; 


Nandganv 
Khandeshver; 


Local; 


Jalatkheda; 


Water 
(8) 
5-0 | Wrv. 
W. 
2:0 | w. 
5-0 | W. 
4:0 | W;w. 
07 | w. 
50 | w. 
2:0 | W3w 
W. 
3-0 |W; rv. 
.. | Wyn 
3-4 | W. 
10-0 | rv. 
10:0 | W5rv. 
2:0 | W3w 
W;w. 
2:0 | W. 
2:0; | W. 
2:0 | W;w; 
rv. 
1:0 | W. 
W3w. 
10 | W. 
40 |W. 
3-0 | W3w 
w. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


(9) 


S! (pr); tl. 

3 Sl (pr, m, h); tl; gym; 
dp. 
tl. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; th; 
gym; ch; lib. 

tl. 


St (pr); tl. 
2th. 
SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 


SI (pr); tl. 


.{ tl. 


S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 

S1 (pr); tl. 

Cs; 4tl. 

tl; 2 lib. 

4S] (2 pr, m, h); 2 Ce; 
10tl; 2mq; dg; dh; 2 
gym; lib; 2 dp. 


2 St (pr, m); Hanuman 
Fy. Ct, Sud.}5; 3 t); dp. 
$1 (pr); tl. 


tl. 


11 St (7 pr, 3m, h); Cs 
(c); 16 tl; 5m; 4.mq: 
15 dg; 9 dp. 


Included in Belora village. 
tl. 
tl, 
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Village Name. 


(1) 


Mundamal—Amt.—4 sae 


Mundaniéank—Amt —HSfrars 


Mundavadi—Amt.~qeq Tet 


Muradapar—Msi.— {Taye 


Murha Bk.—Dyr.-~ 4-1 q. 


Murha Kh.—Dyr.—8T q. 
Murtijapar—Cdr.—q HITT 
Murtijapir—Cdr.——R faa gz. 


Murtijapar—Dyr.—AfTaTge ne 


Musa]akhed—Msi,Wawas we 
Nababaptr—Acr.— Taq 
Nabapar—Dyr.—a aq Tat 
Naconéa—Dyt.—aT TAT 


Nagajhari—Amt.—7 Tat 
Nagajhira—Mlg.—a rr faqtr 
Nagajhiri—Msii—artfarar 
N agapar—Cdr.—ATryt 
Nagaptr--Mlg.—FITqe 
NagarvadiI—Acr.—apyzvaret 
Ngarvadi—Acr.—A Mar si 
Naiganv—Dyr.—_Arare 
Naiganv—Acr.— Fay 


Naiganv—Cdr.— (aig 
Najarapor—Msi.—_ FATT 


Nalavada—Dyr.—4T@4T8T es 
Nandaganv—Msi.—aTaniy 


Direction ; 


Travelling 
distance. 
 @ 
SE; 22'°0 
S; 22:0 
ALN; 19-2 
.| W; 18°0 
Nw; 14-0 
.|NW;> 2-140 
NE; 17-0 
S; 60 
W; 23-0 
E; 28-6 
SE; 5-35, 
NW; 20-0 
N; 52 
S; 15-0 
Sw; 18-0 
NE; 13°0 
SE; 17-0 
.)NE; = 23-6 
.| E; 3-0 
| W3 9-0 
S; 5-4 
E; 22-0 
W; 17°0 
E; 10-0 
.| NE; 13-0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists, 


(3) 
0-7; 14; 
1:7; 4456; 
2:0; 405; 
0:8; 21; 
2:2: 656; 
l+l55 367; 
V7; 745; 
06; 198; 
0-6; 188; 
19; 57; 
1:0; OT; 
1-0; 118; 
3.6; 787; 
09; 79; 
4:7; 364; 
2:0; 80; 
0:6; 367; 
0-7; 383; 
34, ts 
0-5; 3; 
1-0; 436; 
19; 693; 
1-5; 484; 
0-3; 194; 
2:4; 748; 
1-4; 559; 


85; 
168; 
46; 


1737 


185 
408 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


Nandaganv 1-0 
Khandeshvar; 
Local; 


Belora (Majara);° ° 


Chincholi Bk; 2:0 


Chincholi Bk; 2:0 
Local; os 


Satephal; 30 


Adagany- 1-0 


Khade; 
Chandas; 0:4 
Bhuganv; 0-4 


Bhandaraj; 2:0 
Leheganv; 2°0 


Vadura; 3-0 
Sadrabadi; 8-0 
Jamganv; 0 


Jalaka Patache; 3-0 
Gaulkheda; 10 


Vani; 2-0 
Paratvada; 4-0 
Arala; 1:0 
Bopapur; 2-0 
Mangrul 2-0 
Dastagir; 


Chandur Bazar;2°0 
Local; wits 
Gadeganv; 2:0 


AMRBAVATI DISTRICT 775 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar ; ‘Distance ;} Motor Stand ; Thatitutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day. Distatice. Water informaticn. 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Timtala; 8-0 | Nandganv 1-0; Sat. has ..| WwW “3 
Khandeshvar; ; 
Timtala; 8-0 | Local; _. Sat. {| Local; ..| W. 4 $1(2 pr, m, h); Cs; 6 
tl; 2m; mq; 2 dg; ch; 2 
dp. 


a 52 Py 7 Ae 2-2) W. {SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Amravati; 25-0 | Belora (Majara); Fri. | Rithapur; 3°0 | W. Included in Belorg village. 
Kapus Talani; 3:0 | Local; ie Sun. |Anjanganv; 6-0 | W;rv. [SI (pr); Cs (c); Singraji 
; Maharaj Fr Ps. Sud. 9; 
Devi Fr. Ct, Sud. 15; 
4 tl; lib. 


Kapus Talani; 3-0} Murha Bk; .. -Sun.} Anjarigany; 6-0 |W; rv.j SI (pr); Cs (c); th 


Chandur; 16:0 | Local; . ae Ag! 5.0] WwW. [SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl 

Chandur; 6-0 | Baggi; .» ioe te 6-0 | W;w. | SI (pr); Manirem Maharaj 
Fr. Kt, Vad, Navami; 
3 tl; m. 

Anjangany; 6:0 | Sateganv; 3-0; Sun. Me, 2:0 | Wyw. | SI (pr); Cs; tle 

Narkhed; —s- 42:0 | Chandas; 0+4; Sat. | Vathoda; 0-6 | W;rv,| 3t. 

Achalpur; 5-0 | Bhugany; 0-4; Sun. oy 0:3 | W;w. | tl. 

Anjanganv; 5-0 | Bhandarsj; 2-0; Wed. 1} 0°5 | Wyw. | tl. 

Leheganv; 2'0 | Kokarda; 3'0; Fri. os .. | W3rv.} 2 S1 (pr, m); Cs (c); Maruti 

xs Fr., ct, Sud, 15; 7tl; lib, 

Badnera; 16-0 | Hivara; 0-1; Sun. | Local; oe | Ww. Cs; tl. 

Tukaithad; 4:0 | Raytalai; 4-0; Sat. | Tukaithad; 5-0 } rv. 

Pandurana; ~ 33-0 | Benoda; 1-0; Sat. es ie WwW. tl, 

Dhamanganv; 7:0 | Devganv; 0-4; .. i 0-31 W SI (pr); tl. 

Elichpur; 12-0 | Gaulkheda; 1-0; Tue. +a as ‘ a 

Elichpur; 23:0 | Vani; 2:0; .. | Shirajageny; 9-0| w. SI} (pr); tl. 

Paratvada; 4:0 | Paratvada; 4-0; Thu. | Achalpur; 3-0 | W;w. i 

Banosa; 8-0 | Banosa; 8-0; Thu. | Arala; 2:0 | W;w.) 251 (pr, m); pvt; 3 tl. 

Chamak Bk.; 2:0 |Chamak Bk.; 2-0; Fri. { Achalpur; 5:4 | W;w. ) 2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 2 tl; 
lib. 

Dhanodi; 1:0 | Dhanodi; 1-0; Fri. ae 2:0 | W3rv.| SI (pr); Cs; tl. 


Amravati; 25°0 | Chandur Bazar;2'0; Sun. {Chandur Bazar;2'0} W;w. | 51 (pr); Cs (gr). 
Kokarda; 8-0 | Local; .. Tue. in .. ftv. 2 SI (pr, m); Cs (gr); 3 tl. 
Pandurana; 30-0 | Rejura; 4-0; Thu. a 3-0 | Wsw. | St (pr); tl. 
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Direction ; 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


11-0; 


1-2; 


Village Name. Travelling 
distance. 
() (2) 
Nandaganv Peth—Amt.—aftaaral N; 8-0 
qs. 
Nandasavangi—Amt.—7Tzalaa] S; 19-0 
Nanded Bk.—Dyr.—ai@g q. ..| E; 12-0 
Nanded Kh.—Amt.—aT@S J...) W; 28-0 
Nandran—Dyr.—ATRA W; 6-0 
Nandura—Dyr.—- TZU Ss; 5-0 
Nandara Bk.—Amt.— FT q...1 N; 7-0 
Nandurabad—Cdr.— aTgTale | S; 13-0 
Nandira Kh.—Amt.—AT@7 q. | N; 17:0 
Nandira Lagkarpir—Amt.—| W; 12-0 
ATAU MEHL. 
Nandira Pinga]ai—Amt.—} N; 20-0 
wtger fara. 
Nanduri—Mlg.—atget SE; 15:0 
‘Ninori—Acr.—ATaTet E; 20-0 
Naradoda—Dyr.— 2187 S; 60 
Naradi—M} ATTA S; 17-0 
Naragavandi—Cdr.—aramr@er..| SE; 11-0 
Narasa|i—Acr.—4CQTay | NW; 4:0 
Narasari—Acr.—4@qvr N; 5-0 
Narasingapir—Acr.—7ThATT S; 12-0 
Narasingapir—Amt.—7UaTye | N; 15-0 
Narasingapor—Dyr.— ACFATYT E; 7:0 
Naravati—Mlg.—arearet ss .| W; 3-0 
Narayanpir—Acr.—-TIUTINC. .| E; 2:0 
Narayanpir—Amt.—ATeTaATqT | N; 16-0 
Narayanapir Bk.—Dyr.—4Ta- | N; 14-0 


ANT {. 


(3) 


6719; 


845; 


1544; 
357; 
852; 
416; 

1462; 


298; 
195; 
484; 
405; 
322; 
695; 
978; 
191; 
503; 

54; 


200; 


133; 
398; 


450; 


227; 
294; 
227; 
513; 


1403; 2356 


197; 
326; 
82; 
176; 
97; 
292; 


69; 


116; 


115; 


208 
194 
13 


189 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


(4) 


Local; 


Dhanora 
Gurav; 
Local; 
Nanded Bk.; 
Bhamod; 
Mahuli; 
Local; 


Sultanpur; 

Dhanora 
Phasi; 

Local; 


Brahmanvada 
Govindpur; 


Harisal; 
Sonori; 


Kanholi; 
Sadrabadi; 
Dhamuangany; 
Achalpur 
Camp; 
Gaurkheda; 


Kolha; 
Yawali; 
Nanded Bk.; 
Kalamkhar; 
Paratvada; 
Rama; , 
Kapus Talani; 


1-0 


1-0 


40 | 
2-0 


01 
6:0 
20 
10 


04 


1-0. 
0-2 
2-0 
1-0 
2-0 


0-4 


AMRAVATI. DISTRICT 777 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance ; | Motor Stand; Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. Water information. 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Amravati; 8-0 | Local; .. Fri. . =| W. 5 Sl (pr, 2m, 2h); 2 Cs; 
Ramnavmi Fr, Ct, Sud. 9; 
Mehashivratra Fr, Mg. 
Vad. 14; 12 tl; 2m; 6 mq; 
dg; 2 dh; 2 gym; ch; 21ib; 
5 dp. 
Badnera; 14°0 | Local; % Mon, | Dhanora; 2°0 | W. 2 SI (pr, m); 3 tl mq; 
2 dg; ch; dp. 
Daryapur; 12:0 | Local; .» Sun. {Shinganepur; 2:0] w;rv. | 2 Si (pr, m); 5 tl; ma; dp. 
Mena; 9-0 | Selu; 2°0; Tue. 7-0 | wjrv. | SI (pr); t1. 
Banosa; 8-0 | Banosa; 8-0; 'Thu. | Daryapur; 6-0 | t. Sl (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 
Banos}; 5:0 | Banosa; 5-0; Thu. | Stage; 0:5 | w;rv. | Sl (pr); Cs (gr); tl; mq; dg. 
Amravati .» | Local; 1. Fri 3-0 | W3w. | 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Datta 
Jayanti Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15; 
7 tl; dg; lib; dp. 
Chandur; 13-0 | Local; .. Thu. | Shivani; 6-0 | W. SI] (pr); 2 tl; lib. 
Badnera; 11-0 | Dhanora 1-0; Thu. | Loni; 4-0 | W. 3 tl. 
Phasi; 
Amravati; 11-0 | Nandganv 3-0; Fri. Ai 40} W. | Sl (pr); tl. 
Peth; 
Amravati; 21-0 | Nerpingalai; 3-0; Thu. ap 2:0 | W. S! (pr); Cs; Pingala Devi 
Fr. An. Sud. 1 to 9; 5 tl; 
m. 
Tukaithad; 36-0 | Harisal; 4:0; Wed. | Harisal; 5-0 | W. SI (pr). 
Amravati; 25-0 | Chandur 2:0; Sun. | Chandur 2:0 | W;w. | SI (pr); Datta Fr. Ct. Sud. 
Bazar ; Bazar; 15; 4 tl; m. 
Leheganv; 4-0 | Banosa; 7:0; Thu. | Stage; 0:3 | w;rv. | SI (pr); 3 Cs; 3 ti; dg. 
Tukaithad; 6:0 | Susarda; 2:0; Wed. | Modra; 4:0 | rv. oe 
Dhamanganv; 2:0 | Dhamanganv; 2:0; Sun. | Local; . TW. SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
Elichpur; 2:0 | Achalpur 1-0; Thu. ao 2:0 | W;w. | Cch. 
Camp; 
Elichpur; 3-4 | Achalpur 2:4; Thu. fs 4:0 | W. 2 tl; gym; lib. 
Camp; 
Kushta Bk.; 7:0 | Kotha; 1-0; Fri. is 5:0 | W;w. | tl; m. 
Amravati; 15°0 | Yawali; 0-2; Fri. ne 0-2 | W. tl. 
Daryapur; 10-0 Baniosa; .. Thu. on 0-8 | W5n. | SI (pr); t1. 
Tukaithed; 15-0 | Kalamkhar; 1-0; Sat. | Dharni; 30 | W5rv. | tl. 
Paratvada; 1-0 | Paratvada; 2:0; Thu. ne 2:0 | W3w. | SI (pr); tl. 
Amtfravati; 18-0 | Thuganv; 3-0; Fri. = 2-0 | W; SI (pr); 2 tl; dp. 
Kapus Talani; 1-0 | Kapus Talani;” 0-1; Tue. an 6:0 | W3w. | SI (pr); Ram Fr. Ct. Suc. 


9; 2 tl; mq; dp. 


A 
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* Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. : Post Office ; 
Village Name. Travelling | Households; Agriculturists. Distance. 
distance. 
() (2) (3) (4) 
Naradyanapir Kh.—Dyr.—ajer | N; 10-0 I-1; 3; 3; 
ANGe w. 

Nasirapor—Msi.—afaeye «| S; 4-0 0-9, 288; 61; 145 | Pardi; 1-0 
Natala—Msi.—AcTar ..| NE; 9-0 1:0; 144; 31; 75 | Leni; 40 
Navasati—Amt.—7qarey ..| Ws 30 3-6, 1097; 237; 438 | Amravati; 30 
Navatha] Bk.—Amt.— 744s J, | NW; 14-0 4 0-9; 154; 26; 85 | Dhamori; 1-0 
Navatha] Kh.—Amt.—444@ @. | W; 13-0 0-2; 59; 12; 30 | Mhiispur; 30 
Naved—Amt.—ATas . | W; 21-2 | 1-9; 512; 111; 239 | Kholapur; 16 
Nekanampar—Cdr.— PRATHER E; 2-0 1-1; 73; 2%; 40 | Chandur; 2-0 


Nerpinyalai—Msi.—_aAthaTars. .| S: 13-4 12:3; 7354; 1588: 2426 | Local; 


Nibharni—Msi—fratat —..| S; 14:0 1:1; 193; 44; TI | Rajurvadi; 3-0 
Nijamapar—Act.—famrAge ..| S; 6-0 20; 389; 82; 142 | Bopapur; 2-0 
Nimbapor—Cdr.—faarge «| SW; 130 10; 50; .. =... | Taleganv; 40 
Nimadari—Acr.—farez ..| NW; 9:0 U9; 270; 47; 139 | Dhamangany; 2:0 
Nimagavhan—Amt.—frrareg rot SW; 31:0 2:3; 12; 4; ‘8 | Mangarul 2:0 
Chaval; 
Nimagavhan—Ccr.—frrqegrmy | S; 9-0 4:2; 1023; 232; .539 | Local; 
Nimakhed—Amt._fan@e...| N; 9-0 0:6; 86; 23; 39 re 
Nimakheda—Acr.—fam@et ..{NE; 260 Hl; 512; 94; 180 | Suralis 2-0 
Nimakhed Ade—Dyr.—fam@e | NW; 23-0 10; 106; 25; 61 | Karla; 1-0 
aT. 
Nimakhed Bazat—Dyr.—_fan@s| NW; 26-0 1-4; 1341; 295; 665 | Local; 
Stay. 
Nimakund—Acr.—_fqngs a N53 7-0 10; 201; 36; 122 | Paratvada; 5-4 
Nimala—Cdr.— fanart . |S; 6:0 0-8; 64; 16; 31] Amla; 0-2 
Nimbasavadi—Amt.—faaaarst |S; 19-0 13; 201; 43; 107 | Vaduri; 2:0 
Nimbha—Amt.— Frat ..| W; 8-0 2:8; 927; 168; 466 | Alonaganv; 20 
Nimbha—Cdr.—farar |} N; 10:0 2-6; 780; 176; 389 | Javata; 2°0 
Nimbhari—Acr.—_fraret ss. | S; 18-2 1-6; 460; 85; 242 bed 0-2 
‘Nimbhari—Dyr.—frrarzt.— «..| NW; 9-0 2:7; 983; 232; 485 | Local; “3 
*Nimbhora Bodakha—Cdr.—| E; 18-0 15; 1345; 259; 612 | Local; 
frater tsar. 
Nimbhora Delavadi—Cdr.—] NE; 220 5*5; 1133; 270; 545 | Varkhed; 2-0 
frater feast. 
Nimbhoraraj—Cdr.—frarereret | E; 14-0 2-7; 413; 88; 244 |Nimbhora 


Bodakha; 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 779 


Railway Station; |Weekly Bazar; Distance ;} Motor-Stand; Institutions and other 
Distance, Bazar Day, Distance. Water inférmation. 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
.| Ramaganvy; 2:0 | W3w. | 2th. 
Amravati; 36:0 | Morshi; 5:0; Tue. | Morshi; 4-0 | W3w. | SI (pr); t! 
Pandurana; 24:0 | Hivarkheda; 4-0; Mon. 4-0 | Wew. | tl. 
Amravati; 3-0 | Amravati; 3-0; Wed; | Amravati; 3-0 | w. 2 Sl (pr, m), 2 tl: ch. 
; Sun. 

Amravati; 14-0 | Dhamori; 1-0; Sun. 1:0 j wt. | tl. 
Amravati; 22-0 | Bhatkuli; 3-0; Fri. } Mhaispur; 3-0 | W. tl. 
Amravati; 22-0 | Chendakapur; 0-4; Fri.| Kholapur; 12 [ rv. $1 (pr); 2 tl. 
Chandur; 1-0 | Chandur; 2:0; Sun. 0-4 | W. tl. 
Amravati; 23°0 | Local; .. Thu. | Local; -. | W;w. | 481 (3 pr, h); 2: Cs: Gana- 


pati Fr. Bdp, Sud, 13; 
23 tl 6 m; 2 mq; 5 dg; 
db; ch; 2 dp. 
Rajutvadi: 3-0 | wrv. | SI (pr); Cs (c); tt. 
Menganathpur 3-0 | w;rv. { SI (pr); Cs (c); 4 tl; mq. 


Amravati; 33-0 | Rejurvadi; 3-0; Sat. 
Chamak Bk.; 4:0 | Borgany 1:0; Thu. 


Peth; 
Dhamanganv; 10°0 + 4 .. | Taleganv; 20) W. oh 
Paratvada; 9-0 | Dhamanganv;72:0; Wed. 9-0 | wyrv. | Cs (gr); tl. 
Badnerg; 27-0 | Mangarul 2-0; Thu. 40] W. tl, 

Chaval; 
Dipori; - 10:0 | Ghuikhed; 3-0; Wed. | Shendurjana; 2-0} W. Sl (pr); 2 tl, 
Amravati; 80 | Valganv; 2°0 Thu, | Vayaganv; 1-0 | W5n. | tl; mq. 
Amravati; 31-0 | Ghatladaki; 2-0; Sat. 10-0 | W;w. | Sl (pr); 2 tl; mq. 
Anjangany; 5-0 | Karla; 1-0; Tue. 1-0 ] W;w. | tl. 
Anjanganv; 6:0 | Local; -. Sat. 2:0 | Ww. {SI (pr); 2 Cs (2c); Jayapuri 

Maharaj Fr. An, Sud. 10; 
2 tl; m. 

Achalpur, 6°4 | Paratvada; 5:4; Thu. a 0:31 W. 
Chandur; 6:0 | Amla; 0:2; Wed. | Amla; 0:3.) W. tl. 
Bednera; 12:0 | Dhanajpura; 4-0; Tue. 5-0 | rv. S] (pr); tl. 
Badnera; 80 | Bhatkuli; 2°0 Fri. 0-6 | W. SI (pr); Cs, 2 t. 
Chandur; 9°0 | Rajura; 20 9-0 | W. Sl (pr); Cs; 2tl; 2m. 
Kushta; 9-0 | Yesurnj; 0:2; Mon. see 0:2 } wjrv. | SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 
Kokarda; 2:0 | Local; .. Sat. { Daryapur; 9-0 | Wsw. | SI (m); Cs (c); 4 tl; ch; Lib. 
Talani; 04 | Local; 6:0 | W. SI (pr); 3 gym. 
Arvi; 9-0 | Shendurjena; 4-0; Tue. | 'Tivasa; 40 | W. S! (pr); Cs; 5 tl; m, 
Talani; 1:0 | Pulgany; 6:0; Mon. | Dhamanganv; 4:0 j W. S] (pr); 2 tl; m. 


etme ee 
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Direction ; 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Village Name. Travelling }| Households; Agriculturists. 
distance. 

(1) (2) (3) 
Nimbhi~Msi.—_frayt W; 7-0 1-7; 1029; 250; 506 
Nimbhora—Acr.—ft ater E; 15-0 1-0; 226; 44; 87 
Nimbhora—Amt.—_ ft Arar sw; 7-0 1-9; 296; 68; 148 
Nimbhora—Amt.—frareat —..| S; 9-0 2:2; 209; 47; «109 
Nimbhoré Kh.—Amt.—frater] S; 3-4 1-7; 101; 33; 44 

a. 
Nimboli—Cdr.—fararay E; 18-0 4:8; 1610; 379; 817 
Nindtondi—Amt —fawlgt ... NW; _ 15:0 0-8; 104 26; 38 
Niragudi—Mlg.—fa cyst B: 6:0 {4s 155; 29; 83 
Nirasana—-Amt.—fA Caray SE; 13:0 15; 384; 83; 167 
NiruoJ—Amt.— frag .|SE; 160 23; 1168; 269; 503 
Ojharakhedia—Amt.—_HTATSST | NW; 60 18; 234; 54; 128 
Onkarakheda—Amt.—HYHITSST | ww | 1:7; 213; 49; 63 
Pacod—Amt.— Tats | SE; 27:0 0:9; 107; 24 57 
Padidam—Mlg.—qtfsaa N; 19:0 0:8; 108; 16; 65 
Pahar—Amt.—4gT S$; 22-0 2:3; 385; 86; 168 
Pala—Acr.—4Ta@t .| NE; 14:0 2:4, 123; 25; 57 
Paja—Amt.— I Tet 185 8-0 1-4; 391; 78; 192 
Pala——Msi.—1T Ny 40 7-6; 952; 234; 575 
Palasakhed—Cdr.—_taaqas S; 6-0 72; 2239; 519; 961 
Palasakheda—Dyr.—T@TGST ..]N; 264 5; COG 
Palisakundi—Mlg.—Taragzst «418; 30-0 o 35; 10; 28 
Palasam-ndal—Amt.—{aaAse ..| S; 21-0 2:3; 1056; 249; 523 
Palasavadi—Msi.— THAaTST E; 22°0 13; 445; 95; 196 
Pajasona—Msi.—T@aat .|NE; 14:0 2:2; 161; 33; 92 


Post Office ; 
Distance, 
(4) 
Local; 
Pimpari 0:4 
(Thuganv); 
Uttamsara; 1-0 
Badnera; 3-0 
Badnerg; 3-0 
Local; ee 
Dhamoti; 0-4 
Dharni; 8-0 
Menjari Mha- 3°0 
sala; 
Local; ee 
Valganv; 2:0 
a 1-0 
ve 1-Q 
Dharni; 18-0 
Phubaganv; 30 
Sirasganv 30 
Kasaba; 
Dabha; 1-4 
Local; i 
Local; oe 
Nimkhed 1-0 
Bazar; 
Dharni; 26:0 
Local; os 
Loni; 2:0 
Jamgany; 3-0 


Railway Station ; 


Distance. 


(5) 
Amravati; 27-0 
Achalpur; 18-0 
Badnera; 40 
Badnera; 3-0 
Badnera; 3-0 
Talani; 30 
Tukaithad; 23-0 
Timtala; 240 
Amravati; 18-0 
Amravati; 6:0 
Timtala; 7:0 
Badnera; 22:0 
Tukaithad; 38-0 
Badnera; 80 
Achalpur; 16-0 
Badnera; 2-0 
Amravati; 37-0 
Chandur; 60 
Anjangany; 8-0 
Dhulghat; 1-0 
Badnera; 18-0 
Pandurana; 360 
Pandurana; 30-6 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 


Motor Stand ; 


781 


Institutions and other 
information, 


ee a i , Se ee es 


Bazar Day, 
(6) 
Local; .. Wed 
Pimpari 0-4; Thu. 
(Thuganv); 
Badnera; 4:0; Mon; 
Fri. 
Badnera; 3-0; Mon. 
Badnera; 3-0; Mon; 
Fri. 
Local; «Priv 
Dhamori; 0:2; Sun. 
Dharni; 8-0; Fri. 
Anjanganv; 40 oF 
Local; = “i 
Valganv; 2-0; Thu. 
Nandganv 1-0; Sat: 
Khandeshvar; 
Mangarul 1-0; Thu. 
Chaval; 
Bairagad; 2:0; Mon: 
Nandganv 2-0; Sat. 
Khandeshvar; 
Khomai; 0-4; ‘Tue. 
Badnera; 2:0; Mon. 
Morshi; 3-0; Tue. 
Local; Fri. 
Nimkhed 1-0; Sat. 
Bazer; 
Raytalai; 12:0; Sat. 
Local; Sun 
Loni; 2-0; Wed. 
Benoda; 2:0; Sat. 


Distance. Water 
(7) (8) 
Local; ~ | Wyw. 
2:0 | w3rv 
Badnera; 4-0 |W. 
Badnera; 3:0} W. 
Amravati; 2:4] W. 
oe ; Ww. 
1-0 |W. 
6:0 | W. 
Januna; 40] W. 
Thugany; 6:0 | W;rv. 
2:0 | wjrv. 
. LW. 
Shivani; 2-0 | W. 
Dharni; 21:0 } n. 
Nandganv 2:0 | W;rv. 
Khandeshyar; 
2:0 | rv. 
20, w. 
Morshi; —_- 4-0 [w;rv. 
Chandur; 6:0 | W. 
ae 2-0 | W. 
: . Jn 
40 iw 
Benoda; 6°0 | W;w. 
as 10 | wt. 


S! (m); Cs (c); Ganapati 
Fr, Bdp, Sud. 12; 3 tl; 2m; 
chy; lib. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 


th. 


Si (pr); tl. 
tl. 


2 SI (pr, m); Cs; m; gym; 
lib; dp. 
tl. 


S! (pr); Ca; tl. 


2 S1 (pr, m); Cs; Gangamai 
Fr. Ps. Sud. 8; 6 tl; lib. 
tl. 


Sl (pr); tl. 
tl. 


$1 (pr); tl; ch. 

$1 (pr); Cs (c); Devi Fr. 
An. Sud. 1 to 9;:3 tl; m; 
mq; ch. 

SI (m), Ca (c); 4 tl mq; 
gym; ch; dp. 


\tl. 


Sl (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl; gym; 
3 lib; 3 dp. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

SI (pr); tl. 
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Direction ; | Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop; Post Office ; 
Village Name. Travelling | Households; Agriculturists. Distance. 
distance. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Palagya—Mlg.—TURaT ee 2-0; 154; 26; 93 re - 
Palavadi—Cdr.—qreqret AN; 18-0 1-4; 448: 105; 226 | Kavadgavhan; 1-0 
Panakhalya~-Mle.—T[TqTeay. . | SW; 6:0 2:4; 229; 43; 158] Kalamkhar; 2:0 
Paitcadongari—-Ml¢.—T4ASrTey ..| .. 2-2; 262; 43; 153 | Katkumbha; 2-0 
Pandharaghati—Msi.—9tecarer. .| N; 10-0 Il; 140; 34; 85 | Jamganv; 30 
Pandhari—Acr.— Tet ..|NE; 14:0 1-8; 289; 52; 162 | Paratvada; 6:0 
Pandhari—Acr.—_qiger .AN; 8-0 0°7; 138 27; 57 | Sirasgany; 1-4 
Pandhari-—Msi.—qigz¥ eee . 38; 20; 7; 12 | Pusala; 30 
Panora-—Dyr.— Taya ..|NE; 5-0 3-3; 731; 154; 387 | Takali; 2-0 
Papa]—Amt.— TT .| Ss 24:3 6-1; 1516; 330; 794 | Local; 
Paralam—Amt.—9toTa .-{ SW; 8-0 2:0; 570; 127; 322 | Uttamsara; 1-0 
Parasapar—Acr.—TVA IAT . LN; 10:6 1-6; 1153; 310; 616 { Local; i 
Parasoda—Acr.— 4 Tt ..| NEY 9 24:0 Ih; 65; 17; 28 | Chandur 14:0 

Bazar; 
Parasoda-~Acr.—{Ta {St LE; 20:0 2:1; 385; 69; 148] Kharala; 1-0 
Parasod] —Cdr.— 7 Ta vet ..| E; 11-0 1-4; 309; 72; 134 | Dhamangany; 2:0 
Parasoda—Amt.—9zaret | E; 8-0 2:3; 499; 104; 246 | 'Tapovan; 4-0 


Paratavada—Acr.—4tqq[sT ..| N; 2-0:; Included in Urban Arca I. 
Pardi—Amt.—4Tet ..[ SE; 15-0 2:8; 1347; 304; 630 | Local; 


ParadI—Dyr.— OTCSt ..JNW; | 12-0 0-8; 175; 38; 81 | Umri; 2-0 
Pardi—Msi.— 91 ..| SE; 5:2 1-4; 1188; 286; 489 } Local; 

Pardi—Msi.—qret ..|N; 230 35; 9; 73, ‘ 84 
Parvatapat—Amt.—Taage —..| N; 12-0 0-9; 394; 92; 194 ne 0-1 
Patharapir—Mlg.—qTatqe ~—..| NE; 9-0 3-4, 90; 15; 42 | Sadrabadi; 4:0 
Patlya—Mlg.—1T2 aT . | E; 15-0 2:6; 437; 73; 232 | Dharni; 10-0 
Pavani—Msi.~—Tqqi ..| E; 28°0 4-0; 1276; 259; 600 | Rajura Bazar; 3-0 
Patharginv—Cdr.—_qTgyarry = .| N; 7-0 29; 199; 40; 111 | Chandur; 7:0 
Patharvira—Dyr.—9rgetatr =. .| W; 7-0 1:2; 159; 32; 83 | Bhamod; 1-0 
Pathrot—Acr.—-G& Tiz W; 12:0 69; 6571; 1424; 2902 | Local; 

Patar—Msi.— Tre ..(| SW; 18-0 0-8; 208; 49; 104 | Adganv; 12 


Pedhi—Amt.— 41 .., SW; 16-0 0-8; 213; 40; 81 | Dadhi; 0-4 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT. 783 


Railway Station; |Weckly Bazar; Distance ;} Motor Stand; Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. Water information, 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Chandur; 18-0 | Shendurjana 6-0; Tue. 4-0 | W. SI (pr); 2 tl. 
Bk.; 


Tukaithad; 14:0 | Kalamkhar; 2:0; Sat.| Dhulghat; 1:0 | wn. | tl. 
Elichpur; 51-0 | Katkumbha; 2:0; Thu. 
Pandurana; 36-0 | Benoda; 3-0; Sat. 


Achalpur; 7-0 | Paratvada; 6:0; Thu. 


2:0 |-Wyw. |S! (pr). 
2-0 |W;w. |SI (pr); 2 t1. 


Achalpur; 15-0 } Sirasganv; 1-4; Sat. as 6:0 | W. SI (pr). 
Pandurana; 110 | Pusala; 370 ..} Pusala; .. |W. tl, 
Bhujavada; 2:0 | Banosa; 6:0; Thu. ee 0-6 | wyrv. | S! (pr); Cs; 4 ¢1. 
Badnera; 18-0 | Local; .. Sun. | Local; .. fw. 3 SI (pr, m, h); Ca; 21); 
. m; mq; dg; dp. 
Takali; 3-0 | Ganori; 3-0; Tue. | Badnera; 5-0 | w. Sl (pr); Cs (c); tl. 
Pathrot; 4:0 | Local; ..  Tue..| Local; .. W3w. | SI (pr); Cs; Ambrejibua Fr, 
An. Sud, 8; 411; mq. 
Achalpur; 28:0 | Chandur 14-0; Sun. me 10-0 | W;w. | tl. 
Bazar; 
Amravati; 20:0 | Chandur 1-6; Sun, Be 1-6 | Wjw. | SI (pr); Durgadevi Fr. An. 
Bazar; Vad. 8; 2 tl. 
Dhamanganv; 2-0 | Dattapur; 2-0; Sun. a 10 | W. SI (pr); tl. 
Amravati; 8-0 | Amravati; 8-0; Wed; | Amravati; 8-0 | W. S] (pr); tl. 
Sun. 
Malkhed; 2:0 | Pardi; .. Sun: -} Badnera; 6-0 | W; S1 (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
Kokarda; 5-0 | Umri Mamda- 2:0; Sat. | Yewda; 6:0 | W5rv.} SI (pr); ti. 
had; 
Amravati; 37:0 | Morshi; 3-0; Tue. | Morshi; 4:0 | Ww. | 2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; 2 tl; 
2m; mq; dp. 
Amravati; 20:0 bss 2:0; Sat. ive 6:0 | w.' 2tl. 
Tukaithad; 15-0 | Dedtalai; 7:0; Sun. | Dedtalai 7-0 | w;n, ie 
Tukaithad; 29-0 | Dharni; 14-0; Fri. | Durna; 7-0 | wirv. [Sl (pr); tf. 
Katol; 20-0 } Rajura; 3-0; Thu. | Rajura; 4°0 | W;w. | 2 Sl (pr, m); 21; gym; dp. 
Chandur; 7:0 | Amie; 2:0; Wed. | Amla; 2:0 | W. Cs; tl. 


7:0 | w;rv. | tl. 
1-0 | W. 8 SI (4 pr, 2 m, 2 h); 
2 Cs; Jaisingi Maharej 
Fr.Ct. 15; 5 tl; 2m; 4mq; 
2 dg; 2 dh; ch; 2 lib; dp. 
a 4:0 | w;rv. | Sl (pr); tl. 
Bopi; 5-0 | Wyiv.; el. 


Banosa; 10:0 | Bhamod; 1-0; Fri. 
3-0 | Local; -. Fri. 


Amravati; 18-0 | Adgany; 1-2; Thu. 
Kurum; 1-0 | Dadhi; 0-4; Fri. 


TS EY 


784 


Village Name, 


a) 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 


(2) 


Peth Itabarapar—Dyr.— 9B N; 0-4 
STTXTe. 
Peth Itubarapar—Dyr.—QS 
RAAT. 
Peth Manzaruli—Msi.—¥S| SE; —-22°0 
ATTSZi. 
Peth Raghunathapar—Cdr.—-¥¢ E; 18-0 
CAATAT=. 
Phaj lapOr—Acr.— HIST. .| E; 8-0 
Phaj alapor—Dyr.—FMSTE |S; 9-0 
Phattepor—Amt.—FaAqe NW; 2460 
Phattepor—Cdr.—HFYT | N5 cp 3180 
Phattepa:—Cdr.—R7qe .-| N3 28-0 
Ph ittepar—Dyr.— FATE -}N; 24-0 
Phattepti:—Msi.—-GATT E; 25:0 
Phaijalapar—Amt.—HAETT ..|N; 14-0 
Phubagaiv—Amt.—Eqqg . {| SE; | 280 
Phal Ama!a—Amt.— $e YTAST SW; 25-0 


Phapaganv—Acr.—Harq 


.-| SE; 10-0 


Pimpa]agad—Msi.—_fqq@rqs ..|SW; 38-0 
Pimpalagaav BuinaI—Amt.—| §; 20-0 
Pimpalaganv Nipani—Amt.—j S$; 26:0 
fascia farsi. 
Pimpajakhuta—Acr.—faI@@qet NW; 8-0 


Pimpalakhuta—Acr.—fTT5@eT E; 14-0 


Pimpalakhuta—Amt.—fT7HsqVt E; 


Pimpajakhuta—Cdr. —faqager 


12-0 
19-0 


Pimpalakhuta—Dyr.—fTT%aet W; 6:0 


Pimpalakhuté—Msi—frreqert | E; 17:0 
Pimpajakhuta—Msi.—farseqer 8; 6-0 
Pimpalakhuta—Msi.—fqq@eqer | S; 5°0 
Pimpalakhuta—Msi.—faaosqet | .. a 
Pimpajasenda—Msi.—fot@eTst |W; 24°0 
Pimpalavihit—Amt.—faqesfagte| E; 15-0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


2-9; 


Included in Urban Area II. 


1-1; 


3-9; 


(3) 


232; 47; «133 


1113; 234; 497 
117; 30; 70 
249; 57; 107 
237; 58: «113 

18; 3; 3 
226; 56; 143 
246; 56; 106 
274; 60; 138 
233; 50; 108 

6h; It; 14 

1579; 370; 732 
947; 217; 457 
523; Ill; 249 


635; 145; 308 


1274; 300; 671 


250; 534 
246; 603 


321; 65; 127 
362;° 90; 164 
178; 419; 870 
16; 10; II 


Post Office ; 


Distance. 


Daryapur; 


Local; 


Mund 
Ni kantha 
Sakharam; 
Taleginv; 
Kokarda; 


Javara; 
Shivangany; 
Dahigany; 
Rajura Bazar; 
Devara; 
Local; 

Local; 


Kural; 


Linga; 

Dhanora 
Gurav; 

Local; 


Dhamanganv; 

Kural; 

Mardi; 

Local; 

Sasan Rama- 
pur; 

Jarud; 

Nimbhi; 

Local; 


Shendurjana; 
Shivanganv; 


0-4; 


1-0 
2:0 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 785 


Railway Station ; | Weckly Bazar; Distance ; | Motor Stand; Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day, Distance. Water information. 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Banosa; 1-0 | Banosa; 14: Thu. At 1:0 | w;rv. | SI (pr); pyt; 2 tl. 
Pandurana; 29-0 | Rejura; 3:0; Thu. | Jarud; 4'0 | W;w. | Sl (pr); 2 tl; dp. 
Talani; 6:0 | Mund ,. Wed. |Dhamangenyv; 8-0 | W. SI (pr); tl, 
Nilkantha 
Sakharam; 

Achalpur; 80 | Taleganv; .. Fri. a 0:2 | wirv. | tl. 
Kokarda; 2:0 | Kokardg; Ol; Fri. ee ye | wary. | tl. 

en 15-0 a 7:0; .. rm 3:0 | w. tl. 
Chandur; 25-0 | Tivass; Ss Fc i ge We Cs; tl, 
Amravati; 18-0 | Shivanganv; 0:2; Wed. fs 4-0 | rv. tl. 
Anjanganv; 5:0 | Anjanganv; 5:0; Mon; az! 4:0 | W;w. | tl. 
Katol; 24:0 | Rajura Bazar; 2:0; Thu. a 10 | Wyw. | SI (pr); tl. 
Amravati; 14:0 |Devara; 0:2; Mon. | Yavalj; 2:0 | W5rv. | tl. 
Badnera; = 22:0 | Local; .. Wed. | Bembala; 2'0 | W. 25] (pr, m); tl; mq; dp. 
Kurum; 1:0 | Local; .. Tha Ly 10-0 | W. 3 SI (pr, m,h); Ce; 3 tl; 

lib; dp. 
Achalpur; 14-0 } Tulejapur 2:0; Tue: aH 10 | wirv. | SI (pr); 2 tl. 
Gadhi; 
Pandurana; 10-0] Pusala; 7-0; Tue. | Stage; 1-0 | W;w. | SI (pr); tl. 
Badnera; 11-0 | Local; .. Sun. | Dhanota Guravy; 2:0 w;rv. | SI (pr). 
Badnera; 22-0 | Local; .. Fri. ae 9-0 | w. S] (pr); 2 Cs; 2 t]; dp. 
Paratvada; 9-0 | Dhamangenv; 2:0; Wed. | Paratvada; 8-0 | W. Cs, 
Achalpur; 14°0 | Chandur Bazar; 4:0; Sun. a 1:0 | wsrv. | SI (pr); 2 tl. 
Amravati; 10:0] Local; .. Wed. | Pohara; 5-0 | W. SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3'tl; m; ch. 
Dhamangi nv; 8.0 | Anjansingi; 2:0; Sun. | Anjansingi; 2:0] W. S] (pr); Cs (gr); 3 tl. 
Banosa; 6°0 | Yewda; 3-0; Wed. ia 1-4 | W;w; | SI (pr); 3 tl. 
t. 
Pandurana; 25-0 | Jarud; 2:0; Sun. | Jarud; 2°0 | w. SI (pr); tl. 
Amravati 29.0 | Morshi; 6-0; Tue. ar 2:0 | Wjw. | SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; 
Amravati; 32.9) Local; .. Sun. | Talani; 3:0 | Wspl | 251 (pr, m); 2Cs; 5 tl; m; 
mq; 3 dg; lib; 4 dp, 

Mulatai; 23-0 | Shedurjana; 1:0; Fri, | Tivasa; .. | Wyw. [th 
Amravati; 15-0 | Local; .. Sun. | Local; = Ww. ‘SI (pr); tl; dg. 


A-280—S50-A, 


786 


Direction ; 


Village Name. Travelling 
distance. 
() (2) 
Pimpalod—Dyr.—faqaIe WwW; 100 
Pimpri—Amt. —fair «| N; 8-0 
Pimpri—Amt. —frsr Ss; 6-0 
Pimpri—Msi. —fasit LE; 10 
Pimpri Gavanda—Amt. _feniy S; 240 
ast. . 
Pimpri  Nipani—Amt.—fasft 26-0 
frarett. 
Pimpri Pocya—Amt.— fot TregT 
Pimprt Taleganv—Acr.—fa5t E; 8-0 
aaa, 
Pimpri 'Thaganv—Acr.—fasit] NE; 14-0 
qa. 
ace N; 10-0 
Pohara—Amt.—T1guT LE; 104 
Pohara—Amt.— Ter {| SE; 18:3 
Pohara—Mlg.— 182 | E; 5-0 
Pohj—Acr.—T1gt .[ SW; 8-0 
Pohi—Dyr.—yat AN; 140 
Poragavhin—Msi._9TCTseIM ..] W; 10.0 
Poragavhan—Msi-—TTGTegIT ..].N; 44-0 
Potilava—Mlg.—TEtorar JE; 15-0 
Pralhadapfir—Acr.—Se@raqy ..| E; 18-0 
Pralhadapar—Dyr.—3egTeQ . . NE; (4-0 
Pusada—Amt.—-Jaeqt .N; 14:5 
Pusala—Msi.— Tae | SE; 11-0 
Pusala—Msi.— Taal .|NE; 29-0 
Pusali—~Msi-—Jast SE; 280 
Pasanare—Amt.-—-Tqqe 23-0 
Rabang—Mlg-—tarT 1S; 12-0 


A-280—50-B. 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.)}; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


2:0; 


1-3; 


0:3; 
9.8; 


2:2; 
5:5; 


3-1; 
Il; 


2:0; 


(3) 


; 2386; 


522; 


15; 
123; 
50; 


¢ 


103; 


147; 


161; 


164; 


1149 


29 
256 
141 
200 


336 


Post Office ; 


Distance. 
(4) 


Local; 


Takali; 
Badnera; 
Ambada; 
Papal; 


Local; 
Papal; 
Talegany; 
Local; 


Songanv; 
Thuganv; 
Chandur; 


Bodfarm; 
Bhilona; 
Takarkheda 
More; 
Local; 
Khairgany; 
Harisal; 
Chandur 
Bazar; 
Khallar; 
Local; 


Vathoda; 
Local; 


Satanur; 

Pimpri 
Nipani; 

Dharni; 


2-0 
4-0 


12-0 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


i 


Railway Station ; 


Distance. Bazar Day. 
(3) (6) 
Banosa; 10-0 | Local; Mon. 
Amravati; 12-0 | Takali; 1-0; Tue. 
Badnera; 2-0 | Badnera; 2-0; Mon. 
Amravati; 43-0 | Ambada; 3-0; Fri. 
Badnera; 30-0 | Papal; 2-0; 
Badnera; 17-0 | Dhanora 5-0; Thu. 
Phasi; 
Badnera; 18-0 | Vadhona 3-0; Mon. 
Ramnath; 
Achalpur; 10-0 | Taleganv; 0:4; Fri. 
Achalpur; 12-0 | Local; .. he 
Kapus Talani; 3-0 Kokarda; 2:0; Fri. 
Amravati; 18-0 | Thuganv; 1-0; Fri. 
Amravati; 10°0 | Amravati; 10°0; Sun. 
Tukaithad; 20-0 | Dharni; 5-0; Fri, 
Kushta Patali; 3-0 } Vadganv; 3-0; Sun. 
Kapus Talani; 1-0 | Kapus Talani; 1-0; Tues 
Amravati; 40-0 | Local; Thu, 
Narkhed; 6:0 | Mohad, 2:0; Wed. 
Tukaithad; 30-0 | Harisal; 4:0; Wed. 
Amtavati; 23-0 | Chandur 0-2; Sun. 
Bazar; 
Kokarda; 6-0 | Khallar; 0:4; Wed. 
Amravati; 15-0 | Local; Sat. 
Amravati; 31-0 | Nerpingalai; 4-0; Thu. 
Pandurana; 14-0:] Local; Tue. 
Mulatai; 21-0 | Shendurjana; 3-0; Fri. 
Badnera; 14-0 | Mahuli Chor; 7-0; 'Tue. 
Tukaithad, 22:0 | Dharni, 12-0; Fri. 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 


787 
Motor Stand ; {| ‘Institutions and other 
Distance. Water information. 
(”/) (8) (9) 
Yewda; 5-0 | W;w. | Sl (m); 2 Cs (gr); Parshu- 
ram Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15; 
5 tl; mq; dh; lib; 3 dp. 
4-0 | W. tl, 
Badnera; 20 |W. [SI (pr); tl. 
Morshi; 11:0 | W;w. es 
Papal; 2:0 | w. Sl (pr); tl. 
6:2 | W. S] (pr); tl. 
Ww. 
Stage; 0-1 | w;rv. | SI (pr); t1. 
Kural; 3-0 j w;rv. | 2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 2 tl. 
i w;rv. | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Local; .. |W. |S! (pr); Cs; tl; 2 dg; ch. 
Local; 0:3 | w;rv. | Sl (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; mq; 
dg; dp, 
Bodfarm; 01] w;rv. | SI (pr); tl. 
Pathrot; 4:0 | W;w. | SI (pr); Cs; 2 t1. 
5-0 | Ww. | SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 
10 | W;w. | 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 4t1; mq. 
Amaner; 6'0 | W5rv. | 2 Sl (pr,m); tl. 
Durna; 7:0 | w. tl. 
0-2 | W;w. | tl. 
Stage; 0-6 | w;rv- aa 
25 | w. 2 SI (pr, m); Ramnavmi 
Ct, Vad. 9; 5 ti; m;.mq; 
: lib; 2 dp. 
ao 4-0 | W3rv. | 2 tl. 
Local; W:w. | 4 SI (2 pr,m,h); 7 Cs; 
16 tl; 2m; 2 mq; 2 dg; 
3 gym; 3 dp. 
Shendurjana;3°0 | W. Sl (pr); tl. 
Dhanora 3-0 jw. SI (pr); Cs. 
Gurav; 
Dharni; 12-0 | wyrv. | tl. 


788 


Village Name. 


(1) 


Rahataganv-—Amt.— Teng .. 


Rahimapar—Amt. —Ugarye .. 
Rahimapair—Dyr.—UgATye vi 


Raiaptir—Acr.— TATE 


Raiapar J Act. Tat F 


Raiapir—Amt.—Taqe 
Raiapttr—Amt.—T4qe 
Raiapor-—Cdr.—TFqT 
Raiapir—Msj —TWaqe 
Raiapora—Acr.— TAT 
Rajakhed-—Dyr.—_ Ttqs 


Rajand—Act,—trtnt 
Rajana—Amt.— TAT 
Rajana—Cdr.—Zysraqt 


Rajapeth-—Amt.—2THras, 
Rajapor—Mlg.— TAIL 
Rajaria—Amt.— TIT 
Rajara—Cdr.— TFT 


Rajara—Msi.— TART 


Rajara (sm=ll)—Msi.7 27 os 


(#er7) 


Rajaravadi—Msi—T1qzayey .. 


Rama—Amt.—TAT 
Ramagad—Dyr.— Tals 
Ramaganv—Acr.—tTANTT 


Ramaganv—Amt.— taney 
Ramaganv—Cdr.— {TF 
Ramaganv—Dyr.—zyaqiq 
Ramaganv—Dyr.— TQM 
Ramapar N. Belaj—Acr.— 


TANT T. FHT 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; 


Travelling 
distance, 
(2) 

N; 4-0 
SE; 160 
NE; 14-0 
W; 16°0 
8; 14-0 
a 14:0 

+) WS; 50 
.|E; 12-0 
1] W; 14-0 
SW; 14 
|W; 12:0 
| E; {2:0 
’ 8; 20:0 
| Ej 20 
Sw; 14:0 
E; 50 
..| NW; = 10:0 
SE; 26:0 
S; 12:0 

«| N; 16:0 
SE; 8-0 
SE; 3-0 
«LN; 7-0 
LE; 11-0 
.|N; 24-0 
SW; 10-4 
| E; &-0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


(3) 
5-7; 2209; 447; 997 
08; 185; 49; 102 
0-3; 208; 49; 75 
2:1; 13; 2; 4 
1:9; 95; 20; 31 
0:8; 452; 90; 149 
4, 74; 14 36 
0:9; 488; 119: 267 
12; 95; 20; 33 
19, 45; 7; 7 
08; 357; 87; 182 
42-1321; 271; 555 
14, 186; 38: 103 
23; 634; 140; 305 


Included in Urban Area I 


3:6; 280; 54; 188 
19; - 237; 52; 96 
7:2; 1917; 426; 977 

2:7; 2601; 565; [115 
2:8; 295; 73; 140 
3+2; 1703; 366; 789 
15; 576; 125; 271 

1:2; 297; 67; 141 

0°3; Included in Urban 
: Area IT 

1-6; 165; 39; 98. 
1-6; 268; 58; 155 

0-7; 150; 36; 89 

1:7; 615; 150; 335 

1:2; 410; 41; 18] 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 
(4) 

Lecal; 

Manjari; ast 
ChincholiBk; 04 
Anjanganv; 50 
Asatpur; 01 
Local); ix 
Kavatha; 14 
Pulganv; 6:0 
Ashtoli; 2:0 
Varud Bky 1:0 
Local; me 
Papal; 20 
Chandur; 20 
Sadrabadi; 4-0 
Tapovan; 0:4 
Local; 

Local; 

Adganv; 30 
Local; 

Local; et 
Remtirth; 2:0 
Rahatganvy; 1-0 
Dhamanganv; 2-0 
Dahrganv; ie 
Kanholj; 30 
‘Tuljapur 3-0 


Gadhi; 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


789 


Railway Station ; 


Distance. 
6) 
Amravati; 


Timtala; 
Kapus Talani; 
Shindi; 

Kapus Talni; 
Amravati; 
Badnera; 
Pulgany; 
Amravati; 


Daryapur; 
Achalpur; 


Badnera; 
Chandur; 


Tukaithad; 
Amravati; 


Chandur; 
Narkhed; 
Amravati; 
Amravati; 
Amravati; 


Banosa; 


Amravati; 
Dhamanganv; 
Anjanganv; 
Kokarda; 
Achalpur; 


34 


4-0 
4-4 
50 
12-0 
20-0 
50 
6-0 
34-0 


12-0 
11-0 


16-0 
1:0 


40 


30 
9-0 
24-0 
21-0 
30-0 
18-0 


10-0 


6:0 
2-0 
50 
7-0 
8-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 


Bazar Day, 
(6) 
Local; Wed; 
Sat. 
Mhasla; 0-1; Wed, 
ChincholiBk; 0:4; Wed. 
Pathrot; 40; Fri. 
Asatpur; 0°4; Thu, 
Local; .. Sat. 
Amravati; 50; Sun, 
Pulganv; 6:0; Mon. 
Taroda; 2-0; Wed. 
Varud Bk; 1-0; Tue. 
Local; Fri. 
me 2-0; Tue. 
Chandur; 2:0; Sun. 
Dedtalai; 6:0; Sun. 
Amravati; 3°0; Sun; 
Wed, 
Local; Tue; 
Local; Thu. 
Adganv; 3-0; Thu. 
Local; Sat. 
Thuganvy; 3-0; Fri. 
Karatkheda; — 3:0; Tue. 
Amravati; 6-0; Sun. 
Dhamanganv; 2:0; Sun. 
Anjinganv; 5:0; Mon. 
Local; = da 
Tuljapur 3-0; Tue. 


Gadhi; 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance. | Water 
(7) (8) 
Local; 0-7 | w. 
7-0 | W. 
Anjanganv; 8-0 | W;w 
Pathrot; 40 | W. 
Nimbhari; — 1°0 | w;rv. 
Dhamori; 60 | rv. 
Local ; . W. 
8-0 | W. 
30] w. 
are 1:0 | W;w. 
Vadner 2:0 | w5rv. 
Gangai; 
Menganathpur; ,.| w;rv. 
1:0 | w. 
O-1d | W. 
Dhavti;, 3-0 | W. 
Amravati; 5-0 jw. 
=| 5-0 | W3rv 
Local; W3;rv 
W;w 
Local; wn 
La 2-0 | w. 
Daryapur; 8-0 | t. 
ea .. |W. 
Dhamanganv;2:0 | W3w 
4:0 | W;w 
4-0 | rv. 
Bhuganv; 2:0 | W;w 


Institutions and other 
information 


(9) 


3 Sl (pr, m,h); Cs; 3 tl; 
2m; mq; 2dh; lib. 

th 

2tl. 


SI (pr); tl. 
2tl. 

Sl (pr); 3 tl. 
tl. 


S1 (pr); tl; m. 


2 SI (pr, m); pyt; 3 tl; mq; 
ch; lib; dp. 


tl. 

Sl (pr); Sant Mungsuyi 
Maharaj Fr.Phg, Sud, 
6; 2 tl. 

tl. 


2 Sl (pr, m); Cs; 
mq; ch; 2 dp. 


6 tl; 


».|4 51 (2 pr, m,h); Cs; 5 tl; 


mq; gym; ch; lib; 2 dp, 
Sl (pr); tl, 


2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; 4 tl; 
mq; lib; dp. 

S! (pr); 2 tl; dp. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); tl. 


tl. 

tl. 

Sl (pr); Cs (c); tl; dp. 
S} (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Village Name. Travelling | Households; Agriculturists, Distance, 
distance. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Ramapir Bk.—Acr.—VTATYX |.| W; 12-0 0:4; 468; 101; 237 | Pathrot; 0-4 
Ram4apur Kh.—Acr.— TATTe q W; 12:0 0:3; 340; 70; 144 | Pahtrot; 04 


0-7; 59% 12; 31 | Gaulkheda; 1-0 


Ramatek—Mlg.—T]HEH a ae 
..| W; 10-0 4:7; 1440; 326, 657 | Local; 


Ramatirth—Dyr.—UAaNs 


Ranapisa—Mlg.—ZTAtTaT 
Rangaravasani—Acr.—%aq]t- 
array 
Raniganv—Mlg.—erfata 
Ranj Tamboli—Mlg.— 
Tat sats 


| SW; 14-0 35; 453; 80; 271 | Sadrabadi; 3-0 
S; 14-0 0-3; 201; 51; 76 | Asatpur; 


«|S; 28-0 3-4; 338; 59; 193 | Dharni; 30:0 
|S; 3-0 2:1; 561; 105; 322 | Kalamkhar; 50 


Riseganv—Acr.—TATMT  ..| SW; 100 06; 2041; 434; 872 | Local; = 
Raéidaptr—Dyr.—THIBYT_—«.|N; 24-0 1-0; 361; 74; 190 | Dahiganv Kh; .. 
Rasulapir—Acr.—TYorqge «| 16:0 0-5; 500; 88; 227 | Saur; 2:0 
Rasulapor—Amt.—TYaqe «LN; 18-0 21; 414, 89; 169] Saur; 
Rasulapor—Amt.—Taq .| SE; 26:0 15; 905; 189; 439 | Local; 
Rasulapar—Amt.—Tqsyt —..| NW; 2:0 10; 135; 29; 68 | Amravati; 2:0 
Rasulapir—Amt.—TqsqE .-| N; 19-0 12; 87; 15; 54 | Mangrul; 1-0 
Ratanapar—Acr.— TAT -|NE; 12:0 0-8; 151; 33; 71 | Karanja 1-0 
Baheram; 
Ratnaptr—Dyr.—Vt1qt | N; 14-0 1:2; 69; 16; 33 | Kapus 0-4 
Talani; 
Ratnapar—Dyr.—Teq1qe «| N; 16:0 1:5; 355; 76; 153 | Vihiganv; 2:0 
Ratnapir-—Mlg.— TAT yr ..| W; 7-0 3-6; 547; 100; 337 | Dharni; 8-0 
Ratanapar Jogarda—Dyr.— AN; 10-0 0-6; 155; 37; 68 | Songanv; 2:0 
| VAAL TST 
Ravala—Msi.— tq ot «TN; 28-0 69; 275; 63; 149 | Satanur; 20 
Ravalaganv—Acr.—tqaeqrg ..) .. 13-0 1-2; 322; 66; 147 | Donoda; 1:0 
Redavi—Acr.—%saq .|NE; 28-0 0:9; 159; 38; 89 | Chandur 14:0 
Bazar; 
Revasd—-Amt.— tq -|N; 6:0 3-8; 1279; 280; 584 | Valgany; 1-0 


Rinamocan—Amt.—froraray . .| W; 28-0 0:5; 203; 35; 76} Asara; 3-0 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 791 


. a3 said : eae 


Railway Station ; Weekly Bazar ; Distance ;| Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. Water information. 
(5) | (6) D (@) | 9) 

Pathrot N. .. | Pathrot; 0-4; Fri. ve W;w. {SI (pr); tl. 

Shindhi; 
Pathrot N. 2-0 | Pathrot; 0:4; Fri. ab oo | Wyw, | 2 tl. 

Shindhi; 
Achalpur; 14-0 | Gaulkheda; 1-0; Tue. oa 5 ar ve 
Banosa; 10°0 | Karatkheda; 1-0; Tue. | Daryapur; 10-0 | W;rv. | 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Somawati 


Fr, Cr, Sud. 6; 2 tl. 


Tukaithad, 10-0 | Susarda; 2:0; Wed. | Dedtalai; 6:0 | W. SI] (pr). 
Pathrot; 10-0 | Asatpur; .. Thu os .. | Wyrv. | 2 Sl (pr; m); Cs. 
Dhulghat; 3-0 | Raytalai; 12:0; Sat. | Tukaithad; .. | W. $1 (pr). 
Tukaithad; 23-0 | Dharni; 4-0; Frie..| Dharni; 3-0 | wirv. | SI (pr); tl. 
Kushta Bk.; 4:0 | Local; .. Tue. | Talani; 5-0 | wirv. | 2 Sl (pr, m); Cs (c); 11 th; 
m; mq; ch; 2 dp; Cch. 
Anjanganv; 5-0 | Anjanganv; 5:0; Mon: a 4-0 | ww. [ tl. 
Amravati; 19-0 | Saur; 2:0; Sat. | Aseganv; 7-0 | W;w. |S] (pr); Cs (c); th gym. 
Amravati; 20-0 | Saur; 1. Sat. AL 2-0 | W. 2tl. 
' Badnera; 20-0 } Local; .. Mon} Local; .. | Wyw; | 2th m. 
rv. 
Amravati; 2-0 | Amravati; 2:0; Wed; | Amravati; 2-0 | W. tl. 
Sun. 
Amravati; 21-0 | Sirajgany; 2:0; Sat. ws 1:0) W. jth 
Achalpur; 9-0 | Shirajgzanv 3-0; Sat. nA 2:0 | W;w. | SI (pr); 2 tl. 
Kasaba; 
Kapus Talani; 1-0 | Kapus Talani; 0-4; Tue. me 6:0 | W;w. | Sl (pr); Cs; 2 th 
Kapus Talani; 2-0 | Kapus Talani; 2:0; Tue. ade 3-0 | Wjw. | Cs; tl. 
Tukaithad; 20:0 | Dharni; 8-0; Fri. | Melghat; 7-0] W. SI (pr); Cs; th. 
Kapus Talani; 3-0 | Kokarda; 2-0; Fri. ee .. |wyrv. | Cs (c); 2 tl. 
Mulatai; 18-6 |Shendurjana; 3-0; Fri. a 2:0 | Ww. | Sl (pr); tl. 
Kushta Bk; 9-0 | Rasegany; 4-0; Tue. a 3-0 | w;rv. | SI (pr); 3 tl. 
Achalpur; 28-0 | Chandur 14-0; Sun. ae 14:0 | Wjw. | tl. 
Bazar; 
Amravati; 6-0 | Valgany; 1-0; Thu. Me 15 | Wirv. [2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 


Brahmachari Maharaj 
Fr. Ps, Vad. 10; 5 ch; 5th 
2m; gym; lib. 

Mana; 9-0 | Selu; 3-0; Tue. vs 7:0 | rv. Shri Mugaleshvar Fr. Ps, 
7; 2¢l. 


Pr A 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Travelling | Households ; Agricylturists. 
distance. 


Village Name.. 


(1) (2) (3) 
Rithapar—Mei —feqqe |W; 15-0 3-2; 3663; 907; 1313 
Rohana~—-Amt.—UEAT | SE; 22-4 1:0; 327; 77; 156 
Rohanakhed—Amt—UgT@s ..|N; 165 1-4; 418; 87; 175 
Rohanakhed—Msi.—Z} sw; 15-0 4:3; 754; 186; 282 
Rohinikheda—Mlg. _atiedta@en 60 1-7; 247; 47; 139 
Rosganakhed—Msi. —tWaTgs ..| E; 23-0 15; 1133; 256; 474 


Rasulapiir Yerala—Msi.— TFSTL 
FT 
Rustamapir—Amt.—®tqayT oe 


W; 0-1 Included in Urban Area I 
SE; 17-0 0:4; 13. Ss | 


Rustamaptr—Dyr.— @tqyqe ..( SW; 12 0-6; 344; 75; 156 
Sadrabadi—Mlg.—aratatat ..| NE; 10-0 3:7; 835; 160; 371 


Sagaravadi—Dyr.—4rTeayst ..| W; $-0 1:0; 115; 25; 55 


Sahadapar—Msi.—Fge1qe J M 1-7; 49; 3; 21 
Sahadapit—Msi.— agarqyt E; 23°5 0:9; 1; 1; i] 
Sahapar—Acr.—21@1qt S; 14:0 Il; 386; 69; 145 
Sahapir—Amt.—2etqe NE}/ 9:0 481; 109; 105 
Sahapar—Amt,—a1@ qt S; 22:0 11; 314; 67; 178 
Sahapar—Amt.—21giqt Ss; 30-0 1:3; 7; 2; 5 
Sahapir—Cdr,-—271Zi TX | E; 12:0 2:2; 297; 79; 121 
Sahapar—Dyr,— target ae oe 14; 252; 56; 110 
Sahapar—Dyr. —TElTT .| E; 5-0 | Included in Utbin Area I. 
Sahapur—Msi. —TEITT | E; 227 0-5; 9; 5; 6 
Sahapur N. Hirur—Acr, —ararae SE; 14-0 0-8; 172; 27; 79 
a. feex. 
Sahapar N. Javali—Acr.—31g1TY E; 14-0 10; 375; 66; «131 
qT. TaAAT. 
Sahapar N. Vadganv—Acr.— W; 4-0 2:1; 8; 1; z 
alqe FT. qaqa. 
Saidipar—acr, —aaigt SE; 14-0 0-4; 118; 28; 41 
Saidapar—Cur,—Aarqe )NE; 13-2 0-6 83 2; 29 
Sailapar—Dyr.—SarTT LN; 10-0 1-2; 198; 46; 111 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


Nandpanv 2°0 


Khandeshwar; 
Devara; 2-0 
Mangrul; 30 
Kalamkhar; 4-0 
Surali; 1-0 
Thuganv- 1-0 

purna; 

Ramtirth; 10 
Local; ‘ 
Pimplod; 05 
Rithapur; 1-4 
Varud; V5 
Asatapur; os 
Jalaka; 01 
Nandganv 1:4 

Khandeshavar; 
Mangrul 2:0 

Chaval; 
Dhamanganv; 0-2 
Mahuli; 0-1 

<a 7'0 
Tulajapur 1-0 

Gadhi; 

Talvel; 2:0 
Achalpur; Ms 
Kural; 1:0 


Anjanvati; ve 
0-6 
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it 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance; | Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day: Distance. Water information. 
(5) | (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Amravati; 25-0 | Local; .. Tue. ae 2:0 | W;w. | 3S1(2 pr, m); pyt; Cs (c); 


Mahanubhav Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; 24t1; 11m; 6 mq; 
6 dg; 3 dh; 5 dp. 


Badneru; 14°0 | Nandganv 2:0; Sat. | Local; 0-6 | W. SI! (pr); Cs; tl. 
Khandeshvar; 
Amravati; 14-0 | Devara; 2:0; Mon. es 5-0 |W. Sl (pr); ch. 
Amravati; 30°0 | Vichori; 270; .. ae 3-0 | W;w. | SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); tl. 
Tukaithad,; 16-0 | Kel: mkhar; 4-0; Sat. ae 4:0 | Wsrv. fel. 
Narkhed; 20:0 | Varud; 2:0; Wed. Se 0-4 | W;w. | S1 (pr); 2 Cs; 4 tl; m; lib. 
ox .. | Thuganvpurnga; 1:0; Fri...) Thuganv; 1-4 | Ww, | tl. 
Banosa; 12:0 | Karatkheda; 1-0;'Tue. | Daryapur;) 11-2 | rv. $1 (pr)rCs (c); tl. 
‘Tukaithad; 7:0 | Dedtalai; 3-0; Sun. | Dedtalai; 40 | W. 2 Si (pr, m); Cs; th, dp 
(vet). 
Banosa; 10-0 | Pimplod; 0:5; Mon. | Yewada; 3-0 | rv;t. | tl. 
Amravati; 34-0 | Rithapur; 1-4; Tue. We .. |W. as 
Pandurang; 23°5 | Varad; 15; Wed. |Varud; 1.5 | w. oa 
a 12:0 | Asatapur; ie a Me 1-0 | wrv. | Sl (pr); 2 1]; m. 
oo 8'0 | Jalaka; 1:03 sn 4 Savrds; 2:0 | w. tl, 
Chandur; 10:0 | Nandganv; 2:0; Sat. ar 3:0 | w. S] (pr); tl. 
Padnera; 25:0 | Mangrul 2:0; Thu. | Shivani; 3-0 | W. tl. 
Chaval; 
Dhamangany; 2°4 | Dattapur; 2:0; Sun. | Local; .. |W. tl. 
Banosa; 5°0 | Banosa; 5-0; Thu. Av wo ftv. 
Pandurana; 22,0 | Varud; 7°0; Wed. ait bw. 
Achalpur; 13-0 | Tulajapur 1-0; Tue. we 4-0 | wjrv. [ tl. 
Gadhi; 
Amravati; 21-0 | Javala; «. Tho ad 3-0 | wyw. | tl. 
Achalpur; ». | Achalpur; .. Thu. | Achalpur; .. | wjrv. | tl. 
Achalpur; 13-0 | Chandur 6:0; Sun. oe 2:0 | w;rv. | t1. 
Bazar; 
Dhamanganv; 12-0 | Anjanvati; .. Wed, oe 0-2 | w. . 
Kokarda; 2-0 | Kokarda; 2-0; Fri. a 10-0 | w. S1 (pr); Cs (gr); Hanuman 


Jayanti Fr.Ct. Vad. 16; 2], 


794 


Direction ; 


Village Name. Travelling 
distance. 
() (2) 
Saidapar—Dyr,—@aTqz .|N; 15:0 
Sakara—Amt.-——GTHer «LS; 18-0 
Sakhari—Dyr._aTa@zt .|NE; 16-0 
Salabardi—Msi.—arwaet .|N; 6-0 
Salai—Mlg.— ars .|NE; 7:0 
Salebad-—Acr.—@TOale |W; 2-0 
Salepir—Acr. TN; 6:0 
Salimapir—Cdr.—aqTemrAge =... E; 14-0 
Salod—Amt,—arante SE; 16-0 
Salod—Amt,—a1wtS | S5 35-0 
Salora Bk.—Amt.—@TareT q. ..) Nj 7-0 
Salora Bk.—Cdr.— rarer J. ..|N; | 340 
Salora Kh.—Amt.—@e@ret |...1N; 12-0 
Salora Kh.—Cdr,—arara @. . .| N; 9.0 
Samada—Dyr.-—SyAaT .) W; 4-0 
Samapir—Acr,—2TAqe |S; 12:2 
Samaserapr—Dyr.—TAAe . . NW; 10-0 
Sambhora-~Acr,--aTarey .|NE; 12:0 
Sangajud—Dyr.—atTHz |W; 40 
Sangava Bk.—Dyr,— nat J. ..| NE; 16-0 
Sangava Kh.—Dyr.—atTayg.. . NE; = 17:0 
SangaviN, Khairi—Acr.—aiq4t |SW; 14-0 
7. aa. 
Sangramapar—Amt.—a . ASE; 262 
Sangulavada—Cdr,— Ai SaTST SE, 4:0 
Sankarapar—Acr,—iHeqe |S; 10:0 
Saramastapir—Amt,—@<- W; 24:0 
q " 
Sarphabad—Acr,—4Hylars ..| SE; 14-0 
Sarphabad—Dyr.—qplare «| SE; 11-0 
Sarphabad—Dyr.—@HlaTe = ««.]N; 23-0 
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Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


1:2; 


4:7; 


13; 


3:2; 


0:7; 


6:5; 


24; 


1-0; 
0:3; 


3) 


311; 


44 
151 
405 


Bazar; 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 
Kasbegavhan; 0-4 
Vadura; 2:0 
Khallar; 20 
Pala; 3-0 
Kalamkhar; 30 
Achalpur; 2-0 
Paratvada; 3-4 
Nimbhora; 2:0 
Mahuli Chor; 2:0 
Local; 

Nandura Bk.; 10 
Shendola Bk.; 2:0 
Local; 

Jalaka Jagtap; 2°0 
Daryapur; 4:0 
Kolha; 2:0 
Nimbhari; 1:0 
Ghatladaki; 2:0 
Local; 

Yesurnj; 3-0 
Asatpur; 2-0 
Khairi; 0-1 
Shivani; 0-2 
Satephal; 2:0 
Raseganv, 3-0 
Kholapur; 2-0 
Tuljapur 1-0 

Gadhi; 

Kamalapur;. 1-0 
Nimkhed 1-0 
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Railway Station ; 


Distance, 


(65) 


Kapus Talani; 
Badnera; 
Kokarda; 


Amravati; 


Tukaithad; 
Achalpur; 
Achalpur; 
Talani; 
Timtala; 
Badnera; 


Amravati; 
Amravati; 
Amravati; 


Chandur; 
Banosa; 
Pathrot; 
Kapus Talani; 
Achalpur; 


Banosa; 
Kokarda; 
Kapus Talani; 
Kushta Bk.; 
Badnera; 
Dipori; 
Kushta Bk.; 
Amrayati; 


Achalpur; 


Kokarda; 
Anjanganv; 


5:0 
12-0 
60 


38-0 


16-0 
20 
5-0 
2:0 
8-0 

22°0 


10-0 
19:0 
14-0 


9-0 
4-0 
5:0 
2-0 
30-0 


40 
12-0 
6:0 
11-0 
20-0 
1-0 
6-0 
18-0 
13-0 


60 
3-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 


Bazar Day. 

(6) 
Kasbegavhan; +4; Sat. 
Dhanora Phasi; 3-0; Thu. 
Khallar; 2:0; Wed. 
Morshi; 5-0; Tue. 
Kalamkhar; 3-0; Sat. 
Achalpur; 2:0; Thu. 
Paratvada; 3-4; Thu. 
Pulganv; 6:0; Mon. 
Mshuli Chor; 2:0; Tue. 
Loca Fri. 
Nandura Bk.; 1-0; Fri. 
Shivanganv; 2:0; Wed, 
Mahuli Jagir; 2:0; Mon. 
Kurha; 3-0; Thu. 
Banosa; 4-0; Thu. 
Kakada; 2-0; Sun. 
Nimbhari; 1-0; Sat. 
Chandur 12:0; Sun. 

Bazar; 
Banosa; 4-0; Thu. 
Rangarvasani; 1-0; Thu. 
Asatpur; 1-0; Tue. 
Donoda; 0:2; Wed. 
Shivani; 0+2; Mon. 
Chandur; 5-0; Sun. 
Yevata; 0-3; Sat. 
Kholapur; 2-0; Fri. 
Tuljapur 1-0; ‘Tue. 

Gadhi; 
Kokarda; 4-0; Fri. 
Nimkhed 1-0; Sat. 

Bazar; 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance 
(7) 
Stage; 
Dapori; 


Kalamkhar; 
Achalpur; 


Shirpur; 


Shivanganv; 


Daryapur; 
Pathrot; 
Daryapur; 


Local; 


Shivani; 


10-0 
5-0 
3-0 


40 


Water 


(8) 


w;tv. 
w. 


W;w. 


W3rv. 


Institutions and other 
information, 


(9) 


tl. 

S! (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); Nagpanchami Fr, 
Srn. Sud. 5; 2 tl; gym; 
2 lib. 


S!1 (pr); Cs (c); Maha- 
shivratra Fr. Mg. Vad, 13; 
tl; mq; dg. 

tl. 


Sl cpr); Cs (c); tl; lib. 

tl. 

tl. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl, mq; 
dh; lib. 

2 tl; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; mq; 
dh; lib. 

tl. 

Sl (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; lib. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

S$] (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 

tl. 


3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs (c); 6 tl; 
lib; Cch. 

Sl (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 

2tl. 

SI (pr); tl; dp. 


2tl. 


SI (pr); mq. 


tl. 


ep es RS 
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Village Name. 


() 


Sarphapar—Acr,—QTHTT 
Sarsi—Amt,— a af 


Sarsi—Amt,— art 
Saryatapir—Msi.—aqagye 


Sasan Bk.—Dyr.— 41a @. 


Sadsana Ramapar—Dyr.—q1Taqa 


Satantir—Msi ary 
Sataraganv—Amt.—aTqanag .. 


Sataraganv—Cdr.—_aqyrqumta 


Sateganv—Dyr.—aranta 


Satepha]—Cdr,—aTaHs 


Sattiruipatha Mlg.— aa resaret 

Satarna—Amt.— 

Satirni—Amt,—arqat 

Satarna (Rural Area)—Amt,— 
agar (araior fart) 

Saundali Hirdpar—Dyr, areca 


ferage. 


Saur—Amt.— 4st 


Savala—Cdr,—aTaa} 
Savalakhedia—Mle.— FTA SAS 
Savalapair—Acr,—ATqarqyet 


Savaji Bk.—Acr,—@Taait J. 
Savali Datara—Acr,—ayaaey 
af * 


Direction ; 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Post Office ; 


Distance. 


(4) 


Travelling {| Households ; Agriculturists, 
distance. 
(2) (3) 
.;NE; 13-0 0-6; 513; 113; 229 
.| NE; = 27-0 2:8; 384; 89, 158 
S; 14-0 3-7; 775; 191; 394 
18°0 1-3; 167; 39 63 
W; 5-0 15; 815; 180; 351 
Ww; 5-0 2-6; 967; 223; 468 
27:0 2-7; 544; 129; 302 
SE; 18-0 3°0; 935; 218; 527 
N; 26:4 6-7; 1366; 303; 674 
14:0 5-1; 3198; 663; 1277 
S; 6:0 7-8; 1469; 327; 730 
or 1.9 185; 38; 94; 
3-7; 914; 178; 402 
os a Included in Urban Area I. 
S; 20 10; 43; «14, «13 
W; 6:0 2-1; 236; 45; 91 
N; 16-0 3-5; 2485; 551; 1064 
SE; 16:0 3-6; 894; 210; 452 
N; 21-0 1:3; 184; 28; 109 
S; 18-0 3-5; 1428; 314; 577 
S; 12:0 1:4; 351; 70; 145 
N; 4:2 2:0; 404; 83; 179 


Local; 


Brahmanvada 
Govindpur; 


Local; 
Belora 
(Majara); 
Sasan 
Ramapur; 
Local; 


Local; 
Manjari; 
Local; 


Local; 


Local; 


Anjanganv; 


Amraveti; 
Daryapur; 


Local; 


Jalka; 
Dharni; 
Local; 


Kolha; 
Paratvada; 


5-0 


0:1 


12:0 


20 


6:0 


1-4 
24-0 


4-0 
3-0 
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Railway Station ; 


Distance. 
(5) 
Achalpur; 
Chandur; 


Badnera; 
Amravati; 


Banosa; 
Banosa; 
Molatai; 
Timtala; 
Chandur; 


Anjanganv; 


Dipori; 


Anjanganv; 


Amravati; 
Banosa; 


Amravati; 


Dhamanganyv; 
Tukaithad; 
Achalpur; 


Kushta Bk.; 
Achalpur; 


12:0 


40 
44-0 
17-0 


7-0 
5-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; |. Motor Stand ; 


Bazar Day. 
(6) 
Shirejeganv 


Kasaba; 
Nerpingalai; 


3-0; Sat. 
4.0; Thu. 


Dhanora Phisi; 2-0; Thu. 


Belora .. Fri. 
(Mejara); 
Banosa; 4:0; Thu. 
Banosa; 4-0; Thu. 
Shendurjang; 3:0; Fri. 
Nandganyv 3:0; Sac. 
Khandeshvar; 
Local; » Sun 
Local, + Sun 
Chandur; 5-0; Sun. 
Anjangany; 12:0; Mon 
Amravati; 2:0; Sun; 
Wed. 
Banosa; 6:0; Thu. 
Local, Sat. 
Dhamanganv; 4:0; Sun. 
Bairagad; 4-0; Mon. 
Local; Sun. 
Asatpur; 3-0; Thu. 
Paratvada; 3-0; Thu. 


Distance. 
(7) 

Local; 
thee 7-0 
40 
Rithapur; 3°0 
Yewda; 40 
Arola; 3:0 


Shendurjang; 3-0 
3 5:0 
i 23:0 
Pandhari; 3-0 
os 1-4 
Local; 
Daryapur; 6:0 
Ashti; 5-0 
es 1-0 
Dharni; 20:0 
Thugany; 2-0 


7 5-0 
Paratvada; 3-0 


Water 


(8) 


Ww. 


W. 


Wyr'v. 


w;rv. 


wyw. 


Institutions and ather 
information. 


(9) 


cebiad 


$1 (pr); Cs (c), 2th 
$1 (pr); 2 tl, 


Sl (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 
Included in Belara village, 


SI (pr); pyt; tly maj; lib, 


2 Sl (pr, m); pyty Bhoges 
shyar Mahadey Srn, Sud, 
15; 3 tl; ma; lip. 

51 (pp); Cs (fmg); 2 tl. 

SI (pr); 2 ¢]. 


St (pr); pyt; Cs; 5 tl; m; 
gym; 2 lib. 

4S) (2 pr, 2 m); pyty 
2 Cs (fmg); Mahadey Fr, 
Ct. Sud. 8; 10 tl; mq; dg; 
gym; 2lib; 3 dp. 

2 Sl (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; 2m; 
ch; lib. 


ti. 
tl. 


4 Sl (2 pr, m, h); 2 Cs; 

Fr. Srn, 
Sud. 5; 6 tl; m; mq; dg; 
ch; lib; dp. 

S] (pr); Cs; tl. 


Nagpanch: mi 


3 Si (2 pr, m); 3 tl mq; 
ch; dp. 

$1 (pr), Cs (c); tl. 

Si (pr); 2 tl; ch. 
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Direction ; 


Village Name. Travelling 
distance. 
() (2) 
Savali Kh.—Acr.—araat @ ..| S; 12:0 
Savalikheda—Mle.—aTaar@st | SW; 20-0 
Savaner—Amt,—2Taqaz S; 14-0 
Savangia—Amt.— aaa .| NE; 18-0 
Savanga—Cdr,—¥4Tqat S; 13-4 
Savanga—Msi,.— aay : . ee 
Savang4 Gurav—Amt,-aTamq | S; 19-2 
TT. 
Savanga Vithoba—Cdr.—aram |W; 6-0 
faarar. 
Savangi—Msi,—ataar ..| NE; 30-0 
Savangi Magrapor—Cdr.—ayaift] NE; 2-0 
WATTT. 
Savangi Sangam—Cdr,— ayaa} | SW; 6:6 
ame. 
Savardi—Amt,—aTaet Nw; 13-0 
Savarkhed—Msi.—aTqzvqe SW; 124 
Savarkheda—Amt,—QTqC@eq..| W; 6-0 
Savarya—M]lg,.—3Ta=aT “LS; 12-0 
Sayakheda—Acr,—araq@et ..|NE; 12-0 
Sayavada—Msi.—4Tqq7sT «| W; 10°0 
Sayat—Amt.—q[aq .| W; 14-0 
Sayyadganv-—Dyr.—_qeqayiq ..{ .. i 
Seganv-——-Amt.— 3 «LN; 0°6 
Sekapir—Acr.—3HTYT SE; 41 
Sekapar-—Msi—ta1qt .| NE; 27°0 
Sckapir—Dyr.— HITT JN; 14-0 
Selaganv—Dyr.—_ aay AN; 24-0 
Selu Gund—Amt,—e qs ..| N; 18-0 
Sela Natava—Cdr.—- 315 qzaT ASW; 140 
Sendani—Amt,—ayaury ..| SW; 12:0 
Sendo]4 Bk.-~Cdr,—aal@l q. N; 16:0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


(3) 
1-2; 268; 54 114 
5-8; 807; 166; 441 
5-0; 1163; 267; 666 
15; 526; 103; 244 
0:9; 541; 133; 298 
2:9; 1037; 227; 519 
1:9; 255; 59; 121 
2:9; 799; 178; 376 
3-9; 1526; 349; 793 
3-7; 840; 173; 390 
10; 359; 75; 192 
33; 405; 89; 300 
5:2; 856; 209; 492 
0:8; 344, 73; 190 
1-8; 234; 39; 106 
0-9; 33; 7%, 15 
7; 105; 27; 77 
4:7; 1758; 384; 869 
0-3; 99; 19; 50 
1:9; 2464; 702; 333 
1-0; 14; 4, 11 
0:7; 1; Iya 
07; $21; 29; 62 
1-4; 271; 66; 127 
2:6; 617; 132; 361 
1-6; 744; 193; 408 
5:0; 1; Ls bes 
4:5; 1301; 282; 647 


Post Office ; 


Distance. 
(4) 

Khairi; - 
Dharni; 20-0 
Mokhad; 2:0 
Antora; 0°6 
Yerad; 2-0 
Loni; 1-0 
Dhanora 1-0 

Gurav; 
Manjarkheda; 3-0 
Chandas; 2-0 
Chandur; 3-0 
Palaskheda; 2:0 
Jalka; 2:0 
Valgany; 4-0 
Dharni; 11-0 
Karanja 1-0 

Baheram; 
Ambada; 3-0 
Local; 

Kokarda; 0-3 
Amravati; 1-0 
Bhuganv; 10 
‘Takarkhed 2:0 

More; 

Dahiganv; 0-0 
Dhanora 1-0 

Phasi; 

Chikhali 0:2 

Vaidhy; 

Local; 
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Railway Station ; 


Distance. 
(5) 
Kushta Bk.; 8-0 
Tukaithad; 5-0 
Timtala; 40 
Amravati; 17-0 
Chandur; 12-0 
Pandurana; 31-0 
Badnera; 19-0 
Malkhed; 3-0 
Pandurana; 17-0 
Chandur; 3-0 
Chandur; 6-0 
Amravati; 12-0 
Amravati; 6-0 
Tukaithad,; 23-0 
Achalpur; 9-0 
Amravati; 45-0 
Kurum; 7:0 
Kokarda; 0-3 
Amravati; 1-0 
Achalpur; 40 


Kapus Talani; 1-0 


Anjanganv; 5-0 
Badneta; 12:0 
Chandur; 16-0 


Chandur; 


18-0 | Sivangany; 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 


Bazar Day. 
(6) 
Asatpur; 3-0; Thu. 
Raytalai; 5-0; Sat. 
Mahuli Chor; 2-0; Tue. 
Antora; 0-6; Tue. 


Ghuikhed; 1:0; Wed. 


Loni; 1-0; Wed. 
Mahuli Chor; 2:0; Tue. 
Maljkhed; 3-0; Tue; 
Sun. 
Local; »» Sun 
Chandur; 3-0; Sun. 


Dhanora 3-0; Mon. 
Mogal; 

Nandganv 4-0; Fri. 
Peth; 


Valganv; 4:0; Thu. 
Dharni; 12-0; Fri: 
Shirsjganv 3-0; Sat. 
Kasaba; 
Khed,; 3-0; Mon. 
Local; Mon, 
Kokarda; 0-3; Fri. 
Amravati; 1-0; Wed; 
Sun. 
Jarvadi; 0-2; Wed. 


Kapus Talani; 1:0; Tue. 


Anjanganvy; 5:0; Mon, 

Dhanora 1-0; Thu. 
Phasi; 

Local; Sun. 


2:0; Wed. 


Motor Stand; 


Institutions and other 


Distance. Water information. 
(1) (8) (9) 
at 5-0 | wjrv. | Cs (c); tl. 
Tukaithad; 4-0 | w. SI (pr); Cs. 
Mahuli Chor; 2:0 | w. | SI (pr); Cs; 3 th; lib. 
Yavali; 3-0 | w. Sl (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dp. 
Shivani 9-0 | W. S] (pr); 2 tl. 
Rasulapur; 
oe W. SI (pr). 
0:3 |W. S! (pr); tl. 
3-0 | wirv. | S] (pr); 5 tl; gym; ch. 
Vathoda; 2:0 | W;w. | 2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 3 tl. 
2:0 | wirv. | SI (pr); 3 tl; m; 2 dg. 
6:4 | wjw. | 2 tl. 
Local; w. SI (pr); tl; dg; ch. 
0-1 | Wjw. | SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; m; dg: ch; 
lib; dp. 
= 3-0 | rv. tl. 
Dharni; 12:0 | W5rv.] tl. 
2:0 | W;w. | Sl (pr); 2 tl. 
. |W. 2 ti. 
6:0 | W. 3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; 3 tl; m; 
mq; dh; 2 lib; dp. 
w. |sl (pr); 6 tl; ch. 
Ol | W;w. | tl. 
A W. 
5-0 | W;w. | Cs; tl. 
3-0 | W;w. | SI (pr). 
Loni; 5-0 | W. SI (pr); pyt; Hanuman Fr, 
Ct. Sud. 15; 4 tl. 
Shivani 2:4 | Wjrv. | SI (pr); Shri Mandev Fr, 
Rasulapur; Ct, Sud, 15; 2 th. 
5-0 | w. 
2:0 |W. | Sl (pr); 3 tl. 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Village Name. Travelling | Households; Agriculturists. Distance. 
distance, 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Sendo]a Kh. Cdr, Tata N; 300 4:2; 1432; 347; 578 = 
Sendurjana—Cdr, 1S OTA | 83 10:0 69; 1536; 368 710 | Local; 
Sendarjana (Rural Area)—Msi,— a - 2:8, 156; 41; 91 
aera (arate fran) 
Sendirajana (Urban Arec)— N; 27-0 3-9: 11610; 2413; 4826 | Local; 
Mai,—aigesrar (aTaet ferret) 
Sendurjana Bk.—Cdr ETAT N; 21:0 7-0; 1848; 7416; 832 | Local; 
q. 
Sendurjang Kh.—Cdr,—S7gtrr N; 14:0 15; 539; 100; 238 | Kavadgavhan; 1-0 
aq. 
Sevati—Amt,—ayaat | NES 49; 504; 112; 258 |Nandgany Peth; 3°0 
Siddhanathaptr—Amt,— S; 20:0 0:9; 456; 93; 247 | Vadura; 210 
Sidodi—Cdr.—fararat «| SE; | 240 1:4; 500; 114; 321 | Pimpalkhuta; 3-0 
Simora—Msi,—fararet An ree 1:0; 37; «14, se of 
Simora—Msi.—faarer «|S; 6:0 2:5; 570; 133; 285 | Pardi; 3:0 
Sindavadi—Cdr,—farzqret ..|N; 160 14; 279; 50; 151 | Anjansingi; 5-0 
Sindj Bk.—Acr.—faat gq. ..| SW; 120 4:9; 2534; 520; 1088 | Local; 
Sind] Kh.—Acr,—faet gq. ..| E; 6-0 1-2; 2; 1; 1 | Paratvada; 3-0 
Singanapor—Dyr.—farrarge ..| E; 13-0 6:4; 1964; 446; 891 | Local; 
Singanavadi—Dyr.—farqaarsi. | E; 5-0 2:2; 642; 138; 340} Kalashi; 1-0 
Sigoli—Amt.—farttay ..[ S3 18-2 0-7; 62; 18; 39 | Dhanora 3-0 
Gurav; 
Singori—Msi.—farmey .1E; 280 2-4; 756; 162; 418 | Vadala; 1-0 
Sipaganv—Amt,—farqata .-| SW; = 10-0 1:2; 130; 30; 65 | Phul Amla; 
Sirejaganv-——Cdr.— farang ..[ N; 27-0 2-€; 2111; 514; 1104 | Local; 
Sirajaganv—Cdr,—farormia. .| E; 4-0 3-1; 850; 206; 484 | Local; z 
Sirajaganv—Dyr, —firarmia ..| N; 21-0 0-6; 73; 16; 38 | Anjanganv; 2-0 
Sirsjaganv—Msi. —faamia ..| 5; 17°0 2:7; 825; 206; 393 | Mangrul; , 1-0 
Sirojaganv A“dak—Acr.—faer- E; 12:0 05; 199; 36; 70 | Kharala; 20 


Tia ASH. 
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Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. Water information. 
(3) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
os os a: aa .. | Local; 1 «|W. SI (pr); 2 Cs;-4tl; m. 
Dhamanganvy; 6:0 | Local; x -. | Local; _.. | Wyw. [SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3 tl; 3 m; 
dg; gym; lib, 
Mulatai; 20:0 | Malkapur; 0-1; Fri. | Local; .. | W;w. | 481 (2 pr, 2 m); 6 th; 3 mq; 
gym; 2 dp. 
Chandur; =. 21-0 | Local; .» Tue. | Local; .. | W;W12Sl(pr, m); 3 Cs(2¢, mp); 


2 tl; Shivatatra Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 11; mq; lib; dp. 


Chandur; 18-0 | Shendurjena 3-5; Tue. | Local; .. | Ww. | S1 (pr); Cs; th; lib, 
Bk.; 
Atmravati; 7'0 | Nandganv Peth; 3:0; Fri:°|. Nandganv 3-0 | W. $1 (pr); Cs (fmg); tl; mg, 
Peth; 
Badnera; 22:0 | Dhanora 2:0; 3. it 3-0 ) W. $1 (pr); 2 th. 
Phasi; 
Dhmangany; 12-0 | Chinchpur; 2:0; Sat. ee 6:0 | W;-v.| Sl (pr); 2 tl. 
Amravati; 38-0 | Pimp: Ikhuts; 20; Sun. |) Mershi; 6:0 | wjrv. | SI (pr); Cs (c); 4 tl. 
Arvi; 7:0 | Anjansingi; 5-0; Sun.| Kurka, 5-0 | W;rv. |S? (pr); Cs; Devi Fr, Ct; 
2tl. 
Pathrot; 0:3 | Local; .. Wed. z 2-0 | W3w. | LES! (pr, 5 m, h); 


2 Cs (c); 5th} mq; gym; 
ch; 2 lib; 3 dp. 
4-0 | Paratvac:; 3-0; Thu. is 20) W. jtl. 


Benose; 11-0 } Chendskapur; = 1-4; Fri. id 0-4 | w;rv. | 2 S1 (pr, m); Cs (mp); 3 tl; 
lib; Cp. 
1-0 | Dary: pur; 4:0; Thu. ed 4-0 | wt. | SI (pr); tl. 
Bednera; 10:0 | Mahulj Cher; 3-0; ‘Tue. | Dhanora 1-0 | w. tl. 
Gurav; 
Pandurana; 45-0 {| Local; .. Tue. | Hivarkhed; 7°0 | W;rv. | SI (pr); dp. 
Takali; 2:0 | Badnera; 7:0; Mon Pe .. TW. [th om; ch. 
Amravati; 22:0 | Local; +. Wed | M-jhari; 2:0 | Wsw. | 2 SI (pr, m) 2 Cs 3 tl; 
: . gym; lib. 
Chandar; 4:0 | Chandur; 4-0; Sun. on 4:0 | Wirv.| Cs; 3 tl. 
Anjangenv; 2-0 | Anj nganv; 2:0; Moen. ic 2-0 | W;w. |tl. 
Amravati; 18:0 | Local; .. Sat. | Karajganv; 30] W. 2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); tl. 
Amravati;  21°0 | Jav. la; 2-(; Thu. ie 1-4 | Wiw. | S1 (pr); t]. 


A-280-~S1-A. 
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pt 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Village Name. Travelling | Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
distance. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Sirajaginvband—Acr.—fata- | E: 14°0 2:7; 2976; 647; 11 | Local; 


Wags. 


Sirajaganv Kasaba—Acr.—_ fii ay- 
att werar. 


NE; 14:0 17-8; 8589; 1802; 3510 | Local; 


Sirakhed—Msi fava .|SW; 10-0 3-4; 2548; 545; 977 | Local; 


SiraJa—A mt.--farereat AN; 16°0 16:7; 5394; 2064; 2081 | Local; 


Siralas—Msi,—facoa 
Sirapor-—Mlg.—faeqZ 
Sirapir—Msi.—fareqe 
Sirepir—Msi,—farzqe 
Sirapir—Amt.—faTtqe 


..-1S; 16°0 7:0; 680; 167; 340 | Nerpingalai; 3°0 
|W; 30 1:5; 519; 96; 269 | Kalamkhar; 30 
2:9;.. 82; 24 47 

Pm af 05° 16; 57; ON - Ss 
..|SE; —20°0 3:4, 553; 131; 268 | Mokhad; 10 


Siresaganv—Dyr.—_farwania .. 
Sivenaginv—Cdr._ fami 


ae ¥, 2:1; 546; 124; 303 wd 
N; 320. 3°3; 1520; 382; 635 | Local; 


Sivangi—Msi.—fetqart ..| W; 18-0 0-4; 80; 21; 35 | Belora 
(Majara); 
Sivani—Amt.—fatany; ASW; bed 133; 364; 83; 174] Uttamsara; 2-0 
Sivani—Amt.—frady ..|SE; 26:0 2*6; 727; 174; 343 | Local; = 
Sivani—Cdr.— fata; SW; 10 1-8; 57; 14; 36 | Chandur; 1-0 
Sivani Kh;—-Amt.—firauf; @...1SW; 13-0 O07; 256; 60; 121 | Uttamsara; 3-0 
Sivapar—Amt,—fRrarqz |W; 80 0-7; 144; 34; 84 | Alangany; 2'0 
Sivapuri—Msi.—feraqti |W; 180 05; 150; 34; 54 | Belora 
. (Majara); 
Sivar Bk.—Dyr.—fitqt q,..| W; 4:0 3-0; 825; 162; 432 | Local; 
Sivar Kh.—-Dvr.—frqt | SW; 30 28; 765; 153; 349 | Local; - 
Sivara—Amt.—fatqtt |S: 310 2-7; 656; 158; 360 | Salod: 20 
Sivara—Msi,—farazy 183 12-0 145 13; 3; 7 '| Rajurvadi; 2-0 
Sivarakhedi—Dyr,—farare@qey | NE; 17-0 OG; 95; 21; 53 | Khallar; 20 


So-navar Kheda—Mlg,.—ataare 2-9; 418; 80; 246 | Gaulkheda; 1-0 


et. 


Sonabardi—Mlg.—avatast ..| W; 60 2:1; 214; 32; 121 | Dharni; 5-0 
Sonaganv—Cdr.— alam a SE; 2-0 3-5; 1026; 250; 551 | Chandur; 2-0 
Soncganv—Dyr.—araa ——,. | N; 12-0 18; 610; 137; 275 } Local; = 
Sonakhas—Dyr,—Qt7Qrq sa 40 Th, 5 °78;- 20; 29 | Leheganv; C4 
Sonakhed—Dyr.—@17@s |W; 12-4 0:7; 156; 33; 68 | Ramtirth; 4-0 


A-280—51-B, 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 


(3) 


Achalpur; 19-0 
Achalpur; 14-0 
Amravati; 25-0 
Amravati; 14-0 


Amravati; 29-0 
Tukuaithad; 22:0 


Badnera; 20-0 


Amravati; 18-0 
Amravati; 25-0 


Takali; 0-4 
Badnera; 20:0 
Chendur; 10 
'Takali Bk.; 1-4 
Badnera; 8'0 


Amravati; 25-0 


Banosa; 4-0 
Banosa; 3-0 
Badnera; 22°0 


Amravati; 32:0 
Kapus Talani; 8-0 
Achalpur; 14:0 


‘Tukaithad; 18-0 
Chandut; 1-0 
Kapus Talani; 1-0 
Leheganv; 1-0 
Kinkhed; 10-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 


Bazar Day. 
(6) 

Local; Wed. 
Local; Sat. 
Local; Fri. 
Local; Wed. 
Nerpingalai; 3°0; Thu. 
Dharni; 4:0; Fri. 
Nandganv 2:0; Sat. 

Khandeshvar; 
Local; Wed. 
Belora Fri, 

(Majara); 
Ganori; 2-0; Tue. 
Local; -» Mon. 
Chandur; 1-0; Sun. 
Badners; 5:0; Mon. 
Bhatkuli; 2°0; Fri. 
Belora Fri. 

(Majara); 
Banosa; 4:0; Thu. 
Banosa; 3-0; Thu. 
Local; ie Sat. 
Rajurvadi; 2:0; Sat. 
Asatpur; 2-0; Thu. 
Gaulkheca; 1-0; Tue. 
Dharni; 5-0; Fri. 
Chancur; 2-0; Sun. 
Kapus Talani; 2-0; ‘Tue. 
Lehegenv; 0-1; Tue. 
Karatkhed; 2-0; Tue. 


Motor Stand; 
Distance. 
(7) 

Stage 

Local; 
0-6 

Local; es 

ar 2-0 
Dharni; 3-0 
Local; 05 


Rithapur; 


Local; 


Rithapur; 
Banosa; 
Rajurvedi; 
Stage; 


Dharni; 


Daryapur; 
Dahihands; 


“0 


6-0 
0-6 
20 


40 
3-0 
11-0 
2-4 
1-0 


3-0 
2:0 
6-0 
4-0 
3-0 


428258 823 


(8) 


W;w. 


| 


Water 


Institutions and other 
Information. 


(9) 


4 SI G3 pr, h); Cs (c); 
Rajaneshvar Fr. Asd. Vad. 
12; 8 tl; 2mq; 2 dg. 

6S1(2pr, 2m, 2h); 2Cs (c)s 
20 tl; 3 mq; gym; 3 lib; 
7 dp; Cch. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (mis); 
Ganapati Utsav Bdp. Sud, 
15; 9 tl; m; mq; ch; 2 dp. 

7S) (3 pr, m, h, 2 clg); 
pyt; 2Cs; tl; 2mq; dg; 
dh; ch; lib; 2 dp. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl, 


Si (pr); Mahashivratra Fr, 
Phg. Sud. |; 2 tl. 

SI (pr). 

51 (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; dh; lib, 

Included in Belora village, 


Sl (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 


-| 2S] (pr, m); 2 tl; dp. 


tl. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Included in Belorg village, 


SI (pr); 2 tl. 
3 S! (2 pr, m); pyt; th 
S! (pr); Ce; tl. 


ee" 


Si(m); 2 Cs; 4tl. 

2 St(pr, m); 2 Cog 2 tl. 
2 tl; m. 

Sl (pr); tl. 


rrr a ERS 
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Village Name. 


.@D) 


Scnaépir—Mig.—@Aryz_ 
Sonarekhedi—Amt. —ayareaey 
Sonori—Acr.— Ati 


Soneganv-—Cdr.—ayanta 

Sonora Bk.—-Cdr,— vata q.. 

Sonora Kkede—Car.— ayer 
FHS. 


Sonora Kh.—Cdr.—@ tare q Lee 


Subhdnaptr—Acr.—Qaryyye . 


Sujapar—Dyr. TAIT 6% 
Sukeji—Amt, aaa F 


Suk: Ji—Amt.— Fanart 


Suk: ]i-—Dyr. — FFG 
Suletinaptir—Acr, _aearaye 
Suletanapar-——Amt. —FOTTATT 
Suletanapir—Amt.— Fsqraqe 


Sulatanapti —Cdr.— FRITAAT 
Suletanapiir— Cdr.— Gay ae 
Supalavada—-Cdr —PISNSy . 
Sureji—Dyr.— Hi 
Suraji—Dyr. ai 
Surali—Acr.- Fr 
Sura]i—Ms*.— Tai 


Suravida—Acr.— Gq1ST 


Suiavadi Bk.—Msi. —TANSi q. 


SuravadI Kh.—Msi. Rai g 
Sur yakk ed— Msi ~-ags 
Sucaradi—_Mlg.—qaat 
Takali—/ mt.—2erig: 
Takali—/.mt.—Z7Fsi 
Tak aji—Dyr.—ayaae 


Takafi Bk.—A mt.—274.ai J 


Takali Gilcba—Amt.—ZyHai .. 
firwar, 


Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 


( — ® | 


W; 


22-0 
24-0 


18-0 
6-4 
22:0 


6-4 
11-0 


14-0 


18-0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Households ; Agriculturists. 
(3) 

537; 92; 303 

347; 72; 168 

576; 134; 252 

737; 156; 375 

569; 138; 290 

306; 78; 172 

175; 46; 85 

e 2; 209; 53; 115 

440; 100; 209 

717; 164; 331 

331; 80; 188 

526; 140; 219 

602; 142; 245 

63; 17; 28 

206; 47; 104 

47; iC; 28 

634; 127; 370 

581; 126; 313 

260; = 55;— «125 

na in Urban Area I. 

H10C; 248; 463 

a. 255; 522 

2; 204 41; 100 

297; 64; 152 

421; 88; 205 

i; 5; ] 

1 i 981; 152; 560 

; 1092; 236; 447 

Is 8 ‘ 

ie 7; 706; 160; 273 

951; 212; 419 

267; 5¢€; 151 


Post Office ; 


Distance. 


(4) 


Vathoda; 
Local; 


Borganv; 
Jhada; 


Palarkhcd; 
Karanja 
Baherem; 
Kalashi; 
Amravati; 


Pimpri 
Nipzni; 
Bhemod; 
Local; 
Valganvy; 
Pimpri 
Niprni; 
Javarr; 
Local, 
Tivare; 


Locel; 
Local; 


Chi mak Bk.; 
Hivarkhcd; 
Hivai khed; 


Sedrt badi; 
Nandura Bk.; 
Local; 


Loni; 


Pimpri 
Nipaeni; 


3-0 


2:0 


0-2 
2-0 
2:0 


4-0 


2:0 


20 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 805 


ee nA LE 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance; | Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 


Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. Water information. 
G) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Amravati; 18-0 | Vithoda; 1-0; Mon. 6:0 } wiv. | SI (p1); th. 
Amravati; 27-0 | Lacal; .. Wed. 4-0 | Wjw. | 2 SE (pr, m); Ca (c); 5 t1; m; 
2 ib; dp. 
Pulganv; 6°0 | Pulgany; 6:0; Mon. 7-0 | W. Sli (pr); 2 t). 
ie 10°0 | Gujari; . Tue. 10'0 | Ww. | SI (pr); pyt. Cs; 4 tl. 
Pulganv; 6-0 | Pulgany; 6-0; Mon. | Pulganv; 60 [rv. | Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 
Chandur; 6:0 | Rajura; 3-0 Tue. 6:4 | W. tl. 
Achalpur; 12:0 | Shirajganv 4-0; Sat. 2:0 | Wyw. | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Kasba; ‘ 
Bhujavada; 3-0 | Banosa; .. Thu. ..| W. Sl (pr); tl. 
Amravati; 2:0 | Amravati; 2:0; Wed; 2:0; W. |S (pr); Cs; tl. 
Sun. 
Badnera; 12.0 | Papal; 2:0; Sun. { 7:0 | W. Sl (pr); 2 tl. 


Kinkhed; $-0 | Dahihanca; 1-0; Sat.. | Dahihanda, 1-0 | rv. Sl (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 
Amravati; 27°0 } Local; .. Wed. 40 | w. 2 SI (pr, m); 2 t]; lib; dp. 
Amravati; 6-0 | Valganv; 1-4; Thu. A. 15 wav. | tl 

Badnera; 14:0 | Mahuli Cher; 7:0; Tue. | Dhancra 30 | w. tl. 


Gurav; 


Chandur; 28:0 |Shendurjana; 6:0; Tue. oa 3-0 | W. 3 ti; dh, 

Chandur; 13.0 | Local; .. Thu. [Shivani, 6:0 | W. Cs. 

Dipori; 2:0 | Chandur; 6:0; Sun. { 1:0 |W S| (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 
W. 


. 


2 Sl (pr, m); Cs; 7 tl. 

2 SI (pr, m); 3 Cs; 3 th; dg; 
lib; dp. , 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl, 


a 6:0 | W3w. 
Local; os | Wyw. 


Local; 7 Tue. 


Achal] pur; 22:0 ‘ 
Varud; 2:0; Wed. 


Pandurana; 17-0 


Chamak Bk.; = 10 
Amravati; 45-0 


Chamak Bk.; 0-2; Fri’ 
Hivarkhed; 2:0; Mon. 


Achalpur; — 6°0 | w;rv. 
Hivarkhed; .. | W. 


Amravati; 40-0 | Hivarkhed; 2:0; Mon. aa .. | Wyw. | SI (pr). 

Tukaithad; 8-0 | Local; .. Wed. | Dhavati; 4:0 | wyw. | Sl (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dp. 

Amravati; 8-0 | Local; .. Tue. 3-0 |W, | SI (pr); th; mg. 

Bhujavada; 1-4 | Lokhapuya; 1:0; Mon. | Local; ‘ wyw; | 2S1(p@; Cs; tl; mq; 2 dg. 
rv. 

Local; .. | Local; ss Wed. P 2:0 | w. SI (pr); Cs; Genspati- Fr. 


Bdp, Sud. $; 3t]; mq; lib. 
Badnera; 10-0 | Dhanora 2-0; Thu. tl. 


Phaai; 


a cr ee 
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Direction ; 


Village Name. Travelling 
distance, 
(1) (2) 
Takali Kanadi—Amt.—2THiait . .| S; 18-0 
HTT. : 
akarakheda—Acr- —SThTGET . LE; 13-0 
Vakarakheda—Amt. —2TRUGasyT | N . 14-0 
Takarakheda Kavare—Dyr.— ..| W; 14-0 
ZTHTAST HAR, 
Takarakhedaé Mcr —Dyr.— N; 18-0 
ZTHVGST A. 
Talai—Mlg.—T@re »[N; 2-0 
Talani—Acr.—aaott ..|E; 11-0 
Talani—Cdr.— aout LE; 17-0 
Talani—Msi.—aaott S; 6:0 
Talave!-—Acr.—Taae E; 16-0 
‘Talegaiv—Msi.—aaemry SW; 18-0 
Taleganv Dasasar—Cdr.— NE; "43-0 
THUT TATA. 
Taleganv Mohané—Acr.— .|E; 80 
aaa Wear. 
Taleganv Thakir—Cdr.— N; 27-0 
TSU STH. 
Tamasavadi—Acr.—aTAaarey. .| E; 13-0 
‘Tamasavadi—Dyr.—qTAaaTsT. .|; NW; 6-0 
‘Tarakheda (Urban Area)— 
Amt.—aTeaer (ATT fateT) 
Tarakheda (Rural Area)—Amt.—| W; 50 
areaet (water frat). 
Taroda—Cdr.—A28T NE; 17-0 
Tarod&—Car.—T218T .| W; 20 
Taroda—Cdr.— 481 .|E; 9-0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


(3) 


556; 


9; 6306; 


‘7; 947; 


+3; 3537; 


237; 
238; 


60; 


145; 
558; 


82; 
391; 
79; 
142; 
207; 


100; 


527; 


137; 


1401; 


195; 


810; 


48; 
59; 


108 


347 
1055 


179 
770 
194 
314 
477 


236 


986 


320 


2648 


378 


517 


116 
118 


ater in Urban Area I. 


19; 


676; 


Post Office ; 


Distance. 
(4) 
Dhanora 10-0 
Phasi; 
Aseganv; 0-4 
Local; 
Chendakapur; 0-4 
Local; 
Dharni; 1-0 
Local; ins 
Nimbhora 1:0 
Bodakha; 
Pimpalkhuta; 2:0 
Local; 
Porgavhan; 3-0 
Local; 
Local 
Local 
Talani 10 
Ttaki 0-4 
Amravati; 1-0 
Murtijapur; 0-4 
Manjatkhed; 3°0 
Ashok Nagar; 2-0 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 807 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance; | Motor Stand; Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. Water information. 
6) (6) ; (7) (8) (9) 
Badnera; 13-0 | Dhanora 1-0; ‘Thu. ise 60 | W. SI (pr); 3 th; mq. 
Phasi; : 
Achalpur; 14:0 | Asegany; 0:4; Wed. | Ascganv; 0-2 | w;rv. | SI (pr); 2 tl; ch; ‘ib. 
Amravati; 14-0 | Local; -+. Tue. | Local; -. |wjw. | 6S] (3 pr, 2 m, h); Cs;6 tl; 
2 mq; gym; 31ib; 2 dp. 
Kokarda; 12-0 | Chendakapur; 0:4; Wed. aa 3-0 | w;rv. | S! (pr); 2 tl, m; dh. 
Anjanganv; 2:0 | Local; .. Fri. aie 2:0 | w;w. | 3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs (c); 3 tl; 
m; ch; 2lib; 5 dp. 
Tukaithad; 21-0 | Dharni; 1-0; Fri. | Dharni; 2:0 | w. tl. 
Achalpur; 12:0 | Aseganv; 2:0; Wed. ee 1-0 | wjrv. | 2S] (pr, m); tl. 
Local; .» |Dhamangany; 8-0;Sun. |Dhaman- 6:0 | W. Sl (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
gany; 
Amravati; 3-0 | Morshi; 3-0; Tue. = 0-6 | Ww. | SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dh; 2 dg; 
gym; ch; dp. 
Amravati; 19-0 | Local; .. Ey mal 1-6 | W;w. | 3 Sl (2 pr, h); 2 Cs; Ram 


Fr.Ct. Sud. 9; Vitthal Fr. 
Asd. Sud. 11, Kt. Sud. 1; 
10 tl; m; dh; gym; ch; lib; 
2 dp. 

Amravati; 26:0 | Local; .» ‘Sat. | Stage; .. | wywst.] th. 


Dhamanganv; 12:0 | Local; +» Mons} Local; +» |w;tv. | 4 SI (2 pr, m, h); 4 Cs; 
Sankrant Fr, Ps, 8 tl; 
3 mq; 2 dg; gym; ch; lib; 


4 dp. 

Achalpur; 8-0 | Local; +» Fri. | Local; +» | W5rv.| 2 Sl (pr, m); Cs (c); 3th; mq. 

Amravati; 24-0 | Shendurjana; 2-0; Tue. as 2:0 | W. 3 S1 (2 m, h); 2 Cs; 14 tl; 
3 m; dg; dh; gym; lib; 
dp; Cch. 

Achalpur; 12-0 | Rajana; 2:0; Fri. | Talani; 1-0 | wrv. | S1 (pr); tl. 

Leheganv; 2-4 | Banosa; 6:0; Thu. ia 4:0 | W5w. | Cs (gr); tl. 

Amravati; 1:3 | Amravati; 1:3; Wed; | Local; .. | W;pl) 6 81 (4 pr, m. h); Cs; 2 tL 

Sun. 4 mq. 2 dg; 3 dh; 3 gym; 

lib; 2 dp. 

Chandur; 16°0 | Murtijapur; 0-3; Fri. | Kurha; 6:0 | W. Cs; tl. 

Chandur; 4°0 | Chandur; 2°70; Sun.|Chandur; 2'0| W. tl. 


Dhamanganv; 5-0 | Dattapur; 5-0; Sun. od 2:0 | W. Sl (pr); Cs; 2 tl, 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop; Post Office ; 
Village Name. Travelling |Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 

: distance, 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Taroda—Dyr.—A UST +) N; 12:0 1:2; 397; 82; 159 | Local; ae 
TarodA—-Mi—ater  . ..|NW; 40 15; 1022; 235; 552 | Local; Ss 
‘Taroda—M: i —ATST rises i 0-8; 173; 43; 109 | Morshi; 4-0 
‘Tarodi—Msi.—Tasi .. LE; 350 ty ee 1; 2 | Pusala; 2°0 
Tatara—Mlg.—o aay ..1S; 11-0 I>; 226; 39; 82 | Dharni; 13-0 
Tatarepar—Amt.—aqaq eget. «| W; 6:0 0:7; 56; 14; 28 | Valganv; 4-0 
Tavalar—Acr.—Zq@Tt oN; 10-0 3-5; 1026; 242; 560 | Parsapur; 1-0 
Telakhar—Mlg.—A6@1e maltigat« * ee 18; 458; 91; 232 |Gaulkheda; 4:0 
Telakhed—Dyr.—aaqy ..|NW; 10-0 10; 211; 43; 104 | Umri Mamda- 1-4 

bad; 
"Tembali—Mlg.— aot ..| 8; 3-0 2:7; 367; 64; 223 
Tembha—Amt.—Z AT ..|N; > 100 1:9; 421; 99; 225 |Salora Kh; 5-0 
Tembharun Sonda—Mle.— ..| .. he 1-7; 532; 113; 273 | Chikhaldara; 14-0 

ERT AST 

Tembhi—Msi.—e at ..| Ww; 5-0 0-4; 49; 10; 25|Khanapu; 20 
Tembharkheda—Msi.-Zqv@ar..|E; | 24-0 5:5; 2182; 504; 1094 | Local; ie 
Tembha-ni—Car.—Zquft =. | N; 3-4 3:1; 474; 112; 209 | Chandur; 4-0 
"Thani—Msi.—oreft ..| E; 4:0 13; 169; 45; 94 | Morshi; 40 
ThilorI—Dyr.—faaret . LB; 4-0 10°5; 2047; 430; 1007 | Local; 
Thigatv—Acr.—4ty w | E; 18-0 2-8; 1120; 201; 452 | Pimpri; 1-0 
Thiginv—Amt.— qty J NW: 8-0 5°5; 3782; 821; 1336 | Local; 
Thagaav—Amt.— QT ..| SE; 17-0 1-3; 354; 96; 168 | Nandura Bk.; 2:0 
Thuganw—Cdr.— tg | NW; 5-0 1:5; 175; 50; 102|Chandur; 50 
Thuni—Msi.— sot +f E; 40 1-6; 364; 100; 184 | Morshi; 4-0 
Timatala—Amt.—feqetet wAN; 10-0 1:7; 271; 56; 123 | Anjanganv 2:0 

Basi; 
Tingariya—Mig.—femcyat 2 LW; 2:0 2:5; - 289; 55; 185 | Dharni; 1-2 
Titamba—Mlg.—-feetat [Ss 11-0 3-0; 615; 98; 274 | Dharni; 10-0 
Titava—Cdr.—fezat |S; 11-0 1-8; 559; 137; 330 | Javala; 2-0 
Tighara—Amt.—fqaet .. | 85 264 1-4, 198; 44; 115 | Vadhona 2-0 


Ramnath; 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 809 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance; Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. Water information. 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Kokarda; 60 | Local; -. Sun. | Daryapur; 12:0 | W;w.|2 Si (pr, m); Datta. Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 15; 2t1; lib. 
Amravati; 35:0 | Local; .. Wed. | Morshi; 4:0 | wyw. | 21. 
Amravati; 4-0 | Morshi; 4:0; Tue. ai ace te 
Pandurana; 16°0 | Pusala; 2:0 Tue. | Pusala; 2:0 | W. 
Dhulghat; 25-0 | Baru; 5-0; Mon. | Dharni; {t-0 ] W. 
Amravati; 60 | Valganv; 4-0; Thu. oe 3-0 | tv. tl. 
Pathrat; 5-0 Parsapur; 1:0 | W;w. | SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); 2 th 
mq; gym; lib. 
Elichpur; 14-0 | Gaulkheda; 4:0; Tue. ea a ae 
Leheganv; 5-0 | Umri 1-4; Sat. | Yewda; 2:0 | Wsrv. | SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2 tl. 
Mamdabad; 


Dharni; 3-0 | w. 


Amaravati; 10:0 | Nandganv €:0; Fri, | Nandganv; 5-0 w;tv. |S} (pr); Cs; tl; m. 


Peth; 


Achalput; 18:0 | Local; .. Sat. 
Amravati; ++ | Morshi; 5'0; Tue. ae . |W. 
Pandurana; =. 25:0 | Varud; 2:0; Wed, | Varud; 3'0 | W3w. | 2 Sl (pr, m); dp. 
Chandur; 49 | Chandur; 40; Sun. d. .. | Wrv. | Sl (pr); Cs; 4 tl. 
Amravati; 40-0 | Morshi; 4-0; Tue. | Morshi:; 4:0 | w;rv. | SI (pr); Cs (c); Hanuman 
Fr. Ct. Sud, 15; tl. 
Banosa; 4-0 | Daryapur; 4-0; Thu. aie 2:0 | w;t. | 3 SE (2 pr, m); 3 Cs (2 ¢, 
mp); 12 tl;.ch; lib; dp. 
Achalpur; 13-0 | Local; .. Thu. = 3-0 | wrv. | 3S1 (pr); 3 tl; mq. 
Thugenvpurna; 1-0; Fri. | Thuganv- 1-0 |w;rv. {SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; m. 
purna; 
Amravati; 8-0 | Nandgany 5:0; Fri. a 1-0 | w3w; | 5 SI (2 pr, 2 m, h); 5 Cs; 
Peth; rv. 16 tl; 4 mq; gym; ch; 
3hib; 5 dp. 
Chandur; 5-0 | Chandur; 5-0; Sun. aa 5-0 | W. tl. 
Amravati; 40-0 | Morshi; 4:0; Tue. | Morshi; 4-0 | w;rv. | Sl (pr); Cs (c); Hanuman 
Fr. Ct. Sud, 15; tl; ch. 
Local; Anjanganvy; 2:0; Thu. | Januna; 2:0 | w. SI (pr); tl. 
‘Tukaithad; 15-0 | Dharni; 1:2; Fri. | Dharni; 2:0 | w. 211. 
Tukaithad; 20-0 {| Dharni; 10-0; Fri. | Dharni; 11-0 | wn. | 51 (pr); tl. 
Chandur; 11-0 | Ghuikhed; 1-0; Wed. | Ghuikhed; 1:0 | W5rv.| SI (pr); Cs (gr); 6 tl. 
Kurum; 12-0 | Vadhona 2:0; Mon. as ..| We | tl; 2 dg. 
Ramnath; 
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Village Name. 
(t) 
Tivara—Cdr.—faaet 


Tivasa—Cdr.—fqaqat 


Tivasa—Msi.--faqar 


Toli-—Mlg.— ete} 
Tondaganv—Acr.—atema 


Tongalabad—Aor.—AhTOTaTS. - 
Tongalabad—Cdr.—2 TIME ... 


Tongalabad—Dyr.—2RT@TATS . . 
Tongalapar—Acr.—aVTe1ge -« 
ToranavadI—Mlg.—a1CTal St .. 


’T'rimalapar—Msi.—fr7aye 
Tukapar—Amt.—TFTqe 
Tulajaptr—Acr.—Jaoayrqe 
Tulajapar—A mt.— Jas Fe 


‘Tulajapir—Cdr.—_ oa lget 
Tula japair—Cdr.—Fartrqe 


Tulajapor—Msi.— Goat Ft 
Tulajapar Gadhi—Acr.— 
GHAI TS. 
Turkhed4—Dyr.—qt@ ST 
Udakhed—Msi.—_3eqg 


Udapir—Amt.—Fetqze 
Udapar—Msi.—Farqyet 
Ukali—Amt.— Fat 


Ukhupati—Mlg.—3@ vet 
Umarakhed—Cdr.—_ Savas 
Umarakhed—Msi.—Savae 
Umarapir—Amt.— FATT 


Umaraptr—Cdr.—_ FA et 
Umaratek—Amt.—_Tateh 


Direction ; 
Travelling 


distance. 
(2) 

SE; 8-0 
N; 23-0 
N; 26:0 
Ss; 6:0 
E; 5-0 
8; 18-0 
S; 10-0 
S; 6:0 
E; 11:0 

..| SE; .20°0 
«EN; 12°4 
«| SW; 7:0 
» | W; 8-0 
SE; 23:0 
SE; 3-0 
«|S; 11-0 
E; 10-0 
NW; 25:0 

«| W; 8-4 
NW; 160 
E; 28-0 

»+| N; 9-0 
«| E; 5-0 
.|NE; 29-0 
..| NE; 90 
++] SE; 16-0 
«-|NE; 10:0 
.-| SE; 18-0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


(3) 
3-5; 1017; 255; 507 
13:2; 4144; 946; 1495 
2:5; 887; 216; 523 
1-4; 170; 26; 97 
4:5; 1172; 240; 491 
10; 143; 29; 57 
2:6; 502; 11; 285 
1-1; 750; 198; 436 
4 109; 26; 53 
2-6; 455; 87; 269 
0°5; 56; 15; 24 
0-6; 10; 35 5 
0-6; 202; 43; 85 
1:2; 34; 9; 21 
0:7; 265; 62; 153 
1-7; 265; 49; 104 
1-3; 81; 18; 91 
0-8; 805; 166; 359 
1-2; 851; 182; 445 
3-7; 1357; 325; 600 
15; 182; 43; 83 
1-2; 747; 169; 394 
1:0; 30; Il; - 16 
1:2; 220; 37; 116 
1:9; 220; 46; 110 
1-1; 194, 49; 109 
15; 454, 91; 212 
1-8; 32; 7; 20 
0-7; 139; 26; 6) 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


(4) 
Local; 


Local; 
Varud, 


Kavatha Bk.; 
Savalapur; 
Dhanora 
Mogal; 
Dhamodi; 
Kural; 
Katkumbha; 
Belora; 
Mahuli; 
Kushta Bk.; 
Khar 
Taleganv; 
Chinchpur; 
Shirajganv 
Korde; 
Rayurvadi; 
Local; 


Karla; 
Porgavhan; 


Dhamori; 
Chandas; 
Nandganv 
Peth ; 
Dharni; 
Varkhed; 
Jamganv; 
Nirul; 


Jalka Jagtap; 
Thuganv; 


40 


2:0 


2:0 


1-0 
1-0 
2:0 
0°4 
1.0 
3.0 


2.0 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


Bit 


Railway Station ; 


Distance, 
(5) 

Dipori; 2:0 
Arvi; 17-0 
Mulatai; 23-0 
Paratvada; 4-0 
Achalpur; 17:0 
Chandur; 10-0 
Banosa; 5-0 
Achalpur; 13-0 
Achalpur; 30:0 
Amravati; 20-0 
Amravati; 12°4 
Kushta Bk.; 0-6 
Amravati; 12:0 
Dhamanganv; 11-0 
Chandur; 3-0 
Amravati; 33-0 
Achalpur; 12-0 
Anjanganv; 9-0 
Amravati; 40-0 
Amravati; 16:0 
Pandurana; 19-0 
Amravati; 11-0 
Tukaithad; 14:0 
Arvi; = 

Pandurana; 36-0 
Amravati; 18-0 
Dhamanganv; 8-0 
Amravati; 17-0 


Weekly Bazar; Distance ; 


Bazar Day. 

(6) 
Dhamangany; 4-0; Sun. 
Local; Fri. 
Shendurjana; — 1-4; Fri. 
Paratvada; 4-0; Thu. 
Savalapur; - Sun. 
Rajura; 1-0; Tue. 
Banosa; 5-0; Thu. 
Chandur Bazar; 5-0; Sun. 
Katkumbha; 2:0, Thu. 
Belora; . STB 
Mahul; 0°4; Mon, 
Chamak Bk.; 1:4; Fri. 
Khar 3-0; Tue. 

Taleganv; 
Chinchpur; Sat. 
Chandur; 3:0; Sun, 
Rajurvadi; 2:0; Sat. 
Local, -» Tue. 
Karla; 2-0; Tue. 
Local; as ee 
Dhamori; 2:0; Sun. 
Rajura; 4-0; Thu. 
Nandganv 3-0; Fri. 

Peth; 
Dharni; 4:0; Fri. 
Varkhed; 1-0; Mon. 
Hivarkhed; - 3-0; Mon. 
Nirul; 2-0; Tue. 
Dhamangany; 8-0; Sun. 
Thuganvy; 4-0; Fri. 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance. Water 
(7) (8) 
3-0 1 Ww. 
Local; wiw. 
Local; Ww. 
Dharni; 6:0 | rv. 
ina w;tVv 
Thugany; «2:0 | w;w 
Nandganv 5:0 | w;w 
Khandeshvar; 
Daryapur; 6:0 | w;rv 
Kural; 1-0 | w;rv 
in 40 \w 
Mahuli; . tw, 
Achalpur; 7-0 | W,w 
2:0 | W. 
5-0 | rv. 
ar 3-0 | w;n, 
Rajurvadi; 3-0 | w;w. 
Taleganvy; 2:0 | w;w. 
oe 2:0 | w3w; 
Local; w;tv, 
re 2:0 | w. 
es 2:0 | W;w 
Nandganv 2:0 | rv 
Peth; 
Dharni; 5:0 | wyrv. 
3-0 | w;rv. 
i .. | wrve 
Dhamori; 6:0 | w 
ue 5-0 |W. 
ra 1:4 | wyrv. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


(9) 


S!i(pr); Khandoba Fr, Mg. 
Vad. 13; 4 tl; lib. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 2 Ca; 11 t); 
mq; 2 dh; 2 gym; ch; 
2 lib; 2 dp. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); #1; dg; libs 
dp. 


SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; mq. 


tl. 
SI (pr); Cs; ¢1. 


SI (pr); Cs (c). 
tl. 
Included in Belors village. 
tl. 
SI (pr); tl, 


Cs; 2th; gym, 
Cs; 2 tl. 


S$] (pr); Cs (c); 5 th; 2 dp. 


S1 (pr); Cs; tl; m. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Hanuman 
Fr, Ct.Sud, 15; 5 th m; 
mq; dh; ch; dp. 

tl; mq. 

SI (pr); tl; dp. 


Sl (pr) tl, 

Sl (pr). 

SI (pr); Devi Utsav Srn, 
Vad, 8; 2 tL 

tl 

tl. 


812 


Village Name, 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 


(2) 


Umari Itabaérapir—Dyr.— sutt SE; 10-0 


STATI. 


Umari Kuranakhed—Dyr.-- 


watt FUE. 


Umari Mamadabid—Dyr.— 


BAT AAAI, 


| W3 8-0 


-|NW; = 10-0 


Undirakhed—Amt.—geiwae ..1S; 26-0 


Uparal—Dyr.— gers 


»| Es 18-0 


Upat Khedi—Acr.—3Urat @ST..| W; 100 


Urad—Msi.— 321s 


; 31-0 


E 
Usalagavhan—Cdr.—SaasgrT | E; 20°0 


Utakhed—Amt._3qau 
Utavali—Ml g.—JaTaat 


Uttamasara—Amt.— STATA ..; SW; 10:0 


Vadad—Amt.—48e 


Vadaganv—Amt.—_4smg 
Vadaganv—Amt.—4amry 


..| SE; 14-0 
AN; 5:0 
.-| SE; 6:0 
.-| NE; 6:0 
-| SE; 16-0 


Vadaginv Bajadi—Cdr.—_ emg | 2; 6:0 


array. 


Vadaganv Bhatta—Cdr.—asmra] SE; 6:0 


Ag. 


Vadaganv Kh.—Act.—aema @| SE; 14-0 


Vadaganv Phatteptir—Acr.— 


AST HATE. 


Vadaginv Rajyadi—Cdr.— 


qsata traray, 
Vadaji—Acr.— 4 STat 


Vadala—Amt.—4STT 
Vadali—Amt —7SToot 
Vada]4a—-Msi.— 4S ToaT 
Vadali—Amt.—4sTot 


Vadaji (Rural Area)—Amt.— .. 
aereat (arate faa). 


Vadali—Dyr.— ata : 
Vadaner Bhuj: ng—Acr.—FsqT 
AT. 


-| W; 6:4 
E; 

.| E; 16-0 

«| NW; 21-0 

»| 8; 22°0 

| E; 25°0 


E; 30 


| N3 20-0 
SW; 18-0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Households ; Agriculturists. 


(3) 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


(4) 


2:6; 1075; 252; 537 


1+]; 143; 30; 63 


2:9; 778; 168; 353 
2:6; 235; 49; 141 
5:3; 239; 45; 142 
2:5; 742; 183; 397 


5-6; 259; 68; 152 
1235) 197; 
2:8; 1213; 276; 503 
29; 37; 9; 20 
1:9; 1093; 243; 525 
2:0; 306; 73; 172 
3-0; 293; 76; 124 


1-1; 81; 21; 54 
19; 241; 54; 118 
2:0; 658; 141; 379 


Included in Urban Area I 


69; 60; 20; 22 


06; 342; 80; 204 
26; 453; 99; 186 


Umri Mamda- 03 
bad. 

Arala; 2:0 

Local; 


Pimpalganv 3-0 


Nipani; 
Markanda; 1-0 
Parsapur; 2:0 
Pusala; 2:0 
Jalka 2:0 

Patache; 

Paradi; 0-4 
Bodfarm; 10 
Local; i 

Badnera; 3-0 
Tapovan; 1°4 
Pardi; 20 
'Tivara; 20 
Tivara; 2:0 
Asadpur; 16 
Local; ra 

Tivara; 20 


Chandur 3-0 


Bazar ; 
Nanded Bk.; 1-0 
Dhanora Gurav;3-0 
Rajura; 2°0 
Local; 


Anjanganv; 2:0 
Kolha; 3-0 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 


6) 
Leheganv; 
Banosa; 
Kokarda; 
Badnera; 


Koka: da; 
Achalpur; 
Pandurana; 
Dhemang-nv; 


Malkhed; 
Tukaithad; 
Takali; 
Bednera; 
Amravati; 
Malkhed; 
Dipori; 


Dipori; 


Kushta Bk; 
Achalpur; 


Dipori; 
Achal pur; 
Daryapur; 
Badnera; 
Pandurana; 
Amravati; 


Anjang: nv; 
Pathrct; 


5-0 
8-0 
5-0 
20-0 


15:0 
9-0 
16:0 
7-0 


2:0 
14-0 
1-4 
3-0 
40 
4-0 
2-0 


3-0 


9-0 
6:0 


2:0 
17-0 
14-0 
15-0 

249 

16 

2-0 

3-0 


Weekly Bazar; 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


Distance ; 


Bazar Day. 
(6) 

Umri Memda- 0-3; Sat. 

bad; 
Banosa; 8-0; Thu. 
Local; Sat. 
Vadhona Rem- 3-0; Mon. 

nath; 
Lecal; Thu. 
Parsapur; 2:0; Tue. 
Pusala; 2-0; Tue. 
Jalka 2-0; Tue. 

Patzche; 
Paradi; 0-4; Sun, 
Dharni; 4-0; Fri, 
Ganori; 3-0; Tue: 
Badnera; 3-0; Mon, 
Amravati; 40; Sun. 
Malkhed; 4:0; Tue. 
Dhamangrnv; 5-0; Sun. 
Dhamangenv; 5-0; Sun. 
As;dpur; 1-0; Thu: 
Local; Sun. 
Chandur; 5-C; Sun. 
Chandur; 2:4; Sun. 
Nendcd Bk; 1; Sun. 
Hivera; 7-0; Sun, 
Rajura; 3°0; Thu. 
Amravati; Sun. 
Anjngynv ; 2:0; Mcn. 

2:0; Sun. 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance. 

(7) 
Yewda; 4:0 
Arala; 4-0 
Yewda; 2-4 

2-0 

aa 6:0 

Parsepur; 2:0 

Pusala; 2:0 

2:0 

Badnera; 8-0 

2-0 

Oe 6:0 

Badnree; 2:0 

Amravati; 6:0 

10-0 

6:0 

1-4 

s2 2:0 
Local; 

6:0 

04 

2-0 

Hivara; 2°0 

Rajura; 30 


2-0 


Anjangi nv; 
Pathrot; 


Water 


(8) 


W;w. 


&13 


Institutions and other 
information. 


(9) 

Sl (pr); Cs; Ram Fr. Ct, 
Sud, 9; 3 tl; mq. 

tl. 


2 Sl (pr, m); Cs(c); 2tl;m. 
tl. 


SI (pr); 2 tl; mq; 2 dg: 
SI] (pr); tl; m. 

S] (pr). 

Sl (pr); Ce; 2 tl. 


SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Cs; tl.. 

3 Sl (pr, m,h); Cs; 2 tl; dp. 
tl. 

2 Sl (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; lib. 
SI (gr); 2 tl; dg. 

3tl. 


tl. 


tl; m. 

2Sl(pr,m); 4 cs (2 ¢, mp, 
fmg); 3 tl; m; 2 cp. 

2S! (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; 
gym; lib. 

SI (pr); tl. 


Sl (rr); t’; m. 
Sl (pr). 
2 Sl (pr, h); Cs; 2 tl. 


9 51 (6 pr; m, h, cle); Cs; 
2 tl; mq; dg; ch; dp. 


ode 
| Sl (pr); Cs (c}); Maruti Fr, 


Ct, Sud. Pournima; |2tl; 
Z dp 


re SS SSS SSA Serre 


814 


Village Name. 
(1) 


Vadaner 


ware. 


Vadapati—Mlg.—a@erqray 

Vadeginv—Msi.—arenta 

Vadhondi—Acr.——@T@tor 

Vadhona—Cdr.—arerot 

Vadhona—Cdr.—aratat 

Vadhona Ramnath—Amt.—- 
Aetnt TAATT. 


Vadiri—Acr.—FSrT 


Vaddra—Acr.— 4ST 
Vadiira—Amt.— Fg 
Vadira—Amt.— FSR 


Vaduré—Dyr.— FST 
Vagadoho—Acr.—apTstat 
Vaghal—Msi.—F AIS 


Vagholi—Amt.—aTaiet 
Vagholi—Amt. —arayrey 
Vagholi—Amt.—4Tmqai 


Vagholi-—Cdr.—areateay 
Vagholi—Msi.— arate 


Vaghonda—Cdr.—-AT AY ST 


Vai—Cdr,—ars 
Val —Cdr.— are 


Vai Bk.—Msi.—aT& J. 
Vai Kh.—Msi.— aT @, 
Vajjar—Acr.—4sat 
Vakanath—Cdr.— hat q 
Vakapir—Amt.—4Tpqe 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; 
‘Travelling 
distance, 


Gangal—Dyr;—qeqe| W; 


14-0 


26-0 
13-0 
12-0 

7-0 
28-0 


2:4 


20-0 
6:0 
18-0 


19:0 
16-0 
28°0 


14-0 
18-0 


14-0 
12-0 


14-0 


4-0 
11-0 


25-0 
35-0 

6:4 
16-0 
16-0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 


(3) 

14:1; 3967; 863; 1544 
0-8; 131; 23; 83 
1-9; 410; 83; 231 
1-0; 172; 31; 82 
4:1; 841; 186; 379 
29; 93; 21; 48 
5:3; 1748; 366; 785 


3:2; 5; 4; ] 
27; 941; 224; 402 
0:8; 1; 13s oes 
4:2; 877; 154; 431 

2:7; 549; 118; 279 

1:7; 138; 32; 73 

3°4; 600; 129; 322 


354: 84; 195 
1-0; 263; 64; 130 
48; 582; 134; 321 
3-1; 492; 120; 140 
3-0; 759; 182; 411 
1:2; 242; 48; 112 
2:0; 643; 163; 390 
1:2; 64; 22; 41 
4:9; 279; 68; 160 
2-0; 501; 94; 264 
3-0; 877; 185; 414 
0-9; 47; I}; 7 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


(4) 


Local; 


Achalpur 
Camp; 
Shirala; 


Local; 


Vaki-Raipur; 
Pathrot; 
Gadegany; 


Mahuli Jagir; 

Dhanora 
Gurav; 

Dhamanganv; 


Leheganv; 
Sulatanpur; 


Chandur; 
Phuganv; 


Shendurjana; 


‘Satnur; 


Paratvada; 

Chincholi; 

Manjari 
Mhasla; 


20 


1-0 


5-0 
3-0 


— 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


815 


Railway Station ; 


Distance. 
(5) 
Akot; 10.0 
Pandurana; 2€:0 
Achalpur; = 17:0 
Dhamanganv; 2:0 
Chandur; 8-0 
Badnera; 24°0 
Achalpur; 20 
Amravati; 17:0 
Badnera; 18-0 
Kokarda; 12-0 
Pathrot; 3-0 
Pandurana; 30'0 
Amrevati; 14-0 
Badnera; 10-0 


Dhamangany; 3-0 


Amravati; 26:0 
Chandur; 15:0 
Dipori; 0-2 
Chandur; 11-0 
Mulatai; 21-0 
Pandurana; 12:0 
Achalpur; 6:0 
Pulganv; 3-0 
Malkhed; 4:0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 


Motor Stand 


Bazar Day. Distance. 
(6) (7) 

Local; Thu. | Local; 

Rajura; 2:0; Thu. 

Donoda; 1-0; Wed, 

Dhamanganv; 2:0; Sun. 

Amla; 2:0; Wed. 

Local; Mon. | Local; 

Achalpur 1-0; Thea: 

Camp; 

Shir: la; 2:0; Wed. 

Local; Wed. 

Veki-Raipur; —_0°4; Sat. 

Pathrot; 3-0; Fri. | Pathrot: 

Rajura; 4:0; Thu. 

MahuliJagir; 2-0; Mon. | Local; 

MahuliChor; 3:0; Tue. | Dhanora 
Guray; 

Dhamonginv; 3-0; Sun. 

Shirkhed; 2:0; Fri. F 

Local; Fri. Shivani 
Rasulapur; 

Chandur; 6-0; Sun. 

Nandganv 4:0; Sat. | Nandganv 

Khandeshvar; Khandeshvar; 

Malakapur; 2:0; Fri. 

Shendurjena; 5-0; Fri. 

Paratvada; 5-0; Thu. ae 

Pulganv; 3-¢; Mon, 


Manjari Mhasla; 2-0; Wed. 


Water 
(8) 

». | wiry. 
.. | wyw. 
3:0 | wsev. 
2:0 | W. 
0:3 | W. 

wiw 
1-4 | w. 
0-4 | wiw 
60 | w. 
2:0 | w. 
8-0 | w;rv 
4:0 | ww. 

W. 

1.) frv. 
0:3 jw. 
1-0 | Wn 
3-0 | W. 

w3w 
4-4 |W. 
6:0 | W. 
5-0 | W5w. 
fs ww 
5-0 | wirv. 
1-0 | w. 
.. | wyw 
6:0 | w. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


(9) 


3 S! (2 pr, m); Ce (c); 
Zageshvar Maharaj Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 11; 8tl; m; 2 mq; 
2 dg; dh; gym; lib; 3 dp 
(vet). 


SI (pr); tl; dg. 

SI (pr). 

S1 (pr); Cs; 4 tl; lib. 

tl. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; Ram- 
nath Swami Fr. Vsk, 
Sud. 8; 5 tl; m; dg; lib; dp. 


Sl! (pr); Cs (c); 4 tl. 

2 SI (pr, m). 

2 Sl (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; m; 
mq; Cg. 

2S1 (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 3 tl. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Si(pr); Cs; Mahashivaratra 
Fr. Mg. Sud, 10; 4 tl; mq; 
2 dy. 


2 tl. 
Cs; tl. 


SI (pr); 
SI (pr); 


SI (pr); 
Sl (pr); 
lib. 
S! (pi); Cs; tl; m; 2 gym;. 

ch. 
Cs; tl. 
Si (pr); 2 tl. 


Gs; tl. 
pyt; Ce (c); 4 tl; 


Sl (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl. 
SI (pr); tl. 

Sl! (pr); 2 tl. 

tl; dg. 


816 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.): Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Village Name. Travelling | Houscholds ; Agriculturists. Distance. 
distance. 
() (2) (3) (4) 

Vaki—Amt.—aT#y .{SE; 160 17; 460; 96; 235 | Local; 

Val: ganv—Amt.-—-Aaqiq AN; 6-0 8-9; 7398; 1643; 2598 | Local; 
Valaki—Amt.—41@rir LN; 7-0]. 0%; 220; 50; 106 | Rahstgahv; 3:0 
Valemikapir—Acr.— 4TH ieqT | S; 11-0 2-9; 170; 39; 97 |Anjangnv;  €-0 
Valani Bk.—-Acr. Gaury q. Ww; 0-0 0-8; 38; 12; 22 | Tevalar; 1°4 
Valeni Kh.—Act.—aaafi @. ..| W; 9-0 rn rr i cf 
Vanarsi—Amt.—4arat W; 3-0 4-6; 611; 136; 291 | Sukéli; 2:0 
Vandali—Amt.— asa J | NW; 130 1-4; 350; 81; 158 | Vavgenv; 3-0 
Vandali—Cer.—q sat .-|NE; = 17:0 15; 66; 18; 36 | Murtijepur; 2:0 
Vandali—M¢si.— agai ..| E; 28-0 2:5; 526; 88; 267 | Ambeda; 06 
Vani—Acr.—aqf; .-|NE; . 210 1-6; 1206; 255; 554 | Laczl; te 
Vani—Cdr.— anf; ..| SEs o- 2:0 1:7; 317; 65; 170 |Satarganv; 2:0 
Vanoja—Dyr.—at aT ..| SE, 14-0 27: 731; 158; 354 | Kumbhargany; 2-0 
Varakhed—Cdr._aaqs ..| NE; eae 5-4; 1992; 465; 881 | Local; 
Varavad—Amt.—4tq[s «| N; 6-0 0-5; 6; 2; 3 | Velganv; 0°3 
Varchi—Amt.— at LN; | 20-0 lI; 291; 69; 170 | Bratmonvada 1-0, 

Govincpur; 

Varka—Cdr.— FST [N30 28:0 7-5; 3952; 778; 1818 | Local; 
Varba—Ms'.— FT .. | W; 7-6 1:2; 407; 102; 250 | Perg: vhan; 4-0 
Varud—C 'r.—qts o1N; 28-0 2:4, 441; $0; 201 | Satarg.nv; 2-0 
Varud (Urban Area)—Msii— | E; =. 22°0 6°33; 15888; 3310; 4719 | Local; 


aes (anrzy faa). 


Varud (Rural Areaj---Msi;—7@s|_ .. me 6.3; 376; 133; 258; ; 
(aretiot fears). 

Varud Bk.—Dyr.—@as ¥, . | W; 12-0 3-6; 1576; 351; 813 | Local; % 
Varud Bagaji—C¢r —aez q(T] NE; 2-0 1-5; 489; 122; 212 | Mrngrul 3-0 

Dastogir; 

Varad Kb.—Dy-.—4&s @. .-| NW; 14-0 I-l; 287; 66; 114 | Chinzholi Bk; 2:0 
Varuda—Amt.—q 8ST AS; 7-0 O°; 511; 103; 184 | Badnere; 1-0 
Varuli—Acr.—aTBHr ..{NE; 10-0 2-4; 112; 2€; 581 Ghatiadaki; 20 
Vasad—Cer.—_ age . LE; 16-0 4:1; 555; 13; 323 | Kavali; 1-0 
Vasani Bk.—2c:.—aaa J. ..| 8; 1C-0 1-6; 689; 152; 350 | Borganv Peth; 1-0 


Vasani Kh.—Acr.—41aAi @, ..| S; 8-0 19; 641; 138; 308 | Borganv Deak; 1-0 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 817 


a 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance; | Motor Stand; Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. Water information, 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

Amravati; 20-0 | Local; .. Sat. | Dhanori; 60 | w;rv. 1 Sl (pr); 2 tl. 

Amravati; 60 | Local; .. ‘Thu. | Local; .. | wiry. | 481 pr, bh); pyt; Cs; 9 th; 
2 mq; dh; 3 gym; lib; 
7 dp. 

Amravati; 6'0 | Nandganv; 3°0; Fri. | Varezanv; 1:0 | w th. 

Pathrot; 40 | Pathrot; 1-0; Fri. es 1 LW tl. 

Pathrot; 2°4 | Parasapur; 3°0; .. | Parasapur; 3°0)w tl, 

Pathrot; 2°4 | Parasapur; 3:0; .. | Parasapur; 3°0|w tl. 

Amravati; 5-0 | Amravati; 5-0; Sun. | Amravati; 3-0 | W. 2 SI (pr; m); tl. 

Amravati; 13-0 | Khar Taleganv; 2:0; Tue.| Dhanori; 3-0 SI (pr); tl. 

Arvi; 7-0 | Murtijapur; 2:0; Fri. ee 5-0 | W. tl. 

Pandurana; 30-0 | Rajura; 4-0; Thu. a .. | wyrv. | SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; 2 dg. 

Achalpur; 22:0 | Local; Premed Ker Ale 2:0] W3w | 2 51 (pr, m); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

Chandur; 28-0 | Shendurjana; —_6"0;Tue. € 2:0] W. | 2 S1 (pr, m); th; 3m. 

Kokarda; 60 | ChincholiBk; 2-0; Wed. | Yewada; 6:0 | W;w. | SI (pr); Cs (c); 4 tl. 

Arvi; 10:0 | Local; .. Mon. ae 2:0 | Wirv.| 251 (pr, b); Cs; RamNavami 

Fr.Ct, Sud, 9; 7 tl; gym; lib. 
Amravati; 6°0 | Valgany; 0°3; Thu, | Valganv; o4] w. jt. 
Amravati; 200 | Brahmanvada 1-0; Sun. |-Karajganv; 20 | W;w. | SI (pr); tl; ch. 
Govindpur; 

Chandur; 16-0 | Local; .. | Mon. | Shendurjana; 3-0] w;w.| 2 SI (pr, h); Cs; 8tl; 2. m; 
mq; dg; ch; 2lib; 2 de. 

Amravati; 38-0 | Uclakhed; 1-0; Sat. 0-2 | W;w. | SE (pr); tl. 

Chandur; 26:0 | Rajurvadi; 2-0; Sat. a 26:0 | W. SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Pandurana; 20-0 | Local; .. Wed. | Local; .. | Wyw. | 7SEC4 pr, 2 h, cla); 3 Cs; 
4tl, 2m; 2mq; dg; dh; 
gym; ch; lib; dp. 

Banosa; 12:0 | Local; .. Tue. | Local; 1-0 | wyrv. | 251 (pr, m); Cs (c); 3 tl; dp. 

Pargothan; 1-0 | Dhanodi; 1-0; Fri. on 2:0 | w;rv. | Sl (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Kapus Talani; 3-0 | ChincholiBk; 2-0; Wed. | Anjanganv; 6-0 | w5rv. SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

Badnera; 1-0 | Badnera; 1:0; Mon. | Badnera; 1:0 | w. SI (pr); Balaji Fr. Ct. Sud. 
9; 2 tl. 

Achalpur; 30-0 | Chandur 10-0; Sun. as 10-0 | W. SI (pr); tl. 

Bazar; 

Dhamanganv; 6°0 | Local; .. Fri. as 7:0 | W. S! (pr); tl. 

Kushta Bk.; 9:0 | Local; .. Sun. one 3-0 | w;ev. | 2 SI (pr, m); 3 th; dp. 

Achalpur; 8-0 | Vasani Bk; 0-2; Sun. <i 1] | wjrv. | SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 


a 


A-280—52-A. 


818 


~ 


MAHARASHTRA STATE .GAZETTEER 


Direction ; 


Village Name. Travelling 
distance. 
(a3) (2) 
Vastaptir—Mlg.—Feqrge ae 
Vatapir—Amt.—4fzqt S; 16-0 
Vathoda—Amt.—a@Tarst AW; 180 
Vathoda—-Cdr.—aTaret .| E; 15-0 
Vathoda—Msi.— arate S; 10-5 
Vathoda—Msi.—41St8T E; 28-0 
Vathoda—Mei.—aTarst SE; 22°0 
Vathoda Kh.—Cdr.—ayatet @, | N; 14-1 
Vatonda—Amt.—4Tq 187 SE; 18-0 
Vavaraji—Msi.—araeoat SE; 1°4 
Vayaganv—Amt.— apna NW; 12:0 
Vedhapar—Msi. —48TqT »»| E; 34-0 
Veni Ganegapir—Amt.— afi] S; 24-0 
THAT. 

Vicori—-Msi.—faaret SW; 200 
Vihiganv Bk.—Dyr.—fagimta q| SE; 10 
Vihigany Kh—Dyr.—fagrTtga@| SE; 16/0 
Viragavhan—Car.—farwag rey «| 3, 70 
Virapir—Acr.—fazqe E; 2-0 
Virsi—Amt.-—faeit NW: 12:0 
Virul—Acr.—faea SE; 130 
Virul—Cdr.— fea E; 8-0 
Visnora—Msi.—faorrey SE; 10°0 
Visroli—Acr.—fazap par NE; 22:0 
Vitalja—Cdr.—fazrar E; 23-0 
Vitthapir—Amt —fagrqz 8; 14:0 


Yagavantepdr—Mai.—_qyyqgqe W; 


A-280-—-52-B. 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; - 
Houscholds ; Agriculturists. 


(3) 


203 
423 
; 1268 


384 
418 
756 


257 


307 
108 
94 
573 
47 


245; 
160; 


27; 
35; 


112 


Area If, 
784, 17); 
668; 


151; 324 


1603; 681 


1001; 
997; 


477 
453 
907; 312 


24 


Post Office ; 


Distance. 


(4) 


Loni; 
Local; 


Kavali; 

Local; 
Chandas; 
Shirala; 
Kavadgavhan; 
Nirul; 
Mangruli; 
Local; 
Jalakheda; 


Local; 


Local; 


Local; 


‘Local; 


98 | Mardi; 
Included in Urban 


382 | Vaygany; 


Aseganv; 
Local; 


Porgavhan; 
Vani; 


Chincholi; 
Mahuli 


Jagir; 
Rithapur; 


2:0 


2:0 


40 
20 


2:0 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 819 


St Sc PS pr er 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance ; Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. Water information. 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

Badnera; 8-0 | Local; -. Thu. a dw. SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Amravati; 19-0 | Local; .. Mon, - 3-0 | W;w. | 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 8 tl; m; 
2 mq; ch; lib; 2 dp; Cch. 

Dhamangenv; 60 | Dhamanganv; 6-0; Sun. .. 30] We [St (pr); Ces 2 th 

Amravati; 30-0 | Nerpingalai; 4-0; Thu. ee 3-4 | wirv. | SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 th; lib. 

Narkhed; 12:0 | Chandas; Ol; Sat. |Local; «» | Wjw. | 2 Sl (pr, m); Ce (c); 5 th 

lib. 

Amravati; 18:0 | Belore; 2:0; Fri. | Chandur 4°0 | wyw. | SI (pr); Cs; 2 th; lib, 
Bazar; 

Chandur; 38-5 | Shendurjana Bk;3-0; Tue. | Local; .» | Wow. | SE (pr); Ca; tl; dg; lib. 

Amravati; 18-0 | Thuganvy; 2:0; Fri. ot 3-0 | rv. Sl (pr); tl. 

Pandurana; 29-0 | Rajura; 3-0; Thu. | Jarud; 3°4 | W;w. | SI (pr). 

Amravati; 12-0 | Kbar Taleganv; 2:0; Tue. | Local; 2:0) w;w. | Sl (m); 3 tl; lib. 

Katol; 17:4 | Jalakheda; 3:4; Mon; f +. | wjrv. | Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; tl, 

Fri. 
Badnera; 18-0 |} Mangrul 2:0; Thu. = 4:0 | w;w. | SI (pr); pyt; 5 tl; ma; 
Chaval; lib; dp. 
Amravati; 24:0 | Local; -» Wed. iy 2:0 | W;w. | 3 SI (2 pr, m); 2 Cs (2 c); 


Ganapati Fr. Bdp; Sud. 
10; 7 tl, gym; lib. 


Kapus Talani; .. | Local; -. Fri, } Anjangeny; 3:0 | wav. | 2 Si (pr, m); Ca (c); 2 th 
mq; dg; ch; lib; 2 Cch 

Kapus Talani; 3-0 | Local; «. Fri. } Anjanganv; 3:0 | wsrv. | tl. 

Chandur; 12:0 | Kurha; 7-0; Thu. | Chirodi; 40 W; t, | th 

Amravati; 13-0 } Khar Tale- 3-0; Tue. | Ashti; 3:0 | w;t. 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; dp. 

ganv; 

Amravati; 18-0 | Aseganv; 2:0; Wed. nin 2:0 w;rv. | Sl (pr); Datta Jayanti F. 
Mrg. Sud. 15; gym; 4al. 

Dhamangany; 5:0 | Local; . Fri. se 8-0} wiw. | SI (pr); Cs; 8 tl; 3m; evrm 
lib; dp. 

Amravati; 41-0 | Local; .. Thu. a 2°0 | W;w. | SI (pr); Cs; tl; dp. 

Achalpur; 22:0 | Local; .. Wed, as 8-0 | W;w. | SI (pr); Cs (c); 6 tl; ch. 

Pulganvy; 1-0 | Pulganv; 1-0; Mon. os iO jrv. [Sl (pr); Cs; tl 

Amravati; 120 } Mahulijagir; 0-4; Mon. i 1.1 W. tl 


Amravati; 25-0 } Rithepur; -» Tue. ay ..) W. 


820 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop; Post Office; 
Village Name. Travelling (Households; Agriculturists. Distance. 
distance. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Yavali—Amt.—aracit * .,.N; 15-0 6-4; 2374; 503; 1003 | Local; 
Yavali--Msi—a1qer- ..[.N; 6-0 1-9; 852; 190; 500 | Dapori; 1-0 
Yeluki—Acr.--ToHt «1S; 16-0 2:0; 534, 125; 18 | Uganv Purna; 1-0 
Yenas—Amt.—aaqaq .. |S; 22:0 2:0; 900; 207; 300 | Pulganv; 2-0 
Yeni—Acr.—aof .AW 6:0 0-8; 65; 16; 43. | Paratvada; 4:0 
Yerad—Cdr,—§ve J AS5 144 2:4; 1H; 265; 570 | Local; 
Yerala—Msi.—Qt@T ..|SW; 2:0 49; 1221; 30l; 542 | Morshi; 14 
Yerali— Cdr. 9st . | SEs. 26-0 1-7; 312; 75; 220 | Mangrul; i 
Yerandaganv—Dyr.—qvgmta ..[NW: 11-0 14; 305; 60; 178 | Varud Bk; 2-0 
Yesiirni—Acr.—aagnt +1 Sz 18:0 33; 1271; 253; 530 | Local; 
Yevadi—Dyr.—94@q . LW; 8+4 18-7; 5887; 1276; 2143 | Local; 
Yevaté—Acr.—aat ats 10-0 3-4; 966; 190; 509 | Rusegeny; ( 
Yevati—Cor.—qagy [85 16-0 4-4; 1365; 335; 693 | Local; Bs 
Yevati—Msi.— aaa .{S; 8-0 2-7; 591; 108; 302 |Pimpalkhuta; 1-0 


ST 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


821 


Railway Station; 


Distance. 
(5) 
Amravati; 15-0 
Amravati; 38-0 


Achalpur; 16-0 
Chandur; 10-0 


Achalpur; 6:0 
Chandur; 12:0 
Amravati; 32:0 
Pargothan; 20 
Banosa; 12-0 


Kushta Bk.; 9-0 


Banosa; 9-0 


Kushta Bk; 6.0 


Chandur; 12-0 
Amravati; 33-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 


Bazar Day. 


(6) 


Local; .. Fri. 


Hivarkhed,; 2:4; Mon. 


Uganv Purna 1-0; Fri. 
Nandganv; 2:0; Sat. 


Paratvada; 4-0; Thu. 
Local; . Fri. 
Morshi;, 1-4; Tue. 
Mangrul; 5-0; Wed. 
Pimpalod; 2:0; Mon. 
Local; . Mon. 
Local; .. Wed, 
Local; oo aC. 
Local, Wed, 


Pimpalkhuta; 1-0; Sun. 


Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 
Distance. Water information. 
(7) (8) (9) 
Local; .| W. 3 Sl (pr, m, h); Cs; 10 tl; 


Dapori; 


Nandganv; 
Paratvade; 
Shiveni- 
Rasulapur; 
Stage; 


Yewda; 


Local; 


mq; 2 gym; lib; 2 dp. 


2:0 |W;w. |SI (pr); pyt; 2 Cs (c); 
3 tl; ch, 

2:0 | w;rv. sl (pr); 3 tl; m. 

3-0] W. Sl} (pr); 4 tl. 

4-0 | Wsw, | cl. 

&-0 | W5rv.iSl (pr); 2 Cs (c); 3 tl. 


0-1 | W3w; | Sl (pr); Cs (c); 2 th; dg. 
n. 

8-0 | Worv. | 3). 

3-0 | W;rv. | Sl (pr); 2 tl. 

0-2 | W;rv. | 3 SI(2 pr, m); Cs (c); 
Muharem Ur. Ct. Sud, 
8; 2 tl; mq; lib; dp. 

.. |wjrv. | 5 S1 (2 pr, 2m, h); pyt; 
Cs(c); RamFr, Ct. Sud. 9; 
12 tl; m; 3 mq; 2 dg; lib; 
2 dp. 

5-0 | W;w; | Sl (pr); Cs (c); tl. 


2 |W. 3 Si (2 pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 
4:0 | W;w. | SI] (pr); Cs; tl. 


THE LIST OF DESERTED VILLAGES, AMRAVATI DISTRICT 
EXCLUDING FOREST AND DESERTED FOREST VILLAGES 


Name of the Village 


Abdullapor—Acr.— aqsgearge 
Abjtapar—Amt.— aaa qe 
Adamapor—Cdr.— qq T 
Ahamadabad—Masi.— HgRaTaTe 
Ahamadapir—Msi.— 4gazqTt 
Ajitapor—Acr.—aHtaqc 
Ajitapir—Cdr.—apfrergt 
Alipar—Cdr.—ayfnqe 

Alipar— Dyr.—afeqe 
Amadabad—Cdr.—ayvyqarayTe 
Amadaptr—Msi HART 
Amadépar—Amt.— A aTqT 
Amann&por—Amt.— HTH ATT 
Ambikapor—Cdr.—aifrnrge 
Ambiaphaté—Msi.—3arsrert 
Ambapar—Cdr.— Farge 
Ambhorj—Msi.-—-t aT 
Ambdj—Acr. was 
Afigatapor—Acr. wage 
Antaraganv—Acr.—_4aaniy 
Arhid—Amt.—3rgre 
ArjunapGr—Amt.— 3} HATE 
Asoni—Msi.—3Tavat 
Aurangapir—Acr.—aTeTyt 
Avarangapor—Aer.—4atTye 
Baccharajapar—Amt.--q=BUF TT 
Bag Ambidi—Acr.—aqyt FaTst 
Bahfdaraptir—Acr.—@gvarqet 
Bahaddarapir—Dyr.—-WgTeTqz 
Bahédtranagar—Msi.—ergorre 
Bahiramapor—Cdr.—afecvagt 
Bajitapor—Acr.—aT graye 
Bakhalapor—Amt.—@@eorge 


Balapoir—Cdr.—QTarye 
Baleganv-—Amt.—aaay 
Ballarakhedia—Amt.—Qe@Tv@est 
BansapOr—Cdr.— range 


Barh&napir—Mai.—3=QTq7qe 
Belakhed—Mai.—_@oae 


Name of the Village 


Sere 


Bhaipar—Msi.—ATeqt 
Bhalapodr—Msi.— Tt 
Bhandoli—Msi eae 
Bhangara— Msi.— are 
Bharatapor—Amt.— 
Bhaskar (M.V.)—Cdr.— Tepe (4. =) 
Bhitakheda—aAcr. ATH 
Bondevadi—Amt.— Bt Sarat 
Boraganv—Amt.--4TOuig 
Both—Cdr.—a1q 
Cainapor— Msi.—9AtqZ 
Cakatépir—Cdr.—qmayqz 
Candapor—Amt.—4ieqt 
Carud—Msi.—qaz 
Ciftcapir—Msi.— fragt 
Citcoli—Amt._faayey 
Canaki—Amt.—aaat 
Dabhi—Msi.—2Tat 
Dadarni—Cdr.—arguft 
Dahatonde—Amt.—agnre 
Dahiganv—Cdr.—afenta 
Damodar M. Karataram—Cdr.—ayayet q. 
RLITLA, 
Dirakheda-—Dyr.—-21TQBT 
Dérapiir—Acr.—@Taqe 
Dararakhedi—Amt.—@@<@at 
Datura—Acr.—@Tqat 
Dattaji_ Trimbak—Cdr.—aaratt fra 
Davalatabad—Cdr.— 84 SqTaye 
Deganv—Cdr.—_ 2g 
Degurakheda—Amt. —3azT 
Devapar—Acr. —aTt 
Devathan—Msi.—3a ary 
Dharamaptr—Acr. TAT 
Dharavidi—Amt.—@TearTet 
Dhokatirth—Acr.—atattad 
Pholevadi—Amt.—d1Saret 
Divapair—Amt. —frargz 
Dongaraginv.— Dyr.— STOTT 
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Natne of the Village 


Name of the Village 


Dorali—Msi._e1est 
Drugavada—Acr. —KTSTST 
Ekalara. Bhimod—-Dyr.—UHOTU ATATS 
Ekalara Bid—Amt.—UHeTe fas 
Ekalasaptir—Amt.—U#Olaqe 
Gajagad—Amt.—TATTS 
Ganegapir—Amt.—TRTIT 
Ganegapar—Cd 1 TRATTT 
Ganesapar—Dyr.—-THATT 
Gangapar—Amt.—TYT 
Gangapir—Amt.—PITJT 
Gaulakhed—Msi._M7ae 
Gaulakhed—Msi.—7117as 
Gaulakhedi~Dyr —T16@ST 
Gaurakhedi—Acr.—411@GsT 
Gavha—Cdr.— 12a 
Gayavadi--Amt.—1TqaTey 
Ghodadev Bk.—Msi.—9veeq 4. 
Gho}—Amt.--81% 
Ghuikhed-—Dyr.—43@e 
Goku]apir—Msi ATPEBTAT 
Gop4lapiir—Msi — TST 
Govi ndapar—Amt.—Tfaaqe 
GujaramaliI—Msi.— 1H TATAT 
Haibatapar—Cdr. gaat 
Haibataptir—Dyr.—@4Tqe 
Hanumantakhed— Msi.—@qadags 
Hagamapir—Msi.--SRTATe 
Hasanapir—A mt.—3aqrge 
Hasanapir-—Msi.—@4aTtqe 
Hasapur—Amt.— GaTge 
Hilalabad—Acr.—St@Tetaya 
Hi rapar—Amt.—fgzrqe 
Hirapar—Cdr.—fguqe 
Hirapar—Msi. —feagz 

Hivar adevi—Acr.—fgatreat 
Humanapeth~Msi._g4avs 
Iahabad—Amt.— 35ers 
Lahabad—Amt.—SoTgrae 
Inadpir—Acr.—SArye 
Indalavadi—Dyr.—Savarel 
Indir—Msi.— gt 
Jrur—Ma1.-—-ZST 
Isabapar—Msi.—- 2a qe 


Isapir—Cdr.—Qayge 
Tsdpair—-Msi.—ZaTqet 
Ismailapor—Msi. —FEMER AT 
Itapar—Amt.—3arg% 
Jagadigapor—Cdr. S417 IT 
Jahanapiir—Acr.—H@TTTC 
Jahanapar—Acr.—Agiqrqe 
Jaitapor—Cdr.—HATTE 

Jamap ati—Acr.—ATAqTet 
Jamata]—Msi.— Wada 
Jamathi—Amt.—ITAaT 
Jamathi—Cdr.—aTaay 
Jamathi— Msi.—aTHat 
Jambhala—Acr.—HTaat 
Janevadi—Amt.— WTA aTST 
Janhapar—Cdr.— FrQ_rgy 
Jantna—Msi TT 
Javara—Acr.—FTqz 
Javara—Cdr.—3Ta Tt 
Jayamalapir—Msi.—FaRaqe 
Jayatapir—Msi.— Faye 
Jodhapir—Cdr.—STATTT 
Jogaravadi—Dyr.— HM 2aTet 
Kalijakhed—Amt.— FIG Hae 
Kamatavada~—Acr.—#TATaTST 
Kapagi—Dyr.— rq} 
Karhad—Ms1.--$-g1S 
Karimabad—Cdr.—ftarata 
Karimapor—Acr.—ftAqe 
Kasamapar--Amt RTA TT 
Kasimaptr—Msi.—#TaTAqe 
KasImapar—Msi —BTATATT 
Katavel—Dyr._@Tzaey 
Kavitha Kh—Acr,—faar @. 
Kekatapar—Amt.—aiqge 
Kekatavada—-Msi.—_ #7 aTS1 
Khalilapar—Dyr.—@fooqr 
Khamba]a——Cdr.—@@1at 
Khanajamabad—Acr.—@TtaTATaTs 


Khanapar—Acr.—@Targe 
Khanapir—Amt.—@Targe 
Khanapar—Cdr.—@rrgt 


Khanapar—-Msi.—@Tvqt 
Khafjirapor—Acr.—@areqe 


AMRAVATI DISTRICT 825 
a ee 


Name of the Village 


Name of the Village 


—_—_ 


Khar Sangalud—Dyr.—@qqzt aie 
Khatijapor—Amt. —@q ia rqt 

Khedi Krsnapair—Msi.—-@et FNTTT 
Khinakhini—Acr.—fa@a@iat 
Khusalapir—Acr.— @aTegqt 
Khugalapor—Acr.—@arege 
Koparéa—-Msi.—#1721 


Kren dpor—Acr.—Boygt 
Krenapir—Amt.—penygz 
Kumbhikhed—Msi.—@awi@s 
Kundi—Mlg.— at 
Lasanapor—Cdr.—eeqayrge 
Laskaraptr—Msi.— 
Londhipar—Dyr.—atarge 
Madarapor—Dyr.—Raqeye 
Mahadapir—Amt.—RRaTye 
Mahamadapor—Acr.— H@Reqe 
Mabamadapar—Acr.—-AZAaTT 
Mahamadapar Atakali—Dyr.—Wgraqe Hewat 
Mah imapor—Amt.—AfgZATqe 
Malakapor—Acr.—Qarpyrye 
Malakapir—Msi.—eeHTqe 
Malakapar Kh.—Acr.—Aapyrge q. 
Malakhed—Msi.—AT@az 
Malapir-——Amt a ATRTT 
Malapar—Amt.—ATaTqz 
Mamadiabad-—Msi.—WqaTaTe 
Mambapir—Cdr.— Wanye 
Minakhed—Amt.—¥dryay 
Mani Ardhi—Msi.—art_ wet 
Mirjhapar—Amt.—fRUtqz 
Mirapor—Cdr.—fatqr 
Mohanaganv—Acr.— ees 
Molavan—Msi.—41Sayy 
Molavihir—Msi.—wreafaete 
Moragna—Msi.—3YeeaT 
Mota—Cdr.— WaT 
Mubarakaptr—Cdr.—aTeHgt 
Mulphatabad—Dyr.—yeparaTy 
Mundaimapor—Mgi.— 
MundabarI—Amt.— east 
Mund Daph Ambapar—Cdr.—-48 815 HATTT 
Mund Dhin—Amt.—¥w ar 


Mund Gurav—Amt.—z TS 


Mund Hindu Gurav—Amt 4 fez Tat 
Mund Jhufijhararav—Amt.—qe AATCTT 
Mund Narayan—Amt.— We ATTA 
Muradapiir—~Acr.—4aeqet 
Mustaphapar—Dyr.—-7eTHIYT 
Nabipir—-Msi.—aa1qz 

N agapor—Amt.— nT 

Nagaravad] —Msi.—ATIZaret 
Naigénv—Msi.—ATqaia 
Najarapor—Msi.—_7Heqt 
Namapir—Msi ATATTZ 

Naréyanpar— Acr.—ATTaANTT 
NarfyanpGr—Amt.-—ATTAHqe 
Naréyanpor—Amt.—aToangy 
Navabag Jahagir—Acr.—aqaqit WETS 
Nematapar-~Amt.—4HATYC 
Nimakhedia—Acr.—faa@at 
Palasavada—Acr.—@aqTeT 

Pafic Amba Bk.—Acr.— 9% ofa . 
Pafic Amba Kh.—Acr.-Q7 4 3a q. 
Pandharapor—Amt.—4Stqt 
Pard}j—Acr.— 91a} 
Pathaénapir—Cdr.—qorrgz 
Pimpalavihir—Msi.—fqqa fare 
Pimpri—Amt.—fqst 
Pithoda—Acr.—fqsvet 
Ragadaganv—Msi.—27Stjq 
Raghunathapar M. K.—Car.—@qaqTaqy q | 
Rahataganv—Acr.—eTeqig 
Rahimabad—Cdr.—zfgaraTe 

Rahj mapor—Acr.—@fZATIT 

Raipar— Act.—Tqqt 
Rajapir—Dyr.—~T 1 yT 
Rajeganv—Amt.— Unit 
Rajhakapiir—Acr.— 


Rajura—Acr.— 
Ramadalapir—Mgi —THIAYT 
Ramipir—Acr.—TTATYT 


Rémapdr—Amt.—TAqe 
Ramapair—Msi.— 


Ranabajapar—Cdr.— VHATHZT 
RasidapOt—Acr.— Tfaaqe 


Rasulapor—Cdr.— @aqT 
Rasulapir— Msi TST 


a 
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Name of the Village 


Name of the Village 


Rasulapir Belakhed—Msi.—TQPYT awae 
Rasulapir Kopara—Msi.—TYaqe TTT 
Ratnapar—Acr.— Tey 
Ravandalpur—Dyr.—-TA@ATE. 
Rayani—Acr.—t1aat 
RodorI—Acr.—Treret 

Rohanal-—Msi.— gaa 
Rustamapoir—Amt.— Beqagye 

Sadataptir— Msi.— eta qe 
Sahanavajapar—Msi.— 7eTTarage 
Sahapir—Msi.—aeryt 
Saidapar—Acr.—@ayt 

Sakhari Cikhalapiti—Mlg.—aTerey Praearet 
Salabatapor—Acr.— A OTaTqe 
Salabataptr—Cdr.— A argrgqe 
Salepor—Msi.—AToyT 


Samagerapor-—Cdr,— 
Samaseraptir—Cdr.—aAgeye 
Sambhapir—Msi—@arge - 
Sambheganv—Amt.—Taaia 
Sangavi-Nij amapair—Acr.—arat-fra aye 
Safijapar—Acr.— APATITE 
Sarabalanapdr—Amt.—ACqoqqe 
Saramastaptir—Amt.—ACAeqT ye 
Sarfy—Dyr.—_ 40g 

Savarakh ed—Msi.—aatay 
Sekapor—Mai—SraTqt 
Serapar—Amt—-8ITYT 
Sikandarapar—Dyr.—fTHATYL 
Silimapir—Msi.—faavaqye 
Sivapuri—Msi.—fyaget 
Somathand—Acr.—ayaeray 
Sonagafiv—Msi.— avert 

Suj atapar—Cdr.—_Fararye 
Sulatanapor—Acr.—-Gearrys 
Sulaténapdr—Amt.—Qearrqe 


Sulatanaptr—Msi.—Qoqrggc 
Sundara par—Acr.—Gevqt 
Sup4]a—Msi.— {ara 
Takali—Cdr ata 
Talakhandi—Amt._ Toast 
Tekada Nagajhira—Mlg.—amat arrfigtr 
Tembhi— Msi.—2 at 
‘Thetakheda—Amt —Gz@8tT 
Tiramalpor—Acr.—faTHATT 
Trimalapor—Msi.—faweqe 
Tulajapar—Amt.— Target 
Tujajaphr—Amt.— Foarqe 
Tulajéptr-—Msi._Jasarqre 
Tulajapir—Mai.—JoATTe 
Ud apir—Acr.—Jarqet 

Um ari—Acr.— 34a 
Vadhoni--Msi.—aTavert 
Vadura—Acr.—FSaT 
Vadura—Cdr,—Feqy 
Vagada—Cdr.—qyyqetT 
Vagholi—Acr.—araray 
Vajradevi—Cdr.—-43y Tea 
Valaki—Amt.—aTaat 
Varud—-Cdr,_qeu 
Vittcori—Cdr.—faarey 
Virakheda—-Acr.—fata2t 
Visnora—-Cdr.— faery 
Vitalapor—Acr.—fareryt 
Vithalapar —Acr.—faserqz 
Vitthalapar—Amt.—fasoerqz 
Vitthalapar—Msi.—fasooqe 


Yadalabad—Cdr.—_QaguiTaqyre 


Yadavapar—Msi.—UTqaqt 
Yerandavadi—Msi.—atwarey 


LIST OF FOREST VILLAGES INCLUDING THOSE WHICH ARE DESERTED 
FOREST VILLAGES, AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


Name of the Village | Name of the Village 


Adanadi—Mlg.—3reaat 
Adhav—Mlg.— 316 
Ahad— Mlg.-~-38e 
Aladoh—Mig.—3TOTelgs 
Amjhiri—Mlg.— arate 
Amona—Mlg.—#Tayat 
Asalavidi—Mlg.—Deserted HAR4TST (attats) 
Avagad—M1 g.— arene 
BadapsnI—Mlg.—@etrt} 
Bagalitg—Mlg.—arafert 
Bajrit—Mlg.—a@ ae 
Baratanda—Mlg.—@TUrdi aT 
Barukhedi—Mlg.—aTSS8T 
Bavadi—Mlg.—Deserted aT at (arene) 
Behali—Mlg- 
Beli—Mlg.—@@1 
Bhandri—Mlg.— iat 
Bhandam—Mlg.—aTear 
Bhandim—Mlg.— aga 
Bhavalj—Mig.— aa . 
Bhilakhed’-—Mlg.—faeaet 
Bhirojs—Mlg.—farrat 
Bhopdilavi—Mlg.— eter 
Bhulori—Mle.—qeret 
Biba—Mlg.—faat 
Bilo—Mlg.—Deserted fay (atare) 
Biroti—Mlg.—facrer 
Bodd—Mlg.— 1X 
Boradha—Mlg.—@veat 
Bori—Mlg.—@ret 
Borj— Mig.—aret 
Bori—Mig.—Deaerted 8121 ( #aT®) 
Borugavhin—Mlg. 
Botharé—Mlg.—a@vaqet 
Botida—Mlg.—aveveT 
Botidi—Mlg.—Denerted @1état_ (ates) 
Buldmagavhin—Mlg.~-Deserted  QUategrt 
(arate). 
Butharum—~Mlg.—{aet 


Caurakund—Mle.— artes 
Cethar—Mlg.— Ayre 
Cikhali—Mlg.—faeett 
Cilatiya—Mlg.—Faoretar 
Cificaghat—Mlg.— Faaqare 
Cithari—Mlg.—Deserted fat (state ) 
Copan—Mlg.—Deserted StU (attere) 
Coviti—Mlg.— ai far 
Cunakhadi—Mig.—qrqet 

Curni—Mlg. — at 
Dabitakheda—Mlg.—2Tfaaraar 
Devagiti—Amt.—Deserted Zaft (aitare) 
Dhakani—Mlg.—@THat 
Dharagad— Mig.— STaygs 

Phomanj Patha—Mlg.—21AAT Wet 
Dolar—Mlg.—S1e1t 
Dolar—Mlg.—Deserted State (aitare) 
Dolar—Mlg.— Deserted STZ (ai¥aTs ) 
Domi—Mlg.— stat 
Dudhani—Mlg.—Deserted gary (#¥aTs) 
Ekataj—Mlg.—Qnare 

Gagagd Bhiéngam—Mlg.—Tem Aisa 
Ghinaz—Mlg.—TaT 
Ghatang—Mlg.—4erqt 
Ghokad&’—Mlg.— 15ST 

Golai—Mlg.— tere 
Govindaptr—Amt.—Tfaeqt 
Gullaraghat~Mlg.— Deserted [eature (@taTe) 
Harjsal—Mlg.— gears 
Hatanidi—Mlg.—2anret 
Hataru—-Mlg.— arte 
Hattighat—Mig.—gerare 
Hilada—Mlg.—f@rat 
Hiradimal—Mlg.—fecerass 
Jaitadehi—Mlg.—SaTaet 
Jamali—Mlg.— as 
Jamapini—Mlg.—aTaqiat 


Jamuna}i—Mlg.—SAT ATA 
Jaroda—Mlg.— 3 UtaT 
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Javahar Kund—Mlg.—Deserted WaTet ae 
(avers). 

Jhingapar—Mlg.—fHATTT 

Kakadarl—M1g.— Tweet 

Kamaptr—M1g.—TATge 

Kamida—Mlg.—5Tfaet 

Karaij—Mlg.—S1tH 

Kasaipir—Mlg.—Fareqe 


Katakumbh—Mlg.-—Deserted HeHa 
(aftars). 

Kavara Jhirl—Mlg.—-Deserted T4°T ara 
(state). 


Kelapani—M! g.— ear 
Keli—Mlg.— ar 
Khadimal—Mlg.—@Tetae 
Khandukhedi—Mlg.—aS@st 
Khari—Mlg.—@Tat 
Khatakali— Mig. @eprert 
Khatakali—Mlg.—@eaTer 
Khiraki—Mlg.— Deserted fava (aTaTz) 
Khirapani—-Mlg.—facarat 
Khongada—M)} g.-- SST 
Koha—M1g.— tat 

Kohana— Mlg.— leat 


Kokamat-——-MIg.—-31 HATS 


Kuhi—Mlg.— et 

Kund-—Mlg.—§® 

Kund—Mlg.— $e 

Kuyambikhedi-Mlg.—Deserted — FEAVAST 
(sites). 


Lakhara—Msi.— rarer 
Lakhevari—Mlg.—Deserted @T@aTT (ATS ) 
Lavada—Mlg.—4TeT 
Lavada (Best)—Mlg.—sraTat (4%) 
Lonajharj— Mlg.— Deserted AGI EAT (ataTs ) 
Madaki— Mlg.— Asal 
Madhalabad—Amt.— Deserted 
(sitar). 
Makhala—Mlg.—ATaot 
Malar—Mlg.—ATat 
Manabhang—-Mlg.—ATat 
Mangiya—Mle.—Aittat 
Maravani—Mlg.— Deserted Atrat (atrats ) 
Marijharap—M1g.— Tere 


FaIaTaTS 


Maritakheda—Mlg.—Aftaraet 
Mariyam—Mlg.—afeara 
Masondi—Mlg.-— araisy 
Meman i—-Mlg.— AAT 
Menaghat—Mlg.— AAeTE 
Mojhari—Mlg.— array 
Motha—Mlg.— APaT 
Nagat Tas—Mlg.— ATIC ATT 
Nilstham—Mlg.—Deserted faoan (stars) 
Palasapani--Mlg.— Deserted THAI (aitare) 
Pandhara Khadak—Mlg.—Q@tl @S% 
Pastalai—-Mlg.—— qadare 
Patakaho—Mlg.— Wenge 
Pili—-Mlg.— fast 
Pimpari Kheda—Mlg.— fare] @zt 
PipadarI—-Mlg.— Deserted fraradtr (starz ) 
Pipaliya—Mlg.—_faqsvar 
Pirakhedi—Mlg.— Deserted f¢@@ST (sires ) 
Rahité Khedi— Mlg.—-@€eT GST 
Riho—Mlg.— Ug 
Raipar—Mlg.— WATE 
Raksa—Mlg.—Deserted T&T (aitars) 
RangubelJ—Mlg.— wae 
Rehayiya—Mlg.— wera 
Rori—Mlg.— TT 
Ruipathar—Mlg.—- BSqate 
Sahapar—Mlg.— Lirdh 6s 
Salai Bardi--Mlg.—Deserted aare at (attarz) 
Salita Khedi—Mlg.—Deserted @SlaT Get 
(straTs ) 
Salond—Mlg.— aslar 
SavarapaniI—Mlg.— aracardyt 
Savarya—M)] g.— ATT aT 
Sekadari—Msi.— amet 
Semadoh—Mlg.—QAIs1e 
Simori—Ml¢.— fanrer 
Sirasaband—-Mlg.— Deserted faxaaz (attaTe) 
Sivayhari—Mlg.—Desertea fararerat (arate ) 
Sivanapa4nI—-Mlg.—Deserted 
(ataTs). 
Somathana Bk.—Mlg.— Deserted. aormr q. 
(aitare). 
Somathand Kh.—Mlg.—alHernt @, 
Somavar Khedia—Mlg.—avaqatt @et 


oi eee 
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Sumita—Mlg.— Fatt! 

Takadi—Mlg.— Deserted Ef#8T (aTa.S) 
Talaj-—Mlg.— ave 

Tangadi—Mlg.— zi71zI 
Tarubindi—Mlg.— Aleaiat 


Name of the Village 


Tembaru—Mlg.— 24% 

Tembharukheda—Mlg.— 248 ST 

Teti—Mlg.— Deserted ze (afters) 

T ongalaphodi—Mlg.—Deserted arent 
(rats). 


APPENDIX 
CONVERSION FACTORS 


LENGTH : 
[ inch == 2-54 centimetres 
I foot =: 30-48 centimetres 
| yard = 9]-44 centimetres 
I mile == 1-61 kilometres 
| nautical mile (U. K.) = 1853-18 metres 
1 nautical mile (international) = 1852 metres 


AREA : 
I square foot = 0-093 square metre 
I square yard = 0-836 square metre 
| acre == 0-405 hectare 


VOLUME : 
| cubic foot = 0-023 cubic metre 


CAPACITy : 
I gallon (Imperial) == 4-55 litres 
| seer (80 tolas) -= 0-937 litre 
| Madras measure = |-77 litres 


WEIGHT : 
I tola = {1-66 grams 
1 chhatak = 58-32 grams 
| seer = 933-10 grams 
| maund = 37-32 kilograms 
| palam = 34-99 grams 
| seer (24 tolas) = 279-93 grams 
| viss = 1-40 kilograms 
-{ maund (Madras) = 11-20 kilograms 
| candy = 223-94 kilograms 
] ounce = 28-35 grams 
| pound = 453-59 grams 
1 hundredweight == 50-80 kilograms 
| ton == 1016-05 kilograms 


- "TEMPERATURE : 
T° Fahrenheit = 9/5 (T° centigrade) + 32 


832 
METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


LENGTH : 
10 millimetres = | centimetre 
109 centimetres — | metre 
1000 metres = | kilometre 
1852 metres = | nautical mile (International) 


AREA : 
100 square millimetres = | square centimetre 
10,000 square centimetres = | square metre or centiare 
100 square metres = | are 
100 ares = | hectare 
100 hectares or 1,000,000 square metres == | square kilometre 


VOLUME 7 
1,000,000 cubic centimetres = | cubic metre 


CAPACITY : 
1000 millilitres = | litre 
1000 litres = | kilolitre 


WEIGHTS : 
1000 milligrams = | gram 
1000 grams -= | kilogram 
100 kilograms =: | quintal 
1000 kilograms = | tonne 
200 milligrams = | carat 


ABBREVIATIONS FOR METRIC UNITS 


(1) DectmaL MULTIPLES AND SUBMULTIPLES : 


Prefix Value interms Abbreviation 
of Unit 
kilo -. 1000 k 
centi -. 0-01 (10-7) c 
milli »» 0-001 (10-*) m 
micro .. 0000001 (10-*) u 
(2) WEIGHTS : 
Denomination Value Abbreviation 
tonne M,” 1000 kg t 
quintal 7 100 kg q 
kilogram uF I kg kg 
gram | lg g 
milligram At |-mg mg 
carat ae 200 mg c 
(3) Capacity : 
kilolitre 1000 1 | 
litre +. 11 1 
millilitre bi Im ml 


(4) VoLumE : 
cubic centimetre ova cm} cm? 
cubic millimetre 2 mm3 mm3 


(5) LENGTH : 


kilometre sa 1000 m km 

metre = Im m 

centimetre oa lcm cm 

millimetre ae | mm mm 

micron bs 1/}000 mm or sum 
10-7 mm 
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Denomination Value Abbreviation 
(6) AREA : 
square kilometres... 1,000,000 m? km? 
square metre “3 | m? m? 
square centimetre 1 cm? cm? 
square millimetre { mm? mm? 
(7) Lanp Mrasvre ; 
are 100 m? a 
hectare 100 a ha 
centiare m7 ca 


A 


Abul Fazl a 

Abdul Kadir ; i 

Abdul Latif Khan-i- -Azam, the 
Governor of Bidar, 

Abdullah Khan .. 3 

Achalpur, Capital of Karkaraja “ 


City Municipality, 563; Civil 
Station (Paratvada) Munici- 
pility, 563, Cotton Market, 
393; Indust: ial Weaving Co- 
operative Socicty, Ltd., 323; 
Achalpur-Mo-shi- Road, 424. 

Public buildings and antiquities, 
640—45; 

Balaji cerntle 643; Barkul gate, 
641; Chauk masjid, 643; 
Darus Shafa mastid, 642: 
Datta temple, 645; Dutha 
darvaza, 644; Dulha Shah 
Dargah, 642; fort, 644; Imad, 
ul-mulk Idgah, 640-41; Jami 
masjid, 641; Navab mahal, 
644; Ram mandir, 643-44; 
Shah Ismail Dargah, 644; 
Wall around the town, 644; 
suburbs, 640; trade and manu- 
factures, 639- 40; water works, 
639; Weavers’ Co-operative 
Society, 322. 

Achalpur Tahsil .. 

agriculture, 650; physical fea- 
tures; 649-50; population, 
650; revenue circles, 650. 

Adams Lt. Cal, oe sie 
Adgaon-— aig ae re 
battle of, 113. 
Adil Khan III of Khandesh .. 
Adinath Svatmi temple, Bhatkuli. . 
Adiwasi Sewashram, Gondwadi.. 
Administration ot Managed Estates— 

Central Provinces Court of 
Wards Act, 1899, and other 
Central Acts, 621; Raja Ratan-~ 
singh Jahagirdar, oe 

Agastya 

Agnimitra .. 

Agra 

Ageedivieal: Co- operative Credit 

Societies... 

Agricultural Research and Educa- 
tion— 

Agricultural research institu- 
tions Janata College, Amravati, 
298; research stations at 
Achalpur, Amravati, 295; seed 
multiplication farms, 295; soil 


consetvation laboratory, 
Achalpur, 298. 
Agriculture— 
agticultural holdings, 210; 


quinquennial statements of 
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Paces 


89, 90 
60, 78 
60 


61 


48, 49, 54 


639— 46 


649-50 


39, 40 
41, 42 


85 
342-43 
294—98 


Paces 
A—cont. 


Agriculture—cont. 
Te ed | agricultural 
population, 185; agricultural 
seasons, 189; area under 
different crops (table), 209; 
cattle, diseases of, 257; cereala: 
219—23; cereals, area under 
(table), 220-21; agriculture 
committee, 574; condiments 
and spiccs, area under (table), 
239; Co-operative farming, 
types of, 216-17; cropped area, 
206; cropped atea, Gistribu- 
tion of (table), 207; crop 
rotation, 266-67; cultivators 
and agriculiural labourers 
(table), 185; dairy conditions, 
259— 61; drugs and natcotics, 
233; drugs and narcotics, 
area under (table), 232; fod- 
der-supply, 258; Grow More 
Food Campaign, 264; imple- 
ments, 249—52; land utilisa- 
tion (table), 198—201; live- 
stock, 252—58;  live-stock, 
distribution of, (table), 254-55; 
manures, 270—73; o1l-seeds, 
area under(table), 235-36; out- 
turn of principal crops (table), 
226—29; pests, 274—78; pul- 
ses, 223—31; pulses, area 
under (table), 224-25; vege- 
tables, 247—-49; rural wages, 
285-88; seed supply, 267-68. 
Agriculture Department .. 
achievements, 543-44; District 
Agricultural Officer, 543; orga- 
nisation, 543; Superintending 
Agricultural Officer, 
Agticulturists Loans Act, 1884 .. 


543-44 


368, 491, 


496 
Ahmad Khan, the Khan-i- Shaner 58 
Ahmadnagar 75, 76, 80, 


81, 85, 86, 87, 90, 9 "95, 103, 119, 

Ahmad Nizam Shah . 70, 71, 12, 
4 

Ahmad ShahI_., a 59, 60, 61 

(death of), 62, 67 

Ahmad Shah II, Ala-ud-din ss... 62 
ig Shah of Gujrat (the emper- 62 
Abmad Shah Wali Bahamani 639 
Ain-i-Akbari ies 57, 90, 663 
Air transport we ae 439 
Aja és si as = 41 
Ajentha Caves na 43, 47 
Ajantha inscription (in cave KVJ) 43 
Ajayagadh inscription .. ie 46 
Ajmer ee wi we ae 85 
Akalajalada ee a oe 51 


td 
— 


Paces 
A—cont. 
Akbar es «. 82, 83, 85, 86, 87, . 


(death of), 643. 
Akola 2 7 102, 105, 113, 3 
Akot és se ar 66 
Akot-Betul road |. a ee 422 
Alam Ali Khan .. ae 97 
Ala-ud-din Ahmad Shah se a2) 
evo Ahmad Sheh II, death 65 
of. 
Ala-ud-din Khilji ns 


52, 53, 54 
Ala-ud-din Bahman Shah, te., 56 
Hasan styled Zafar Khan, the 
founder of the Bahamani dyna- 
sty. 
Ala-ud-din Imad Shah 72, 73, 75, 76 
(death of), 77 


Alexander, Mr. A.V... ae 125 
Ali Adil Shah ue 78, Me 80, 
Ali Farid Shah of Bidar .. or 79, 80 
Ali-bin Aziz -ullah Tabatabai .. 70 
Allahabad .. as 100 
Allahabad Pillar inscription si 46 
Allah Vardi Khan 3% 94 
All India Handloom Board oe 320-2) 
Amana Me 52 
Amba Devi ‘Temple, Amravati 41, 162, 657-58 
Habe toga (Amradesha) .. 52, 103 
Amir Barid .. 70, 71, 72, 74, 75, 76 
Amdapur mbedanirey A 51 
ae Timur a = 60 
oe 650-51 
Aka Mharaj fair 651. 

113, 651-52 


fort, 652, “Mahadev mandir, 651-52. 
Amravati 92, 97, 105, 109, 113, 116, 119, 120, 
communal disturbances at, 126; 654-60 
cotton market, 391-92, Cotton 
Merchants’ Association, 406. 
description 
educational facilities, 656; gates 
of the town, 654; grain market, 
393-94, markets, 656 ; medical 
facilities, 656; recreational 
means, 656; situation, 654, 
municipality— 563, 659-60 
objects— 
Amba temple, 657-58; Balaji 
temple, 659; Ekikara Devi 
temple, 658; Gadge Maharaj 
Samadhi, 658-59; other 
objects, 659. 
Amravati-Bhatkuli road vs 425 
AmravatiCamp road. 427 
Amravati-Chandur Railway road | 423 
Amravati-Ellichpur-Paratwada- 41 
Dharni-Burhanpur road. 
Amravati-Pandhurna eee i. 421 
Amravati Tahsil .. oe 652-54 
plundered, 107. 
Amritsar .. a on 120 
Amusements and games a 182-84 
Anantbhat Chitale be a 99 
Aney, Late Loknayak .. ve 120-21 


Animal Husbandry Department 544 


654-57 


INDEX 


Paaus 
A~—cont. 

Anjanavati, grant of Govinda III 49 
Anjaneri plates of the Harish- 47 

chandriya king Bhogashakati. 

Anjangaon-Bari 660-6) 

Ramgir Bava Samadhi, 660-61. 
Anjangaon municipality .. a 563 
Anjangaon-Surji .. : 661-62 
cotton market, 393, Devnath — 
Maharaj math, pee: 
Anjangaon ds 112, 661, 662 
Annie Beasant .. . he 119 
Antarmal Plateau es es 7 
Anvar Khan ae 
Bets Khatun, Salabat Khan's 640 
wife, 
Appellate Assistant Commissioner 516 
of Income-T ax. 
Arjunavarmadeva the king of 51 
Malva. 
_ Arms Act, 1878 : i 494 
Arna river oie os es 4 
Arthapati .. oa ie Pe 46 
Arvi st os és AG 97 
Asad Khan Lari .. « .. <3 74, 76 
Asad Khan Mamuri ‘ 91 
Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-mulk, "son of 96 
Gazi-uddin Firoz Jang. 
(death of), 97. 
Asatpur .. . .- is <* 45, 662 
Assegaon .. us a3 662 
Ashmaka Country. é wa ive 42 
Ashoka, the Great aes tg 4l 
Ashti < os 87 
Raced (Asa Ahirgad) 61, 84, ba A 
alle of, “THO. 

Assistant Charity Commissioner 618 

Assistant Commissioner of Sales 512, 513 
Tax. 

Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 493 
Societies. ; 

Assistant Registrar of Recognised 600 
Unions, 

Atlee, Lord the British Prime 125 
Minister. 

Aurangabad (Khirki) 93, 94, 100 

Aurangzeb < - oe 93, 94 
(death of), 95. 

Ausa fort .. as ie 80, 89, 90 
Avaji, Kawade 99 
Ayurvedic Medicai College, Amra- 589 

vati. 
B 

Babar, the Emperor Ar ee 75 
Backward classes . : 610-14 
Backward class students’ hostels . 63 
Badami ae 50 
Baddiga-Amoghavarsha til saa 49 

Badnera— 126, 662-65 

description of ‘town, 663-64; 
educational’ facilities, 664; 
history, 663; municipality, 
664-65. 

Badner Gangai_. ee Se 105 

Bahadur Nizam Shah .. sa 90 

Bahadur Shah a ty 95, 96 


INDEX in 


Paces 
B—cont. 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat -» 75, 76, 77 
Bahadur, the infant son of Ibrahim 89 
Nizam Shah. 
Bahlol Khan Younger brother of 109, 112, 
Salabat Khan, 663 
Bahram Jang “s a ve 109 
Babram Khan 85 
Bahram Khan Majindarani, the 57 
Deputy Governor of LDattarabad 
Bairam Ghat . ee 665-66 
Babirav fair, 163, OOF, 
Bairat ae P 7 ve 666 
Bajirao I . ‘ é 98, He 
Bajirao II , 
Bakeries 157-38 
Bakht Buland, the Gond Raja of 
Devgad. 
Balabharata i és ae 51 
Balaghat .. ea ie ie 119 
Balaji Bajirao ee se ee 100 
Balaji temple, a Jain shrine, 659 
Amravati. 
Balapur . 63, 86, 91, 97, 99 
Balaramayana a we 51 
Balgaon Jagir - wie as 666 
Batutedars .. tie ‘ 163-64 
Bania Caste es a ae 148 
Banaras— aa 117 
Congress Seasions, 1905. 
ankapur ., a «a 59, 84 
Banking and Finance-- .. 336-—85 
co-operative movement, 34 1—59; 
joint-stock banks, 360—63 ; 
joint-stock companies, 384- 
85; insurance, 366-67; 
money-lenders, 336—41 ; 
small _— savings achemes, 
364—66; State-aid to agri- 
culture, 367—8I ; State-aid to 
industry, 381-~84. 
Baptiam, ritual .. ies oe 174 
Bapuji Bhosle... 5 es 96 
Bashir Khan <7 ie as 72 
Basket making .. ae sie 328 
Bassein, treatv of .. we as 109 
Bavaria Korkus .. ay oe 149 
Bedarbakht, the Prince .. an 95 
Belgaon 69 
Belura, Punjaji Maharaj ‘Samadhi 666 
Benakatakasvami, title of Gauta- 42 
miputra Satakarni. 
Benoda fair oe 163 
Berar Land Revenue Code ae 505 
Berar Swaraj Party ne 124 
Bhagat Singh, execution of ae 122 
Bhagini Samaj, Berens ie ns 631-32 
Bham on as se 
Bhandak - oo 50 
Bhandak er-plate_ inscrip- 
tion of Krishna I, 48; Bhan- 
dak inscription, 50. 
Bhargava, the sage of i 40 
Bhatkuli . +e 41, 666-67 
Adinath Svami temple, 667. 
Bhavabhuti oe we 50 
Bhavadattavarman, the Nala King 46 


Bhamer (Bhambhagiri) .. 35 51 


Paces 
B—cont. 
Bhavanaga, the Chief of Bhara- 44 
shiva Nagas. 
Bhacarihadipika, a commentary 53 


on the Bhagavadgiia by Jnyane- 
shvar. 


Bhillama .. “ re a8 | 
Bhiltek ae By ve ve 667 
Bhishmaka 685 
Bhojakata (identified with Bhat- 41, 45 
kuli). 
Bhoja, the Shilahara king he 51 
Bhowavava Korkus me ee 149 
Bi ee oe ee ee 66, 105 
Bidar te .. 62, 67, 72, 77, 80, 84, 
100 
Biiapur_.. 57, Hy 4% 81, 85 
Bilingual population ae 140—~42 
Bimbaji Bhosle .. Ae 25 101 
Birds = a 8 32 
Birth ceremony, Hindus |. 156 
arr Deaths and Marriages Act, 5] 
Bisn Chand, Raja és va 698 
Bitia oe a a 100 
Biyani, Brijlal af 8 122 
Black Hole of Calcutta ‘ 83 
Black-smithy ‘ ; ee 328-29 
Blacksmiths, carpenters and 467-68 
shoe-makers. 
Block Development Officer “ 574 
Board of Revenue is a 513 
Bodi river .. i ae ie 4 
Bombay 116 
Bombay Borstal Schools Act, 1929 530 
Bombay Children Act, 1948  ., 530 
Bombay-Dhulia-Nagpur Road .. 420-21 
Bombay Entertainment Duty 490 
Act, 1923. 
Bombay Habitual Offenders 530 
Restriction Act, 1959. 
Bombay Harijan (Removal of 615-16 
Social disabilities) Act (XXXVI 
of 1947). 
Bombay Industrial Relations 599 
Act, 1946. 
Bombay Irrigation Act, 1879 .. 490, 92 
Bombay-Itarsi-Delhi railway route 413 
Bombay Mamlatdars’ Courts 492 
Act, 1906. 
Bombay Money-lenders Act, 1946 337—40, 
555 
Bombay Motor Vehicles Rules, 513 
1959 (Taxation of passengers 
Act, 1959). 
Bombay Opium Smoking Act 605 
(XX of 1936). 
Bombay Police Act, 1951 493, 519 
Bombay Prevention of Begging 530 
Act, 1959. 
Bombay Prevention of Fragmen- 509 
tation and Consolidation of 
Holdings Act, 1947. 
Bombay Probation of Offenders 530 
Act, 1938. 
Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949 .. 490, 605 
Bombay Public Trusts Act 6l7 


(XXIX of 1950). 


iv INDEX 


Paces 
B—cont. 

Bombay Registration of Marriages 541 
Act, 1954 

Bombay Revenue Tribunal Act 620 
(XI1 of 1939). 

Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959... 512 

Bombay Scparation of Judicial 533 
and Executive Functions Act, 
1951. 

Bombay Shops and Establish- 599 
ments Act, 1948. 

Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 491, 496 
Lands Act (IUXVIL of 1948), 

Bombay Village Panchayats Act, sie 535, 
1958, 80-81, 
Bombay Villags Police Act, 1867.. 498 
Bombay Warchousing Act, 1959 555 
Bombay Weights and Measures 553 

_ (Enforcement) Act, 1958. 
Bondoya Korkus .. sh 149 
Bopadeva oe ae oe ee 53 
Bordi river si me oe 5 
Borguon.. iste ie # 102 
Brahman caste ‘ 146-47 
Brahmapuri hoard (coins o of Suta- 43 
vahanas). 
Brick-laying and tiles 327-28 
Rridges .. . 429--33 
Paiaranvans Upanisad vs 40 
Broach 56 
Buddharaja, the Kalachuri ‘King... 48 
Buildings and Communications 537-38 
Departm 2nt— 
electrical branch, 537 ; Electrical 
Engireer, 537; "Executive 
Engineer, 538; functions, 
537; Parishad Executive 
Engineer, 538; roads and 
buildings, 537 ; Subdivis‘onal 
Officer, 538 ; Supcrintending 
Engincer, 537-38. 
Bukka I of Vunynegar a ie 57 
Buldhana .. ie ~ 116 
Bundelkhand . ie es 100 
Burhan Imad Shah a 79, 80, 
83, 84 
Burhan-i-Maa+ir .., ae 7) 


Burhan Imad Shah of Berar “6 80 
Burhan Nizam Shah 73, 74, 75, 76, ae 
Burhan Nizam Shah IT, death of.. 88 
Burhanpur 56, 76, 86, 87, oe oe 


Burhanpur-Chanda road 421-22 
te} 
Cabinet Miasion ,, 125 
Calcutta, Black Hole tragedy of-— 83 
Calcutta Congress Session, 1906, 
117; 1917, 119; 1920, 20. 
Campbell, Captain . é i 
Camp Hcspital, Amravati : 597 
Cane and bamboo workers’ socie= 358 
ties 
Cap-making Bie an Bhs 461 
Catpentry .. 329 
Carpentry and smithy co- operative 358 


societies 


Paces 
C—cont. 
Castes— 143—-54 
Brahman, 146- 47; Chambhar, 
154; Dhangar, 148- 49 ; Gaoli, 
148 ; Korku, 149—52; ‘Kunbi, 
148; Mahar, 152-53; Mang, 
fe 54; Rajput, 147; Vani, 
Catholic Church, activities of .. 172 
Cattle breeding societies .. 350-5] 
Central Board of Revenue Act, 515 
1924, 
Central India Baptist Mission .. 173 
Central Provinces and Berar Agri- 390, 555 
cultural Produce Markets Act, 
1935, 
Central Provinces and Berar Indus- 599 
trial Disputes Settlement Act, 
1947. 
Central Provinces and Berar 337 
Money-lenders Act, 1934, 
Central Provinces and Berar 564, 566 
Municipalities Act, 1922 (II of 
1922). 
Central Provinces and Berar 530 
Probation of Offenders Act, 
1936. 
Central Provinces and Berar 605 
Prohibition Act, 1938. 
Central Provinces and Berar 511 
Sales Tax Act, 1947, 
Central Provinces and Berar 581 
Village Panchayats Act, 
Ce BY Provinces Children Act, 530 
1% 
Central Provinces Cotton Market 555 
Act, 1932. 
Central Provinces Court of Wards 621 
Act, 1899, 
Central = Provinces |= Municipal 564 
(Amendment) Act, 1918. 
Central Provinces Municipalities 564 
Act, 1903, 
Cereals— 


area under (table), 220-21 ; bajri, 
223; jowar, 222; rice, 223; 
wheat, 222-23. 
Ccremonies and rituals— 
Christians, 174-75; Hindus, 
154—60; Muslims, 168-71. 
Chakradhar Svami, founder of 53, 166, 


Mahanubhava Sect. 685, 698 
Chalmers, Lt. Col. as afoie 10 
Chambhar caste .. Be ie 154 
Chammak . 45 
Chammak plates of Pravarasena II 4) 
Chanda Rhee . 100, 101, 106, 119 
Chanda Khan : aa A 82 
Chandanvan fort ,. aa a 107 
Chand Bibi we se ae 88, 89 
Chandori ., its o5 15 
Chandrabhaga river we 4 
Chandragupta II- “Vikramaditya ies 44 
Chandur Bazar .  667—70 

description, 667-68; ” munici- 

pality, 669-70 ; objects, 


668-69; Hanuman temple, 
668 ; Jumma masjid, 669; 
Mahadev temple, 668 ; 
Ram mandir, 669, 


INDEX 


Paces 
C—cont. 
Chandur Railway a 671-72 
description, 671; municipality, 
563, 672; objects, 671-72. 
Chandur Railway-Rithpur Road.. 424-25 
Chandur Tahsil 670-71 
agriculture, 671; ‘physical 
features and drain: uge, 670; 
population, 670-71; Revenue 
circles, 671 
Changiz Khan 82, 83, 84 
Chargar river 5 
Charitable Endowments “Act (VI 618, 620 
of 1890). 
Charity Commissioner— 617—21 
application of funds by cypres, 
619-20; Assistant Charity 
Commissioner, 618 ; Bombay 
Public Trusts Act (XXIX of 
1950), 617; Bombay Revenue 
Tribunal Act (XIT of 1939), 
620; Charitable Endowments 
Act (VI of 1890), 618, 620; 
City Civil Court, 620; Dis- 
trict Court, 620; Duties of 
Trustees, 618-19; Societies 
Registration Act (XXI of 
1860), 617. 
Chattisgad ae ie 101 
Chaturvarga chintamani .. a 53 
Chauk masjid, Achalpur .. he 643 
Chauri Chauratragedy .. 120 
Chief Executive Officer, Zilla, at a 
Parishad. 616 


Chief Government Labour es 
Chief Inspector of Factorics 599, 603 
Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers 599, 604 
and Smoke Nuisanccs. 
Chikhaldara— 439-40, 672—76 
amusements, 675-76; dcscrip- 
tion of hill station. 672—75; 
municipality, 563, 676; plateau, 
7,8; points, 674-—-75; town, 675, 


Child ‘Marriage Restraint ‘Act, 1929 176 
Chimaji Appa ee wie 100 
Chindwada 119 
Chin Kilich Khan ‘Nizam- ul-mulk 98 
Chitu, Pendharileader.. 654 
Christian and Missionary Alliance 172-73 
Christians-—— 171—75 


mission work, 171-74; cere- 
monies and rituals, 174-75; 
Baptism, 174; Matrimony 


174-75; death and funeral, 

Chriet! Sahitya Kendra, Achalpur 634 
Churchill, the British Prime 124 
Minister. 

City Civil Court .. fe are 620 
Civil Judge ae a 693 
Civil Surgeon As “493, 597-98 
Climate— 14-21 


Cloudiness, 21; humidity, 21; 
mean wind speed (table), 23; 
rainfall, 14-20; seasons, 14; 
special weather phenomena 
(table), 21, 235 statistics of 
rainfall, (tables), 16—20; 


C— cont. 


Climate—cont. 
temperature, 20-2]; tempe- 
rature and relative humidity 
(table), 22; winds, 2]. 

Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Provisions for Uniformity) Act, 
1958. 

Coins— 

Dhanori hoard, 47 ; Satavahana, 
at Brahmapuri and 'Tarhala, 


Co-operative Collective farming . 
Collector— : 
as Collector ‘of Revenue, 
489-—-91 ; as Court of Wards, 
491; as District Magistrate, 
493-94 ; as District Registrar, 
494; Control of Essential 
Articles, duties, 494; duties 
in regard to Local Self- 
Government, 492; incharge 
of Treasury, 491-92; other 
officers, relations with, 492-93 ; 
President of District Soldiers, 
Sailors and Airmen’s Board, 
494 ; quasi judicial functions, 
492: sanitation and public 
health, duties regarding, 494, 
Commissioner, Nagpur Division 
Commnuissioner of Labour 
Community radio-sets .. ay 
Condiments and spices— 
area under (table), 239; chillis, 
240; other condiments and 
spices, 240; turmeric, 240. 
Consulting Surveyor to the 
Government, 
Consumers’ co-operatives 
Co-operation Department— 
audit, 557; Co-operation and 
Industries Officer, 558; co- 
operative officers, 556; Dis- 
trict Co-operative Board, 557 ; 
District Supervision Com- 
mittee, 556-57; organisation, 
555-56; progress of agricul- 
tural primaries in Amravati 
district (table), 558 ; progress 
of co-operative movement in 
Amravati district (table), 559 ; 
supervisory staff, duties of, 


Co-operative farming— 
financial assistance to (table), 
218, 351—53. 
Co-operative marketing .. 
Co-operative marketing societies 
Co-operative Movement— 
agricultural co-operative credit 
societies, 342-43; cane and 
bamboo workers’ societies, 
358; catpentry and smithy 
co-operative societies, 358; 
cattle-breeding co-operative 


societies, 350-51 ; Central Co- 
operative Bank, 344—46; 
consumers’ co-operatives, 


Paces 


534 


217 


489—94, 569, 605 


569, 70 
599 
444-45 


583 


351 
555—59 


216-19 


394—97 
356—58 
341—~59 


Paces 
C—cont. 


Co-operative Movement——cont. 
351; Community Develop- 
ment Blocks, 358-59; crop 
protection societies, 350; 
dairy societies, 354-36; 
farming societies, 35|1—~33; 
industrial co-aperatives, 358 ; 
Land Development Bank, 
343-44; marketing societies, 
356-57; non-agricultural cre- 
dit sozieties, 347-48; poultry 
farming societies, 351 ; pottery 
workers’ societies, 358; pro- 
cessing societies, 356; pro- 
gress of co-operative move- 
ment, 359; rural credit sosie- 
ties, 349-50; tanners and 
leather workers’ 
358. 

Copper-plate inscription in Poona 44 

district. 


Cottage industries— Ae 
basket making 328; ” black- 

smithy, 328-29 ; brick- laying 
and tiles, 327-23; cacpentry, 
329; hundloom weaving, 
319-~-23; khadi and village 
industries, 319; leather 
working, 326; oil pee 
323—25 ; pottery, 326-27 
processing of fruits, 329- 30; 
tanning, 325-26 ; wool wea- 
ving, 323 

Cotton— 

Cotton Sone Act, 240; culti- 
vation of, 241; diseases, 241; 
improved varieties of, 241- 423 : 
marketing, 242-43. 

Cotton Ginning and Pressing 603 

Factories Act, 1925. 

Country liquor and wine oe 609 
Craddock, Mr. 118 
Criminal Procedure Code (Act Vv 493, 490, 
1898). 535 
Cripps Offer : ae a8 124 
Cripps, Sir Strafford ae ats 125 
Crop protection socicties 350 
Cultural, literary and scientific 592 
societies. 
Curzon, Lord oe bi 117 
Customs and rituals, Hindus 154—-60 
Cycle-repairing .. ric a 460-61 


sozi ties, 


316—30 


D 


Dabheri— 681-82 


Dhabeshvartemple, 682; rabjeeta, 
681-82. 

Dadasaheb Khaparde 

Daity— 

Amravati Jilha Dudh Utpadak 
Sahakari Sangh, 259-60; An- 
jangaon-Surji Milk Union, 
259-60; city milk supply, 
260 ; co-operative dairy 
societies *milkunions, 259-60; 
Gorakshan Sanstha, Amravati, 


117, 623 


Paczs 
D—cont. 
Dairy—cont. 
60; ° Government  cattle- 
breeding farm, Pohra, 260; 
Government milk supply 
scheme, 259; pilot milk 
supply scheme, 260-61 ; 
Shivaji College Dairy, 260. 
Dairy Societies .. ee .. 354-56 
Damayanti ae sé % 41 
Damodarasona sk 44, 45 
Danda, a son of Tksvaku and 40 
grandson of Manu. 
Dindakaranya 40, 41 
Dangerous Drugs ‘Act asa of 1930) 605 
Daniyal Sultan, ‘death of : 90 
Darab Khan ve ase ee a 
Daravhe . os Ol 
Darya Imad ‘Shah 1) 77) 78, 79, 34 
Darya Khan . : 66, 67 
Daryapur— "104, 677-78 
cotton market, 392; Daryapur- 
Dahihinda road, 425 Darya- 
pur-Murtizapur road, 424; 
Daryapur-Wadnergangai road, 
424; description, 677 ; 
municipality, 563, 677-78; 
objects, 677, 
Daryapur Tahsil— oe oe 678-79 
agriculture, 678; physical 
features, 678; population, 
678; revenue circles, 679. 
Dattaji Shinde... is 103 
Dattapur D: hamangaon see se 
D'amangaon. 
Daud Khan of Khandesh da 7 
Daud Shah : Pe 57, 58 
Daulatabad 55, 63, 65, 66, i a 


* ’ 
Dalat Shah Begam, Darya Imad 78, 663 
Shah’s daughter. 
Death and funeral— 
Christians, 175 ; Hindus, 158-60; 
Muslims, 170. 
Deities, Hindus 


Delhi ae a ea 82, 97 
Delhi Congress Session |. 120 
Deputy Chief Executive Officer, 574 
Zilla Parishad. 
Deputy Chief Inspector of 603 
Factoties. 
Deputy Collector . 621 
Deputy Commissioner of Labour 599 
Deputy Commissioner of Sales Tax 513 
Deputy Director of Social 610 
Welfare. 
Deputy Director of Technical 589 
Education, aba 
Deurwada— . 680-8} 
Objects, 680- BI; 7 ; Karashuddhi 
Tirth, 681; Narsimha 


temple, 681; Vitthal Rakhu- 
mai temple, 680-81. 
Devagiri 51, 52, 53, 54, 3 
Devagiri, renamed as Daulatabad 
Devajipant ar Sy 104, 105, io 
Deval Devi, the daughter of Rai 54 
Karna of Gujarat. 


D—cont. 


Devgad ... 
Devgaon (treaty of y 
Devli grant 
Devraya I] of Vijayanagar ue 
Devtek inscription 
Dhadibhandaka, the feudatory 
of the Later Chalukyas. 
Dhamangaon, Achalpur tuhsil 
Dhamangaon, Chandur tuhsil .. 
cotton market, 392-93 ; descrip- 


tion, 679; Dhamangaon- 
Yeotmal toad, 423; grain 
market, 394; municipality, 
679-80. 

Dhamantri Mahadev emele 

Dhamori hoard 

Dhanaji 


Dhangar, a caste .. 
Dhapeebai Jain Maternity Howe, 
Amravati, 
Dharangaon 
Dharni : 
Dharur lt, : 
Dhed, a caste ive 
Dhodap, battle of ae fe 
Dhumreshvara temple, Ramtek .. 
Dilavar Khan ae 
Directorate of Industries— bie 
assistance, loans and licence to 
industries, 552-53 ; functions, 
552—54 ; organisation, 552 ; 
structure, 552; training 
centres, 554-55. 
Directorate of Social Welfare— 
after-care programme, 530-31 ; 
ief Inspector of Certified 
Schools and Chief Inspector 
of Certified Institutions, 
529: Director of Social 
Welfare, 529: District Social 
Welfare Officer, 530; Divi- 
sional Social Welfare Officers, 
529; grants-in-aid to social 
welfare institutions, 532; orga- 
nization, 529-30; Probation 
Officers, 530; Remand Home, 
531-32; social and = moral 
hygiene Programme, 531. 
Director of Prohibition and Excise 
Director of Public Health Services 
Director of Social Welfare ss 
Director of Technical Education, . 
Director of Transport Ss 
Diseases—~ 
Of cereals—chikia, 279; ergot, 
279; kajali, 278-79; kant or 
dane kant, 278; tambera, 
haldya or gerwa, 279-80 ; 
of cotton—dahiya or dahya, 281 $ 
karpa, 28\; kawadi, 281; 
of Papen PANE: 282; kevada, 


23 
of groundnut—tikka, 280-81 ; 
of pulses——mar, 280, 
Dispensary Fund 
Amravati. 
Displaced persons statistics of .. 


Committee, 


PAGES 


94, 100 


“110, 12, 113, 681 


682 
679-80 


552-55 


529—32 


598 
137 


Vu 
PAGES 
D—cont. 
District Agricultural Officer 493 
District Central Co-operative 344—46 
Bank, 
District Co-operative Association 318-19 
District Court 820 
District Industrial Co-operative 318-19 
Association. 
District Inspector of Prohibition 605 
and Excise. 
District Judge ae : 492-93 
District Publicity Officer 609 
District Superintendent of Land 506 
Records, 
District Superintendent of Police 493 
District Treasury . 492, 497 
District Village Panchayats Officer 581 
District Welfare Officer. . 612 
Divakarasena : .. 44, 45, 47 
Divisional Commissioner. . 488-89, 563 
Divisional Welfare Officer 612 
Divorce, Muslims 170 
Domestic servants ie 465-66 
Dongargaon (Yeotmal ‘district), 50 
iMscription, 
Doveton, General 113 
Dress, mode of 178-79 
Drugs and narcotics— 
area under (table), 232; betel- 
leaf, 233 ; tobacco, 233. 
Dufferin Hospital 597 
Dutha Shah Dargah (Achalpar) | 642 
Durgaraja .. 48 
Durga Sangeet Vidyalaya, Darya- 59} 
pur. 
E 
East India Company i 55 
Economic prospects (Trends) 475—86 
agricultural resources, 475; 
agriculture, 476-78; com- 
munity development, 478; 
daily wage rates (table), 486; 
electric power supply, 479- 80 3 7 
forest resources, 475; indus- 
trial raw materials, 475- 76 ; 
industries, 479 ; prices, 480— 
84; prices of jowar and wheat 
in 1876—80 and 1|891—95, 
(table), 481; wage trends, 
484—86. 
Edenga (Bastar district) hoard ., 46 
Education .. ai 464 


Education and Cuiture— 

Assistant Deputy Education 
Officer, 587; Ayurvedic 
Medical College, Amravati, 
589; cultural literary and 
scientific societies, 592; 
Deputy Director of Technical 
Education, Nagpur, 589; 
Deputy Education Officer, 
587; Director of Technical 
Education, 589; Durga 
Sangeet Vidyalaya, 5915 
general education, 587-88; 
Government Polytechnic 


vill INDEX 


PAGES 
E—cont. 


Education and Culture—cont. 
Institute, 589; Government 
Vocational High School, 
Amravati, 590; gram shikshan 
mohim, 591; growthof literacy, 
585;  Gurukunj Ashram, 
Mozri, 592 ; higher education, 
589; Industrial Training 
Institute, Amravati, 590; 
Institutions for deaf, dumb, 
blind etc., 591; Jadhaobai 
Sanskrit Pathshala, Amravati, 
591; Kala Niketan, 589; 
Libraries, museums and 
botanical gardens, 592; 
Mahatma Phule Mahavidya- 
laya, Warud, 589; medium 
of instruction, 591; oriental 
schools and colleges, 591; 
Parishad Education Officer, 
587; pre-primary education 
583; primary education, 
583: professional and tech- 
nical education, 589; Raj 
Mahavidyalaya, Amrav yati, 
589; Ramchand Bhagchand 
Sanskrit Pathshala, Dhaman- 
gaon, 591; Rural Institute, 
Amravati, "589 ; schools for 
music, dancing etc., 591; 
secondary education, 583; 
Shivaji College, Amravati 
589 ; Shivaji College, Darya- 
pur, 589; social education, 
591; Vidarbha Mahavidya- 
iaya, Amravati, 589 ; Vidarbha 
Sangeet Vidyalaya, 591; 
Western education, beginning 
of and Pioneering Work, 585. 
Ekikara Devi temple, ‘Amravati he 658 
Electricity generation .. +  303—07 
Ellichpur 55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 61, 63, 64, 
66, 73, 74, 75, 76, 7, 81, 82, 
86, 89, 90, 91, 93, 94, 101, 
102, 104, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
(Nawabs of) 112-13,113,114, 115. 


Ellora Caves es 74,95 
Elphinstone, Mountstuart “ce 661 
Employees’ Provident Fund Act 601 
Employees’ State Insurance Act, 601 
1948. 
Employment in industries, (table) 303-04 
Employment of Children Act, 603 
1938, 
Ernest Thevenet, Rev. Fr, a6 171 
Eugene Oppold, Rev. Bro. nt 17| 
Examiner of Local Funds Accounts 570 
Executive Engineer, Buildings 493 
and Communications. 
Expenditure Tax Act, 1958 nae 516 
Explosives Act, 1884 = te 494 
Exports— 


cotton, 387; cotton-seed, 387; 
jowar, 388; oil and oil cake, 


387 


PAGES 
Er 

Factories Act, 1948 ae an 601 
Factory Department as ie 603 
Fair Price shops .. a 406-07 
Fairs ate 161-63, 400 

Fakhr-ul-mulk, Turk > 71 
Family Planning re a sé 597 
Famines .. .. 288-93 

Bombay Famine Code, 289, 

292, 

Farrukh Siyar, accession of a 96 


Fateh Khan : ai ne 91, 92 
Fateh Singh Bhosle a 98, 99 
Fateh-ullah Imad-ul-mulk .. 67, 68, 69, 
70, 71, 72, 73, 74. 
Festivals—- : 
Hindus, 183-84; Muslims, 168. 
Fibres— 
cotton,  +240—43; Cotton 
Control Act, 240; minor 
fibres, 243, 
Financial assistance — through 384 
State Bank of India, 
Firad sya os a 97 
Firozabad <4 i ies 65, 69 
Firoz Shah te i 5 59, 60 
Fish si ha 32, 36 
Fisheries Department— ai ae 
fisheries co-operatives, 561]; 
Five-Year Plan Schemes, 562; 
Superintendent of Fisheries, 
duties of, 56]. 
Floods a os ae ae 29 ce 94 
Flout milling i ie ve 466 
Flower sellers ee <a ee 467 
Food habits Se os a 177-78 
Forest Department— a8 
classification of forests, 548; 
Divisional Forest Officer, 
duties of, 547 ; exploitation of 
forest produce, 550; forests 
in the district, 546-47 ; forest 
ranges, 545; forest roads, 
551; forest villages, 551; 
functions, 548 ; income and 
expenditure, 550-51; organi- 
sation, 544-45; public rela- 
tions, 551; Range Forest 
Officer, duties of, 547; 
regeneration and maintenance, 
549; system of management, 
549- 50; van-mahotsava, 55|- 
52; working plans, 548. 


Forests— . 24— 29, 202—06 

area, 202; "atea (table), 204-05 
distribution (halves), 
24-25; forest produce, 206; 
forests, 24; output and value 
of forest prod uce (table), 206 ; 
pasture forests, 24; produce, 
25; utilization, 24. 

Forts— 

Amner, 652; Ausa, 90; Chan- 
danvan, 107; Devagiri, 52; 
Gaoligad, 61; Gavilg: ad, 8, 
60, 67, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, "80, 
83, 85, 89, 90, 94, 96, 100, 
105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 
Ttt, 142, 113, 114, 643, 683; 


PAGES 
B—~cont. 
Forts—cont. 
Narnala, 60, 63, 80, 83, 89, 
96, 100, 105, 108, 109, 112, 
113, 114, 115; Raigad, 94; 
Ramgiri, 72; Rayagad, 96; 
Sinhgad, 95; Sitabuldi, 126; 
Vishalgad, 95, 
Francis de Sales, missionary 171 
society. 
Friends’ Club sv 638 
Fruit and vegetable vendors 6 466-67 
Fruit Preservation Officer Sa 329 
Fruits—~ 
banana, 246-47; guava, 247; 
mangoes, 246; ‘orange, 245- 46. 
Funeral and obsequies Hindus, 
158—60; Muslims, 170. 
G 
Gadge Maharaj Samadhi, 658-59 
Amravati. 
Gadha we ie +4 100 
Games and amusements _. 182--84 
Ganapati, nephew of Rudradeva of 5] 
Kakatiya dynasty. 


Gandhi-Irwin Pact 


e es 122 
Gandhi, Mahatma Pe 120, 121,422, 


123 
Ganoja.. ie a . 683 
Gaoli caste as se os 148 
Garga river Xe 7 
Gautamiputra Satakarni | ae . 42, 43 
Gavilgad .. 8, 60, 61, 67, 70, 71, 72, 73, 
74, 83, 85, 89, 90, 94, 96, 100; 
105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 
112, 113, 114, 116, 643, 683. 
Gavilgad hills ie <s 
General Administration— i 487-99 
administrative divisions, 488; 
Collector, 489—-94 ; Divisional 
Commissioner, 488-89 ; Patil, 
498-99; Prant Officer, 
494-95 ; Revenue Inspectors, 
497-98; Tahsildars and 
Naib-Tahsildars, Cre 
General education - 587-88 
Geography— . 
Payinghat division, 9—I1; 
regional aspects, 7-—11; Mel- 
ghat division, 7-9, 
Geology 12—14 
description of rock units, 12-1 3: 
ground water, 14; sequence 
of geological formations, 12; 
useful minerals and rocks, 
13-14. 
Ghalib Khan, son of Khudavand 72 
Khan. 
Ghanashyamsing Gupta .. 123 
Ghazi-uddin Firoz Jang .. 95 
Ghiyas-ud-din ss... 58 
Ghiyas-ud- aie Tughluk "(Ghazi 55 
Beg Tughlik). 
Ghuikhed . 683 
Ghulam isan Khan, Ellichpur 662 
Navab, 
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INDEX 1X 
PAGES 
G—cont. 
Gift Tax Act, 1958 i 516 
Ginning and pring 311-12 
Giroli % - RAS 97 
Godavari river ., se Sie 6 
Golconda ,. ne ie 77, 80, 85, 91 
Goldsmiths 462 
Gondi and Korku ‘languages 139-40 
Goods transport . oP 440 
Gopal Rai, son of Narsi ingh Dev.. 59 
Gopikisan’ Ganeshdas Rathi 597 
T. B. Hospital, Amravati. 
Government Labour Officer 60] 
Government Medical Officer 606 
Government Polytechnic Institute, 589 
Amravati. 

Government Vocational High 590 
School, Amravati. ; 
Govinda III’s inscription at Sirso 49 
GovindaIV 48 = 5] 
Govindaraja ote ae 48 

Grahasthashram . 157 
Gram Shikshan Mohim  , 577, 591 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway... oe 41 
Growth of Literacy ; 585-87 
Guardians and Wards Act 621 

(VIII of 1899). 

Gulabrav Maharaj, a saint ue 645 
Gulam Hasan Ali Khan ., & 114 
Gulburga .. 57, 59, 62, 65 
Gurudeo Seva Mandal, Mojhre 29-30 
Gurukunj Ashram, Mozari su 592 
H 
Hair-cutting saloons rE ss  455—57 
Hamilton, Capt. .. 6 673 
Handia : 86, 87, 88, 93 
Handloom weaving —=23 
Hanuman Vyayam Mandal, Amra- 125, 

vati. 635-36 

Harapaladeva, son-in-law of Rama- 52, 54 
chandra. 
Harihara IT of Vijayanagar 58 
Haripura Congress Session . 124 
Harisal-Akot Road - ae 423 
Harishena ., . es is 47 
Harivamsha ae a we 4 
Harivijaya .. Pe es ae 47 
Harvey, Superintendent of 123 

Amravati Jail, atrocities com- 

mitted by. 

Hathigumpha inscription s 42 

Hawkers .. 04-05 

Hemadri, Minister of Mahadeva 53 
and Ramachandra. 

Higher education .. 589 

Hills— 3 


Gavilgad hills, 3: Gavilgad, 7; : 

Satpuda, 3, 7, 700-01. 
Hindus— 

birth ceremoney, 156; com- 
munal life, 161—63 ; customs 
and rituals, 154-60; deities, 
164—66 ; dress, 178- 79; food 
hahit, 177-78 ; funeral rite, 
158-59; inheritance, 160- 61; 
karavedha sanskar, 156 ; mar- 
riage and morals, 175-76 ; 
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PAGES 
H—cont. 

Hindus—cont. 

marriage ceremony, 157-58; 

marriage laws, 176 ; obsequies, 

159-60; omens, 160; orna- 

ments, 179-80; pilgrim cen- 

tres and fairs, 161—63; preg- 

nancy sanskar, 155; puberty 

sanskar; 154; social life, 

160—66 ; threadgirding cere- 

mony, 157, 
Hindu High School, Amravati .. 585 
Hindu Marriage Act, 1955 ie 176 
Hindu Marriage Disabilities Re- 176 

moval Act. 
Hindu Succession Act, 1956 160, 161 
Hindu Widows Remarriage Act .. 1 
Hindu Womens Right to Property 161] 
Act (1937). 

Hinganghat (Panis) > as 44 
Hingoli .. ae ar 116 
Hitler se . 124 
Hivarkhed ,. 113, 684 
Home Rule agitation ee 9 
Home Rule League A a 118 
Hospital Advisory Committee | : 598 
Hospitals—. 


Achalpur Camp Hospital, 598 ; 
Achalpur City Hospital, 598 ; 
Amravati Camp Hospital, 
597; Chandur Bazar Muni- 
cipal Hospital, 598 ; Dufferin 
Hospital, 597 ; Irwin District 
Hospital, 597; J. H. Modi 
Hospital, Badnera, 
598; Municipal Hospital, 
Chandur Railway, 598; 
Municipal Hospital, Dhaman- 
gaon Railway, 598. 


Hospitals and dispensaries ie 593, 94 
Hotels and restaurants .. 448—5] 
Houses and housing ae ae 180-82 
Humayun, the Tyrant ie 65 
Husain Nizam Shah 78, 79, a 
Husain Nizam Shah II, Miran 87 
Husain. 
Hushang Shah of Malva.. 61, 62, 67 
Hyderabad as 9 
Hyderabad Children Act, 1951 .. 530 
I 

Ibrahim Adil Shah I i. ws 78, 88 
Ibrahim Adil Shah II... ie 87, 89 
Ibrahim Khan ss wa 114-15 
Ibrahim Kutub Shah 78, 80, 81 
Ibrahim Nizam Shah, deathof .. 

Ideal Education Society, Amravati 624 
Imadshah, death of aus er 85 
Imadshahi extinguished .. is 83 
Imad-ul-mulk-Idgah ‘ 640 
TImad-ul-mulk, the Deputy Gover- 41, 55, 72 

nor of Daulatabad. 

Implements, agricultural ..  249—52 
Imports .. a oe 386-87 
Inams a3 ai 49} 
Income-Tax “Act, 1922... or 516 
Income-Tax Commissioner ste 515 


A-280—55-B 


I—cont. 


Income-Tax Department 

Indian Boilers Act, 1960 i 

Indian Court Fees Act, 1870 .. 

Indian Divorce Act, 1869 ne 

Indian Electricity Act, 1910 : 

Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 1939... 

Indian Registration Act, 1908 

Indian Stamps Act, 1899. . 

Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 . 

Indra ITI, Besoin 

Indumati 

Industrial court .. z 

Industrial Court Reporter. 

Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 

Industrial Employment (Standing 

Orders) Act, 1946. 

Industrial societies ie i 

Industrial Training Institute .. 

Industries-~ 

auto repairing and general engi- 

neering, 308 ; basket making, 
328; black-smithy, 328-29; 
brick-laying and tiles, 
327-28; carpentry, 329; 
cottage industries, 316—30 
electricity Generation: ’ 
303—07; electrification. 
statistics of, 300 ; ginning and 
pressing, 311-12; handloom 
weaving, 319—23 ; khadi 
and village industries, 319; 
Khaparkheda Thermal Power 
Station, 300; kum kum 
making, 315; labour orga- 
nisation, 330—33; large 
and small, 305—15; leather 
working, 326 ; metal working, 
313-14; oil-pressing, 323— 
25 ; oil-seed crushing, 312-13; 
pottery, 326-27; printing 
and book binding, 314-15; 
processing of fruits, 329-30; 


Statistics of employment 
(table), 303-04; tanning, 
325-26; textiles, 308—10; 


wool weaving, 323. 
Industries (Development and 

Regulation) Act, 1951. 

Infant mortality .. a a 
Inscriptions— 

Ajantha (in cave XVI), 43, 46; 
Allahabad Pillar, 46 
Bhandak, 50; ’Bhandak 
copper-plate Krishna I, 48; 
Copper-plate, found in Poona 
district, 44; Devtek, 41, 44; 
Dongargaon, (Yeotmal 
district), 50; Hathigumpha, 
42; Juso, 46; Lanji (Balaghat 
district), 52; Nandgaon, 52; 
Ramachandra Yadava's, 40; 
Ramtek, 52; Singhana’s, 51 ; 
Sirso, of Govinda IfI, 49; 
Sitabuldi, 50. 

Institutions for deaf, dumb, blind, 
etc. 
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552 
595-96 


59t 
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I—cont. 


Insurance .. re oe ae 
Irrigation— 
bandharas and tanks, 264—66 ; 
lift irrigation society, 217 ; net 
area irrigated, 263 ; sources of 
water-supply, 262; water 
rates, 266. 
Trrigation and Power Department— 538-—42 
Executive Engineer, 539-40; 
functions, 539; irrigation 
schemes, 541-42: ; organisation, 
538; Public Health Project 
Division, 539; rural piped 
water-supply scheme, 539; 
transfer of functions to Zilla 
Parishad, 540-41]. 


Irwin District Hospital .. i 597 
Irwin, the Viceroy a 122 
Ismail Adil Shah of Bijapur as 75, 76 
Ismail Fateh, Nasir-ud-din Shah 56 
Ismail Khan 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
108, 112, 
Ismail Nizam Shah 87, 88 
Ismail, the son of Yusuf Adi Shah 71 
Ivaz Khan sy i% 97 
J 
Jabalpore, communal disturbances 126 
at. 
Jadhavbai Sanekrit Pathashala, 591 
Amravati. 
Jadhavrav, the Maratha chief .. 9] 
Jafarabad .. se 2 Ss 113 
Jagaddeva .. 3 ae sive 50 
Jahangir (Salim... es . 92 
death of), 90. 
Jahangir Khan, ; 79, 87 
Jail! Department— 525—29 
accommodation and _ expendi- 
ture, 526; Board of Visitors, 
528-29 ; classification of pri- 
soners, 527; education, 529; 
Inspector General of Prisons, 
525 ; Jailor, 526 ; location and 
classification, 526; Medical 
Officer, 527; medical! staff, 527; 
organisation 525 ; parole and 
furlough, 528; Recreational 
and cultural activities, 529; 
tecruitment, 526-27; Re- 
gional Deputy Inspector - 
General of Prisons, 525; 
temission of sentence, 528; 
Pe cots rang of Prisons, 
525 ; training, 527; wages, is 
Jai Singh, Mirza Rais as 94 
Jaitrapala ., Sis si 51 
Jalal Khan a 64 
Jalal-ud-din Firoz Shah Khilji ais 53 
Jalianwalla Hes ce is ay 120 
Jalna : Pe oe ate 99 
Jamal Khan se ee 87, 88 
Jami masjid, Achalpur . 641 
Jamshid Khan... : “a 8 


2 

Janoji Bhosle ie 101-02, 105 
(death of), 104, 

Janoji Shinde = oe a 105 
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PAGES 
JI—cont. 
Jaso inscription ., ae 46 
Jasper Nicolls, General, Sir ‘ lil 
Jayaji Bhosle : ee se 101 
J secumandals - ie és 53 
Jinah 2% es 124, 125, 126 
Jinji 8 95 
Jivaji Bhosle, (death of) . is 106 
Jnyaneshvara , ; Pe 53 
John Thevenet, Rev.°Fr. - 171 
Joint stock banks .. ae Ar 359-63 
Joint stock companies ,... re 384, 85 
Jones, Captain .. se ie 113 
Joshi, Vir Wamanrao +» 120, 122 
Judicial Department— 532-36 


Assistant Judges, 533; bar asso- 
ciations, 536; civil courts, 
532-33 ; civil courts-statistics 
of, 535- 36; Civil Judges, 533 ; 
criminal courts, 533-35; cri- 
minal courts statistics of.. 
536 ; District Judge, 532 iExe- 
cutive Magistrates, 534; 
Judicial Magistrates, 534; 
legal practitioners, 535 ; nyaya 
panchayats, 535; other law 
Officers, 535; revenue and 
expenditure, 536; sessions 
courts—Statistics of... 13.36 

Junnar an ae ee ye 76, 80 


K 


Kafur Hazardinari, the Malik Naib 
Kalamb (iedambe aingcenn) se 46, of f 


Kalamouri - es oe 
Kala Niketan Ne Ke oe 89 
Kalapriyanath fair és 


ze 50 
Kalidasa .. 7 41, 42, 44, Pa 


Kalinga .. a wd a 
Kalpi = 23 i as 50 
Kalyani... oa fe ap 50, 79 
Kamal Khan ie 7I 
Kanauj ae ea ae A 51 
Kandhar .. a 65, 66 
Kanhabenna (Kanhan) river we 42 
Kanherkhed ia ‘ ve 98 
Kanhoji Bhosle— . 98-99 
Kanhoji’s relations with Raghoji, 
99. 
Kara , ee 53, 54 
Karachi Congress Session a 118 
Karanja— .. we 94, 102, 105 
Bairam ghat, 665 
Karkaraja .. F se ee 49 
Karna Satakarni tix ae ‘i B 
Karpuramanj art we ats te a1 
Kasim Bari ne wa oF 69, 70 
Kasim beg, the Governor of 64 
Daulatabad. 
Kasturba Gandhi 632 
Rashtriya Smarak Trust, 
Madhan. 
Kathiavad . i ue 43 
Katkumbh Plateau Z 6, 7 
Katni, communal disturbances at 126 
Kaundinyapur— .. a _ 162, 684-85 
fair, 162. 
Kavyamimama .. i ne 51 
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K—cont. 
Kelkar, N. C. oe ie of 19 
Kelzar : hs te ae 97 
Kenny, Lt. Col... ; ~e ETO, TU 
Khadi and village industries se 319 


Khalaf Hasan Basri, os ws 62, 63 
the Malik-ut-Tujar. 

Khandeshvar Temple... ss 696 
(Nandgaon Khandeshvar). 


Khandu river : és a 6 

Khana: -Akola-Purna railway 413 
ine. 

Khan-i-Dauran sn 93, 94 


Khan-i-Jahan, Abdul Kadir 
Khan-i-Khanan 

Khanjar Khan . 
Khaparde, Dadasaheb 


60, 63, 92 
88, 89, 90, 9} 
91 


117, 118, 119,120 
300 


Khaparkheda Thermal Power 
Station, description of 
Khapra river ue 6-7 
Kharavela, the king of Kalinga ae 42 
Kharda, battle of . ie 113 
Khare, Dr. N. B. ‘ «e 124 
Kharpi-Shirasgaon Road a 427 
Khed ee ae 96 
Khedale_ .. - 96 
Kherla ae 58, 59, al, "624 66, 67, 87 
Kherla, battle of .. 59 
Khilafat movement, extinction of 121 
Khirki (Aurangabad t af : 91, 93 
Kholapur .. ; Ne “104, 685- 86 
Kholeshvara ‘ ae 52 
Kholeshvara, the | Senapatt of 51 
Singhana. 
Khudavand Khan 68, 69, 70, 76, 82, 84, 85 
Khuldabad (Rauza) “ ie 95 
Khurshid Khan .. $3 a 84 
Kbursi river aa oe ae 6 
Khusrav Malik .. a ate 55 
Khvaja Bahadur, Diwan of 109 
Bahlolkhan, 
Kiba, the Gond ruler of Chanda 94 
Kigaon Toke 104 
Kokiya, the pore ‘ruler of f Devgad 94 
Kolte, Dr. V. B. .. 166 
Kondba Dev ue of a 57 
Kondeshvar 686 
Korku and Central India Hill 173 
Mission. 
Korku and Gondi languages -_ 139-140 
Korkus ry os a 149-52 
Kothara Leprosy Home and 596 
Hospital, Kothara 
Krishi Sudhar Mandal, Kashi- 596 
khed 
Krishna. rs ae 41, 52 
Krishna I's Bhandak 48 
copper plate inscription 
Krishna IIT 49 
Krishnaraja, the founder of the 47, 48 
Kalchuris of Mahishmati. 
Kumarkheda j a es 104 
Kumbhari, battle of we ws 106 
Kumbba Satakarni ove -e 43 
Kumkum making .. ee “a 315 
Kumtha .. ae ne wis 98 
Kunbi caste Sen we be 148 


Kundinapur oe ne sts 40, 41 
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K—cont. 
Kurha— . 686-87 
Anjansinghi Road, 425. 
Kurhe 97 
Kutlugh Khan, the Governor of 55 
Daulatabad. 


Kutub-ud-din Mubarak Shah, assas- 54, 55 
sinated. 


Kutub-ul-Mulk ,. be ae 72 


L 

Labour Department 599-605 
Assistant Registrar of Recog- 
nised Unions, 600; Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, 1946, 
599 ; Bombay Shops and Estab- 
lishments Act, 1948, 599; 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Industrial Disputes Settlement 
Act, 1947, 599; Chief Govern- 
ment Labour Officer, 599-601; 
Chief Inspector of Factories, 
599, 703; Chief Inspector of 
Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuis- 
ances, 599, 604; Civil Judge, 
603 ; Commissioner of Labour, 
599; consumer price index 
number for working class, 600- 
0} ; consumer price index num- 
bers, 599; Deputy Chief Ins- 
pector of actories, 603; 
Deputy Commissioners of 
Labour, 599 ; Employees’ Provi- 
dent Fund Act, 601 ; Employces’ 
State Insurance Act, 1948, 601; 
Employment of Children Act, 
1938, 603; Factories Act, 
1948, 601;' Factory Depart- 
ment, 663 3 Government 
Labour Officers, 601; Indian 
Boilers Act, 1960, 604; Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926, 599; 
Industrial Court, 602; Indus- 
trial Court Reporter, 599; 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, 
599; Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders Act), 1946, 
599; Labour Gazette, 599; 


labour unions, 600; Labour 
Wage Board, 603; Maternity 
Benefit Act, 603; Minimum 


Wages Act, 1948, 599, 602, 
604; Minimum Wages Ins- 
pectors, 601; Motor Trans- 
port Workers Act, 196i, 599; 
Payment of Wages Act, 1936, 
603 ; Registrar of Recognised 
Unions, 601 ; Shop Inspec- 
tors, 601; State Industrial 
Court, Nagpur, 602; State 
Insurance Act, 601; Steam 
Boilers and Smoke Nuisances 
Department, 604; Textile 
Wage Board recommen- 
dations, 601; Welfare Offi- 
cers, 601; Working Journa- 
lists (Condition of Service 
and Miscellaneous Provisions) 


INDEX Xiil 
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Labour Department—cont. 
Act, 1955, 599; Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, (VIII of 
1923), 603-04. 
Labour Gazette... we 599 
Labour Organization— 330-33, 599-600 
industrial disputes, statistics of, 
333; industrial disputes (table), 
333; labour welfare, 334; 
strikes, 332-33 ; trade unions, 
statistics of (table), 331. 


Labour Unions 600 
Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953 334 
Lahore Congress Session a 121 
Lahore conspiracy +e he 122 
Lakhanvada ghat .. A 99 
Lakshmana temple, Ramtek tee 40 
Land Acquisition Act, 1894 38 492 
Land Development Bank 343-44 
ar ; mpiavemen Loans Act, 491, 496 
Land Records— 501-510 
administrative set- -up, *$06-08 
District Superintendent of 
Land Records, 506; Settle- 
ment Commissioner, 506; 
record of rights, 505-06 ; set- 
tlement and assessment, 504- 
05; settlement of Nazul 
eee 508 ; special schemes, 
tang pou Exemption Act, 49| 
Languages, distribution of popu- 137-42 
lation. 
Lanji, Balaghat Steric inscription 52 
Lasur 2% at os 687 
Lasur temple me ae Six 53 
Laundries .. . ‘ie 452-53 
Law Order and Justice 519-36 
Directorate of Social Welfare 
(Correctional Administration 
Wing and Non-Correctional 
Wing), 529-32; jail depart- 
ment, 525-29; judicial de- 
partment, 532-46; police de- 
partment, 519-25. 
Leather working .. ne < 326 
Leprosy, eradication of .. 596-97 
Libraries, museums and botanical 592 
gardens. 
Life Insurance Corporation ee 366-67 
Lift irrigation society =... a 21 
Lingayat Gaolis ., A = 148 
Linlithgow Lord .. aS sé 125 
Live-stock— 
bovine population (table), 253; 
breeds of cattle, 259; 
buffaloes, 256-57; Central 
Poultry Farm, Nagpur, 258 ; 
diseases of, 257; distribution 
of (table), 254-55; kinds of 
breed, 256 ; poultry, 258-59; 
products of, 257-58 ; sources 
of, 257. 
Local Audit department ., we 570 
Local Fund Act, 1869... ave 564 
Local Self-Government .. oe 563-92 


PAGES 

L—cont. 
Lodging and boarding .. as 453-55 
Lokmanya Tilak .. 7 


Lopamudra, daughter of ‘the king 39, 40 
of Vidarbha. 


Lucknow .. ‘4 100 
Lucknow Congress ‘Session i 118 
Lyall, Sir, A. se i ee 69) 
M 
Macdonald, Mr. Ramsay, the 122 
British Prime Minister. 
Mackenzi, Col, .. ie bs 17 
Madhavaséna ae ae ee 42 
Madhavrao ee sie «. 104, 105 
Madhavrao II 107 
Madhumanta, the capital of Danda 40 
Madhya Pradesh Agricultural 390 
Produce Markets (Amend- 


ment) Act, 1954. 
Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue 488, 489, 


Code, 1954.. 495, 496, v8; 504, 505. 
"plac fib Vanaparvan A 4] 
Mahadeva é ay .. 52 
Mahadev temple, Amner ie 651-52 
Mahanubhava literature .. ie 16 
Mahanubhava sect 166-67 
Maharashtra Co-operative Socie- 555, 

ties Act, 1960. 557-58. 
Maharashtra. Labour Welfare 334 

Board, 
Maharashtra State Aid to Indus- 553 

tries Act, 1960. 

Maharashtra State Aid to Indus- 38 2-83 

tries Rules, 1961. 

Maharashtra State Financial 383-84 

Corporation. 

Maharashtra State Road Trans- 559-60 


port Corporation. 
Maharashtra Swaraj Party 
Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis Act (No. V of 
1962). 


121 
563, 571 


Mahar caste 152-53 

Maharopi Niwaran Seva “Sanstha, 596 
Palasrnandal. 

Maharogi Seva Mandal, Amravati 596 


627- 
Mahatma Gandhi 120, 121, 122, 123 
Mahatma Phule Mahavidyalaya, 589 


Warud. 
Mahavir Vachanalaya, Badnera .. 634 
Mahaviracharita, a play by Bhava- 50 
bhuti, 
Maheshvar (Mahishmati) in Cen- 47 
tral India. 
Mahishmati P . 
Mabmud III ee 8 .. 66, 68, 69 
Mahmud Gavan (Mahmud 64, 65, 
Gilani). 66, 68 
Mahmud Shah _ .. a .» 69,71, 72 
Mahmud Shah Bahmani A 70, 73 
Mahmud Shah, King of Malva .. 66, 67 
Mahmud Shah of Gujarat 66, 67 


Mahur 58, 60, 64, 65, 72, 75, 76, 77,91 96 

Major District Road — 423- 26 
Achalpur-Morshi road, 424; 
Amravati-Bhatkuli road, 425; 
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M—cont. 

Major District Roads—cont. 

Chandur Rly-Rithpur road, 

424-25 ; Daryapur-Dahihanda 

road, 425 ; ; Daryapur-Murti- 

zapur road, 424; Daryapur- 

Wadnergangai road, 24; 

Harisal-Akot road, 423; 

Kurha-Anjansinghi road, 425; 

Shirala approach road, 425; 

Walgaon-Chandur Bazar 

road, 424; Walgaon-Darya- 

pur road, 423-24; Warud- 

Jalalkheda road, 425. 
Makarsankrant .. ae a 327 
Makasudabad Ga AP ne 100 
Malaria control .. a a 596 
Malavika .. o5 on 42 
Malavikagnimitram, a Sanskrit 42 
Malcolm, Sir,J. .. és ais 661 
Malik Ahmad ae ~ ae 69 
Malik Ambar : se 90, 91 
Malik Hasan Nizam-ul- Mulk Se 73, 74 
Malik Kafur . 52 
Malik Khusrav see Khusrav Malik we 
Malik-ut-Tujjar .. ‘i or 63 
Malik Yaklaki i 55 
Malkapur .. ae ue 105, 113, ee 
Mallugi ae 51 
Malva "43, 62, 86, 97, 100 
Malviya, Pandit Madanmoban rs 123 
Managed estates . ; 621 
Mandu a an 62, 65 
Mangaldas Pakvasa. ave it 126 
Mang caste ws ie es 153-54 
Mangrulpir Sr ae os 105 
Mangrul Dastagir ae atts 687 
Mansar.. ite as ee 685 
Man Sing ., ci a ak 643 
Manures— 

chemical fertilisers, 272 ; chemi- 

cal fertilisers, distribution of 

(table), 273 ; compost, prepa- 

ration and distribution by 

municipalities (table), 271; 

green manuring, 270; rural 

compost, farm-yard manure, 

272; sheep-folding, 270-71; 

town compost, 271. 
Marathi, language. . ie as 138-39 
Marki— 687-89 


Bendoji Maharaj ‘Samadhi, 688- 
89; Markinath temple, 688 ; 
Rudranath peers ce. 

Markinath fair... a%s 162 
Marriage and morals— 
enactments, 176; of Hindus, 
175-76: of Muslims, 176-77. 


Marriage ceremony, Hindus 157-58 
Marriage ceremony, Muslima .. 169-70 
Maru river rae ete 5 
Maternity Benefit ‘Act .. a 603 
Matru Seva Sangh, Amravati... 632 
Mattress and pillow-making ix 453 
Mavasi Korkus 149 
Mayurkhandi, capital of Govinda 49 


Ill. 
Meadows Taylor ,. ef w. 116 


M—cont. 
Medical and Public Health Ser- 


vices-~ 

Assistant Medical Officers, 598 ; 
Assistant Surgeon, 598 ; Civil 
Surgeon, Amravati, 597, 598 ; 
common diseases, 594; Direc- 
tor of Public Health Services, 
598 ; dispensary fund com- 
mittee, Amravati, 598 ; family 
planning, 597; Gopikisan 
Ganeshdas Rathi T.B. Hos- 
pital, Amravati, 597 ; hospital 
advisory committee, 598 ; 


hospitals and dispen- 
saries, 593; infant mortality, 
595-96; Kothara Leprosy 


Home and Hospital, Kothara, 
596; Krishi Sudhar Mandal, 


Kashikhed, 596, leprosy, 
596-97 ; Maharogi Niwaran 
Sewa Sanstha, 596; Maha- 


rogi Seva Mandal Tapovan, 
Amravati, 596; malaria con- 
trol, 596; Medical Superin- 
tendent, 598 ; national malaria 
control scheme, 596; Public 
Health officer, 598; small-- 
pox, 597; tuberculosis, 597. 
Medical profession ‘a 
Medium of instruction .. ia 
Meghaduta os od ite 
Mebkar we 
Mehtab Khan ie 
Melghat .. : “ 
Melghat tahsil— | , rr 
agriculture, 690- Ol; " climate, 
690 ; land revenue, 691; physi- 
cal ‘features and drainage, 
689-90 ; population, 690. 
Metal working a 
Migration of population .. 
Milk sellers < 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948 
Minimum Wages Inspectors 
Miran Husain, Husain Nizam 
Shah IT, 
Miran Mubarak II of Khandesh 
Miran Muhammad Shah of 
Khandesh, 
Miran Muhammad Shah II of 
Khandesh. 
Mir Fazl-ullah .. 
Mir Fazl-ullah Anju Shiraii 
Mir Nizam Ali, brother of Salabat 
Jang titled Nizam-ud-daula. 
Mirza Aziz Kuka, Khan-i-Azam, 
the governor of Malva. 
Mirza Muhammad Tiki . . 
Miscellaneous occupations— 
bakeries, 457-58; cap making, 
461; cycle repairing, 460-61 ; 
domestic servants, 465-66; 
education, 464 ; flour milling, 
466; goldsmiths, 462; hair- 
cutting saloons, 455-57 yhotels 
and restaurants, 448-5 | ; laun- 
dries, 452-53; law, 463- 64; 
lodging and boarding 453- 55 


PAGES 


86, 87 
447-468 
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Miscellaneous occupations—cont. 
manufacture of aerated water, 
451-52; mattress and pillow 
making, 453; medical pro- 
fession, 465; ‘pan bidi shops, 
462-63 ; Photo frame- -making, 
461-62 ; religious professions, 
464-65 ; tailoring, 458-60. 
Mission work,Christians .. as 117-74 
Miyan Manju fs ae a 88, 89 
Mochi, a caste ., oe a 154 
Money-lenders— 
loans advanced by, 341; mal- 336-4] 
practices of, 337’; tahsilwise 
distribution of (table), 340. 
Montague .. i 9 


Montague Chelmsford report 119, 120 
Montford reforms,1920 .. 564 
Morley Minto reforms .. ek 18 
Moropant Joshi es 118, 119, 120 
Morshi— .. a 694-95 


description, 694; municipality, 
563, 695; objects, 694-95 ; 
Ramji Maharaj samadhi, 694. 
95’; Udasi Maharajanche de- 
valaya, 695. 


Morshi tahsil— : 692-94 
Agriculture, 693 ; land revenue, 

694; Physical features and 

drainage, 692-93 ; population, 

693. 
Mota ae ie si oe 115 
Motha ae es ie 695 
Mother-tongue pattern ie a 140 
Motilal Nehru... 121 
Bre Transport Workers Act, 599 
Motor vehicles department . 513-15 

Bombay Motor Vehicles Act, 

1958, 514-15 ; Bombay Motor 

Vehicles (Taxation of pas- 

sengers) Act, 1959, 513; 

Bombay Motor Vehicle Rules, 

1959, 513°}, Bombay Motor 

Vehicles Taxation Act, 1958, 

513 ; Bombay Motor Vehicles 

Taxation Rules, 1959, 513; 

Director of Transport, 513; 

Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 

1939, 513, 514; liaison with 

the police department, 514; 

Motor Vehiclea Inspectors, 

514; Regional Transport 

officer, 514; State Transport 

Authority, 514. 
Mountbatten, Lord oa ss 126 
Mountbatten Plan ae we 126 
Mozri oe tahsil) ,. me 692 
Mozri (Melghat tahsil) .. ee 692 
Muazzam, Prince .. és 7 94 
Mubariz Khan 97, 98 
Mudhoji Bhosle 102, "103, 105, Wt 107, 


Vlugdhabodha, a work on Sanskrit 53 

grammar by Bopadeva. 
‘hammad Azam ie 95 
-mmad-bin-Tughlak as 55, 56 
‘mad I,death of ., = 57 
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M—cont. 


Muhammad II, death of Se 58 
Muhammad Kabir Khan. . Ds 109 
Muhammad Kuli Kutub Shah ., 89 
Muhammad Shah II oF a 58 
Muhammad Shah Bahmani + 57 
Muhamimad Shah, death of ; 
Muhammad Yusuf Se va 
Muhammaden tendencies 170-71 
Muizuddin, titled Jahandar Shahi 
Mujahid Shah, assassination of . 
Mukammal Khan a 
Mukundraja a av, 
Mulaka country 

Mulla Haidar F ; 
Mulla Haidar Astrabadi « ne 3 74 
Multai a -- 173,116 
Multai grant , is a 48 
Multai-Wardha road ae a 423 
Municipalities— 

Achalpur city, 563; Achalpur 
civil station, 563; Amravati, 
563; Anjangaon, 563; Bad- 
nera, 563; Central Provinces 
and Berar Municipalities Act, 
1922, 564; (IJ of 1922), 566; 
Central Provinces Municipal 
Amendment Act, 1903, 1918, 
564; Chandur Bazar, 563; 
Chandur- Railway, 563; 
Chikhaldara, 563; Collector, 
569; Collector, as the Presi- 
dent, 564; Commissioner, 
Nagpur Division, 569, 570; 
Daryapur, 563 ; Dhamangaon, 
563; Executive Officer, 569; 
Local Audit department, 570 ; 
Local Fund Act, 564; Local 
funds account, 570 ; Morshi, 
563 ; President, 566; ; Shen- 
durjana, 563; Sub-Divisional 
officer, ‘Achalpur, 564; Vice- 
President, 66 Warud, ope 

Munje, Dr. : 
Murad, Sultan ,, ae =e 
Murtaza Khan, F 

Murtaza Nizam Shah 


117, 120 
88, a 


“81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 
86, 87, 90, 92, 
Murtizapur-Achalpur line .. 386, 412 
Muslims— 
birth ceremonies, 168-69 ; death 
rituals, 170; divorce, 170; 
festivals, 168; nikah 169; 
marriage, 169-70; marriage 
and morals, 176-77 ; Muham- 
medan tendancies, 170-71; 
teligious beliefs, 168; Sub- 
divisions, 167-68. 


Muzaffar Husain Mirza .. “ 85 
N 
Magardhana plates ae ae Pe 
Nagar Vachanalaya, Amravati .. 634 
Nagpur-— .. 94, 103, 105, Wi 119, 123, 126 
Congress Session, 1907, 7 
Nag-Vidarbha Chamber of Com- 406 
merce, 


Nahapana ,. ee os oe 43 
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Nala ‘ Be ba <6 41 
Nalachampu_ oa “s Oe 51 
Naldurga .. 107 
Nal khan, the Nawab of Karnul.. 113 
Namdar Khan, Ellichpur Nawab 114, 698 
Nana Fadnis 106, 109 
Nandardhan, see Nandivardhana 
Nandasi .. ‘ 105 
Nandgaon .. ‘ Ns .. 104, 105 
Nandgaon inscription 5 
Nandgaon Khandeshvara— 696-97 
Haji Ghazi tomb, 696, Khan- 
deshvara temple, 696 ; objects, 
696-97. 
Nandgaon Peth . 697 
Nandivardhana, modern Nandar- 44, 46 
dhan near Ramtek. 
Nandurbar ne ie ie 75, 86 
Nannaraja .. ‘ a a 48 
Nannaraja’s grant os ai 48 
Naravarman on ot 50 
Narayanrao, murder of .. ek 106 
Narendra Sena... ote an 46 
Narha river iss 5 
Narnala 63, 70, 80, 83, 89, 96, 100, 105,:107, 
108 AD. 112, 113, 114,115. 
Narsingh Dev ia : .» 59,61, 62 
Nasir Jang A 100 
Nasir Khan of Khandesh | 61, 62, 63 
National malaria control scheme 596 
Navab Mahal (Achalpur).. 644 
Nazir-ud-din Shah, Ismail Fateh. 56 
Neera and palm produrts er 609 
Nemaji ae F a 95 
Nerpinglai— 697 
Gadhi, 697; Gangadhar Swami 
Math, 697; Gulabpuri 


Maharaj Samadhi, 697; ob- 


jects, 697; Pinglai temple, 

697. 
Nihals, tribals a ie 149 
Nizam Ali... ie 107, 108, 109 
Nizams 97-115 
Baath Shah, the son of Humayun 65-66 

Shah 
Nizam-ud-daula, Mir Nizam Ali fol, Wee 
Non-agricultural credit societies. . 347. "8 
Nowalgund as ne as 64 
Nur Khan .. : a a 88 
Nurul- Berar, a book 647, 673 
Oo 


Oil-pressing 312-13, 323-25 
Oil-seeds— 
area under (table), 235-36; 
groundnut, 237 ; linseed, 238; 
other oil-seeds, 238 ; safflower, 
237 ; sesamum, 237. 
Oriental ‘echioals and colleges... 591 
Ornaments ee ie 179-80 
Other District Roads— se 427-28 
Amravati Camp road, 427; 
Ghatang-Chikhaldara road, 
427; Kharpi-Shirasgaon 
road, 427. 
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Other miscellaneous occupations— 466-68 
blacksmith, carpenters an 
shoe-makers, 467-68 ; 
flower sellers, 467; fruit 
and vegetable vendors, 
466-67 ; milk sellers, 467. 
Qther social services— 
Labour department, 
organisation, 599-600. 


P 
Pachgaon, battle of 107 


Padampura, the capital of the 46, 50 
Vakatakas. 


599-621 
labour 


Padmavati, the capital of the Nagas 50 
in north India, 

Pahur ba an a ze 97 

Paithan.. . és ie 87, 103 

Pak Nalariver .. a os 

Pal és ou aa we 119 


Palaskhed .. oe ee ie 
Pan-bidi shops... 2 ee 462-63 


Panchayat Samitis 577-80 
Pach Krishna,Mahanubhava Sect 166 
Pangal sa 59, 60 
Puanae battle of .. ae 103 
Paramamvita by Mukundraja 53 
Perasoii Bhosle, the Senasahib 96 
Subhe. 
Paratvada (Achalpur) 113, 646-49 
Parshuram Bhau Patwardhan.. 113 
Parshuram Pratinidhi... 96 
Parsi, Marriage and Divorce Act, 511 
1936. 
Parsojt a wi seg 95 
Parvez a is a a 91 
Pataliputra ae $24 as 41 
Patdur Si 103 
Pathri Aa "73, 74, 76, 27, 81, 89, 105 
Pathrot .. ze : aa 698 
Patna (Hajipur) .. Pe 100 
Pattan, Betul district in “Madhya 47 
Pradesh. 
Patwardhan, Maharshi Annasaheb 117 
Pavnar ee oe 47, 94, 96 
Pavnar set Pravaraputa .. oe oe 
Payment of Wages Act, 1936... 603 
Payoshni (Purna) river .. . 4] 
Pedgaon .. ais ona a 107 
Pedhi river a re oe 4 
Pedlars  .. va ne ie 405 
Pendhari war Sa is ‘ce 143 
Pests— 274-278 
of cereals— 


Chilo Zonellus, Swinh, 274; 
sesamia inferena wlk, 274; 
termites or white ants, 274. 

of chillis— 

thrips and mites, 277. 

of citrus fruits— 

citrus psylla, 278; indarbela 
quadrinota, 277; othreis 
sp-, 278. 


P—-cont. 


Pests—cont. 
OF Snide gousoil idven cha? 
aphids gossypil glover, : 
boll worm, 275-76; dys- 
dercus singulatus  fabr., 
276 ; Empoasaca devastans 
dist, 276-77, 
of groundnut-— 
aphids, 275. 
of pulses— 
exelustes atomosa, 275; 
heliothis (armigera) obso- 
latca, 274-75 
Pethick Lawrence, Lord . 


Petroleum Act, 1899 a ays 
Photo-frame making ay a 
Pilaji Jadhav 
Pilgrim centres and fairs, ‘Hindus 
Pinjar ‘ ae oe 7 
Pittmal, Major aa a 
Plateau— 

Antarmal, 7; Chikhaldara 8; 

Katkumbh, 6, 7; Vairat, 7. 

Plates— 

Anjaneri 47; Chammak, of 


Pravarasena II, 41; | Nasik 
district, 42; Poona. district, 
42; Purushottamapuri, 523 
Tirodi, of Pravarasena I], 4 
Poisons Act, 1904 “ es 
Police Department— : 
anti-corruption and prohibition 
intelligence bureau, 523-24; 
armament, 523; armed and 
unarmed police, 522-23 ; Assis- 
tant Inspector General of Poli- 
ce, 519; Assistant Superinten- 
dent of. Police, 520 ; Commis- 
sioner of Police, 520; crimes, 
figures of, 524 ; Criminal In- 
vestigation department, 523; 
Deputy Inspector General of 
Police, 520 ; Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police, 520; Dis- 
trict Magistrate, 520; Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, 
519; housing and hospitals, 
524; Inspector-General of 
Police, 519; literacy, 523; 
motor transport, 523; orga 
nisation, 519-20; Police Ins- 
pectors, 520; Police Sub- 
Inapectors, 520; Police Wel- 
fare, 524-25 prosecuting 
staff and prosecutions, 524; 
railway police, 524; recruit- 
ment, 521-22; state reserve 
police, 524; strength, 520-21 ; 
sub-divisional Police officers, 
520 ; village police, 521 ; wire- 
less, 523. 


Poona we 

Poona district plates 

Poona Pact, . ae oe 
Population— 


displaced persons, 1373 "growth 
of, 127-30; growth of (table), 
128; migration, 136-37 ; rural 
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P-—cont. 
Population—cont. 
135-36; towns, 130-31, 134- 
35; urban, 130-35; urban, 


494 
519-25 


104, 105, 116 
ne 42 


123 


growth of, 131-35; variation 

between [901 and 1961, 129- 

30 ; tahsilwise table, 127 
Population and area, (table) 


Post office Savings Banks ne 
Post offices, tahsilwise list of 

Posts and eleenne oe “a 
Pottery. . oe 


Pottery workers’ societies 
Poultry farming societies 
Prabhavatigupta .. 
Prabodhan Geeta Mandal, Darya- 
pur. 
Prant Officer ; ia 6 
Prashnopa nish ad | 
Pravarapura identified with Pavnar 
Pravarasena IJ : 
Pravarasena II’s Chammak plates 
Pravarasena II's 'Tirodi plates 
Pregnancy ceremonies, Hindus .. 
Pre-primary education .. a 
Press Act of 1910 aK sie 
Primary education te 
Printing and book binding 6 
Prithivishenal ., ve ova 
Prithivishena II ., am 
Private companies, . is 
Private passenger transport ae 
Processing societies a 
Professional and technical edu- 
cation. 
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Prohibition and Excise Department— 605-609 


Area Medical Board, 607 ; Assis~ 
tant Medical Officer, 606 ; 
Bombay Opium Smoking Act 
(XX of 1936), 605; Bombay 
Prohibition Act, 1949, 605 ; 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Prohibition Act, 1938, 605; 
Collector, 605; Dangerous 
Drugs Act (II of 1930), 605; 
denatured spirit, 608- 09; 
Director of Prohibition and 
Excise, 605; District Inspec- 
tor of Prohibition and Excise, 
605 ; District Publicity Officer, 
609; effects of prohibition, 
607 ; enforcement work, 606; 
ganja, bhang, opium, 609; 
permits, 607-08. 

Public call offices ., aA 
Public life .. aie 

Mewspapers, 624; 

representation, 624. 
Public limited companies 
Public transport .. 
Pulad Khan, the son of Safdar 

Khan Sistani. 

Pulakeshin II, Early Chalukyas, . 
Pulses— 

area under (table), 224-25; 
gram, 226 ; minor pulses, 226; 
mug, 226; tur, 226. 

Pulumavi .. 
Purika, the capital of Pravarasena I 


"political 


443 
623-24 


385 
434-38 
58 


48 


43 
44 


P—cont. 
Purna-Akola~Khandwa railway 
line. 
Purna river ite oe 
Purushottampuri plates ae a 
Pusesavali .. = 


Pushkari, the capital of Nalas 
Pushyamitra, the founder of. the 
Shunga dynasty. 


Q 

Quit India Movement .. . ., 
R 

Radhapur .. ae we 


Radhapur copper plates ok ws 
Raghuji IT 

Raghuji Bhosle 
Raghuji Karande . 
Raghunath Rao 
Raghvendra Rav, Dr. 


99, 100, 101, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 107 


125 


He 654 
102, 103 


Pabaeeecn bea 102 
Rai Karna of Gujarat 54 
Railways—.. : 412-20 
Badnera-Amravati route, 416; 
Bombay - Bhusawal-Na put 
route, 413-15; Khandwa- 
Akola-Purna route, 420; 
Murtizapur-Ellichpur route, 
416-17. 
Rainfall, 14-20, 185-88 
Raja Ali Khan of Khandesh .. 86, 87, 88 
Rajamahendri ‘ee as aie 54 
Raja Mahipatram . oe oe 112 
Rajaram. ar 95 
Raja Ratan Singh Jahagirdar ce 621 
Rajashekhara of Vijayanagar. 69 
Rajashekhara, the author of Vid- 49,51 
dhashalabhnijika. 
Rajgad 94 
Raj “Mahavidyalaya, Amravati 589 
Raj Math, Rithpur oe oe 698 
Rajput Caste me a 147 
Rajur x ae os 100 
Rakshasbhuvan, battle of, , 104 
Ramachandra f ae i 52, 54 
Ramchandra Jadhav © 4. ts 105 
Ramachandrapant Amatya : 95 
Ramachandra Yadava’s inscription 40 
Ramagiri, modern Ramtek Ce 44, 45 
Ramajipant, Saint of Pandavgad 9 
Ramayana .. . 39, 40, 41 
Ramchand Bhagchand "Sanskrit 
Pathshala, Dhamangaon. 
Rameiri fort we e se 72 
Rampala 51 
Ramtek ‘ ze 40, 44 
Ramtek inscription a ie 52 
Rangopant, Seonath 662 
Rani Amravati, Yeotmal "district 48. 51 
(Udumbaramanti). 
Ranoji ; F 97 
Ranoji Bhosle : 100 
Raushan Akhtar, titled Muham- 96 
mad Shah. 
Rauza (Khuldabad) Bo oe 95 
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Ravanavadha, a Prakrit Kavya .. 45 
Rayayzad .. 96 
Rayaji, son of Kanhoji Bhosle 98, 100 
Record of Rights .. : 496 
Recreation F 182-84 
Reformatory Schools Act, 1897 | 530 
Regional Geography, aspects— . 7-11 
general features, 11; Melghat 
division, 7-9; ’Payinghat 
Division, 9-11. 
Regional Transport Authority .. 514 
Regional Transport Officers -» 513,514 
Registration Department-— 510-11 
Births, Deaths and Marriages 
Act, 1886, 511; Bombay Re- 
pistration of Marriages Act, 
1954, 511; District Registrar, 
510 ; income and expenditure, 
511; Indian Registration 
Act, 1908, 510, 511; Inspec- 
tor General of Registration, 
510; organisation, 510-11]; 
Parsi Marriage and Divorce 
Act, 1936, 511; Photo- 
copying system, 511; Regis- 
tration of documents, StTs 
pepecial Marriages Act, 1954, 
Regulated markets 390-94 
Religion, population by (table) . 142-43 
Religious beliefs, Muslims *e 168 
Religious profession = bs 464-65 
Rest houses 6 iv be 439 
Retail trade ‘ ‘i a 400-05 
Revetiue Administration , > 501-17 
Income-tax, 515-17; Land Re- 
cords, 501-10; Motor Vehi- 
eles, 513-15; Registration, 
510-113 Sales Tax, 511-13; 
Stamps, 515. 
Revenue Inspectors a ne 497-98 
Riddhpur, see PeaBee ars ae oe 
Rigveda... ae ne 40 
Rinmochan ae ie 5 699 
Rishika country ., an ‘a 42 
Rithpur 162, 698-99 
objects, 698-99 * 
Gopiraj mandir, 699; Raj 
math, 698. 
Rithpur fair, 162. ° 
Rivers— .. “ 3-7 


Arma, 4; Bodi, 4; Bordi, 5; 
Chandrabhaga, 4; Chargar, 
5; Garga, 7; Khandu, 6; 
Khapra, 6-7; Khursi, 6; 
Maru, 5; minor rivers, 5-6; 
Narha, 5; Pak nala, 5; Pedhi, 
4; Purna, 3-4; Purna Wardha 
Water divide, 6; Shahanur, 
4-5, 7; Sipna, 7; Papi tribu- 
taries, 6-7; Wardha, 5. 


Roads—-- ,. 420-29 
Major District Roads, 423- 26; 
National Highways, 420-21: 
Other District Roads, 427- 28: 
State Highways, 421-23. 
Roads and Vehicles in Towns ., 429 
Robinson, Capt. .. ‘i s 673 
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Rock-edict 13th of air ee 41 
Rohan Khed = . ae 88, 93 
Rohan Khed Ghat _ Ae ie 63 
Round Table Conference ae 122 
Rowlatt Bill ae ie ~ 120 
Rowlatt Committee ae es Hg 
Rowlatt, Justice .. he ‘6 119 
Rudrasena I ae an a 44 
Rudrasena IT 44 
Rudredeva of Kakatiya dynasty . _ 51 
Rukmi, brother of Rokmeat a 41, 667 
Rukmini 4l 


Rukmin temple, Bhatkul 


4 
Rukn-ud- daula 103, 104, ‘05, 106, 108 


Ruma Korkus ae an 
Rural credit societies ue 349-50 
Rural Institute, Amravati «+ 589,625 
Rural population .. or 135-36 
Rural transport .. 4 438-39 
Rural wages -— Fe 287-88 
annual servants er saldars, 287; 

casual labour, 285; casual 

labour, wages of (table), 286 ; 

seasonal wage rates, 287. 
Russell, Sir Henry aia sa 112 
Rustam Khan. i es 58, 82 

8 


Sabaji Bhosle as we 


97, 101, 106 
Sadashivrao Bhau : ‘ 103 


Sadashivraya of Vijayanagar - 78, 79, 80 
Safdar Khan Sistani <i a 57,58 
Sahib Khan is wa - 85 
Sakar Kheda we ee ‘ 

Sakharam Bapu we . 104, 106 
Sakhoji Bhosle of Amravati Se 1 
Salabat Jang . 


100 

Salabat Khan ""g6, 87, 109, 112, 113,114 
Salabat Khan, appointed Governor 58, 59 

of Berar. 
Salabat Khan, of Ellichpur 640, 647, 663 
Salabat Khan, son of Ismailkhan i 
Salarjang .. ‘is 
Salbardi-— "162, 699. 100 

fair, 162; hot and cold water 

springs, 699-700. 


Sales Tax Department— . 511-13 
Assistant Commissioner of Salea 

Tax, 512, 513; Berar Sales 

Tax Act, 1947, 51 1 ; Board of 

Revenue, 513 ; Bombay Sales 

Tax Act, 1959, 512; Deputy 

Commissioner of Sales Tax, 

513; Organisation, 512-13; 

Sales Tax Officer, 512-13; 

statistics of collections, 513. 
Salim, Jahangir... re 90 
Samarthanand Samaj ae ae 638 
Sambhaji os < . 94, 95 
Samsam-ud-daula ot ae 101 
Sanskar, Hindu E 154-60 
Samudragupta 4 
Samudragupta’ 8 Allahabad Pillar 46 

inscription. 

Sangalud grant tie oa 48 
Sanskar Kendras .. “ os 609 
Santaji as ee a oe 95 
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Santaji Atole, Samsher Bahadar 99 
Sarpanch .. 580 
Sarvajanik Vachanalaya, Paratwada 634 
Sarvasena, the founder of the 46, 47 
Vatsaguiama branch of the 
Vakatakas. 
Sarvodaya MandaJ, Karajgaon .. 629 
Satara vs 96 
Satavahana coins at Brahmapuri 43 
and Tarhala. 
Satpuda hills 3, 7, 700-01 
Sattasat, an anthology of 700 Prak- 43, 46 


rit Verses. 


Savanga .. as ae ns 701 
Savlapur .. 701 
Sayyad Lashkar Khan Rukn-ud- 100 
daula. 
Sayyad Murtaza Sabzavari 84, 85, 86 
Sayyid Sirajuddin Hasan, munsif 
of Akot. 
Schools for music, dancing, etc... 591 
Seed supply we a ue 267-69 
Semadoh ., : te 701 
Settlement Commissioner ie 506 
Setuhandha, a Prakrit Kavya... 45, 47 
Seunadesha 51 
Shah, Alam, titled’ Bahadur Shah 95 
Shahanur River .. ws . 4-5, 7 
Shahapur .. ate ie ae 89, 113 
Shah Beg Khan .. we oh 94 
Shah Jahan ae ea .. OF, 93, 94 
Shah Tahir bs ae “a 88 
Shahzada Burhan, brother of 86 
Murtaza Nizam Shah. 
Shahu a 96, 97 ,98 
Shaista Khan (Shayasta Khan) 94, 643 
Shambuka . ‘ oe 
Shamsa Khatun .. ‘Si Wes 5 
Shamshir-ul-Mulk a is 81, 82 
Sharms-ud-din ie 2% as 58 
Shankaragana a 54 a 52 
Shankaraji Narayan 95 
Shankar, the eldest son of Ram- 54 
chandra. 
Sharada Act 176 
Sharada Udyog Mandi, Amravati 633 
Sharza Khan a 95 
Shendurjana— ie 701-02 
Municipality, 563, 702. 
Shendurjana Buzruk 702 
Shendurjana Rasotpadak Sahakari 329 
Saciety. 
Shivaji ‘ A 94, 95 
Shivaji Bhosle, revolt of . 3 107-08 
Shivaji College, Amravati at 589 
Shivaji College, Daryapur ‘a 589 
Shivaji Education Society, Amra- 625-26 
4 vat. 
Shivaji Loka Vidhyapitha, Amra- 625 
vati, 
Shivani, battle of .. oe oe {13 
Shivashri Satakarni A 43 
Sholapur .. 5 : 14 105, 116 
Shop Inspectors ie 601 
Shraddha ceremony a 159 
Shree Ram Trust, ‘Amravati 634-35 
Shripatrao Pratinidhi a a 99 
Shukla, Pandit Ravishankar we (424, 125 
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Sikandar Khan 

Simon, Sir John ., 

Singhana : . 
Singhana’s inscription ag 
Sinhgad .. ie a “i 
Sipahdar Khan... 32 oe 
Sipna River 

Sirso inscription of Govinda It” 
Sistani Safdar Khan 

Sitabuldi fort a 
Sitabuldi stone inscription — ar 
Small savings schemes ae 
Snakes ae a a 

Social education 

Social life, Hindus 

Social Welfare Department ; 

Area Organisers, 612 ; Bac kward 
Classes, 610-611; Bombay 
Harijan ( Removal of Social 
disabilities) Act (XXXVI of 
1947), 615-16 ; Circle Organi- 
sers, 613; Deputy Director of 
Social Welfare, 610; Director 
of Social Welfare, 610; Dis- 
trict Welfare Officer, 612; 
Divisional Officers, 610; 
Divisional Welfare Officer,61 2; 
measures of uplift, 615 ; Orga- 
nisation, 609-10; recreational 
activities, 616; Regional Offi- 
cer, 612; reservation of posts 
in State Services, 614; Social 
Welfare Officer, 610; State 
Board for Harijan Vicliates 
612; State Tribes Advisory 
Council, 612; Tribal Welfare, 
613; Un-touchability Offen- 
ces Act, 1955, 6lf. 

Social Welfare Officer 

Societies Registration Act (XXI 
of 1860). 

Sohagpur .. a ‘ 

Sohdev, execution ‘of a oe 

Soils— : we 

Analysis _ of (table), “490-94 3 
Deep, 196-97; kind of, 189; 
Medium deep, 196; Shallow, 
196; Typical soil profiles 
(table), 192-95. 

Someshwara of Shilahara evhety 
Sonpeth  . : 
Special Marriage Act, 1822 
Special Marriages Act, 1954 
Stamps Department M4 ice 
_ State-aid to Agriculture .. ee 
State-aid to Industries 
State Bank of India, financial assis- 
tance through. 
State Board for Harijan Welfare 
State Highways-— 

Akot-Betul road, 422; Am- 
ravati-Chandur Railway road, 
423; Amravati-Pandhurna 
road, 421: Burbanpur-Chanda 
road, 421- 22; Dhamangaon- 
Yeotmat road, 423; Multai- 
Wardha road, 423. 


State Industrial Court, Nagpur .. 
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State Insurance Act ae 
State trading ne ‘ 


State Transport .. 

State Tribes Advisory Council 

Steam Boilers and Smoke Nui- 
sances Department. 

Stephen Hislop, reverend 

Stevenson, Colonel 
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Strikes ae oa 32-33 
Sugarcane es £33 
Sujat Khan s a 58, 99 
Sultan Khan vi is a 


Sultan Khurram . 7 

Sultan Kuli Kutub ‘Shah 

Sultan Mahmud I, King of Malva 

Sultanpur .. 

Suppression of Immoral ‘Teaffic 
in Women and Girls Act, ae: 


Suravanda . : ie 
Surji Aviaariin oe 
Svamikaraja We ve 


Svamiraja, probably of Rashiteas 
kuta family. 


Swadeshi Movement i we. 
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Tables— 

acreage under different crops 
(taluka-wise), 209; area and 
population, 2; bilingualism, 
141 ; bovine population, 2533 
casual labour, wages of, 286; 
central financing agency, 
working of, 346 ; cereals, area 
under, 220-21; chemical fer- 
tilisers, distribution of, 273; 
condiments and spices, area 
under, 239; consumers’ co- 
operatives, working of, 3513 
co-operative farming, finan- 
cial assistance to, 218; co- 
operative farming societies, 
218 ; co-operative farming so- 
cieties, financial assistance to, 
352; co-operative farming 
societies, working of, 353; 
co-operative purchase and sale 
societies, aftinual turn-over of, 
397; co-operative purchase 
and sale societies, transactions 
of, 397; co-operative socie- 
ties, business done by, 396; 
cropped area, (taluka-wise), 
207; crop, protection socie- 
ties, statistics of, 350; culti- 
vated and uncultivated area 
(taluka-wise), 198-201 ; ye 
wage rates in rupees in 1950, 
55, 60, 486; a societies, 
working of, 355; decade 
variation of towns, 133 ; drugs 
and narcotics, area under, 
232; electricity generation, 
307; employment in indus- 
tries, 303- 04; fairs in Amra- 
vati district, 400; financial 


70, 71, 74, 75, 76 


75 
539 
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Tables—cont. 
activities (including money- 
lenders), persons engaged in, 
in 1913, Amravati district, 
339; financial assistance to 
Agriculture, 370-79: finan- 
cial assistance to agriculture, 
according to purpose, 374-75; 
financial assistance to agricul- 
ture, duration of loans, 378- 
79; financial assistance to 
agriculture, reasons for rejec- 
tion, 379 ; financial assistance 
to agriculture, time-lag bet- 
ween the date of application 
and the date of sanction, 376 ; 
financial assistance to agri- 
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